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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HEIR. 
‘*Not serve two masters ?—Here’s 2 man 
Would fein God, yet give the Devil 
ou n 
his due.” Scortr. 
WITHIN a quarter of a mile of 
the quaint town of Bencarn, 
in the Island of Anglesea, there re- 
sided a few years back a family 
named Cleveland, Though unable 
to boast of the remotest connection 
with the aristocra¢y, they were more 
looked up to, as the phrase is, than 
anyone in the place, excepting Sir 
Robert Bradhaven, sitting member, 
for they possessed that great touch- 
stone to men’s sympathies—gold. 
The founder of the Clevelands’ 
wealth and importance had risen from 
the humble position of errand-boy 
to that of a cotton merchant, re- 
spected almost as much for his in- 
tegrity as his success. 
_ This being the history of Mark 
Cleveland’s descendants, it is need- 


. less to enter into the subject of his 


rapid rise, his marriage, or his death ; 
enough that he left a son who, de- 
voting all his time and energies to 
the increase of the fortune be- 
queathed to him, in turn bequeathed 
it to his son, a man scarcely less 
eager than his forerunner in the pur- 
suit of gain, or less tenacious of its 
hold.. When Wm, Cleveland, grand- 


accounts, that he was master of more 
than a million of money, and satis- 
fied that he could not enjoy life 
better by farther accumulations, he 
closed his counting-house, and quit- 
ting the din and bustle of Liverpool, 
‘purchased a fine estate upon the 
Anglesea coast, which had long borne 
the name of Springfield. 

For two or three years his active 
mind was sufficiently engaged in 
planning improvements, and ‘seeing 
that they were carried out according * 
to his designs, but when shrubberies 
and parterres were laid out, rooms 
taken down, and others added to 
the mansion, fresh walks and avenues 
formed, he felt that he wanted some 
new object of concern. After much 
cogitation he settled within himself 
that it was incumbent on him to 
marry, and not dallying long in his 
choice, he one fine morning took to 
church a Miss Pacey, who havin 
some claims—not too well authenti-. 
cated—to gentility, must needs tease’ 
her husband to go to London, that 
they might mix in polite society. 

Though he resisted her appeals, - 
he was himself visited by aspirations: 
for grandeur, and made @ great dis- 
play with his hunters and hounds; 
while she took pride in being dressed 
always in the latest’ fashion, and 
keeping a larger establishment of 
servants than anyone in the island: 

- In youth it had been Mr, Cleve 


torueth year, chances of luck which enriched 
found, upon: auditing his Christmas pred 
— 


predecessors ; now he would gladly 
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have sank the recollection altogether, 
his ambition being to incorporate 
his name with the great. No sooner 
was a son born to him, than he 
withdrew his money from the scat- 
tered securities it had been invested 
in, and purchasing a coal and iron 
mine in Welshpool, settled it, with 
Springfield, by strict entail upon the 
child and his heirs. This. piece of 
folly and injustice perpetrated, he 
tried to persuade himself that instead 
of having sprung from the fortunate 
adventurer, he had received his 
patrimony by the law of primogeni- 
ture. Two years after the advent 
of John, a second boy was born, 
and when to him was added a 

Mr. Cleveland began to fancy that 
he had not behaved quite rightly 


in the disposal of his property, but 
he had still the consoling assurance 


left him, that out of his enormous 


income he could well provide for 


the younger children. 


The expectant inheritor of so much 
wealth could boast no marked in- 
dividuality of character, and is best 
described by negatives. He was 
not—I am speaking of him now at 
twenty-five—a gamester, drinker, or 

dthrift; he was not in person 
either well or ill-looking ; in intellect 
neither gifted nor deficient ; he had, 
in short, no distinct virtues or vices. 
On the other hand, his brother Edgar 
was handsome, clever, and extrava- 
t ; loud in voice and manner, an 
inveterate lover of the turf, and 
jingler of the dice-box. He wasa 
man possessed of the best intentions 
and the weakest resolves, one of 
those rattling, jovial beings whom, 
while they are a pest to society, and 
a curse to themselves and relations, 
nobody thoroughly hates. He was 
always in difficulty, and always good- 
tempered and gay, strongly contrast- 
ing. by his dissolute habits and free, 
reckless manners with the phlegmmtic 


was scarcely more blessed ; she was 
as vain and giddy as the dashing 
Edgar, and after occasioning” her 
parents an infinity of uneasiness by 


various escapades of folly, put the ~*" 


climax to her inconsiderateness by 


eloping with a young cornet of Dra- _ 


goons, possessing no greater stock 
of principle than brains, and over 


head-and-ears in debt and dissipation, 


On neither side was there any 
affection ; the one being impelled to 
the rash step solely through a flighty 
desire to provoke a recreant ad- 
mirer, and the other by an idea that 
he should be endowed with .a. toler- 
able share of Mr.. Cleveland’s.pelf. 
Papa proved, ‘however, inflexible’; 
stratagem and entreaty alike failed 


‘to open his 


erring Gaughterswas discarded 
pityingly $0 herfate. What that was 
we will inquire into at a future time ; 
our present business is with the bro- 
thers, who not only broke off all 
intercourse with the unhappy Julia, 
but were supposed to be in the: way of 


a reconciliation between her and her 
father. 
Each Edgar’s demands - 


were increasing, for he had joined.a 


crack regiment and piqued himself 


upon being one of the fastest men 
in-it: the drains upon Mr. 
Cleveland’s bounty became so heavy; 
that he declared his refusal any longer 
to support a career of such depraved 
pleasure: Mr. Edgar was staggered ; 

and convinced of the inutility of 
persuasions or promises of amend- 
ment to one of his father’s iron ‘will, 

considered seriously how he should 


relieve himself from his 


ments, and the result of his 

tions was, that he forthwith cast 
himself and his encumbrances at'the 
feet of a-rich spinster, past the 
zenith of her youthj»and—I was 


about to add beauty, but she had 
mever been di ed by an 
particular marks of ¢hat. The 
lant captain’s uniform: and whiskers 
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subdued’ the heart of 
~ Migs Deeley, and without much ex- 
hibition “of coyness, she consented 
endow ‘her’ suitor with her hand 
at and thirty’ thousand pounds. The 
bridegroom's. creditors, long: put off 
fs by ingenious excuses an artifices, 


dingday and swallowed no mcon- 
siderable portion .of his 
Ais — fortune, as the bride, all con- 
“fidence and affection, had omitted 
aa tion’ of having even the 
t ; smallest pittance settled upon herself. 
Jnstead: of “making firm stand, 
and limiting ‘his to his 
come; Edgar became after. his’mar- 
riage more thoughtless than ever. At 
the» expiration of eight years, not 
merely had the last golden: coin of 
his ;wifé’s gone the way of the rest, 
but he hadparted. with his ‘commis- 
giomp*as also the lease and furniture 
of his London house, and was once 
again reduced to the last: extremity, 
‘wath child as well as a wife to look 
“to him: for support: The latter; by 
nature endowed with what is known 
__ as Spirit, would frequently use bitter 
~ geproaches against her‘husband, who 
conscious of his’own failings,’ had 


the decency to: keep’ up ashow’ of 
affection for. her; and <if ‘he’ had 


robbed her of all enjoyments, at least 
did not substitute them: by ill-usage. 
(During these eight years no man- 
of communication 

carried on with his’ estranged ‘father ; 
but brought’) to the lowest 
need;he was: obliged apply for 
assistance ; and’ for answer. the old 

man, througl:-his lawyer; 


“found: ample scope: for ‘his talents, 
to turn them to. good 
_ ; to him, however, work and 


to make him amallowance’ of: five 
per: ainum; provided he . 

would: quit England. To «this:con- 
dition Edgar‘ gladly! acceded, and 
ize for.'the United States, 


which wide: field ‘He might 


led pretty mu 
lifeihe: had in Englands long 
Mri; Cleveland, the elder; lived; 
the» annual £500 was! spunctually 
paid into the, hands:)of the: New 
York bankers, and according to his 
will double that amount, was sub- 
sequently. transmitted by John, who 
came. undisputed into powero’ 
“(Twelve “years: soon passed wi 

the inhetitor of the mine, after the 
old mah was-laid in the “ faroil 

vault” beside, ‘his: wife, and i 

Springfield challenged. the admira+ 


tion of the passer-by; looking; indeed, 
all the better.fort the: lapse:iof, time, 


Mr. John, cold, cautious, and mone} 
loving, had during his: father's, life- 
time taken to himself a wife) 
malicious gossips suggest - been 
taken in. marriage. None 
Bencarn people 
land, who was charged! with being 
of an overbearing disposition. Her 
husband. had. brought her home. with: 
him after thirteen. months!.absencey 
and as the news lof her confimement — 
spread im about a fortnight aftertheir 
arrival, it was concluded that. their 
have been of the 


eourtship must 
shortest, for it could hardly be sup-. 


he 

‘ore. his. visit to! Devonshire; of 
whi¢h county she was: native. 
During the verm of 
short bya cold, she-held her 
band and children in chains that. 
wete not of roses ; they nevertheless 


ing 


réspectedher, and the former, besides : 


ishing. his’ affliction: at; her loss 
thtought the medium, of the Lend 
“Times,” had erected, im the 
conspicuous site of; the; gronmds; 


obelisk ‘In Memory, of? he ame 


perious dame. 


the 13t, of Martin 
date. of 


just eleven months from. the. date.of 
land was. seated. inysthe. 
parlour. of ;his-. mansion, 


knew of-her-existence 


om 


much thevgame heediess 


liked Mrs. Clever 


ties, and except ‘that thie expense 
his pleasu 
flocked around Him weu 
" 


‘ 
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lotter, and looking the while de- 
cidedly out of temper. 

It was from the sca e Edgar, 
or rather written by his direction, 
he being too ill to undertake the 
task himself. No correspondence 
had passed between the brothers, 
so that the news of Mrs. Edgar’s 
demise was new, though by this 
time the poor woman’s remains must 
have been reduced to ashes, for she 
survived her arrival at New York 
barely a year. By the evidence of 
Edgar’s amanuensis—his doctor— 
it seemed little likely that his shat- 
tered body could retain life many 
days, and the object of his letter 
was to beg the millionaire to give 
his protection and aid to his friend- 
less and penniless son, who was to 
sail for England immediately. “I 
only ask you,” he said, “to make 
an opening for him in the world, as 
he is safe to push his advantages. 
When too late, I see that I have 
been a villain, as well as a fool, in 
suffering the boy’s future to be 
entirely unprovided for; but as this 
is the last request I am ever likely 
to trouble you with, I trust you will 
not refuse it, nor behave unkindly 
to him on his arrival.”. This is the 
most important extract of the letter, 
and the one which brought up that 
puzzled, gloomy look upon the heavy 
brow of the reader. 

“What is it, papa, annoys you?” 
asked a sweet girlish voice—his 
daughter's. : 

“Here, read it,” said he, handing: 
the letter to her; “it will explain: 
better than I can.” When she had 
finished its perusal, and before she 


« could make any remark, he broke 


out. “What am I to do with the 
fellow? I am not in Parliament, to 
get places for whoever I think fit. 
What a bore relations are! there 
is——” 

He was about to say Julia—with 
little right, in truth, for he had never. 
spoken to her since she left her 


home ; recollecting himself in time 
he recalled the word. His sister 


was a subject he had forbidden 


himself to discuss with his children, 
who knew nothing more than that 
she had offended her friends by am 
imprudent alliance. 

“ Dear papa, why let this vex you 
so?” said his daughter, at which Mr. 
Cleveland turned with an earnest 
look towards her; but the harsh ex- 
pression in his face was not sub- 
dued, attractive as was the object 
that met his sight. 

It was often remarked by the 
servants that towards his first-born 
Mr. Cleveland manifested almost an 
indifference, while for his only other 
child he displayed the greatest con- 
cern ; though, after all, it was more 
pride than fondness, and William, 
or Willie as he was generally called, 
was looked upon by him rather 
in the light of his heir then his son. 

Esther, who has the double claim 
of sex and age to a first introduc- 
tion, was in her nineteenth year. 

To describe her countenance as 
fine would be insufficient notice : her 
beauty was, however, opposed to that 
order which bewilders and intoxi- 
cates, rather in its majestic repose 
reminding one of astatue. Her face 
was oval, her features somewhat 
large, but perfectly chiselled, her 
eyes a pale liquid brown, for the 
most part concealed by the full, 
drooping lids, although when she 
raised them they met yours so. 
frankly that you felt irresistibl 
drawn towards her, yet not so aces 
in love as confidence. There are: 
some persons you cannot pet; 
whose names it would seem a liberty 


to abbreviate, and before whom you: — 


feel constrained to subdue all hght 
emotions, and to talk only straight 
forward rationality. Esther was sucn 
an one, calm almost to coldness,. 
grave nearly to severity. No ves-. 
tige of pink lent animation to her 
complexion, whose purity was remr- 
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- dered paleness by contrast to her 
black dress, for she had not yet dis- 
carded her mourning for her mother ; 
but what would have been a defect 
in another detracted nothing from 
her. Indeed, colour would have 
seemed out of place upon her cheeks ; 
and when she smiled, which was far 
too seldom, such was the transfor- 
mation wrought in her, that the 
severest judge of feminine loveliness 
would have been puzzled to find a 
fault with her. For her figure, if it 
jacked the airy grace and supple 
slimness so captivating in girlhood, 
was strictly symmetrical, and while 
her motions were slow, they were 
easy ‘and dignified. Her dispo- 
sition, though unimpassioned, was 
constant ; her intellect, if not shin- 
ing, was at least solid. 

Her brother, a year younger than 
she, bore but the faintest similarity 
to her, and had been a_ partial 
invalid from his cradle. His hair, 
many shades lighter than hers, was 
almost flaxen, his features delicate 
to effeminancy, his complexion of a 
sickly whiteness; and he wore an 
expression of profound dejection, 
frequently superseded by one of 
irascibility, for physical suffering had 
soured a temper naturally amiable. 

He sat close to the blazing fire, 
with his breaktast upon a little 
table beside him, and was finally 
aroused to a sense of something 
unusual stirring by an address from 
Esther. 

“ Shan’t you like him to come 
Willie?” 

“Whom are you speaking of?” 
he inquired. 

“Of whom should she be but 
your scamp of ‘an uncle’s son ?” put 
in their father, in a fume. “ Well, 

as he is on the water, I must, I 

- suppose, receive him, only I could 
wish that he might get transported 
directly he lands, it not that he 

bears our name.” | 

Unheeding this wery feeling re- 


future 


mark, Esther said to her brother— 
“‘ He will be an agreeable companion 
for you, Willie.” 

“Oh! I don’t want any besides 
you,” moaned the poor invalid, pre- 
determined to dislike his cousin, 
“‘T hate great rough lads,” — 

Esther smiled, as she returned 
soothingly, “He is nearly twenty- 
three, so you cannot have to fear 
from him any of the mischievous 
tricks Harry Paget plays you.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Cleveland, 
“so old as that! I hadn’t half 
read the letter. Where does it state 
his age?” 

“You think I’m wrong, papa— 
here it is. ‘Gerald ought certainly 
ere this to have decided on his 
course, as he is almost 
twenty-three. He has excellent 
natural abilities, which, I .am 
ashamed to say, I have left to the 
cultivation of chance.’” 

“No doubt, and his morals like- 
wise,” commented Mr. Cleveland. 

“*He has,’” continued Esther, 
“acquired French, German, and 
Italian from emigrants, and has, I 
believe, picked up a good deal of 
other odd knowledge from a clever, 
but deposed priest.’ ” 

“*Pon my word, a young gentle- 
man of high resources! . His»priestly 
instructor was a Jesuit, of course,” ” 

“Shall I go on?” said Esther, 
quietly. 
“By all means; let me hear the 
full list of his recommendations,” 

“ “He is not handsome :' he takes 
after his mother.’” 

“ Excellent !” laughed Mr. Cleve- , 
land; “I have always maintained 
that vanity is the last passion to*die 
out, and here is good proof of it.” : 

With many such sneering ‘inter- 
ruptions Esther completed the letter, 
laying it and its subject aside to- 
gether. No speculations: to 


Gerald’s character came ‘into her i 
head ; she was of too practical and , | 
common sense a nature to weave 


| 
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imaginable scenes in which he was 
to figure, as other young Misses may 
have done ; and from that morning 
no more than a cursory allusion was 
made by either her or her father 
concerning the anticipated arrival. 
Not that the latter was by any means 
ndifferent to it; the notion of a 
young man, so completely ineligible 
for a son-in-law, being familiarly 
associated with his daughter, was 
highly disagreeable. If she should 
fall in love with him, it would be, 
to say the least of it, very unpleasant ; 
there was, however, no means of 
preventing their acquaintance. “ Let 
him come,” he thought, “and if I see 
any good reason for turning him out 
again, I won’t be long in doing it.” 
A fortnight elapsed, but Gerald 
failed to make his appearance, and 
Mr. Cleveland began to hug to his 
heart the notion that he had changed 
his design. The supposition was 
erroneous ; and on the sixteenth day 
the visitor arrived. It was almost 
midnight, and the early household 
having retired, he had to wait some 
time before the door was opened to 
him, when, requesting that no one 
should be disturbed on his account, 
he straightway went to the apartment 
prepared for him. The novelty of 
his situation, perhaps, prevented him 
from resting, for by dawn he had 
risen, and in wandering about the 
grounds suddenly lighted upon Es- 
ther, whose custom it was to take a 
walk before her father and brother 
came down. She was not, as has 
already been said, a quick girl; and 
then she had reflected so little about 
her cousin that she was quite taken 
by surprise at the unexpected meet- 
Ere she had time allowed to 
collect her thoughts and shape them 
into words, he proceeded to apologise 
for the lateness of his coming the 
previous night, by saying that the 
ship did not reach port till dusk. 
His voice was of almost magical 
music; and Esther, grown quite 


calm again, raised her languid eyes. 


to take a second and longer look at 


him. His features were striking, 
particularly the eyes, not that they 
were large, prominent, or dazzlingly 
bright, but dark, clear, and vigilant 
—eyes that bespoke in their possessor 
a lively fancy, keen penetration, and 
vehement passion. In the expression 
of the mouth there was the same 
variableness, a fulness that denoted. 
sensibility, and a compression that. 
was almost stern. It was a mouth 
more apt to exhibit scorn than 
mirth, yet its smile was singularly 
pleasing ; and united to the fascina- 
tion of the eyes, lent interest to a face 
that few would pronounce comely, 
judging by the Apollo standard. 
Altogether, it was a countenance to: 
study, and conveyed a strong self- 
consciousness of power. 

Her survey completed, Esther 
stretched out her hand with a few 
words of welcome ; but there was. 
no token of admiration in her looks, 
no emotion stirred her heart. As 
far as first impressions went, her 
father had small cause for fear ; and 
her inquiries concerning his journey 
were put through civility rather than 
cordiality. 

It is too much the custom to 
accuse women of being won by the 
blandishments of melting glances. 
and beaming smiles, unmindful that 
this sort of infatuation cannot exist 
for those who possess minds of a 
truly feminine cast; and that the 
more romantic a woman’s nature, 
the greater her craving for an inter- 
change of thought, a partner in her 
wild idealisms. Well for you, Es- 
ther, you are so little inclined to 
indulge in fanciful broodings; that 
your sober brain discards the allur- 
ing, may be injurious, flights of 
imagination others delight to revel 
in ; for beside you is one too capable 
of § giving scope to such mad vagaries 
—a skilful teacher in sounding 
theories and enchanting delusions. 
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Unconscious of the control Gerald 
might acquire over her destiny, 
Esther continued to converse with 
him in accents as even as her looks 
were unruffled, and when the break- 
fast-bell rang, she conducted him 
back to the house. 

Mr. Cleveland, who was looking 
out of the window, stared hard at 
his nephew as he walked up the 
path by Esther’s side; but a light 
broke upon him as they entered. 

‘* Ah—humph! you are Edgar’s 
son, are you ?” was his greeting, and 
not offering to shake hands. “ After 
doing his best to ruin everybody 
connected with him, he has died a 
pauper ; for he is dead, of course.” 

Gerald bent his head slightly, and 
his eyes glittered; whether from 
anger or regret was difficult to de- 
fine. 

“So you are like your mother,” 
continued his uncle, taking his place 
at table and motioning him to one 
opposite : “‘ I never saw her.” 

- “Tt would have given her great 
pleasure to have known you,” ob- 
served the young man with a sarcasm 
too fine for his relative’s dull sense 
to detect. ‘No one,” he added, 
with a changed voice, ‘can regret 
more than | that my poor father did 
not follow in your steps ; and grate- 
ful indeed am I for the advantage 
offered me in your example and 
advice.” 

“The lad is no fool,” inter- 
' nally commented Mr. Cleveland, 
worked upon in his most vulnerable 
point. ‘“‘ Willie,” he called aloud, 
“have you spoken to your cousin 
yet ?” 

Willie, who shrunk with nervous 
timidity from the gaze of strangers, 
here came forward, and with an un- 
intelligible murmur put out his small 
white hand. Gerald looked down 
from his lofty height upon the sickly, 
trembling boy, and less in pity than 
contempt. “ Poor puny thing !” he 
thought, “what can your wealth 


bring to you save anxiety? Oh, 
why am I not the heir ?” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BALANCE OF FORTUNE. 


Tue fortuneless nephew and un- 
welcome guest so assiduously ap- 
plied himself to the task of winning 
Mr. Cleveland’s favour, so skilfully 
worked upon his weaknesses, that 
before a fortnight was over he forgot 
to wish him away. Esther’s heart 
seemed in no likelihood of being 
imperilled by Gerald’s society, 
in all conscience Springfield was 
large enough to lodge an additional 
inmate. Still, had the option been 
submitted to Mr. Cleveland of the 
young man’s departure or stay, he 
would unhesitatingly have chosen 
the former ; but, by nature inert, he 
recoiled at the trouble of planning 
or carrying out any project which 
would relieve him from the encum- 
brance ; and again, he was always 
unwilling to part with the smallest 
portion of his wealth ; so, taking the 
question of ease and economy to- 
gether, he decided upon allowing 
him to remain. 

Whatever progress Gerald’s tact 


afforded him in the good graces of ~ 


his uncle, he was unsuccessful in in- 
gratiating himself in the favour of 
his cousins ; may be he exerted him- 
self less in endeavouring to please 
them. Willie he heartily despised, 
but he deeply resented the reserve 
Esther invariably displayed towards 
him. 


terest, and as he came to know her 
better, he imbibed a sentiment with 
respect to her that was composed of 
she most opposite ingredients. The 
sight of her dutiful affection to her 
harsh father, her tender consideration 
for her brother—whose fits of fret- 
fulness might have excused irrita- 
bility in her—the superiority of her 


Her beauty had at once — 
excited in him an emotion of in; * 
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mind,—these and a thousand femi- 
nine graces that attached themselves 
to her, fanned in his breast a fire 
strongly akin to love, yet there were 
times when he almost hated her, 
construing her coldness into pur- 
posed affront. 

To any one the position he was 
placed in would have been painful, 
to him it was especially so. He was 
endowed with qualities that make 
dependence a racking torture, his 
pride and ambition were alike inor- 
dinate. He was possessed also of 
@ perseverance incapable of being 
wearied by failure, or terrified by 
difficulty. The word impossible he 
contemptuously rejected from his 
vocabulary ; defeat he averted was 
the portion justly designed for fools. 
A combination of ardour and 
patience is rare: quick feelings 
mostly signify hasty acts and words. 
With Gerald, passion was allowed 
complete dominion in the soul ; there 
the region of its empire ended. His 
actions might, indeed, be often 
traced to the promptings of impulse, 
but in every case execution was 
delayed till emotion had subsided. 
To him a resolve was like a visible 
obstruction in his path ; his desires 
must be accomplished—somehow. 
His dogged obstinacy, united to his 
fiery energy, marked him as a being 
at once to respect and shun. Hith- 
erto his powers of mind, though fully 
developed, had been quiescent ; that 
they were calculated to render him 
either highly esteemed or deeply 
execrated, there could be no doubt ; 
aman of such a stamp is fated to 

become a demigod or a demon. 

In his new life numberless were 
the causes that acted unfavourably 
upon him. The striking dissimilarity 
between his own dependent position 
and that of his fortunate relatives, 
appealed strongly to the worst im- 
pulses of his nature, and made him 
covet through arrogance, what he 
would not through motives merely 


sordid. He beheld men court his 
uncle on account of his affluence, 
and at the same time he despised 
their meanness, he longed for the 
acquisition of that which would in- 
vest him with equal sway over his 
fellows. 

“T am,” he would bitterly reason, 
“immeasurably the superior of my 
uncle, and for his son, he is little re- 
moved from an imbecile, and behold, 
such is the influence of gold, that all 
bow down to them. It should not 
supersede mind, but as it does, it 
must be my care to win it, for by all 
the powers infernal, I swear that to 
me also shall men bend the knee. 
To be a mere worm, creeping un- 
noticed in a beaten tract, a cipher in 
the active world, shall never be 
my lot. This raging, unquenchable 
thirst for distinction, must be a pro- 
phecy of future dominion ; I feel 
that I was born for something better 
than grovelling submission.” 

The higher soared Gerald’s insane 
illusions, the darker was his despon- 
dency upon being recalled to the 
contemplation of his just state. How 
could he in sober earnest expect, 
with his cramped means, to achieve 
renown? At this time his aspira- 
tions, ridiculously removed it might 
be from the possibility of realisation, 
were at least elevating ; and, if he 
aimed to guide mankind, he wished 
not to oppress. He was filled rather 
with Utopian ideas of alleviating by 
his sole instrumentality the evils 
inherent to the common destiny. 

The full time of mourning for 
Mrs. Cleveland having expired, her 
husband wished, on his childrens’ 
account, to gather the surrounding 
families of note, and accordingly 
made preparations for a party upon 
a grand scale. All the gentry for 
ten miles round were invited, and 
though some covertly sneered at him 
for his warit of blood and breeding, 
none refused to attend. 

If Mr. Cleveland had no inten- 
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tion, when planning the party, to 
make it the means of “ bringing out” 
his daughter, it assuredly might be 
looked upon as her presentation to 
society, as previous tu her mother’s 
illness she was seldom admitted 
into company, and since then they 
had nearly abjured paying and re- 
ceiving visits. 

There was a great deal of bustle 
preparatory to the event, not particu- 
larly edifying or pleasing to dwell 
upon. The embellishment of the 
rooms was chaste and elegant, for it 
was conducted under Esther’s super- 
vision, and that she had an innate 
perception of fitness and beauty no 
one could deny, though it must be 
admitted that her father was not too 
refined. In the choice of her own 
attire, her taste was equally well dis- 
played ; while she avoided tricking 
herself out in a manner to advertise 
her father’s wealth, she as carefully 
eschewed an affected simplicity. Her 
dress was white, admirably suited to 
her complexion, to which excitement 
lent a faint dash of colour, and en- 
twined in her light-flowing _ hair 
was a wreath of pink rose-buds 
studded with a glittering dew of 
diamonds. 

‘Gerald meeting her as she was 
going into the drawing-room, was 
moved by a something stronger than 
admiration ; he had previously seen 
her dressed always in black or grey, 
equally disfiguring to her marble 
features, and now, in comparison to 
her former self, she was positively 
radiant, as she smiled in answer to 
his half-breathed exclamation. She 
was by no means removed from the 
pale of human weakness, and had 
herself been agreeably struck by her 
manifestly improved looks, thus the 
pleasure conveyed in Gerald’s eyes 
‘was not unwelcome incense. 

Though so complete a novice in 
the art of receiving and entertaining, 
Esther acquitted herself well, and 


her face, if not gay, was expressive 


of kind feeling. She was quite the 
heroine of the occasion, but where 
was the hero? Poor Willie was little 
calculated to show to advantage in 
such a scene, and blushed with pain- 
ful shyness whenever he was ad- 
dressed. How marked the contrast 
was between him and Gerald, whose 
perfect self-possession and noble 
bearing, served to make his cousin all 
the more insignificant ; nor was the 
difference in their minds and persons 
greater than in the treatment they 
received from the guests, who made 
Gerald feel acutely that he was no- 
body, whereas Willie, whatever his 
mental or physical defects, was the 
heir. Now, constituted as Gerald 
was, human praise to him was nectar, 
and he raged with inward execrations 
of everybody there. 

“The toadying set !” he muttered 
savagely to himself, “‘ how soon they 
have learned to treat us according to 
our fortunes, but my scorn shall re- 
pay them ; they are too despicable 
to arouse my anger.” 

Were they? then why did his brow 
darken like a thunder-cloud, and his 
teeth set with such fierce vindictive- 
ness? To lose what one does not 
prize should be no trial. 

Conspicuous amongst Gerald’s 
capabilities was the happy one of 
being able to accommodate himself 
to all societies ; and though he rather 
disliked dancing, he was not going 
to nurse the blues throughout the 
evening, and very politely asked the, 
nearest young lady if he should have 
the pleasure, &c. 

But he was destined to meet here 
another rebuff ; she coloured, hesi- 
tated, and finally stammered out, 
that she did not intend dancing. 

“That is a falsehood,” thought 
Gerald, and with a perfectly serene 
air approached a second lady (who 
had looked very graciously upon him 
at their introduction), to put to her 
the same question. She was a fair- 


haired, rosy complexioned girl, with 
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nothing of sleepiness in her blue 
eyes, or languor in her cherry mouth ; 
and though she might, according to 
her various moods, have been classed 
with the “‘ fast ” or ‘‘ sentimental,” she 
belonged properly to neither body, 
but was compounded of more ingre- 
dients even than impertinence and 
folly. There was no embarrassed 
pause from Anastasia Paget, who at 
once declared herself engaged; so 
Gerald, if he wanted to dance, must 
e’en seek elsewhere for a partner ; 
unwilling, however, to risk the like 
fortune, with a secret curse, he 
backed out of the list of candidates 
for the ladies’ smiles. He had too 
good an opinion of himself to sup- 
pose that the damsels’ rejections 
were voluntary, and attributed it to 
their cautious mammas’ advice ; nor 
was his supposition faulty. A pen- 
niless agreeable young man is always 
noted down as dangerous in a dow- 
ager’s tablets. Disgusted with every- 
body, and most of all with his own 
fate, Gerald retired to as obscure a 
place as he could find, there to in- 
dulge himself by inveighing with ran- 
corous bitterness against all man and 
woman kind. In the midst of his 
wrathful musings, he was accosted 
by Esther, whose bright presence 
should at once have scattered his ill- 
humour. 

_ “ Why are you not dancing?” in- 
quired she. “Is it that you think it 
demeaning ?” 

“No! but as I am ‘the poor rela- 
tion,’ all decline to accept me as a 
partner.” 

Esther looked in the least degree 
amazed at the tone, no less than the 
substance, of his reply, observing 
composedly, ‘‘ You should have ask- 
ed me.” 

“ T thought that amidst the claims 
of so many, my humble ones would 
have been slighted.” 

- There was a peculiar something 
n the manner of this sentence, eager 
n the commencement, reproachful 


at the close, that caused Esther to- 
look up ; and so bright was the fleet-. 
ing gladness of his- expression, that 

her eyes involuntarily drooped again,. 
and she felt the blood surge to her 
very temples. Why did her pulse 

quicken beneath the intentness of 
his gaze, and her hand tremble as 

she placed it in his, to conduct her 

to where a quadrille was forming ? 

Her strange trepidation did not, 
at any rate, prevent her from listen- 
ing to her companion’s remarks, 
which surprised and dazzled her. 
How different his present light and 
rapid flow of words from his ordinary 
curt question and answer! what a. 
marvellous change had been wrought 
in him! Yes, but no greater than in 
herself, for listless as she generally 
was in gay pursuits, she really liked 
the dance, and was sorry it should 
end so soon. 

Gerald had made a passing allu- 
sion to America; and as he conducted . 
his cousin to her seat, she said, “‘ Tell 
me about the people there.” This. 
request gave rise to many others; 
and while he satisfied her curiosity, 
he contrived to pique it. How long 
they had been chatting together 
neither could tell, when Mr. Cleve- 
land came up to chide his daughter 
for neglecting their visitors, and with 
a scowl at Gerald, carried her off 
with him. 

This little incident served to recal 
in full force the young man’s discon- 
tent, and he positively writhed with 
fury as they walked away. 

““No wonder Mr. Cleveland has. 
interrupted your talk with his daugh- 
ter! you are too great a monopolist, 
young gentleman.” 

Slightly startled by this address, 
Gerald turned to confront the speak- 
er, a bald-headed man of about fifty-- 
five, with a shrewd countenance, to 
which the twinkling of his keen grey 
eyes gave, at times, an aspect of dis- 
agreeable cunning. 

“ If your remark was intended for: 
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my ears, I beg leave to tell you that 
it is very much out of place,” said 
Gerald emphatically. 

“When there is no offence meant, 
none should be taken,” returned the 
stranger, perfectly unabashed by the 
reproof. ‘A cousin’s society is 
often hazardous to a girl’s peace, and 
that Mr. Cleveland thinks so is 
evident. Ha! ha!” he chuckled, 
“what a downfal it would be to his 
pride, if she should thus throw her- 
self away.” 

Instead of making any observation 
upon the offensive tone of this 
speech, Gerald, veiling his mortifica- 
tion by a look of contemptuous un- 
concern, moved from his seat, when 
the stranger said, with an effort at 
conciliation, “I am Mr. Leech, 
your uncle’s attorney ; you may have 
heard him mention me. Don’t let 
us be unfriendly.” 

“By no means,” was the other’s 
response. Having had time to swal- 
low his ire, he remembered his 
maxim to cultivate the goodwill of 
everyone, and from this unpromising 
beginning the two fell into a long 
conversation. 

Mr. Leech, like most men, had a 
secret ambition, but, unlike the run 
of professionals, he cared nothing 
for distinction in his calling. His 
legal capacity was generally acknow- 
ledged—this was so far good. He 
was admitted on terms of equality 
to the best houses in Bencarn, which 
also was satisfactory. His income 
was considerably beyond his wants ; 
what more, then, could he require ? 
simply a wide-spread reputation for 
heartlessness, If anyone said to him, 
“You have no feeling, no mercy,” he 
took it as the highest compliment. 
He gloated over tales of oppression ; 
he blessed slavery and tyrants. Had 
he been asked the name of his fa- 
vourite character in history, he would 
have replied Judge Jeffreys ; though 
he confessed to a strong admiration 
for that monstrous compound of 


brutality and piety, James the Se- 
cond. Every poor person about Ben- 
carn who owed anything, trembled 
lest his guilt should reach the ears 
of Mr. Leech, as one of the chief 
pleasures he permitted himself was. 
buying up dishonoured bills, that he 
might bring into play writs, pro- 
cesses, and other such small shot 
out of his magazine. Is it necessary 
to add that he invested mostly in 
poor dwellings, whose tenants too 
frequently awarded him the luxury 
of putting in executions ? 

It was the worst possible ac- 
quaintance for Gerald, with his un- 
stable principles ; for if Mr. Leech’s. 
pet theory of governing mankind 
through fear was never likely to im- 
press him much, he caught greedily at 
his worldly doctrines of self-interest, 
his high-sounding projects for getting 
money, listening with the reverential 
attention of a neophite, when the 
lawyer, after spending much breath 
in setting forth the value of various 
speculations, oracularly declared 
lending to be the best of all. If he 
had twenty thousand pounds in hand, 
he could invest it for him at thirty 
per cent., taking off the little com- 
mission, at which Gerald scoffingly 
repeated to himself—“ twenty thou- 
sand pounds! why, I can’t claim so. 
many farthings.” 

Mr. Leech’s talk, treating chiefly 
of money, the means of its acquisi- 
tion and increase, roused his hear- 
er’s latent cupidity, and at the same 
time that it occasioned him mortifica- 
tion, was so attractive, that he felt a 
sort of esteem springing up in his 
mind for the attorney. 


Mr. Cleveland took care that 


Esther should not have another op- 
portunity of dancing or speaking 
with her cousin during the night, 
and contrived to make his visitors 


comprehend the young man’s exact - 


position in the house. Narrow- 
souled and proud, he could ill bear: 
to see how infinitely his nephew out-- 
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shone his son, and so felt an unen- 
viable species of pleasure in pub- 
lishing the fact of Gerald’s poverty. 

Feverish and weak, Willie was 
dragged through half-a-score of 
dances, and as the hours went by, his 
face seemed to contract, while cer- 
tainly it rivalled in hue the hand- 
kerchief he passed ever and anon 
across his damp forehead. His sis- 
ter, usually so thoughtful for his 
comfort, had wunaccountably lost 
sight of him, and, with a feeling re- 
sembling remorse, sought him out 
just as a few of the ounty ones were 
leaving. 

“ Dear Willie, are you tired ?” she 
said tenderly. 

“Oh! very, very tired.” His 
‘voice, always feeble, was sunk to a 
whisper, and it was with difficulty he 
could pronounce the words. 

“You must not stay, then ; I can- 
not have your health impaired. 
‘Come, Willie, into the library ; there 
is a fire, so you will not feel cold.” 

“T would rather go to bed. May 
I?” quavered her brother, raising 
his childish eyes pleadingly to hers. 

“May you? of course. I will go 
with you into the hall, when you can 
reach your room without meeting 
anyone. 

Thus saying, Esther imprisoned 
his hand, and without interruption 
they reached the door. ‘Good 
night, dear Willie !” said she, bend- 
ing forwards to kiss him. 

“Oh! don’t leave me, Esther ; I 
feel very ill.” 

“Tll—Good God!” Her last 
exclamation was caused by seeing 
him reel backwards ; and before she 
-could move, he lay at full length 
upon the floor. Paler than he had 
been he could not become, but a 
ghastly change flitted over his fea- 
tures that made Esther’s heart bound 
with fear as she stooped to raise 
him, calling at the same moment in 
loud shrill tones for assistance. 

“What has happened ?”—“ Is he 


in a fit?’—“Dear me How 
distressing !” These, and a dozen 
similar exclamations, were made by 
the guests, as they rushed out at 
Esther’s call and crowded round the 
prostrate figure. 

“Will one of you go and tell my 
father,” she entreated, hurriedly 
“‘ Ah, Gerald !” she cried, as she per- 
ceived him crossing the hall, ‘“ help 
me to raise him.” 

In an instant Gerald’s progress 
was arrested; then, catching in- 
stinctively at her meaning, he forced 
a passage to her and took up the 
fainting boy in his arms. 

“Where is Dr. Martin?” he said, 
looking round. “Ask him to come 
up-stairs directly; I will carry him 
to bed.” 

His action was as prompt as his 
words: before any one could stir 
from their places he was out of sight 
with his fragile burthen. How 
corpse-like the boy looked as he lay, 
his bright golden hair hanging lankly 
about his temples, the blue eyes 
filmy and fixed, the nether lip droop- 
ing ! 


“T was afraid he would be too 
heavy for you,” said Esther, as she 
entered the chamber panting and 
agitated. “Dr. Martin is coming 
up with papa ; what a good thing he 
should be here !” 

As she uttered the last word, Mr. 
Cleveland, attended by a grave- 
visaged man, appeared at the door. 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear father,” 
exclaimed she, going up tohim. “I 
think he has only fainted from 
fatigue.” 

Leaving her ananswered, he ap- 
proached the ‘bed, and as his eyes 
fell upon his son, tears dimmed 
them. As it has before been hinted, 
the affection he bore to Willie as his 
child was not more than his care of 
him as his heir. 

“What is it ails him?” he de- 
manded anxiously of the doctor. 
“Is he in any danger ?” 
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Well—no—no immediate dan- 
ger,” he said very deliberately ; ‘‘ but 
excitement and late hours won’t do 
for him.” 

“‘ Good heavens ! is it possible he 
may die ?” 

“Tt is better to be plain than to 
deceive you, Mr. Cleveland. He 
is in a very critical state indeed.” 

“Oh! don’t say so—don’t say so !” 
cried Esther, her eyes dark’ning with 
excess of emotion. 

“Your father desired me to tell 
him the precise truth, not that I 
would have you relinquish hope ; if 
he lives through to-morrow, he will 
probably do well.” 

“If he lives through to-morrow !” 
‘What an unfeeling speech !” thought 
Esther, who would not permit her- 
self to believe Willie in peril; “but 
how unjust I am to say so!” she ad- 
ded in the same breath; ‘“‘ we asked 
him for it.” 

After saying he would send some 
medicine, to be given the invalid as 
soon as his senses returned, the phy- 
sician retired, followed by the un- 
happy parent, when Esther, uncon- 
scious, in her despair, of Gerald’s 
presence, bent over her brother, 
showering sorrowing kisses upon him. 

“‘ My poor darling ! my dear, dear 
brother! what could I do without 
you?” she moaned. “Oh! wake, 
Willie, and s to me, or my heart 
will break.” But still his face re- 
tained its senseless,look, his skin its 
waxen whiteness, and large tears 
rolled from his sister’s eyes as she 
watched him. The doctor’s words 
smote heavily upon her, and she re- 
peated them aloud in accents of 
profound wretchedness, which each 
time sank deeper into the heart of 
her listener. 

When first they had been pro- 
nounced, Gerald’s pulse bounded 
with an electric thrill of—alas !— 
triumph, not grief. Often had he 
wished there were no such person as 
Willie Cleveland ; and although he 


had never given access to the 
thought, that if he were removed by 
death the result would be to him the 
same, now the idea was forced upon 
him, he cherished it with secret sa- 
tisfaction. 

“He is altogether unsuited to his 
position,” was his reflection, as he 
surveyed the stricken youth askance. 
“T should adorn it. Better far for 
him to die. Ah! if he really should, 
and that I, who to-day am the scorn- 
ed interloper, should to-morrow be 
the rightful inheritor!’”* He looked 
across the bed at Esther as he thus 
soliloquised, and continued—“ Then 
you, proud girl, would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge a regard 
for me, nor your father interpose to 
prevent our intercourse. Oh! I 
would make my name sound through 
the kingdom, and men should praise 
me for something beyond my wealth, 
But I am a fool, the puling heir yet 
lives, and may continue to do so, to 
the destruction of my hopes.” 

The company for the most part’ 
declined staying to hear the doctor’s 
opinion upon Willie’s sudden seizure, 
the rather hurrying away from the 
house as if it had been smitten by a 
blight. They came to be amused, 
not to condole ; and many of them 
were considerably provoked at 
Willie’s ill manners in being taken 
ill at such a time. 

“The stupid little thing ex. 
claimed Miss Paget, who had been 
one of the unfortunate boy’s most 
persevering tormentors. ‘‘ He should 
have been put to play in the nur- 
sery ; it is the only place fit for him. 
I declare he quite spoiled my plea- 
sure. Now, that tall, grand-looking 
cousin from America is something 
like.” 

“My dear Anastasia !” said her 
mother, with whom she was dri 
home, “how can you hunk dt 
praising that young man! he has not 
a shilling of his own, positively nota 


shilling.” 
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“La’’ma, you seem afraid that I 


should encourage him ; I hope I am © 


aware what is due to myself too well 
for that. You should just have seen 
how I snapped him when he asked 
me to dance. I felt sorry after; when 
I saw him with Esther Cleveland for 
a partner; but it would not have 
done to accept, as there is no know- 
ing where such things may end.” 

“ Quite right, my love ! I am aware 
I may always trust to your discre- 
tion,” returned ’ma, with a smile of 
calm gratification. “It is to be 
hoped,” she resumed seriously, “that 
the little booby won’t die; as I’m 
not sure whether his cousin would 
then come in for the property. 
There is another cousin living, I 
fancy, though where I don’t exactly 
know: they are low people, but 
while the Goundry’s countenance 
them, it would be absurd for me to 
refuse. I trust, Anastasia, my pet,” 
she cried, as a new thought struck 
her, “you were not unnecessarily 
rude to the new-comer.” 

“Who ?—I, ’ma? oh dear, no! but 
even if I have offended him, I can 
find a way to please him again. 
Governess says that I could make 
any one in love with me if I tried, 
and so I can.” 

“Undoubtedly, but it is hardly 
the nght thing to say ; though, with 
your unsophisticated, impulsive na- 
ture, it must be difficult to keep a 
check upon the expression of your 
thoughts.” 

Miss Innocence simpered, and 
looked out of the carriage window to 
discern how far they were from home. 


. CHAPTER III. 


THE FALL OF THE BALANCE, 


Tue day following the ball dawned 
without producing any favourable 
effect in the sick Willie. On his 
restoration to sense he was too weak 


to speak, and lay perfectly still with 
his sleepless eyes fixed on vacancy. 

Dr. Martin came before noon, 
intensifying, by his ominous looks, 
the alarm of the father and sister, 
and Gerald, filled with the conscious- 
ness of guilty exultation, took the 
opportunity of speaking to him alone 
as he left the chamber. 

“ Do you consider his danger in- 
creased ?” he asked ; his firmvoice 
slightly shaking. 

“No,” was the reply, meant to be 
encouraging ; “ on the contrary, there 
is a just perceptible token of amend- 
ment.” Glad news this for Gerald. 

“‘ Besotted idiot that I was !” he 
mentally exclaimed, “to imagine 
that such a piece of good luck could 
befal me. I seem marked out for 
misfortune ; why did I allow my 
father’s pursuasions to prevail, and 
come here to be tortured with the 
prospect of a position I can never 
attain? But courage—the germ of 
success is wé//; that I have, and ere 
long it may blossom and bear fruit.” 

In a mood fluctuating between 
hope and despondency, self-love and 
loathing, Gerald passed the hours that 
intervened until the doctor paid a 
second visit to the invalid ; and then 
such was his eagerness to hear the 
doom of the poor sufferer, that he 
went into the room with him. 

Willie’s face was now faintly tinged 
with red, and the dimmed eyes, which 
had resumed their usual expression, 
turned towards the door as the foot- 
steps of Gerald and the physician 
approached. 

“Ah! I see we are getting on 
very fast,” was the latter’s exclama- 
tion, as, with his watch in one hand 
and Willie’s wrist in the other, he 
counted the fluttering pulse. 

How glowed the hearts of Mr. 
Cleveland and Esther at the words ! 
how chilly they smote upon Gerald, 
who, with his utmost art, could 
scarcely hide his disappointment ! 
The lust of gain had settled upon 
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chim, and if he had endeavoured to 
subdue it, the power to do so had 
left him. 

Night came, and another and an- 
other, when Gerald was forced to 
abandon all thoughts of falling into 
Willie’s inheritance, for so fast did 
‘he improve, having once surmounted 
the shock his system had sustained 
from undue exertion, that he was 
-allowed on the fourth day from the 
party to resume his place down stairs. 
Important epoch this to all. Willie 
‘was delighted, as much as in him 
lay the capability to be delighted at 
anything ; and Esther seemed as if 
‘she could find no pleasanter task 
than that of shaking up the cushion 
which propped up his weary frame, 
and remarking upon his bettered 
appearance. 

“Don’t you think,” appealing to 
Gerald, “ that he has a little colour 
now ? at any rate, his complexion is 
shealthier than it has been for some 
time. Why, Willie, I believe you 
‘will soon be stronger than you 
‘ever were, and take part in any 
out-door game ; play at cricket and 
row.” 

Her brother responded by a 
feeble laugh,.and bared his arm 
to judge of its sinews, as he had 
seen young men do. Perfectly in- 
nocent of muscle was it, and thin 
as a skeleton. Very little boating 
and cricketing power in that poor 
limb, Willie. 

“Then what rides and walks you 
can have, not to mention fishing !” 
continued Esther, almost animatedly. 
“T suppose, to make up for lost 
‘time, you will be out nearly the day 
long with Gerald, scaring all the 
‘birds about.” 

“J think I should like hunting 
better than shooting,” said Willie. 
“Harry Paget calls it the jolliest 

rt in the world.” 

Esther and Gerald both smiled, 
the one pityingly, the other ironi- 
cally. 


“You take a fence!” the latter 
remarked. ‘ You would break your 
neck in the attempt—not,” he men- 
tally added, “that 7 should be in- 
consolable, nor, indeed, ought the 
loss of such a babyfied creature to 
be irreparable to your father or 
sister.” 

The object of this reflection was 
truly wanting in those qualities we 
look for in a youth; and Harry 


Paget, his authority in most things, . 


had made him shed tears by calling 
him, in moments of passion, a milk- 
sop and coward, with other equally 
odious epithets ; but, considering the 
physical drawbacks he had always 
been subject to, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that at Gerald’s speech his 
desire to take part in a hunt should 
give place to terror. 

“Oh, I don’t want to do 
anything that is attended with 
danger. What is there that is safe 
to do ?” 

“ Nothing,” snapped his cousin. 
“T am afraid that even upon your 
rocking-horse you would be subject 
to mischances.” 

The tears rushed to Willie’s eyes 
at this taunt: he was particularly 
sensitive, and felt his deficiencies 

with cruel intensity. 

“ There !” exclaimed Esther, flash- 
ing an angry look upon the of- 
fender, “You have made him 
cry. How can you be so unfeel- 
ing?” and she set about comfort- 
ing her brother in a way that proved 
she felt him to be no better than 
a child. 

Vexed with himself for having 
given way to such small spite, Gerald 
was quite ready to make proper 
apology, and soon Willie was smil- 
ing again yet more hopefully than 
before. His sister could not, how- 
ever, forget the slight offered to her 
darling ; and after he had retired she 
said in a severe tone, “I hope you 
will never again wound Willie’s feel- 
ings as you did just now—he is too 
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conscious already of the difference 
between himself and other boys ; and 
if his spirits are depressed, it ‘will 
naturally tend to retard his progress 
to health.” 

“T have already confessed myself 
in the wrong, though if you consider 
that my atonement ought to proceed 
further, pray point out the way by 
which I can gain your pardon.” 

Esther looked earnestly at him, 
fancying she detected a vein of 
banter in his accent, but nothing 
could be more sincere than his ex- 
pression, and she replied less harshly, 
“You have only to promise never 
to play upon his susceptibilities. 
Poor boy !” she resumed with mourn- 
ful tenderness ; “ he has no brother, 
at once to excite him to exertion 
and to watch that he does not over- 
tax his endurance. I thought you 
would supply a brother’s place to 
him.” 

“To please you I would do any- 
thing,” responded Gerald, mean- 
ingly. “Will it really afford you 
gratification for me to win his regard 
and make him my companion ?” 

“Tt will—great, great gratifica- 
tion,” answered Esther readily, for 
she divined not the under-current of 
thought that dictated his speech. 
The spell he began to weave around 
her on the night of Willie’s illness 
had been since dispelled by her 
anxiety. Her manner to him was 
as scrupulously and constrainedly 
polite as during the first few days of 
his coming, and through mortifica- 
tion at her distancy, and admiration 
of her virtues, he was at times half 
frenzied. 

“Now,” thought he, as he fur- 
tively watched her calm face, “ you 
can meet my gaze unabashed ; ere 
long your ice-bound passions will 
break loose, and you will blush and 
tremble beneath my survey, acknow- 
ledging in your inmost soul that I 
am your destined master. Yes, 
though at present you may glory in 


your freedom, you will one day biess 
your shackles and live but in my 
smiles. I would have a woman so 
love me that I should be paramount 
to every other object, the centre of 
all her musings, my approbation the 
summit of her aim. Can affection 
thus vehement ever burn in your 
heart, Esther? I believe it, utterly 
devoid of warmth, as you seem ; and 
if the dormant spark exists it shall 
be my task to discover and cultivate 
it. Oh, it is maddening to see you 
thus lovely and indifferent !” 

Had Esther been an impulsive, 
lively girl, likely to be won by the 
first man who addressed her in terms 
of affection, Gerald would have con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to try 
to captivate her; as it was, he re- 
garded it as a triumph worthy of 
him ; and in the absence of an ab- 
sorbing interest in the pursuit, he 
felt impelled, by his pride alone, to 
the work of insinuating himself into 
her favour. 

As a means of ingratiating himself 
with his fair cousin, Gerald, fro: 
this date, made it his care to eradi- 
cate from her brother’s fancy all sus- 
picion of dislike or envy on his part. 
From the beginning Willie, being 
instinctively aware that Gerald was 
not his well-wisher, had stood upon 
the defensive, and now eyed with 
considerable distrust his overtures — 
to friendship. But as caution can- 
not live long in the soul of one by 
nature unsuspecting, the boy’s vigi- 
lance was destined to give way be- 
fore the man’s skilled arts. Had, 
indeed, Gerald been a mere bungler 
in his task, Willie would have been 
deceived by his professions of at- 
tachment ; for as his weakly frame be- 
came invigorated, his mind, making 
a corresponding progress, voluntarily 
cast off the morbid feelings which 
had before possessed it, and became 
inspired with buoyancy and confi- 
dence. 

The young heir even began to re- 
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flect upon his worldly position and, 
comparing it to others, imagined, 
with pardonable conceit, that he was 
in truth the great personage he was 
declared. -Artlessly he would make 
confession to Gerald of his various 


plans for the future, as they formed: 


themselves in his brain, and this to 
the discontented dependent was any- 
thing but agreeable. 

As an example of the tone assumed 
by Willie towards his cousin, one con- 
versation out of numerous similar ones 
may be cited. They were both ina 
summer arbour, and Willie, pointing 
his finger to the house, said, “ It is 
a well-looking place enough, and 
the grounds are very nice ; but when 
I am a man I won't always stay 
here—I will live in London for a few 
months at a time, and travel, as other 
people do. What grand parties I 
will give ! not that I care much about 
that sort of thing, only it would 
please Esther ; women are so des- 
perately fond of dancing, and won’t 
she be admired! There is Anastasia 
Paget, you remember her? She re- 
fused you for a partner and bored 
me to death. She thinks an im- 
mense deal of herself, with her hay- 
coloured hair and painted cheeks, 
though she isn’t a quarter so good- 
looking, or well-bred as Esther, who 
never puts on beauty-airs nor doles 
out her civility according to rank. 
Oh, I should like to see her associ- 
ate with real ladies and gentlemen, 
and not these half-and-half aristo- 
crats.” 

Gerald laughed mockingly. 

“What,” he asked, “‘ are we ?” 

“Never mind, we don’t pretend 
to anything above us,” returned 
Willie, changing colour, adding, with- 
out being conscious of the contra- 
diction, “ Esther is as good as the 

best of them, and I would tell any- 
body so who ventured to slight her. 
She shall have everything she likes : 
a new dress every day if she wants, 
and good as the Queen 


wears. I shall be rich enough to 
buy,all London.” 

“The boasting idiot,” mentally 
ejaculated his auditor, but he did 
not remark aloud upon the latter 
part of the boy’s foolish prattle, and 
only said, “ Esther is hardly the sort 
of girl to be pleased with such dis 
play. Can you think of no other 
method to prove your love for her ?” 

“Well, no,” very deliberately. 
“‘ She doesn’t want horses. Fairy is 
quite enough for her ; but ‘you like 
them, and if,” he continued with an 
imperial air, “you will wait a few 
years you shall have a stud and a 
valet like papa: I will make you a 
gentleman.” 

This wild talk, if regarded at all, 
should have been with indulgence, 
for it was prompted by kindness ; 
but Gerald’s indignation bubbled up 
at the patronising tone the boy as- 
sumed. 

“Confound the puppy’s impu- 
dence !” he thought ; “ he has begun 
early to show off his power; but 
softly, my young gentleman, there 
are many slips between the cup and 
the lip, and perhaps it will be for 
me—not you—to reign.” 

The first angry flash of emotion 
passed, he replied composedly, 
“You are exceedingly good to in- 
clude me in your plans.” 

“No, I am not,” protested Willie, 
a little downcast. “I must spend 
the money somehow ; and you may 
as well have a share, for-you are our 
relation after all, though your father 
did behave badly. . 

“Badly, what do you mean ” 
cried the other, firing up in an in- 


stant; for he retained a strong, if. 


unwisely founded, regard for the de- 
ceased captain, ‘“ He never injured 
anyone but himself. 

His companion gave a prolonged 
“Oh,” being unwilling to enter into 


an argument, or to give in uncondi- -. - 


tionally. Slender as was his experi- 
ence of the world he had learred 
c 
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that it is impossible for a man to act 
ill and bear the punishment entirely 
himself. Had not his uncle’s reck- 
less extravagance embittered the 
life of his wife, and cast his son out 
penniless ? 

Twenty times a day did hapless 
Willie thus in different ways un- 
wittingly feed Gerald’s animosity ; 
for, besides his inconsiderateness of 
speech, he was become so self-willed 
that nothing but the fulfilment of 
his caprices would satisfy him, yet, 
in extenuation, let it be stated they 
were perfectly harmless, and then 
had he not been taught to regard 
his wishes as supreme, his word law ? 

Tired of fishing, which he had 
taken to with great zeal when first 
able to leave the house, Willie as- 
pired to the hardier pleasure of rid- 
ing, and for a time gained in health 
and courage whilst scampering over 
the island, sometimes with Esther, 
sometimes with Gerald; but soon 
this pastime, pronounced in the 
beginning above every other, palled, 
and a new one had to be looked 
after. Mr. Cleveland, lavish in his 
expenditure for his son, proposed 
having a yacht built, upon which 
Willie, excited with the thought, 
jumped about for joy, and fixed the 
next day but one for a cruise. His 
father laughed at his supposition that 
a yacht could be made and launched 
in a few hours; while Esther 
sighed that his delight should be 
quenched by, the prospect of months’ 
delay, when, more to cheer her than 
her brother, Gerald suggested that, 
at the same time his uncle gave the 
order for the yacht, he should try 
to purchase a ready-made skiff, in 
which Willie might learn to row. 

The very thing, said all, and as it 
was planned, so executed. The 
boat Mr. Cleveland was so fortunate 
as to become the possessor of, was 
as pretty a fashioned thing as ever 
skimmed the water, not like the eight 
oars used by the University crews, that 


seem too narrow for a human body 
to be squeezed into, nor yet an un- 
wieldy tub, but a compromise be- 
tween the two. 

After the first essay in boating, 
Willie’s unnamed fear was exchanged 
for a happy sense of security ; and, 
the amusement being found more 
enduring than anything tried before,. 
the little craft might be seen every 
morning gliding over the smooth 
and boundless deep. 

If Mr. Cleveland seldom made 
one in these excursions, Esther invari 
ably added the attraction of her 
presence to the mild freshness of 
the May air, and the beauty of the 
sun-tinted ocean. One morning, 
however, as Gerald and Willie were 
about setting forth, she declined ac- 
companying them, as she was suffer- 
ing from what heroines are supposed. 
to be exempt from—a cold, in the 
face too, and having a handkerchief 
bound round it, she could not well. 
show herself from home. 

This particular day the sea exhi- 
bited tokens of becoming what 


sailors call squally ; and Gerald, be- ~ 


fore he descended into the boat, 
warned Willie that if he were afraid. 
of a wetting, he had better go home 
again. 

“ Afraid !’ echoed he, looking 
grandly scornful, but with an accele- 
rated pulse, nevertheless; “no I 
won't lose my pleasure for a drop of 
water.” 

“Very well ; if you have made up 
your mind give me your hand at 
once, though it really is not very 
promising weather: look at that 
cloud yonder !” 

“Oh! it won’t rain yet, and I 
must learn to row, so that I can take: 
Esther out if she wants by myself.” 

Gerald made no answer, having: 
already forgotten the cloud (which 
instead of widening, gradually 
dispersed, leaving the sky un- 
sullied); and Willie, made more 
languid by the heat, reclined ‘upon 
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his cushions, watching the fisher- 
men’s boats, as they fearlessly 
bounded over the waves far into the 
sea. While Gerald rested his arms 
upon the oars in thought, and Willie 
sunk into a semi-doze, the boat, im- 
pelled by the tide, had gone some 
distance, when the boy, opening 
his eyes and starting up, cried out, 
“The storm is coming fast; can’t 
you feel large drops fall upon you 
now and then ?” 

“Yes, we will return; it will be 
safer.” 

“Do you 

“‘ Apprehend danger,” said Gerald, 
filling up the pause made by the 
other’s rising terror. “No, I do 
not ; still it will be well toget home be- 
fore there is a possibility of the tem- 
pest reaching its height, for atempest 
it will be: the sky is black again.” 

Willie here seized upon one of 
the oars. “It is no time to delay,” 
said his cousin ; “ give it to me.” 

“Why not let me pull? I can 
very well now.” 

Instead of good-humouredly ex- 
postulating, Gerald laughed in deri- 
sion, and with wrathful violence 
snatched the oar from the boy’s 
weak hand, demanding to know if 
he wanted to fill the boat with water. 

“TI am sure I could row well 
enough if you would let me,” 
grumbled Willie, bursting with mor- 
tification at his mistake, “and I will 
do it. It is not your boat; you 
know you have nothing ; everything 
belongs to me, even Whirlwind, that 
you ride.” 

Gerald, rowing with his might and 
main, did not speak, nor even look 
round ; but what a fiendish scowl 
knit his brows, how his brain seethed 
and whirled with hate, scorn, and 
envy! If a wish could have made 
Willie a corpse and himself heir, 
there would have been an immediate 
change in the Cleveland dynasty. 

. Meanwhile the young man was 


straining every nerve 


the waves were rising higher, the 
rain descending more swiftly, so that 
at last the breakers crested them- 
selves head over head, dashing 
against the frail bark as if intent 
upon sinking it. The wind, defying 
the rower’s strength, had carried it 
nearly a mile out to sea, and, 
utterly exhausted with his endea- 
vours to stem the tide, he paused to 
catch breath. 

“Oh! Gerald, can’t you get it to 
shore ?” wailed Willie, pitifully. All 
his silly defiance, with his artificial 
courage, was flown ; and quaking and 
pale he gazed despairingly at the 
distant cliffs, and from them to the 
wild ocean. 

His cousin, unable to forgive his 
late offence, would not trouble to 
soothe his fright, again setting him- 
self to the vain task of guiding the 
boat to land. Farther and farther 
it drifted away, until he began to 
take part in Willie’s sad forebodings. 
Useless was it to battle with the 
elements, which mocked at all his 
efforts, and fain was he to resign 
himself to their mercy, although the 
the boat was filling fast ; nor by his 
single exertion was it possible to 
empty the water as it rolled over the 
sides. 

“Pity I didn’t let Maltby come 
with us; he might have been of ser- 
vice in bailing——” 

He could not finish, for Willie 
screamed, “ Look at the wave, it will 
come upon us in a moment !” 

Gerald had just time to look, and 
no more, ere the white monster, dash- 
ing furiously upon the craft, plunged 
it deep into the ocean. 

A moment, and the boat rose again, 
but it had been overturned, engulfing 
the cousins beneath. Calm, even 
in this terrible emergency, Gerald, 


through instinct rather than pity, 


grasped Willie’s arm, and, diving with 

him below the boat, rose to the sur- 

fan bearing aloft the wen drooping 
orm. 
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Bravely making towards the shore, 

he breasted the waves until one, more 
powerful than its fellows, wrested 
Willie’s enfeebled grasp, bearing him 
upon its tide down—down to death. 
Yet again he rose ; Gerald heard him 
cry for help, but made no response. 
The demon Avarice whispered to him 
thus :—‘“ Let him sink, he is your 
natural foe; when he is gone you 
will fill his envied position.” A cold 
sweat broke out upon him as this 
thought rose,—a feeling that was half 
compunction, half trumph; and, 
never looking back, he swam to shore, 
from whence, dripping and panting, 
he made for the house. 
' Before he was half way there, he 
was met by Mr. Cleveland and 
Esther, whose anxious faces became 
horror - stricken at seeing him 
alone. 

“ Where’s Willie ?” they both cried 
at once. ‘Where have you left 
him ?” 

Gerald could not form his lips to 
say :—“he is drowned ;” neverthe- 
less, his portentous silence sent an 
agonising conviction to their hearts 
that this was so. Mr. Cleveland, tot- 
tering under the blow, fell upon the 
ground senseless ; but Esther stirred 
not, and no sound broke from her: 
she stood as if transformed to stone— 
an image of blank despair. 

And Gerald—what felt he ? some- 
thing more torturing even than the 
grief of either the bereaved father 
or sister. In some cases remorse is 
slow to follow crime, in others it 
comes as quickly as thunder follows 
the flash. “ Why does my conscience 
thus sting me?” he said to himself: 
*T did not kill him.” But did you 
try to save him? was truth’s inexor- 
able demand—yet even to this, the 
evil one put in his mouth the plea— 
“ Had I sought to do so, I should 
have lost my own life.” “ Lying ex- 
cuse,” retorted the inward voice ; 
“you knew that, you would have 
risked nothing.” 


Not long did Esther remain im- 
moveable, but approaching him, said 
in a hollow voice :— 

“Come with me: show me where 
he was lost.” 

At her words he started guiltily, 
and made a step forwards. 

‘Something must be done,” cried 
she wildly. ‘Let us take help to 
him.” 

“ Alas, what are you saying? How 
can help reach him now ?” 

“Oh, God, it is too much to bear ! 
And so lately he was snatched from 
the grave. Why was I not with him ? 
He would have been safe then.” 

“Esther, what mean you? Do you 
think I made no effort to rescue 
him? When he was washed from 
my arms, he was dying from exhaus- 
tion, and to have dived for him again 
would have been sure destruction to 
me.” 

“Yes, yes! I am unjust. I should 
never have doubted your fidelity to 
my dear Willie. You promised to be 
a brother to him ?” 

“ A brother to him!” the sentence 
seemed to scorch his brain ; for had 
he not—a second Cain—steeped his 
soul in the blood of the one he had 
vowed to succour ? 

A group of servants, with scared, 
white faces, formed about the cousins, 
and followed them as they hurried to 
the cliff, through the pouring rain and 
boisterous wind; but what cared 
Esther for the storm, though it 
blew fearfully around her unprotected 
head, and drenched her streaming 
hair? They quickly gained the shore, 
from whence they could discern the 
boat, now hoisted high on the waves, 
now sunk beneath them. How Esther 
shuddered to behold them frolic with 
it, knowing that they were thus sport- 
ing with her brother’s corpse! She 
fancied once or twice she saw a body 
cast up by the foaming billows, that 
Willie’s hands waved frantically 
above them for assistance. But 
this was a delusion, and all that she 
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could rest upon as a certainty was, 
that he was dead. 

Let the curtain of silence shroud 
her and her father’s sorrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MYRA NEVILLE. 


Mrs. ALFRED NEVILLE, the Julia 
Cleveland of former days, was at this 
date a widow without jointure, and the 
mother of a son and two daughters. 

A buxom, bright-eyed girl was she 
when she escaped from the paternal 
roof to fly with the dashing young 
cornet ; and now, at forty-six, she was 
prematurely aged, retaining scarcely 
a trace of her earlier bloom. After 
a gay, short life in London, the pair 
had returned to the vicinity of Spring- 
field, hoping against hope that her 
father would relent; but year after 
year dragged on, bringing an increase 
of trouble, and still the door re- 
mained shut against the disobedient 
daughter. Her husband’s relatives 
—who lived at Carnarvon—enraged 
at Mr. Cleveland’s obstinacy, grum- 
bled sorely at being burthened with 
the “fastidious doll” and her chil- 
dren, and grudgingly allowed her 
barely sufficient to support a show of 
decency. Hard was it for the spoilt 
child of luxury, used to adulation and 
command, to be snubbed, on the one 
hand, by a mother-in-law for exceed- 
ing her stipend by a shilling, and on 
the other by her husband, for not 
having the house and table better 
appointed. Nor did she bear her 
change of fortune, though self-sought, 
with patience ; quite half her time 
was spent in weak repinings. Oh! 
that she had never met Alfred 
Neville, or that she had not been so 
silly as to defy her father’s authority 
by eloping. 

As she had never been a woman 
of strong mind, ill-health, poverty, 
and care had entirely robbed her of 
the buoyant manner which used to 


pass for cheerfulness, and if she took 
real delight in anything, it was in 
describing to her children what they 
had lost. 

Her husband, numbered at least 
ten years with the dead, was mourned 
by her as a saint; and though the 
only legacy he bequeathed to his son 
was one of debt, the young man 
spoke and thought with kindly in- 
dulgence of him, making it the pur- 
pose of his life to clear his name 
from reproach. For this he relied 
solely upon his own exertions, as. 
also for the maintenance of his 
mother and sisters, his father’s rela-- 
tions having entirely “dropped” 
them upon the Cornet’s death. Paul! 
had for ten years held a good post in 
a mercantile firm at Liverpool, (for 
he was in his twenty-eighth year), and 
urged to renewed efforts by the 
gigantic task he had assigned him- 
self, took every means of augmenting 
his savings. 

Bred up in the hard school of priva- 
tion, he had little of youth’s romance 
left, and in word and deed was alike 
uncompromising. The ill example 
of his father, far from proving cor- 
rupting, acted as the strongest deter- 
rent of dissipation, and while he 
shrank dismayed at the lamentable 
results produced by his parent’s con- 
duct, he felt a contemptuous disgust 
of vice for its own vileness. Again, in 
hismother,he witnessed asad example 
of misused time and energy, so, brac- 
ing up hismind to forego all self-indul- 
gence, and determined not to shut his 
eyes to the hard practical road before 
him, he had set forth in the march 
of life. But Panl, as other zealous 
aspirants to virtue have done, shot 
wide of the true course to be adopted 
by the sojourner on earth’s chequered 
path. While bravely and manfully 
he prepared himself to face difficulties 
and temptations, he wilfully eschewed 
the expectation that amidst the 
brambles and rocks fair flowers were 
springing up, which it was no sin to 
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gather. He was far from adopting 
the belief that there beat no faithful, 
gentle heart beneath the disguise of 
conventional sharhs, but love must 
remain as remote from him as plea- 
sure : had he not his mother’s home 
to keep, his father’s bills to pay? 
How often he groaned in spirit over 
the latter! what an alarming total 
they made! yet he had solemnly 
vowed to discharge them, that he 
might no longer shrink from chal- 
lenging the public gaze. The plan, 
noble in itself, was but the index to 
a host of noble sacrifices and hours 
of patient toil. It was a usual thing 
for him to spend a night in his em- 
ployer’s counting-house, amidst a 


bewildering pile of accounts and . 


correspondence ; and as areward for 
all his hardships he would calculate 
what he should be able to amass by 
another year. Sometimes he joyed 
in the anticipation of early success, 
at others was overpowered by the 
conviction that his design was hope- 
less. Certainly it could only be of 
very distant accomplishment under 
the present circumstances, and the 
severest trial to his fortitude was 
having to restrict the poor enjoy- 
ments of his mother and sisters for 
the sake of adding to his sacred 
hoard. For the rigid restraint he 
put upon himself he got very limited 
praise. The people outside his 
home, ignorant of the motives of his 
carefulness, called him penurious ; 
and as for his mother, if she ap- 
plauded him in words, in reality she 
did all she could to oppose his wishes. 

Myra ought to have a new bonnet 
or mantle, as the case might be, she 
would say, and his younger sister— 
Jessie—would innocently repeat to 
him poor mamma’s regret that she 
could not have a new pair of curtains 
or acarpet. To be sure, they were 
necessary enough—Paul didn’t at- 
tempt to deny that; but then, he 
would ask, how, if these extra ex- 
penses were to be met, could he put 


by anything? Mrs. Neville lacked 
the courage to say she would prefer 
the money being spent in bonnets 
and curtains, though she might in 
her heart be thus guilty ; and, con- 
sidering the worthiness of Paul’s mo- 
tives, it was something galling to 
fancy that she regarded him as 
tyrannical. Differently, however, as 
the mother and son might feel upon 
the subject of money, never a word 
approaching to unkindness passed 
between them, and the Sunday Paul 
spent monthly at home was one 
always of high jubilee. 

The residence of Mr. Cleveland’s 
sister was situated but little more than 
a mile from Springfield ; but not even 
a personal knowledge existed be- 
tween the younger members of the 
two families, who might have passed 
a hundred times without any sus- 
picion of their relationship; and 
whenever chance brought their 
parents together, neither permitted 
themselves to give the slightest 
token of recognition. 

Mrs. Neville attributed it to the 
interested endeavours of her brothers 
that her father had refused, both 
during his life and in his will, to 
acknowledge her as his daughter ; 
and the hatred that sprung up in her 
mind from this belief, was the only 
remaining sign of that spasmodic 
strength, that obdurate wilfulness, 
which distinguished her before 
poverty and sickness laid their heavy 
hand upon her. 

From Paul’s and Myra’s infancy 
she had instilled into them a con- 
temptuous abhorrence of all who 
bore the name of Cleveland, yet in 
so silent a manner that neither was 
aroused to any curiosity respecting 
the inhabitants of Springfield, nor 
cared to compare the actual John 
Cleveland with the one their mother 
drew in such forbidding colours. 
Had the Nevilles mingled at all in 
society, they must of encountered 
their kindred ; but they were entirely 
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out of the pale of the wealthy and 
fashionable people of Bencarn, 
attended a different church, took 
other walks, and altogether lived 
contrary lives. As a matter of course, 
they had heard of the demise of the 
late heir and the accession of the 
new, though, as it was not likely to 
affect them, they soon dismissed the 
subject from their thoughts. The 
idea never entered Paul’s brain that 
he might, sometime, be in a position 
to lay claim to his uncle’s wealth: he 
was no schemer or dreamer, and 
when he heard that a brother’s son 
had taken the lost Willie’s place, 
neglected to inquire whether he was 
an only son or not. 

One evening, scarcely a month 


from Willie’s death, Mrs. Neville 


and her daughters were together in 
their little front parlour, the former 
leaning back in an arm-chair, with 
her hands folded listlessly on her lap, 
and Myra, the elder of the girls, 
standing before the mirror, putting 
on her bonnet, while little Jessie 
was in attendance with her mantle 
and gloves. 

“There, mamma, I am _ ready 
now,” said Myra surveying herself 
after completing her attire. “ My 
dress is too dark to suit my bonnet, 
though.” 

“It is not very seasonable, in- 
deed,” replied her mother, who had 
a strong propensity to make the 
worst of everything. “I wish Paul 
would let me buy you that mauve 
silk ; it is so very pretty.” 

“It is of no use wishing for it,” 
interposed Myra, “and I am sorry, 
my dear mamma, that you should 
tease him abeut getting things he 
cannot afford. But tell me, how do 
I look ?” 

No need for the question, or the 
mother’s proud response ; for what- 
ever varied opinion there may have 
been about her clothes, there could 
be none concerning her attractions, 
which were superlative. Where could 


be matched her eyes? limped grey, 
whose pupils, wonderfully large 
—now flashed and kindled with 
strong feeling—now were subdued 
by sentiment. What form could ex- 
cel her’s in symmetry and grace? 
What complexion put to shame the 
glowing red and dazzling white of her 
cheeks and brow? Then her luxu- 
riant hair, of the darkest brown— 
whose hair ever fell into curls so 
artistically beautiful? Enchanting 
Myra! what a world of unexplored 
passion and tenderness were veiled 
by her aspect of serenity ! how much 
of sterling worth! yet she possessed 
qualities more apt to be denominated 
faults than virtues—was daring, am- 
bitious, and restless. Very injudicious 
training did her impulsive, fiery 
heart receive from her mother, whom 
she loved without revering. Mrs. 
Neville had, indeed, too little self- 
control to acquire dominion over 
another person, and least of all over 
Myra—her disposition being rather 
to command than to submit. But if 
her mother failed to win her respect, 
it was accorded freely to Paul. She 
sympathised with him in his noble 
aim of freeing their father’s memory 
from stigma, doing all in her power to 
forward it: nor did she stop at this, 
but longed to behold him elevated 
to some high pinnacle of fame where 
she could look up to, and admire 
him—for she was more proud than 
fond of her brother, and wished less 
fervently that he should become 
contented than great. Contentment 
was what she never could attain for 
herself, however successful she was 
in keeping up a show of cheerfulness, 
and was always secretly agitated by 
vague aspirations for distinction. 

It was not often Myra came under 
Paul’s censure, which had more 
weight with her than would the re- 
proofs of a whole bench of magis- 
trates; and it was chiefly for her 
proneness to indulge in visions of un- - 
attainable glory and happiness, that 
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he would chide her. She was just 
the reverse of her brother ; heedless 
and ardent, and fretted, not because 
there was no oasis in the desert, but 
because she was prevented mingling 
in the world that, seen through the 
happy medium of imagination, was 
to her as fresh and unsullied as her 
own sweet life. 

Mrs. Neville, broken-spirited and 
to all outer interests cold, was a 
companion wholly unsuited to her ; 
and what associate could Jessie be 
—as yet not twelve—to one who had 
reached the pleasing boundaries of 
girl and womanhood? She wished 
she had a sister older, or that Paul 
felt more as she did, and could al- 
ways be at home with her: vain, 
however, were these wishes, and from 
them she was led to form others—in- 
definite and unsubstantial, certainly, 
but leading in a direction dangerous 
to one so impetuous and impressible. 

Her gloves put on, and parasol in 
hand, Myra gave a kiss to her mother 
and Jessie, and tripped out of the 
parlour, assuring the former, in an- 
swer to her caution, that she would 
return in good time. 

She was going upon no important 
mission—simply to return a book 
lent her by an old lady, who had 
been, for ‘years, her great friend. 
Mrs. Masters had promised to leave 
her, her little property, and was al- 
ways telling her in effect the same 
tale—that she, the most beautiful of 
beautiful creatures, must eventually 
marry a prince. 

“Not much liklihood of that,” 
thought Myra, as this oft-repeated 
prophecy recurred to her during her 
walk ; and something between a sigh 
and a smile parted her rosy lips. 

“Yes, I am pretty; I can’t help 
believing what everybody ees 
about ; and if I am deficient in ac- 
‘complishments, I know one language 
besides my own and can sing, like a 
syren, Mrs. Masters tells me, so that 
I might win the hearts of the blind ; 


not that my voice is of any great 
service to me; it will never, I = 
pose, lift me out of obscurity. The 
thought is rather bitter, yet how 
wicked I am to repine! Paul makes 
no complaint, and what hardships 
he has to endure! If he felt them, 
though, very strongly, would he not 
break out now and then? One 
might fancy he had no hopes or 
desires, he always seems so satis- 
fied ; but for me, I would prefer 
to purchase happiness by seasons of 
pain than know nothing except dull 
calmness, Rather let my life re- 
semble the ocean, now serenely fair, 
now wildly troubled, than a pool 
ever still and placid. I often won- 
der if any. body is really happy, not 
poor mamma, nor Paul, and Jessie 
—she is too young to know much of 
either joy or grief. Am I happy? 
no: though at times I want for no- 


‘thing! at others how I crave for 


some change, some excitement! I 
wish I were a man, then I should 
be at liberty to carve for myself a 
position and seek variety in the 
world ; a woman’s path is bounded 
on every side.” 

Thus soliliquising, Myra walked 
on, quite’ unconscious that she} had 
been, from her mother’s door, the ob- 
ject of vigilant pursuit to an exceed- 
ingly “flashy” individual, with a profu- 
sion of rings upon his fingers and hair 
upon his tace; and when she stop- 
ped at the cottage of her old friend, 
he, after scrutinising the door with 
as great care as the captain in the 
‘‘ Forty Thieves,” commenced pacing 
before it like a sentinel, waiting for 
Myra to come out. 

He had to stay longer than per- 
haps he expected, for garrulous Mrs. 
Masters would not release her fa- 
vourite until she had sifted over and 
over again whatever gossip the town 
afforded, and even then insisted on 
detaining her to sing, declaring that 
she would rather hear a ballad from 
her than any of the fine opera¥airs. 
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Without much persuasion, Myra 
was led from one to another, until 
grey twilight falling, she started up 


with an exclamation of reproach for 


her thoughtlessness. 

“Are you going already?” said 
Mrs. Masters ; “ you really must sing 
something more first. I don’t mind 
it being sentimental for once.” 

“Then,” said Myra, “it shall be 


a song I learned only yesterday ;”. 


and in a voice full of feeling she 
sang thus :— 


O Love! if thou the tyrant art 
That poets picture thee, 

How is it, while thy captives moan, 
The free hate to be free ? 

Thy shaft is poisoned, all do say ; 
Its wound will never heal ; 

What madness, then, can make us wish 
Its fatal power to feel? 


Yet who would not exchange the laugh 
For love’s enraptured sigh ? 

”*T would be as hard to live unloved 
As by Love’s dart to die. 


Mrs. Masters sighed as the girl 
ceased, fearing that her heart con- 
tained a more passionate longing for 
love than could be put into words ; 
and, in truth, as Myra bade her 


. friend good bye, there was a painful 


abstraction in her looks.  Fortu- 
nately the idea, that her mother 
might become alarmed for her 
safety, forced her to accelerate her 
pace, and partly dissolved the 
shadowy glories of love and _hero- 
land, which the melody of her own 
song had created. 

“Don’t walk so fast, pray,” said 
some one in her rear; “it quite fa- 
tigues me to keep up with you.” 

Myra neither turned nor spoke ; 
and though she could not recognise 
the voice, identified its owner in her 
mind with a person she had before 
remarked hovering disagreeably near 
her in her solitary walks. He was 
assuredly possessed of a good stock 
of patience to wait so long for her, 
but then to look at Myra Neville was 
a boon. 


“T hope you are not afraid of me,” 
resumed her follower. “I would not 
vex you for the world, and only 
want to form your acquaintance.” 

Instead of making use of an indig- 
nant protest against this unmanly 
conduct, or appealing to him to 
cease his persecution, she kept the 
wise course of silence, and, setting 
her lips firmly, proceeded, yet with 
a nervous flutter at her breast. 

The road was lonely, and, though 
it was in the middle of June, the 
night was dark; but Myra, if an 
noyed, was not terrified, until she 
felt an arm thrown around her, and 
beheld a whiskered face within an 
inch or two of her own. Then she 
screamed lustily, struggling with vio- 
lence to free herself from the man’s 
rude embrace. 

“You little fury, I will have a kiss 
for that !” cried he, as she gave him a 
severe blow upon the cheek, and, 
despite her utmost resistance, he 
succeeded in making good his word ; 
but before he could repeat the out 
rage, he was felled by an unseen 
hand. 

“You will know better than insult 
a lady another time,” said the new- 


comer, as the dandy with difficulty - 


rose to his feet. 

Blushing and agitated, Myra 
stammered her gratitude for this op- 
portune interference, and the light 
was fully sufficient to prove to the 
rescuer that his prowess could not 
have been devoted in the cause of 
one fairer. He said something to. 
this effect, in answer, that tended to: 
increase Myra’s confusion ; but, en- 
deavouring to compose herself, she 
presented her hand to him—she 
could not do less, she thought—and 
repeated her 
then, perceiving that her tormentor 
had slunk away, bade him good 
night. 

“You must permit me to be your: 
companion,” said the stranger (who, 
to avoid mystification, let me at once- 
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declare to be Gerald Cleveland), 
“‘otherwise you may be subjected to 
further persecution.” 

“You are very kind,” said Myra, 
uncertain whether she ought to ac- 
cept or decline his offer; “but I 
have nearly two miles to go.” 

“All the more reason that I 
should accompany you,” replied he, 
placing himself at her side. 

Myra fancied that perhaps he was 
thinking her very indiscreet in being 
out so late, and explained how it 
had occurred. Why she should care 
to right herself in the opinion of a 
person she had never seen before, 
.and might never meet again, she did 
not inquire; it was a fact, not- 
withstanding, that she was unwilling 
he should think ill of her. 

Desultory as was the conversation 
between the two, Myra somehow 
fancied that no time had ever passed 
so quickly as the half-hour it took 
to reach her home, and she felt 
strangely reluctant to part from her 
new-found friend. 

At the door, she once more 
tendered him her hand and thanks ; 
and, as if unconsciously, he retained 
her pretty fingers, while he affirmed 
that the obligation was entirely on 
his side. With a kind good-bye he 
then left her, and, pausing for a 


moment to steady her perturbation, 
she knocked for admittance. 

Her mother was from home (a 
very uncommon thing for her), and 
Jessie in bed; so Myra had the 
little parlour to herself for about an 
hour, during which time her thoughts 
clung with great persistency to Gerald. 
He might be handsomer, to be sure ; 
but she acknowledged his manners 
were particularly engaging, and his 
voice was decidedly the most thril- 
lingly musical she had ever heard. 

It would be wrong to acquaint 
her mother with the incident of the 
evening, as it might distress her; 
and for the future she would be very 
careful not to expose herself to any 
interference by remaining out after 
daylight. 

Although Myra found it difficult 
to remove the recollection of Gerald 
from her mind, he did not long 
dwell upon her memory, and treated 
the affair very lightly. ‘What a 
romantic adventure!” he thought. 
“The idea of me becoming a de- 
fender of distressed virtue. She is 
really a beautiful girl, and some 
people would infinitely prefer her 
face, with its rapidly changing ex- 
pression, her slight figure, with its 
buoyant grace, to Esther’s statuesque 
loveliness.” 
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AMONG THE SHADES. 


A VERY REMARKABLE ADVENTURE. 


I, 


Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mos-y ca: ern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern. 


« BOSH 

“My worthy friend,” ex- 
claimed I with some _ irmtation, 
“you’ve no taste for romance and 


” 


“Romance and stuff!” muttered 
he, in return. 

Let me inform the readers that his 
name was Napoleon Washington 


Boodleby, that he was a native of - 


New London, the metropolis of the 
republic of New Zealand, and the 
foremost city of the world. And in 
one of the squares of this city, on a 
fine day in the month of August, in 
the year two thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine, Mr. Napoleon W. 
Boodleby and myself were walking, 
when I gave utterance to the lines 
with which this veracious chronicle 
commences. It was the seven hun- 
dred and forty-second anniversary of 
our formatien into a separate and 
independent state ; and was a uni- 
versal holiday throughout the repub- 
lic. Flags were flying, fountains 
playing, music was everywhere, thou- 
sands of people from all parts of the 
globe were momentarily arriving, and 
the whole city was one vast scene of 
excited enjoyment. But Napoleon 
Washington Boodleby and myself 
kept aloof from this as much as it 
were possible, preferring to blow a 
quiet weed and to meditate in an 
arm-in-arm promenade. 


\ 


“Let me argue the point with 
you,” said I. 

No, you shan’t/” said N. W. B., 
emphatically. 

“Mr. Napoleon Washington Boo- 
dleby,” said I, solemnly, “ you have, 
alas! no sympathy or love for the 
past 

“The past be bothered! Come 
and liquor up !” 

I looked at him angrily but, never- 
theless, accepted his invitation. 

The “ liquoring- up” process 
seemed to soothe his temper, and 
he asked, “Now, what whipper- 
snapper wrote that ?” 

“ Keats,” I said. ‘ He was killed 
by Zhe Quarterly over a thousand 
years ago. I wonder how he’s get- 
ting on in the land of shades !” . 

“Oh, bother the land of shades !” 
exclaimed Boodleby, breaking out 
again. Who want's to go there ?” 

A sudden thought struck me— 
“ By Jove!” I said, “ we'll go !” 

“Go? where? Come, that’s past 
a joke, you know.” 

“ Why, hav’nt you heard ?” said I. 
“ Some of our folk were at Moonland 
last week, and discovered the place 
while sailing about in the neighbour- 
hood”— 

“Oh, well!” said Boodleby, “if 
that’s the case, let’s go. This place 
will be noisy enough before long. 
What’s the hour ?” 

“Noon ; exactly,” I said. ‘“ We 
shall just have time to be back to 
tea. My balloon is already, and in 
capital going-order.” 

While this conversation was going 
on we we had been approaching my 
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house. “ Here we are,” said I, as 
we stood in the courtyard where the 
balloon lay ready expanded. 

In a moment we were in her car 
and ready to start. 

“* Ready ?” asked I of boy in charge 
of her. 

“ Aye! aye! sir,” he responded. 

“Then let her go,” I said. 

I flung myself on a couch and 
surveyed the rapidly receeding land- 
scape. I had often seen the city 
from such an elevation, but never 
had I seen it at so great an advan- 
tage. The sun brightly shining all 
around fell in broad beams of splen- 
dour upon the towers and minarets, 
the great squares, the broad and 
rushing river, and the mighty crowds 
which went swaying to and fro. 
Below, was a mass of human beings 
hemmed in with towers and squares 
and streets. These crowds increased 
with a rapidity which was somewhat 
startling. Looking along the sky I 
could see a great balloon fleet from 
New York rapidly approaching. It 
had left half-an-hour before, but had 
been delayed by reason of the 
crowded state of the aerial way. 

“Brought any news?” said I, 
shouting to the American conductor. 

“Nothing particular,” said he. 
“Some discoveries in Old England. 
Have just sent news on to the 
“ Republican” Office. Hark! they 
are calling it out already. Quick 
work that !” 

Listening, I could hear the shrill 
voice of a new’s-lad bawling out— 
Republican, tenth edition, Professor 
Sandwich in Old England. Strange 
discoveries, London Bridge, Thames 
Tunnel, full particulars next edi- 
tion.” 

“That’s strange, now !” said Boo- 
dleby. 

“ Yes,” I replied, if it’s true ; but 
I don’t believe there ever were such 
things.” 

Here we lost sight of the earth, 
and presently after we met a balloon 


from Moonland; to the conductor 
of which we told what we had heard. 
He made an emphatic sign of dis- 
sent, and muttered some strong 
language which we did not fully 
hear. 

“You any news ?” asked Boodleby. 

““ Why, yes !” said he, “ We’ve had 
a discovery, too. Little lad went 
out the other morning and wandered 
into the interior. Came back in a 
day or two with a piece of green 
cheese in his hands. Said there was 
lots of it where he’d been. A party 
of our people went along with him, 
and they found he had been at the 
Green Cheese Mountains.” 

“That proves,” said I, trium- 
phantly, “the truth of romantic 
histories. It was always said that 
the moon was made of green cheese.” 

“Where are you bound to, stran- 
ger ?” asked our informant. 

“The Land of Shades,” I answered. 

“Got any money with you?” he 
asked. 

“No!” answered I, suspiciously. 

“Then it’s no go: the old fellow 
won't pass you over the ferry. He 
gives no credit, and is abominably 
bad-tempered, too, just at present. 
But, look out, and catch.” 

We held out our hands, and in a 
minute or so, two gold pieces drop- 
ped into them. 

This resulted in a strange dis- 
covery. When we met our bene- 
factor he was below us, and he must 
have gone much lower during the 
time we had been cénversing. How, 
then, could the money have /ad/en 
Srom below? We looked around, 
but no balloon was in sight. On 
testing, we found that we were 
rapidly descending ! 

Now, the sky, which had hitherto 
been of a clear blue colour, began to 
be tinged with streaks of murky 
brown. These increased as we pro- 
ceeded in our downward course, 
until, at last, there was no blue to be 
seen. Far off, we heard the surging 
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of a turbulent river ; a moment later 
our balloon grated against some un- 
‘seen coast, and came to a sudden 
standstill. By the light of a taper 
which we carried with us, we could 
see a dark line of rocks, and*farther 
on, a narrow path leading to the 
banks of the foaming and roaring 
‘stream. 

“Give a hand here !” said I, leap- 
img out of the car. 

He landed; and with his assis- 
tance I managed to fasten the balloon 
securely to a great piece of rock. 

“ And now,” said I, “let’s look 
out for Charon. Put your money in 
your mouth ; that’s the sort of purse 
used about here.” 

“Charon ! Charon !” I shouted. 

No answer. 

“Charon! Charon!” I repeated. 

Still there was no reply. 

“Good Mr. Charon!” I murmured, 
soothingly. 

“Well!” said a gruff voice, “why 
couldn’t you say ‘Good Mr. 

haron !’ at first? Try to be polite.” 

“Charon, Esq.,” said I, “I apo- 
logise to you, and hope you won't 
take my rudeness to heart.” 

“Tt’s not my nature to do so,” 
said the speaker. 

There was a rattling of bars, and 
a creaking of locks ; and presently 
a withered and grim old man stood 
before us. 

“Where do you hail from?” said 
this sullen personage. 

“New London, Republic of New 
Zealand.” 

“Where bound ?” 

“To the land of Shades,” said 
Boodleby, putting his foot into it, 
“and we don’t care how soon we 
get there.” 

Werry likely,” said he: “but you 
don’t get this way to-day. Couldn’t 
be done on no account.” 

_ “My dear Charon,” said I, “do 


speak grammatically.” 
“Haven't one,” said he. “No 
fun at my expense, or I set Cerebus 


on to you. But it’s no go, so you 
had better be off. Pluto says I 
musn’t take any more across the 
river except the shady ones ; and so 
here J sticks. Who are you?” 

“ Authors!” said Boodleby bom- 
bastically. “‘ First cousins to Shake- 
speare and Cowper.” 

“Critics?” asked Charon, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“Oh, no!” I said. 

“Well, in that case,” said he, 
“the thing may be managed. How 
much money have you?” 

We opened our lips and showed 
him the two glittering pieces. His 
eyes sparkled as he saw them, and 
bidding us be seated in the boat he 
pulled us across the stream at one 
stroke. 

“Now, you're sure you're not 
critics?” he inquired. 

We immediately repudiated any 
connection with critical journals of 
any nature. 

“ Because,” he said, “if you are, 
you may wish you had stayed at 
home. A couple went over last 
week, and Close and Tupper almost 
pulled them to pieces, Since then 
there’s been no visitors allowed. 


But we'll manage so far as you are ° 


concerned. Now, listen. Pluto’s 
place is just over the hill, and I’m: 
going there. Don’t stir until I come 
back.” 

He soon returned with two wonder- 
ful pieces of head-gear which he 
held up to our astonished gaze with 
the air of a showman. 

“These, gentlemen,” said he, 
with a magnificent sweep of his arm, 
“are two of the far-famed helmets 
of Pluto, recently abstracted, pro- 
miscuous-like, from his private ar- 
moury. Have been on various oc- 
casions worn by some of the most 
distinguished of ancient swells, and 
are warranted to make the wearer 
hinvisible to the ’uman heye. Lent 
out for ‘ire to respectable gents at 
reasonable charges. N.B. A re- 
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duction on taking a quantity. For 
terms, apply personally, or by letter 
(post paid) to Mr. Charon, at the 
boathouse, River Styx.—Now,” said 
he, in conclusion, “I shall want a 
guinea each from you.” 

“Good master Charon,” said I, 
“we'll owe you one.” 

“That’s a crib from the Poor 
Gentleman: and as I’ve no young- 
sters I, hate cribs. However, send 
up the cash by the next party. A 
pleasant journey to you. Whistle 
when you want to come back again.” 
With this he made a polite bow and 
left us. 


II. 


RENDERED invisible by means of 
the famous helmets supplied by Cha- 
ron, we wandered along the coast, 
observant but unobserved. It was 
a dismal region, which seemed as 
if it had never known a single ray 
of sunshine, and it was peopled by 
some of the most violent of the 
shades. We noticed, among others, 
several miserable-looking Saturday 
Reviewers, who, finding no other 
shades to pick a quarrel with, were 
busy getting up a squabble on their 
own account. As we advanced to 
where the woods grew less dreary, 
other remarkable shades attracted 
oul attention. 

At length the beauty of the place 
began to gradually unfold itself as 
we rapidly receded from the coast. 
Here and there were broad-leaved 
trees laden with exquisite fruit. 
These agreeably contrasted with the 
dreary pine-shades we were speedily 
leaving. We began to descend too, 
and as we did so, the hills behind 
us shut out the harsh sounds and 
rude winds which had prevailed. At 
our backs, dark ridges thick with 
grim and ominous-looking trees ; 
before us, a pleasant valley, lovely to 
the eye, and covered with waving 


grass, flowers, and fruit-trees, calcu-. 
lated to gladden the heart of man. 
The sun, too, came out and lay in 
long streaks of beautiful sunshine 
across the delightful glades, through 
which we could ever and anon hear 
the distant murmur of many water- 
falls, and the subdued melody of 
myriads: of blended sounds. Also,,. 
there came upon the little southern 
breezes inexpressible perfumes of 
wondrous variety and effect. A sad 
and painful calm came across the 
breasts of both of us, and was only 
interrupted by Boodleby complain-- 
ing that something had bitten his 
leg. Looking among the grass at 
our feet, I saw the shade of a most 
virulent Reviewer, who had some- 
how escaped from his bounds. I 
struck at the thing with my cane, 
whereupon, with a dismal howl it re- 
treated into a neighbouring thicket. 
Just then the valley gave a sudden 
turn, and lo! far as our dazzled and 
feebled eyes could see, there was a 
vast and magnificent plain, bounded 
on the north and south sides by two 
ranges of faintly empurpled moun- 
tains, on the west side by gentle 
slopes, planted with blossoming 
trees, and beautified by an em- 
broidery work of the choicest flow- 
ers, and on the east side by a semi- 
circular barrier of white marble 
rocks, through a gorge of which we 
had entered from the valley. ‘This. 
plain abounded in sights of the most 
exquisite beauty and _perfectness. 
From north to south glided a broad 
and placid stream, and at a point 
where this stream ran inland for 
some hundreds of yards, there stood. 
a massive and elegantly-appointed 
temple. The beauties and archi- 
tectural effects of this temple were 
cunningly combined in such a way 
as to give the greatest possible plea- 
sure to those who looked upon it. 
Of delicately-wrought silver were 
the frames of the windows and door, 
while the door itself was one solid 
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slab of the purest gold. Nine tow- 
ers rose around the dome of this 
temple, and in each of these nine 
towers was fixed the abode of one of 
the nine Muses. The dome was 
lofty and of vast circumference, and 
around it ran these words in letters 
of gold—“ The Temple of Wisdom.” 

Likewise were there other noble 
buildings whose grandeur could 
almost vie with this. These were 
situated in sweet-smelling groves 
which crowned the banks of the 
river, and there abode in them the 
shades of those great geniuses who 
had flourished in various ages of the 
old world. Among these were the 
residences of Homer, of Milton, and 
of Shakespeare. 

Not a breath of wind came to dis- 
turb the awful silence of the land ; 
not the slightest murmuring from the 
south crossed the unruffled surface 
of the river. Only now and then 
was it disturbed by the splashing of 
careless oarsmen, and the delicate 
motions of stately swans admiring 
their images upon the crystal sur- 
face of the water. Great barges, 


adorned with the costliest of purple. 


silken hangings went stealthily along, 
freighted with the more youthful and 
gallant of the community. Soft and 
playful laughter occasioned by some 
loose shaft of sprightly wit, hitting 
the mark at which it was aimed, 
came to where we stood, mute with 
wondering admiration. Ascending 
a range of rocks, we could more 
easily distinguish the varied aspects 
of the scene before us. On the 
bosom of the river, in a blaze of 
crimson and purple and gold, the 
stately barges went hither and 
thither ; oftimes anchoring in some 
delightful creek while the happy 
- party betook themselves to a stroll 
upon the banks. And here the 
grass was fresher and greener, and 
smoother than anything we had ever 
before seen or heard about or 
dreamed about. Soft lawns stretched 


far away along the sides of the 
stream, and into deep recesses of 
mysterious forests, where never ad- 
venturous shade entered, or rarely. 
Not one untoned mass of green were 
these lawns, for like the slopes of the 
west side, they were skirted by 
streaks and patches of flowers, and 
often ended in antique bowers and 
rustic retreats, pleasantly shaded 
with far-spreading tendrils of roses. 
and honeysuckles, “ together inter- 
twined and trammelled fresh.” 
Leaving the little eminence on 
which we were standing, we mingled 
unobserved among the frequenters 
of these walks and bowers. We then 
discovered that this plain must only 
be a portion of the best part of the 
land, for although it was crowded on 
all sides with groups of shades, we 
yet noticed the absence of many who 
would, we were confident, be found 
in the more select localities. We 
therefore resolved to prosecute our 
researches beyond the mountains 
which lay across the southern ex- 
tremity of the plain. As we passed 
along, we came into contact with 
many of those whose names stood 
prominent in the world’s golden 
calendar. Here was blind old 
Homer, carefully treading the most 
retired and shaded paths—in the 
centre of one of the lawns stood 
Boccaccio, delighting a company of 
laughter-loving admirers — Chaucer, 
with a crowd of minstrels at his 
elbow, was reading lessons in the 
eyes of the simple daisies at his feet 
—King James I. of Scotland, sor- 
rowfully walked alone, thinking of 
olden days when he loved Joan 
Beaufort—there too was the Earl of 
Surrey, following closely upon the 
footsteps of Sidney and Spenser, and 
anxiously listening to their discourse 
on Una and the Lion—arm-linked, 
Will Shakespeare and rare Ben Jon- 
son discoursed upon the theatrical 
sensationalism by which the modern 
stage was being degraded—far oft 
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sat “ Milton, chief of men,” his blind 
eyes fixed upon the o’erarching hea- 
vens, and a smile of amazement upon 
his face—Dryden was seated in an 
arbour, carefully distilling into the 
mind of Alexander Pope the true 
principles of poetic art—Oliver Gold- 
smith smoothed his plum-coloured 
coat, and strutted about, listening 
sympathetically to James Thomson, 
who talked carelessly about the plea- 
sures of a lazy life—while behind 
Cowper, who commented to Scott on 
the value of simple things, stood 
Wordsworth, quietly smiling and 
nodding approval. 

We should have proceeded further, 


had not our attention been attracted 
by a noise of revelry proceeding 
from a neighbouring arbour. We 
drew near to ascertain the cause of 
it—when, lo! 


I awoke! The wind-tossed snow 
was pelting my chamber- window, 
and above the noise of the storm I 
could hear my landlady eagerly in- 
quiring if she should fetch the doc- 
tor—‘ For, oh Sir,” said she, “ you 
have had sucha bad night !” I arose, 
assured her there was no cause for 
alarm, and since then have shunned 
hot suppers. 

J. M. H. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. 


Tue shadows were dancing, waving— 
While the firelight’s flickering gleams 
Lift up those two still faces; 
, Dreaming their twilight dreams. 


The dreams of an aged woman 
And a young girl, side by side: 
Age in its calm resignation ; 


Youth in its confident pride. 


Forth to what comes so quickly— 
Back to what fled so fast : 

One divining her future— 
One regretting her past. 


Yet, as I gazed and watched them, 
By the firelight’s glancing flame, 

I saw the two dreams they were dreaming— 
And lo! they were both the same. 
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A WALK OVER CADER IDRIS. 


WE rose at seven one bright 

May morning. On looking 
through our bedroom window at the 
“ Lion,” Dolgelly, a flash of brilliant 
sunlight was burnishing the rocky 
ridge which intervenes between the 
town and the cloudy heights of 
Cader Idris, Forthwith we pro- 
nounced it a grand morning, and 
were soon dressed and on the steep 
road leading to Nannau Park, while 
yet the early sheen of the morning 
vested all things with a magical 
freshnessand purity. Presently, clear- 
ing the ascent, we planted ourselves 
on a footpath leading through an 
open field, affording an uninterrupted 
view of that lovely vale of Dolgelly, 
stretched at our feet (whence came 
a delightful murmur of streams), of 
the princely range of Cader Idris, 
rearing himself there in sublime 
fashion, mostly touched with cloud, 
but revealing occasionally a dark 
rugged peak, rendered more impos- 
ing by the general vesture of mist. 
Looking in the opposite direction, 
the eye rested on the dome of Moel 
Offrwm (or Hill of Sacrifice), crowned 
with its carn of stones, and looking 
very picturesque in the middle dis- 
tance : while away to the north-east 
rose the great mass of Arran Fowddy, 
yet bathed in cloud. It was a morn- 
ing calculated to brush away the 
little cares of our individual life, and 
replace them with a large rejoicing. 
Our spirit went forth on the path- 
way of cloud, exulting in the glad- 
ness of the earth beneath, where the 
rich sunlight lay in many a fold upon 
the darkly purple mountains, like an 
intricate pattern of gold upon some 


dark texture, making one feel the 
power of those simple words—“ like 
the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains.” 

We had been waiting several days 
for one favourable for a mountain 
ramble, so, after breakfast—(and 
what a glorious “spread” we had, 
including dainty trout from neigh- 
bouring waters !)—-we held a consul- 
tation with a gentleman, who well 
knew the district, as to that English- 
man’s topic, the weather; and were 
advised to postpone our decision till 
about two o’clock, the character of 
the day being then best determined 
at that season of the year. So we 
went with our party a picturesque 
drive to Barmouth, along the 
shores of that splendid estuary ; of 
which let us add no more, beyond 
bearing testimony to its attractive- 
ness as a succession of pictures, 
scarcely to be surpassed for exqui- 
site beauty and variety. 

Two o’clock found us again at the 
“Lion,” after a charming walk from 
Penmaenpool with a very jolly com- 
panion, who expatiated on the fine 
effects of antumn among those hills, 
when the late sun rays rested on a 
succession of hill sides clothed with 
the rich colouring of the heather. 
The day was fair, with a few light 
clouds wandering at will: distance 
beautifully clear. Our mind was 
thus made up to try the summit of 
Cader Idris, and at least to enjoy 
the backwood views on the ascent ; 
and afterwards to descend to Tal- 
y-Llyn by way of the grand hollow 
or crater of the mountain, enclosing 
the gloomy waters of Llyn-y-Cae. 
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So after an hour’s rest, we prepared 
for the walk, taking to our aid a 
good waterproof over-all, leggings, 
and a stout stick. Having pre- 
viously secured the guidance of the 
younger Pugh, we started from the 
“Lion” at three o’clock. 

Nothing of interest was passed on 
the road till we reached the small 
lake called Llyn Gwernan, about a 
third of a mile in length, wherein the 
younger Pugh told us were goodly 
trout, easily caught with a fly or a 
worm, and where the fishing was 
open to all, At this point we were 
astonished to find how suddenly 
dark clouds had overspread the 
heavens: and suddenly, too, up 
‘sprang a gusty wind, ruffling the 
waters of the lake, and speedily 
bringing with it a smart storm of rain 
and hail, which half an hour before 
we might have declared impossible 
to overtake us, so clear had the sky 
been. Well clad, however, for that 
watery climate, on we _ trudged, 
facing the storm, which drove 

inst us violently, giving us a 
sense of freedom in the absence of 
umbrellas and presence of good 
waterproof. Presently we left the 
road, which proceeds in the direc- 
tion of Towyn, and commenced the 
actual ascent of the mountain, pass- 
ing over long spaces of springy turf : 
then stony tracts: the narrow path- 
way curving in and out to lessen the 
steepness of the way for ponies. 
We soon gained the shelter of 
some cattle-sheds, where we con- 
cluded the trip must end for shat 
day ;—it was such a regular down- 
pour. There is one set-off against 
the sudden violence of these moun- 
tain storms; and that is, they are 
capable of taking themselves off just 
as rapidly as they uninvitedly make 
their appearance ; and so it hap- 
pened in this instance. Scarcely 
had it begun to brighten before the 
storm drifted away in wreaths of 
Straggling vapour, leaving the moun- 


tain sides fairly steaming in the 
dazzling sunlight. Hope rose at the 
sight, and on we walked, soon clear- 
ing the lower slopes: where we 
found several kinds of the compara- 
tively rare club-mosses, as Lycopo- 
dium clavatum, L. alpinum, and 
L. Seago; and growing among the 
lower stones of a wall, along-side 
which the path lay for some distance, 
we gathered a few fronds of that 
pretty and rather uncommon fern 
Cystopteris fragilis. Here we may 
remark that the parsley fern, or 
Allosorus crispus, is to be had in 
plenty on the sides of the mountain : 
as well as, though more rarely, Poly- 
stithum Lonchitis, and Asplenium 
viride ; the last being one of the rarest 
ferns on Cader Idris, and mostly 
found nearest the sea. But to return. 
Having at length reached the great 
northern wall or precipice of the 
mountain, at this point, however, 
much lower than it is farther towards 
the east, we slowly wound up the 
zig-zag pathway, and stood at last 
on the back of the monarch. 

It was well worth incurring the 
walk in that driving storm, thus to 
rest on the edge of that steep de- 
scent, and gaze towards the north. 
Before us, as far as the eye could 
carry, lay a tumbled sea of moun- 
tain, hill, and valley, standing out 
here in high light, there in deep 
shade ; shaded at one point with 
delicate tints of soft purple and 
grey, at another wearing only a 
general hue of a sad russet colour. 
There immediately below us lay 
Llyn Gwernan, now far at our feet, 
and beyond the Dolgelly Vale we 
descried Llyn Cynwch on the hill of 
the famous Precipice Walk, acquain- 
tance with which we had yet to 
make. Behind these were spread 
several noble heights, among which 
we saw the great mountains of 
Rhobell, Rhinog Vawr, and pro- 
bably Arenig, with broad hilly 
country extending between, tossed 
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and tumbled by old throes of earth- 
quake and other convulsions. To 
the left of these, and much nearer, 
lay the beautiful Mawddach estuary, 
fairest of Welsh estuaries, waving 
her way among tree-clad sloping 
hills to the sea, spread forth in its 
calm immensity. 

Turning to look at the top of the 
smountain we saw clouds still trailing 
along the highest points, and hang- 
ing like torn shreds of vapour about 
the splintered precipices. Waiting 
here a short time, we presently made 
out Snowdon himself in the far north, 
wearing his cap of cloud. We cared 
not being pressed to linger, for the 
view towards Barmouth was very 
fovely : while the changing forms of 
clouds, that rested on the peaks of 
our mountain nearest the sea, were 
most pleasing to watch. ‘Time went 
on, however, and so we had not long 
to remain. Over broad and long 
shoulders of Cader we passed, bare 
with grey lichen-covered stones : one 
wast chaos of dropt rocks of every 
‘form and various sizes: all wearing 
a silvery tone of grey. N.B. Here 
the track must be difficult for a 
‘Stranger to find in dark foggy weather, 
from the fact of parties spreading 
about along the route, although all 
taking one general direction on the 
pathway, scarcely seen upon the grey 
and white stones. 

As we neared the edge of the 
flying clouds, the effect was peculiar 
and striking: it was spread, at no 
great height above us, like a grey 
devel sea hung in the sky. Now and 
-again a puff of ragged vapour would 
.drift by us like smoke, gove ere we 
felt its cool breath. Nearer and 
nearer we approached this great 
cloud, till it seemed like the roof of 
.all things. Cooler and cooler became 
the air. At length a sweeping wind 
closed us in, wrapt up in an instant 
from that goodly view and from all 
the lower world. Yet the effect was 
pleasing, and by no means so wet- 


ting as we imagined it would be: 
colder it certainly was, and that con- 
siderably ; and as we went into the 
cloud, the brighter, or rather the 
whiter effect was apparent, as con- 
trasted with an earth-fog, probably 
from this cloud being of no great 
thickness, and so dispersing the 
sunlight striking its upper surface. 
Suddenly the cloud would open, and 
for an instant reveal trickling rills 
and pleasant pastures in the vale of 
Towyn, where the bright landscape 
shone below those drifting vapours, 
which presently closed again quickly, 
to shut us in as with a mantle of 
cold grey linen. These peeps be- 
tween the clouds were very charming ; 
the brightness of far-green land- 


scapes being probably increased by . 


contrast with the pale grey of the 
hurrying mist. 

Soon we reached the last water on 
Cader Idris, and thankfully rested 
awhile, after dropping our flask in 
the icy spring. 

Nothing but grey stones, cloud, 
the clear little spring, the youriger 
Pugh and his white dog: so com- 
pletely were we cut off from the 
world : yet the situation charmed us, 
and we listened to Pugh’s descrip- 
tions and stories with interest. Under 
those very rocks we sat on, a gentle- 
man told him, zce was to be found, 
even as far on in the season as May: 
this we doubted, though the water 
issuing from .the spring was suffi- 
ciently cold. We did not linger 
long, having some stiff climbing yet 
to do: so on we hastened, and 
presently reached the group of 
basaltic columns or crystals, lying 
about a small hollow in the face of 
the mountain, whence some had 
evidently been removed. Projecting 
endways from out the mass of stones, 
and displaying long broad and regu- 
lar surfaces of crystalline form, with 
black hollows separating their grey 
lines, these basaltic columns have a 
very marked and striking effect. 
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Standing out in bold crystals of 
perhaps ten feet and less long, with 
even facets of from six to twelve 
inches wide, they naturally suggest 
the presence of a large quantity here 
imbedded in the mountain under the 
irregular stones which abound, and 
were probably ejected during some 
great natural eruption. However, 
there is no mistaking their bold 
crystalline form, which commands 
attention at once. After hastily 
sketching the outline of a few of the 
largest, we moved on and upwards. 

Soon we were startled by a shout 
from the younger Pugh, whose quick 
observation had noticed a clearing 
in the clouds. 

“Come on, Sir! we shall get a 
view down to Llyn Gader.” 

And so surely did we : after rapidly 
climbing to the rocky ridge and 
standing on the verge of the preci- 
pice adjoining the second peak, the 
great clouds drifted away for a short 
time, hurrying up past us like smoke 
from the two Llyns, Gader and Gafr, 
which lay at a great depth zmme- 
diately below, dropt profoundly under 
the sharp precipice of the mountain. 
Seen through the openings of the 
cloud, these lakes had a peculiar 
tint of dark green, flanked by a 
neutral effect of brown and grey on 
the stones forming their shores. The 
glimpse of the Vale of Dolgelly and 
the picturesque Valley of the Mawd- 
dach was of a very pleasing character, 
vignetted as the view was with a soft 
shading of surrounding cloud, through 
which we caught a fine prospect of 
the great Arran Fowddy, bounding 
the view to the north-east. 

No apparent outlet to Llyn Gader, 
but said to pass underground to form 
a stream issuing below. Mists rose 
up from the lakes, wreathing about 
us and clinging for a moment to the 
sharp edges of the overhanging rocks, 
then hurrying away to join their 
fellows above the summit. The 
effect was picturesque and memor- 


able. We sat some time on the 
verge of the precipice and presently 
went on the very peak called “The 
Saddle,” the second highest point of 
the mountain, and stated by the 
Ordinance maps to be 2929 feet in 
height. It is singular that this point 
should have its elevation marked by 
the Ordnance Survey, whereas Pen- 
y-Gader, the true summit, bears no 
number. This height, however, 
2929 feet is more than generally 
stated for the summit; which must 
be about fifty feet higher, we should 
imagine. The view from the Saddle 
was the same as from the point where 
we had rested : but its great promi- 
nence caught more cloud. 

The absence of all sense of fear 
in the lower animals, under circum- 
stances likely to arouse it, was in- 
stanced by the white dog, who had. 
run beside us. This dog sat on the: 
extreme edge of rocks that fell. 
away for many hundred feet without. 
a break, and seemed as unconcerned. 
as possible. 
about the ridges, you might fancy 
he was running about his \master’s. 
hearth, in front of the fire at home. 
It was like the unconcern of cattle, 


horses, &c., generally seen during: 


even most alarming thunder-storms ;, 
when they show no dread, but go on 
grazing as in the fairest weather. 

We soon left “the Saddle,” and 
pushed rapidly on for the highest 
point, passing over and round the- 
rough edges of projecting rock, and 


curving in and out as the track was. 


made easiest for ponies. But in no 


point was there anything like danger- 


or difficulty, though the pathway 


towards the top is a trifle like going- 


up stairs, and in one or two placesa 
vast view below may thrill the in- 
experienced. But we found nothing 
so startling as that sharp ridge which 
must be passed on the route from 
Beddgelert to the top of Snowdon, 


nor anything to alarm even the most. 
timid, 


To see him playing 
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Pressing on with rapid steps, we 
soon reached the carn of stones 
which marks the true summit, or 
Pen-y-Gader ; which signifies the 
head of the seat, or fortification, the 
word Gader being the same as Cader. 
Here we found nothing but grey 
hurrying cloud, and a tremendous 
wind. Mounting the pile of stones, 
the wind was something fearful, 
nearly blowing us down: yet it did 
by no means dispel the cloud, as 
one might have supposed. Rather 
we came to the conclusion that this 
hurrying mist was formed out of the 
warm vapour-laden wind, upon the 
cold summit of the mountain. Hence 
the secret of the persistence of the 
cloud in the teeth of that powerful 
wind. We did not linger long on 
the carn, in the force of such “a 
breeze,” you may rely; but walked 
down to a small hut formed of great 
stones put together in heavy masses, 
among which, to form the roof, we 
noticed one or two ot those basaltic 
columns before mentioned. This 
hut is placed near the edge of the 
great northern precipice. 

While waiting inside the hut, and 
refreshing ourselves after the walk, 
we found the temperature very low, 
and our feet and hands soon became 
almost benumbed with cold, partly 
owing to the chill of being exposed 
to the rapid passage of what we may 
safely term a “wet wind.” During 
our stay here we had one glimpse 
down into the Vale of ' Dolgelly, 
and off towards Ffestiniog—a lovely 
bright bit of landscape set in grey. 
It was like a peep at some charming 
sketch through a great gauzy tube: 
then once more—grey, driving cloud. 

Waiting to see if it might clear 
further, we fell to conversing with 
our guide, the younger Pugh, about 
the fate of poor James Smith, who 
fell over these very Cader rocks a 
year or two before. We saw the 
part where he fell, during our way 
up, and felt great interest in listen- 


ing to the story of his sad death. 
He was from Birmingham, it ap- 
peared, and refused a guide to con- 
duct him across the mountain from 
the Tal-y-Llyn side. Missing his 
way he wandered on, and walked 
over these dreadful Cader rocks, 
which in places we saw positively 
to project over the face of the pre- 
cipice in splintered jags. He must 
have fallen several hundred feet, to 
where a shepherd’s dog found his 
poor mutilated body several months 
afterwards. The elder Pugh sub- 
sequently told us he went up when 
the news came, and helped to carry 
poor Smith’s body down to Dolgelly, 
where they buried him in the ceme- 
tery. Pugh picked up three ribs, 
and a foot in a boot several feet 
away ; his head was driven into his 
chest by the fall, and his bag and 
stick were found lying some dis- 
tance away. His poor body was 
mostly eaten away by crows and 
foxes. 

Before leaving Dolgelly, we stood 
by poor Smith’s grave in the ceme- 
tery, placed near to, and on the left- 
hand side as you approach, a 
pyramid-shaped monument, all on 
the right-hand side the cemetery- 
gate. No stone or any indication 
marks the spot, save the pathetic’ 
heaving mould. We gathered a 
daisy from the grave, and returned. 

Might not a few visitors place a 
simple stone recording the fate of a 
poor fellow-traveller? We think the 
means of distinguishing his grave 
might soon be raised, were it once 
proposed in Dolgelly. 

But to return to our station on 
the mountain. 

Finding it very cold on the sum- 
mit, and being assured it was not 
likely to clear again that evening, 
we descended, after staying half an 
hour, by first starting on the same 
road we came up, but soon turning 
sharply to the left, and passing over 
a less steep road, or rather imaginary 
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road, down where great ‘athe ‘wa 
strewed the back of the mountain with 
springy turf between. After desccnd- 
ing, perhaps thirty yards, measured 
perpendicularly below the top, we 
emerged from the cloud so suddenly 
and entirely that our surprise was 
great. So much so that our first 
impulse was to return, deeming the 
clouds about to clear fully away ; 
but being assured to the contrary, 
and seeing them yet lingering about 
the crown, we desisted reluctantly. 
It was remarkable how abruptly this 
great cloud ended on the southern 
side of the mountain: you might 
almost have thrust your uplifted arm 
into it, and been clear with that ex- 
ception. Neither did the clouds 
drift away southwards, as we might 
have supposed ; the vapour appeared 
to be again absorbed by the atmosphere 
after condensing momentarily about 
the cold, stony peaks. The effect 
was very remarkable, for the sky 
towards the south was mostly clear 
of clouds: also towards the east and 
west. 

This was very much in our favour, 
as we presently proved, when reach- 
ing the western edge of the great 
hollow, or crater, as it has been 
considered, of Cader Idris. Here 
a noble prospect displayed itself; 
alone worth far more fatigue than we 
had incurred. Black splintered pre- 
cipices drop on three sides for a 
thousand feet or more, to the dark 
waters of deep Llyn-y-Cae, enclosed 
in its gloomy recess, reflecting the 
untrodden crags that feed and con- 
fine its limpid waters. Left in its 
native dignity since first some mighty 
convulsions placed those pillared 
precipices in their grand combina- 
tion, the scene at once awes and 
elates you, as its greatness and wild 
sublimity enter into the chambers of 
the mind. It was sufficient at once 
to arrest our whole course of thought, 
and lay open the imagination to its 
vastness and profound proportions 


Seated on the verge of the western 
precipice, the whole of this remark- 
able depression lay, dropped as at our 
feet, with the long craggy slopes of 
rocks going away from us on either 
hand for a space of at least a mile, 
and falling directly under us to the 
calm waters of the imprisoned Llyn, 
which lay stretched in repose, re- 
flecting in part the stern cliffs, partly 
the blue of the distant sky. So capti- 
vated were we by the grand prospect. 
below us, that we sat some time in 
silence. 

OurRSELVES.— Zhis is Cader Idris. 

YouNGER PuGu.—This is Cader 
Idris. 

Afterwards we lifted our eyes to 
gaze at the distant view—one of no 
ordinary interest. 

Sunlight was resting on the goodly 
array of hills that spread out before 
us in the east: foremost among 
which rose the long range of the 
Berwyn, extending on the north-east, 
part only of which we could see, the: 
rest hidden by our own mountain: 
ridges. Around and beyond Dinas 
Mowddy, many hills in picturesque: 
arrangement caught the evening 
sunlight : (it was now seven o’clock :) 
while far towards the south were 
seen the great mass of Plinlimmon, 
with several ranges, unknown to us 
by name, in Brecon and Radnorshire. 
Again looking directly towards the 
east, we noticed the bow-like-arch of 
the Wrekin, rising at a great distance 
from the plain of Shropshire:. Many 
a time in early years had we: spert= 
ively ascended the grassy slopes of 
that favourite hill, between fir-trees 
that grow even to the top ; with those: 
who were part of the life and the 
sunshine, but whose earthly places 
now are vacant, and the tone of 
whose voices, across the years, now 
reaches us only in dreams. So it 
was with a curious interest we let 
the eye rest on the arch of the Wre- 
kin, lifted in the far-eastern horizon. 

In the opposite direction, looking 
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westward, the view was scarcely less 
pleasing. Beyond the long spurs of 
the mountain, extending in this di- 
rection, the eye rested in content on 
the broad surface of the sea, Aighly 
uplifted, to the horizon, where a 
dark thin line told of the Wicklow 
mountains, Bright lines of light— 
soft evening light—fell across the sea 
and the hills, vesting allin a magical 
beauty. 

After looking well on these scenes, 
letting them sink slowly into the re- 
cesses of memory for recreation in 
after days, we descended the steep 
pass or Bwlch, leading down the less 
abrupt face of the precipice to the 
shores of the lake. This formed by 
far the worst part of our walk over 
the mountain, and was a bit of 
rather ugly climbing, from the lines 
of small stones, like water-courses, 
that had to be crossed on the road, 
when the trickling stones gave way 
before us and threatened to land us 
at the bottom faster than we desired. 
However, with care, there is no dan- 
ger, and we soon landed on more 
gradual slopes, and passed thence 
quickly to the rocky shores of Llyn- 
y-Cae. We should perhaps say, the 
younger Pugh told us a story of a 
lady, who by her own desire actually 
rode Pugh’s white pony down the 
same pass; and, pausing about half 
way, her husband photographed 
them appearing against the dark 
rocks! This seemed rather too 
much for our belief, after just 
making the passage, but Pugh as- 
sured us it was verily so. 

Reaching a spur of rock jutting 
above the lake, we sat down to gaze 
around us. 

What a grand hollow! worthy of 
being indeed the crater some have 
with good reason supposed it to be. 
Looking up at the vast cliffs going 
up away from us to the topmost 
parts of the mountain on all sides 
but one, their greatness and savage 
cragginess overawed us, as we 


rested above the breeze-swept wa- 
ters of the Llyn—rock-begirt, cloud- 
supplied, remote in its gloomy se- 
clusion. While resting in this spur 
of rock, we shouted once to wake 
the slumbering echoes: when lo! a 
heron, rose from the opposite shore, 
and winged her way with full leisure 
along the dark surface of rocks, which 
formed an eftective.contrast to the 
grey solitary bird. Descending with 
the fall of the stream that issues out of 
the lake, she was soon lost to view. 

Save the voice of streams, how 
entire the silence, in the solitude of 
the shores of this pure, remote Llyn- 
y-Cae! 

A cold wind just rippled the lake 
once and again. The purity and un- 
marred native dignity of such a scene, 
with its aspect of original freshness— 
as though you were the first man 
who ever trod those wilds—continue 
to render it one calculated to im- 
press the mind with wonder and ad- 
miration. Such a scene is memor- 
able for a lifetime. 

One of our objects in selecting 
this route, was to try to find some 
evidences of the volcanic nature of 
the mountain. Mr. Donovan, an 
early writer on the subject, remarks : 
“The general aspect of the crater of 
Llyn-y-Cae is exactly that of Mount 
Vesuvius, except that one of its sides 
is broken down, by which means the 
abyss of this funnel-shaped excava- 
tion is more completely disclosed 
than in the Vesuvian mountain.” 
He goes on to recommend this 
“abyss” as the best place wherein to 
search for igneous rocks and vitri- 
fied stones of unequivocally volca- 
nic character. From the testimony 
of this and other writers, we searched 
carefully along the northern shore of 
Llyn-y-Cae, and found several rock 
specimens bearing undoubted marks 


of.vitrification, and some almost as 


light as, and with the general ap- 
pearance of, pummice-stone. Some 
stones, also, we picked up full of 
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larger cavities, as though before 
cooling they had been inflated with 
some struggling gas. Search for 
these requires more time than we 
had left us, for evening was slowly 
drawing on, and we had a long walk 
yet before us. Specimens of true 
sulphur have been found upon the 
sides of Cader Idris, we are told, but 
time failed us for the search; and 
indeed we were glad to secure the 
specimens we did. 

Before leaving the immediate ba- 
sin of the lake, we stooped to drink 
of its pure waters, received here at 
first hand from the clouds. At the 
outlet of the lake, its waters for a 
little way pass under some of the 
many rocks abounding here, to re- 
appear a short way below, and flow 
on in cascades to Llyn Mwyngil. 
Before leaving the lake, we may re- 


mark that the pathway along its ° 


shore is of a highly suppositious and 
imaginary character, leading one 
over masses of fallen rocks and 
through many little watercourses, 
not without bogs, into one of which 
latter the younger Pugh told us he 
once ran “up to his middle,” 
through running too fast and finding 
himself there before he was aware. 
He also told us he once attempted 
a passage along the southern shore, 
but found it quite impassable. 

On our way down between the 
cliffs, which are continued more 
than the length of the lake beyond 
it, we paused to gather a rare kind 
of lichen, name unknown to us, 
such as we never saw before on rock 
or stone. Indeed, the whole irregu- 
lar bottom of the ravine is covered 
with fallen rocks of many forms and 
sizes, all more or less clothed with 
the beauty of the lichen, in grey, 
orange, and brown. So this must 
form a rare field for the naturalist in 
this department of study, the entire 
hollow being placed at a consider- 
able elevation. 

As we sped quickly along we yet 


found time to admire the numerous 
little falls and cascades of the stream 
which accompanied us on our left, 
some being very telling, in rock and 
shrub and leaping water : indeed, the 
whole stream, for about two miles, is 
a succession of cascades, well worth 
a long journey for their sake alone. 
What with walking and running, we 
were not long in reaching the beaut- 
ful vale of Tal-y-Llyn, where the 
last sunrays were shedding a soft 
blush of crimson on a few hill-sides, 
as we walked at a rapid pace along 
the beautifully peaceful waters of 
fair Llyn Mwyngil. We chose the 
north-west shore this time, as a few 
days before we had passed along the 
opposite ; thus we made the com- 
pass of the lake and greatly ad- 
mired its features. 

Of this charming sheet of water, 
Mr. Roscoe, in his “‘ Wanderings in 
North Wales,” remarks: “It is as- 
suredly one of the most beautiful of 
lakes, and deserves all the eulogy 
bestowed upon it.” For ourselves, 
it had over us something of the 
charm of Grasmere. Of a distinct 
character as being purely a moun- 
tain lake, dwelling directly under 
bare precipices and hill-sides, its 
shores are almost destitute of foli- 
age, which yet we scarcely regret, 
for it has the compensation of giving 
uninterrupted prospects of the whole 
water and surrounding mountains 
at almost every spot upon its shores. 
For the full length of the lake on 
either side, the mountains rise 
directly from the shore, scarcely 
leaving room for the narrow roads 
that skirt the water, with barely a 
scanty pasture at its north-east end ; 
while beyond the waterhead rises a 
Llanberis-like pass of two miles, 
sufficiently rugged, and rising to a 
great height ; looking towards which 
pass from the bosom of the lake, the 
folds of rocky mountains are seen 
retiring one behind another in purple 
beauty of distance, softened as we 
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saw them, by a faint blush of atmo- 
sphere. 

A few days before the walk here 
described, we found ourselves at 
Tal-y-Llyn in company with three 
ladies who formed our party. We 
shall not soon forget the view we 
got from the little bridge spanning 
the waters of the lake at its outlet. 
The scene was so complete in it- 
self, the valley so shut in, forming a 
tiny world of its own, which the 
great mountain masses seemed to 
protect from invading hosts. So soft 
the delicate blue tint veiling the 
ruggedness of the pass ; so calm the 
long reach of water ; so peaceful all 
the vale—we lingered, reluctant to 
move from so charming a scene. 
Nor was the effect less pleasing, 
when we four boated on the lake, 
in a boat kindly lent us by a fisher- 
man for half an hour. But as time 
relentlessly passed on, we were 
forced to do the same. So we wended 
our steps to the tiny little white 
church, perched above the lake, 
where we saw ferns growing on the 
walls—rare in the midland county 
where we are writing. Presently 
the old sextoness brought the keys 
.and invited us to inspect the church. 
Very old, irregularly built, with great 
uneven stones for a floor, was that 
church: where many name-plates of 
those departed served to remind the 
living of their sure arrival, ere long, 
at the same destination. The face 
of the old sextoness was a study. 
Of impassive calm, yet furrowed 
over with channels formed by the 
rains of years—like those rocks 
around her home, it seemed a face 
that had gathered calm out of 
trouble, or at least a large measure 
of patience. It was a face to re- 
prove any mean murmurs at the 
paltry troubles of our own lot, as 
compared with years of sorrow this 
brave woman had known. For she 
told us of her trouble in the far-gone 
time, when her husband, having 


been wounded at Waterloo, came 
home only to be killed in a slate 
quarry. Looking at that sternly 
earnest face, you felt that words of 
sympathy were an affront ; though 
its Zone, revealed by ladies present, 
seemed to touch the old lady deeply, 
while she paused and stood looking 
into the far past. 

But we have digressed, and must 
resume our walk. 

Before leaving the lake side for 
the comfortable little inn, we stooped 
to drink of the waves that pleasantly 
rippled to where the road touched 
the water pure and clear. 

Arrived at the inn, we disencum- 
bered ourselves of great-coat, leg- 
gings, minerals and fern-case, and 
were soon seated at our host’s hos- 
pitable table, after a delicious “‘wash” 
—so refreshing when following a 
long walk. While discussing the 
good refreshments set before us, we 
had a cheery chat with several fisher- 
men, who were drawn round the fire 
and “blowing a cloud.” The place 
is a very paradise for followers of 
the gentle craft, as the long narrow 
shelves ranged all across one side 
of the room, for rods, abundantly 
testified. ‘They declared they had 
had a// kinds of weather that day in 
that mountain-girt valley : hail, rain; 
and sunshine, heat and cold. After 
making sundry inquiries about their 
sport, and they upon our mountain 
ramble, we bade each other respec- 
tively a nightly greeting—in all pro- 
bability never to meet again: like 
wanderers whose orbits touched in 
one point, then away again for ever. 

We quickly had a trap brought 
round, preferring to drive over the 
roughest and steepest part of the 
road as far as the “Cross Foxes,” 
and walk the last three miles into 
Dolgelly. After borrowing a thick, 
welcome, great over-coat from the 
landlord, much warmer than our 
own, away we started. 

The gloom of night was settling 
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slowly on lake and dark mountains 
as we drove up the pass, giving a 
solemn aspect to the soaring masses 
lifting themselves above the water, 
which from some points shone like 
a sheet of steel, reflecting the 
western sky, and making the rugged 
precipitous heights above the nar- 
row parts of the pass wear an as- 
pect more threatening to the tra- 
veller who ventures under their 
poised and tottering rocks. This 
part of the pass is not unlike Llan- 
beris for a short distance; where 
the precipices of Cader Idris almost 
join those of Crag-y-Llam. The 
scenery here is grand and wild. 
The view in daylight down the Vale 
of Tal-y-Llyn being at the same time 
very beautiful ; for the whole valley, 
with its charming lake, extends 
straight before you for a distance of 
several miles. 

While returning up here a day or 
two previously with three ladies, the 
driver amused us with /zs version of 
that legend of the Giant Idris. 

Driver. “We say the Giant 
Idris used to live up there, sir:” 
pointing to Cader. 


OursELves. “Oh: in a cave 
there, eh?” 
Driver. “Yes, sir. And one 


day, passing by here, he pulled 
those three stones out of his boot, 
‘cos they hurt his foot. 

OursELVES. “Where was he 
going ? 

Driver. “ He zs going to South 
Wales, sir.” 


Here the driver narrated a singular- 
story, in reference to the lake just 
left in the valley. 

OursELvEs. “ What did the giant 
live on, up there ? 

Driver. “ Fed on crows, sir.” 

We all laughed most heartily at 
our Jehu’s narrative, and surveyed 
the three stones referred to, which 
are three great masses of rock be- 
side a small flash of water, lying at 
the head of the pass, where doubt- 
less they had fallen from the impend- 
ing cliffs overhead. 

On this night, after our mountain 
walk, moonlight attended us the last 
three miles. 

How silent, save the murmur of 
streams, as we paused once to adjust 
a loose rein ! 

Catching the romance of the night, 
our companion and guide, the 
younger Pugh, scarcely spoke as 
many words as the miles we drove ; 
while moonlight touched the stern 
mountains with a calm ethereal 
sheen. 

Leaving our trap at the “ Cross: 
Foxes,” we sped rapidly down to. 
Dolgelly ; admiring on the way a 
number of rockets tearing the air, 
forming part of some fireworks being 
“let off” down on Dolgelly green. 

We were greeted by homely faces. 
as we walked into the “ Lion” about 
half-past ten. For an hour or so 
we sat chatting over the fire, before 
retiring to recruit our energies for: 
fresh explorations of that lovely 
country on the morrow. 

?. 


OFF THE SCENT. 


BY ARNOLD HEATH, 
AUTHOR, OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH BEGINS AS MOST STORIES 
END. 


EVERYONE is, or should be 

aware, that Ferriham is the 
capital town of Centreshire, that it 
has a population of about two hun- 
dred thousand souls, possesses a 
mayor and corporation, and sends 
two members to Parliament. Ferri- 
ham is, moreover, the head-quarters 
of our workers in metal, both pre- 
cious and useful—jewellery, real and 
artificial, is turned out in great quan- 
tities by the busy hands of the 
Ferriham folks ; firearms of every 
description, and cutlery good, bad 
and indifferent, are largely manufac- 
tured there, and, as a contrast, toys 
of all sorts. 

Should the foregoing exceedingly 
condensed description of Ferriham 
not enable the reader to fix its 
locality, he had better appeal (your 
pardon, readers of the gentler sex)— 
no, I cannot advise him to appeal 
to his atlas, for, strange to say, al- 
beit the importance of Ferriham, I 
have never yet met with a map of 
England in which it finds a place— 
he had better, therefore give himself 
no further concern as to its topo- 
graphy, inasmuch as that is a cir- 
cumstance which in no way affects the 
interest of the tale about to be un- 
folded. 

Late in the day I have selected 
for introducing Ferrlham to my 
readers, a young man presented 


himself at the door of a handsome 
detached house in the outskirts of 
the town. In answer to his appeal 
to the knocker a maid-servant made 


- her appearance, of whom he inquired 


if Mrs. Atkins was at home. She 
had barely replied in the affirmative 
when a tall, fair girl crossed the hall. 
Turning her head towards the open 
door she espied the visitor, the look 
of intense satisfaction, which instan- 
taneously overspread her counte- 
nance, showing how welcome he 
was. She advanced towards him. 

“Oh, Ed— Mr. Thornleigh, this 
is indeed kind !” she said, offering 
her hand, which he immediately 
grasped, retaining it in his palm, 
certainly longer than common cour- 
tesy required. 

“Will you come into the break- 
fast-room ?” continued the young 
lady ; “‘ Mamma is engaged upstairs, 
making preparation for our depar- 
ture—for we leave this place in a 
few days ; but she will come down 
as soon as she knows you are here.” 

Preceding Mr. Thornleigh into 
the room, she seated herself on the 
couch, he placing himself at her side, 
saying, as he did so, “Ellen, I am 
so grieved to hear of what has be- 
fallen you. I only learnt it in Paris. 
yesterday, where I have been spend- 
ing the last month, and haye re-. 
turned on purpose to express to. 
you my sorrow for what has oc- 
curred.” 

“Oh, is it not dreadful ?” she re-. 
plied, “‘such a terrible disgrace—L 
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can never be happy again; but it 
was just like your kindness, coming 
to see us in our trouble—always so 
thoughtful and considerate. Butoh, 
Edward—I beg your pardon—Mr. 
Thornleigh, your very sympathy 
makes me feel our position the more. 
Those we thought our friends have 
shunned us—you, of all the world, 
are the only one true to us in our 
terrible position. Oh, it is hard to 
bear, especially hard on me, and I 
once thought we might—but I must 
banish such thoughts now. 

And at this point, as though com- 
pletely overcome by her emotions, 
Miss Atkins burst into tears. 

It was a very fair piece of acting, 
and, in not taking to the stage as 
her profession, this young lady sadly 
missed her vocation. 

Edward Thornleigh had a soft 
place in his heart—in fact, to speak 
the bare truth, that very necessary 
portion of his organisation was 
altogether soft—consequently the 
sight of beauty in tears was too much 
for him to bear unmoved. 

“Bear up, dear Ellen,” he ex- 
claimed with fervour, encircling the 
waist of the only-too-willing girl with 
his arm, and drawing her closer to 
his side : “if my friendship—nay, my 
love—is of any value to you, you 
know it isyours. Though our engage- 
ment was broken off in deference to 
my father’s urgent entreaties—nay, 
commands—I am my own master 
now, and nothing shall prevent my 
making you my wife, if you will only 
consent. I have never ceased to 
love you, and I love you far more 
now, in your misfortunes, when the 
world has forsaken you. Only give 
your consent, my darling, and we 
can be married immediately. It 
shall be done quite privately too— 
probably you would prefer that.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thornleigh !” 

The tone was almost abject in its 
humility, but the sole promptings in 
the fair speaker’s bosom were ambi- 


tion and avarice. Ferriham is no- 
torious for counterfeits, which pos- 
sibly may be some excuse for this 
young lady’s pretending a love which 
bore no existence, on the principle 
that strangers. visiting the Eternal 
City are constrained to conform to 
its usages, 

“Don’t callme Mr. Thornleigh— 
it sounds so distant, so cold and for- 
mal, and you once said you loved 
me—call me Edward.” 

“ Oh, Edward !” the lady promptly 
adopted the amendment, “‘ What a 
noble disposition you have! So 
different from all our so-called friends, 
who have left us in our adversity ; 
but I cannot consent to such a 
sacrifice on your part. Consider 
the stigma attaching to us.” © 

“But it is your misfortune, not 
your fault, dearest,” he exclaimed 
with passion, pressing her still more 
closely, she making but the faintest 
show of resistance ; “you are not 
responsible for your father’s wrong 
doings.” 

“ But the world does not judge so 
kindly—it could not comprehend 
such nobility of disposition as you 
exhibit. The finger of scorn is 
pointed at us, and, were you to 
make me your wife, you would be 
involved in our dishonour. To this 
I must not consent. And we might 


.have been so happy !” 


Here there was a fresh outburst of 
tears, which, as a matter of course, 
led to a closer embrace on the part 
of her lover. On this occasion, too, 
several kisses were unresistingly im- 
pressed upon the cheek of the fair 
innocent (?). These were received 
in a kindly spirit, for there was 
nothing of the Ferriham character 
about the young lady’s complexion, 
so that she might receive such harm- 
less expressions of affection without 
injury. 

Ellen Atkins well knew Edward 
Thornleigh’s disposition, and that 
the course she was taking was the 
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very best way for attaching him to 
herself. 

“T love you all the more,” he 
said, “for what you have suffered. 
It shall be my task to console you. 
Ellen, say you will be mine, and I 
wish for nothing more.” 

“ But your father, Edward ?” 

“JT am my own master now. I 
am twenty-one, and am at liberty to 
marry whom I like. Before I was 
compelled to conform to his wishes, 
but now it is quite different.” 

“But think what people would 
say about my marrying against your 
father’s wishes, and with this dis- 
grace so fresh in everyone’s mind— 
they would say we had inveigled 
you into an unworthy marriage, by 
taking advantage of your sympathy 
with our misfortune. I have already 
borne so much—I could not bear 
that too.” 

“You should not concern your- 
self about the tittle-tattle of any 
idle gossip—besides, you would 


. know, and so should I, that such an 


opinion would be unfounded. As 
for myself, I care not what people 


‘think, if I have but you for my wife.” 


Now, anyone who has any ex- 
perience in such delicate affairs as 
that progressing in Mrs. Atkins’ 
breakfast-room, must clearly per- 
ceive that at this juncture mamma’s 
presence would be highly advan- 
tageous. Accordingly Mrs. Atkins, 
who for the last few minutes had 
been acting sentinel outside the 
door, her eye and ear alternately 
relieving guard at the key-hole, now 
joined the young people. Edward 
Thornleigh’s arm was instantly re- 
moved from its resting-place, and 
with some confusion he advanced to 
meet the mother of his zzamorata. 

“Oh, Mr. Thornleigh,” she said, 
offering him her hand, at the same 
time heaving a sigh that was almost 
awful in its profundity; “we have, 
then, one friend in our adversity— 
you are the only person who has not 


avoided us since this great cala- 
mity.” 

“Mrs. Atkins,” he replied, “let 
me be more than friend—let me be 
your son—my highest aspiration is 
to make Ellen my wife. I was try- 
ing to induce her to consent, when 


you entered the room, but her 


romantic sense of honour imposes 
obstacles in the way of our happi- 
ness. From what you both say of 
the world’s treatment of you, she 
can well afford to disregard its 
opinion, strengthened by her own 
knowledge of its error. Pray, Mrs. 
Atkins, join your persuasions to 
mine, and then, I think, Ellen’s 
scruple will be overcome.” 

“No, Mr. Thornleigh, it is impos- 
sible ; but I cannot express to you 
my deep sense of the warmth of 
your heart, and more especially at 
the present time. I will not, how- 
ever, take advantage of your gene- 
rosity. ‘Though the world has been 
unjust and unkind, I will not per- 
suade Ellen to do anything which 
might he thought to be taking ad- 
vantage of your affection. Pray 
leave us, and do not distress us by 
another call—your intercourse with 
us might prejudice you in the 
opinion of your friends.” 

And here the lady raised her 
handkerchief to her eyes and began 
to cry. 

“Confound my friends!” ex- 
claimed Edward Thornleigh with im- 
petuosity, pacing up and down the 
room; “pray excuse me, Mrs. 
Atkins, but I feel more strongly 
than you imagine. I love Ellen 
with all my heart, and she has con- 
fessed to loving me.” (Ellen shook 
her head, but smiled through her 
tears on him.) “ Don’t shake your 
head, Ellen—what right have my 
friends to stand in the way of my 
happiness ?” 

“But do you not recollect your 
father’s letter, Mr. Thornleigh ?” the 
elder lady resumed; “you know 
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how strongly he disapproved of your 
engagement with Ellen before this 
misfortune fell upon us, and now—” 

“My father should not stand in 
the way of my happiness, Mrs. 
Atkins—he can find no fault with 
Ellen personally, and, I feel con- 
vinced, when he sees her, he will 
love her. His objection arises only 
from that absurd pride of family, 
which has always actuated him ; but 
I don’t see why his pride should 
stand in the way of my happiness. 
If Ellen will not marry me, I will 
never see him again, and that will 
go farther towards injuring me with 
him than my marrying Ellen. With- 
out her, I fear despair would make 
me desperate and reckless.” 

“Now you are talking like a silly 
boy, Mr. Thornleigh,” said Mrs. 
Atkins playfully. “If I took you at 
your word, I should be almost afraid 
to entrust my darling to your care. 
She is all that is left to me in this 
world now, and her happiness must 
be my first consideration.” 

“Then urge her to consent—that 
will be the best way to ensure it, 
and mine too.” 

“But what says Ellen?” and 
the mother looked towards her 
daughter. 

“Oh, mamma! I don’t know 
what to say; I would do anything 
rather than injure Mr. Thornleigh’s 
prospects. I will leave the decision 
in your hands,” was the answer of 
the dutiful daughter. 

“My dear, you impose a heavy 
responsibility upon me. If my de- 
cision should destroy your happiness, 
I should never forgive myself. Mar- 
riage is the most important step in 
a young girl’s life, and should not 
be entered upon hastily.” This was 
delivered in that oracular tone which 
the gravity of the occasion clearly 
required. “To be sure,” continued 
Mrs. Atkins, with somewhat less 
solemnity, “in the present instance 
you are both well acquainted with 


each other’s disposition, aud, were 
it not for old Mr. Thornleigh’s dis- 
approbation, and our present posi- 
tion, there is nothing that would give 
me greater pleasure than to see you 
two man and wife, for I think you 
are exactly suited ; but F 

“Say no more, Mrs. Atkins; if 
you think we love each other, and 
are suited to each other, you can 
have no reasonable objection to our 
marriage. So pray, pray letus consider 
it settled that we are to be married 
with as little delay as possible.” 

So spoke this ardent young gentle- 
man, and Mrs. Atkins gracefully re- 
tired from her apparent opposition, 
which would never have been raised 
but that she knew it to be the surest 
means of achieving the end she and 
her daughter had in view, and at the 
same time escaping any accusation 
he might hereafter bring against her 
of inveigling him into an improper 
marriage. : 

“Well, I suppose it must be as 
you say; one must be made of 
adamant to disappoint two such 
loving hearts as yours. I hope it 
will be all for the best,” said Mrs. 
Atkins, assuming an air of affectionate 
resignation. 

“Oh, thank you, dear Mrs. 
Atkins! you have made me so 
happy !” And Edward Thornleigh, 
his face beaming with delight, 
crossed the room and shook his 
future mother-in-law cordially by the 
hand. “ But now about the wedding, 
Ellen—there is no object in delaying 
it. When shall it be ?” 

“No, there is no object in delaying 
it, now that it is decided upon,” 
said Mrs. Atkins, with a sigh, called 
forth, as we may suppose, by the 
prospect of her impending separa- 
tion from her daughter. ‘“ We leave 
this place in the course of a month, 
perhaps less, and there is no reason 
why it should not take place before 
we go. It should be managed as 
privately as possible, as our name is 
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‘unfortunately now so well known [in 
Ferriham ; but I never thought to 
see my daughter married in such a 
manner. Hah—h!” 

Another deep sigh and two tears. 

“Oh! don’t think of that, dear 
Mrs. Atkins. Consider you have 
not been to blame. Everyone’s 
sympathy is alive to you, but it is 
no use fretting.” 

“J think, mamma, I am the one 
to be consulted as to the day for 
the marriage,” remarked Ellen, with 
some asperity. In her opinion there 
had been more than sufficient senti- 
ment of one sort or another, and 
there was nothing further to be done 
but to conclude the business portion 
of the arrangement. “ Edward can 
get the house, so that we may be 
married whenever I think desirable. 
I agree with mamma, that the wed- 
ding should be quite private Let 
us prepare for our departure, and be 
married the day before we go. We 
propose going to Tenbury, Edward, 
for the present. It is a quiet little 
village in Devonshire, where there is 
little chance of our being known. I 
have a cousin living there, who is 
assistant or apprentice to a doctor ; 
but he is sufficiently discreet not to 
disclose the circumstances under 
which we go there. Of course we 
could not remain here, after all that 
has occurred ; besides, we could not 
afford it. 

“Oh, one place is as good as 
another to me, so long as you.are in 
it, Ellen,” replied the fond lover ; 
“‘T will procure the license as soon 
as possible, and I hope I shall not 
have to wait long before using it. 
Oh, Ellen, you have made me so 
happy !” : 

And he placed his arm once more 
round her waist, and drew her gently 
towards him, imprinting fervid kisses 
on her brow, which, however, were 
not so well received as those which 
had preceded the arrangement of 
the marriage. So far from that, 


anyone but her lover would have 
imagined the young lady suffered 
them with decided repugnance. It 
was, however, quite lost on him. 

I should be sorry to say that 
Edward Thornleigh was a fool ; but 
as thought is free in this country, I 
am at liberty to form what opinion I 
like on that head, extending the 
same grace to my readers. 

I think, before proceeding further 
in my story, I should give some 
little account of the characters 
already introduced. The following 
chapter, therefore, shall be devoted 
to that purpose. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


WHICH IS CHIEFLY EXPLANATORY, 


Place aux dames! Therefore I will 
postpone informing my readers who 
Mr. Edward Thornleigh was, and 
why Mrs. and Miss Atkins were so 
desirous he should become a member 
of their family, albeit their apparent 
unwillingness, until I have made 
them acquainted with the aforesaid 
ladies, as well as with Mr. Atkins, 
though, by the way, this last-named 
is a by no means desirable acquaint- 
ance. Still, as forming the head of 
the Atkins’ family, he is entitled to 
an introduction. 

Mr. Atkins, until quite recently, 
had been the local superintendent of 
the Ferriham branch of Zhe Jmme- 
diate Payment of Claims Fire In- 
surance Company, an association 
having its head quarters in London, 
and which, from the promptitude 
with which it settles the claims of 
the insured, must be well known to 
all those careful householders who 
do their utmost to protect themselves 
from loss arising from fire. 

He was quite a middle-aged man, 
and had been connected with the 
Insurance Company, of whose Ferri- 
ham branch he had become the 
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head—almost from his boyhood ; 
and, up to the occurrence of certain 
circumstances, to be presently de- 
tailed, the directors had placed im- 
plicit trust in him. 

The appearance and manner of 

Mr. Atkins were such as to inspire 
confidence. He was a man of 
middle height, rather stout than 
otherwise, with a bright blue eye, 
broad open, russety countenance,and 
iron-grey hair and whiskers, which 
last were kept within small and 
compact dimensions. Other men 
might wear dapper moustachios or 
venerable, beards ; but, whatever the 
fashion of the time in the matter of 
hirsute facial appendages, Mr. Atkins 
never abandoned the respectable 
mutton-chop. 
_ His manner was very frank, and 
perhaps somewhat rough—I am 
afraid, in fact, he was rather a vulgar 
man—but the vulgar, boisterous 
manner is often assumed as indica- 
tive of esfecial trustworthiness of 
character. It was so in Mr. Atkins’s 
case. He was, in reality, a very 
hospitable, generous man ; but—his 
motto was not Fiat justitia ruat 
celum, or if it was, he did not act up 
to it. 

As he gave numerous dinner par- 
ties, and spared no expense on these 
occasions, it is no matter of surprise 
that he was popular at Ferriham. 
The style of his living, though not 
ostentatious, was expensive, and it 
had given rise to some Comments. 
People wondered sometimes—but 
those were inquisitive people— 
“whence came all the money Atkins 
lavished so freely?” It was no un- 
common remark :—‘“ Good fellow, 
Atkins !—capital dinners he gives !— 
must make a good thing of his 
business to keep up that sort of 
style !” 

And so he did make a good thing 
of it. In addition to his salary, he 
received a commission on all poli- 
cies of insurance issued in the Fer- 


riham district ; but his expenditure 
exceeded considerably the income 
derived from both these sources. 

However, this was known only to 
himself, and the company were quite 
satisfied with the amount of business 
done by their Ferriham representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Atkins’s family consisted only 
of the wife and daughter, at whom 
the reader has already had a glimpse. 

A handsome woman of five and 
forty, with a very plausible manner, 
was Mrs. Atkins—a woman who 
took the things and events of this 
world very easily, with no depth of 
heart or character, yet who, by dint 
of a continual smile and agreeable 
manner, was popular with a large 
circle of acquaintances, though I 
doubt if she had one real friend. 
Her great aim in life was by no 
means an exceptional one, nor will I 
undertake to say it was not a praise- 
worthy one—to marry her daughter 
satisfactorily. 

Ellen, the daughter, was at this 
time a tall, well-grown girl of one- 
and-twenty, with regular features, 
hot very expressive, a lovely com- 
plexion, flaxen hair, and a pair of 
cold grey eyes, a decided detraction 
from her otherwise prepossessing ap- 
pearance. An exacting critic might 
have observed that her lips were 
somewhat too thin,. and her face a 
trifle too square, to satisfy the re- 
quirements of perfect beauty ; but to 
a casual observer, the eyes were the 
only features which seemed to call 
for improvement. 

This young lady entirely adopted 
her mother’s views on the matri- 
monial question, and, so long as she 
married well, by which she meant so 
many pounds, shillings, and pence, 
cared little whether the object of her 
choice possessed her affection or 
not. She was decidedly a favourite 
with the young men of Ferriham, 
and deservedly so, for she took the 
utmost pains to make herself agree- 
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able, in which, being a girl of ready 
wit and fair accomplishments, be- 
sides being entirely free from shy- 
ness and awkwardness, she had not 
much difficulty. She had _ been 
flattered by several offers of mar- 
riage from local bachelors, all of 
which had been rejected ; for Miss 
Atkins’s matrimonial ideas were am- 
bitious, and until the arrival of 
Edward Thornleigh at Ferriham, she 
had seen no one with whom she had 
for a moment dreamt of allying 
herself. 

What little heart she had she had 
given to a young George Winter, a 
good - looking fellow of five - and - 
twenty, enjoying a fair salary in the 
office of a rival Insurance Company 
at Ferriham, and of whom, in conse- 
quence of his steadiness and ability, 
Mr. Atkins prophesied great things. 

But though Ellen Atkins preferred 
George Winter to all her other ad- 
mirers, she was no love-sick maiden, 
and never entertained the idea of 
taking him for her husband ; at any 
rate, not until he had fulfilled her 
father’s prognostications. 

But this was before Edward 
Thornleigh’s appearance on the 
scene. On his arrival, she at once 
set herself to the task of ensnaring 
him, a task she found much easier 
of accomplishment than she had 
deemed possible. 

The object of her pursuit was the 
only son of an old gentleman, by 
name Edward Thorleigh, who re- 
sided on his own estate of Thorn- 
leigh, from which he derived an in- 
come of eight thousand per annum. 
In addition to this, he possessed a 
sum in the funds amounting to not 
far short of a hundred thousand 
pounds ; so that altogether he migh 
be fairly considered a warm man. 
He had not married until he had 
passed the meridian of life, and did 
not long enjoy the pleasures of the 
wedded state, his wife having died 
in giving birth to her son. 


Having passed so long a period 
of his existence as a bachelor, with 
no wishes but his own to consult, he 
had grown somewhat exacting and 
tyrannical ; and though fond to excess 
of his only son, his own will was 
always paramount. This caused 
Edward to regard him with a mixed 
feeling of love and fear. 

As his son grew up into boyhood, 
he began to develop what his father 
was pleased to consider, in his dot- 
ing pride, a talent for mechanical 
science. In truth, he was but like 
other boys of his age—fond of saw- 
ing up pieces of wood and knocking 
them into boxes ; of turning wooden 
egg-cups and the like in a lathe his 
father had had erected for him ; and 
of spending a portion of his time in 
the neighbouring blacksmith’s shop, 
making attempts at the manufacture 
of horse-shoes, &c. 

When young Edward Thornleigh 
arrived at the age of eighteen, he 
told his father he should like to be 
an engineer. Of Course, it was 
quite unnecessary that he should be 
taught any profession with any view 
to the earning of his own livelihood ; 
but still, if he possessed in himself 
the seeds of a Stephenson or a 
Brunel, his father was pleased that 
he should have the opportunity of 
developing those seeds. 

So, like many foolish parents, 
whose sons wé// have to earn thei. 
own living—who, because those sons 
have a partiality for manual labour, 
think that, if they have the opportu- 
nity, they will developinto engineering 
giants, and take the world by storm 
—he paid a handsome premium to a 
large engineering firm at Ferriham, 
which was fifty miles north of Thorn- 


- leigh, and sent his son down to the 


capital of Centreshire. 

There was nothing very brilliant, 
or in any way taking, about young 
Edward Thornleigh. He was very 
good-natured, warm-hearted, and im- 
pressionable—with all the harmless- 
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ness of the dove, but totally devoid 
of the wisdom of the serpent which 
should have accompanied it ; in fact, 
just the man to fall a prey to the 
wiles of the Atkinses, mére et fille. 
He was, to be sure, tolerably good- 
looking, but, in the opinion of Ellen 
Atkins not to be compared in ap- 
pearance with George Winter; but 
the great point in his favour with 
her, which extinguished all other 
considerations, was that he was the 
only son of a man possessed of 
many thousands per annum, and 
therefore, of course, entitled to the 
utmost respectability. 

Edward Thornleigh had not spent 
many months at Ferriham before 
he became acquainted with the 
Atkinses ; and from that time he 
was a frequent, and always welcome, 
visitor at their house. To his mind 
he had never seen a woman who 
would bear comparison with Miss 
Atkins ; and, as she brought all her 
blandishments to bear upon him, 
it is no matter of surprise that he 
became speedily and completely in- 
fatuated. 

Two or three times during every 
week did he call at the Atkinses’ 
house, and on each occasion spent 
several hours there ; but, though he 
received the most praiseworthy en- 
couragement from both mother and 
daughter, his visits led to no result, 
and, after six months thus spent, it 
became apparent that, unless some 
step were taken, he would never be 
brought to the matrimonial point. 
It was plain enough that he was 
perfectly content to allow things to 
remain as they were. As this did 
not at all satisfy Miss Atkins, she 
began to encourage George Winter’s 
attention, with the result she had an- 
ticipated. Young Thornleigh began 
to find himself less warmly received 
than heretofore, and, even worse, he 
perceived a rival in George Winter ; 
this excited his jealously, and the 
young lady soon gave him an op- 


portunity of declaring himself—he 
proposed, and was, of course, ac- 
cepted. 

Edward Thornleigh abstained from 
communicating his engagement to his. 
father, for he knew intimately that 
it would not meet with the old man’s 
approbation ; but when it had been 
in force for about six months, it by 
some means reached the ears of 
Thornleigh Zére. 

The old man was hurt and indig- 
nant at learning that his son had 
formed so unequal an engagement, 
and immediately wrote to him, up- 
braiding him with having so long 
concealed this unworthy connexion, 
and threatening that, unless he at 
once broke off all communication 
with the Atkinses, he would disown 
him altogether, even to erasing his 
name from his will. He also wrote 
a letter to Mr. Atkins, in which the 
same sentiments were more temper- 
ately expressed. 

Mr. Atkins replied to Mr. Thorn- 
leigh, expressing surprise at learning 
for the first time that he had been 
unacquainted until quite recently 
with his son’s engagement ; adding 
that now that he knew it had not 
Mr. Thorneligh’s approbation, it 
should, of course, be at an end. 
Mr. Thornleigh was pleased with 
Mr. Atkins’s letter, and, relying upon 
it, allowed his son to continue at 
Ferriham. 

The engagement was therefore 
broken off, but Edward Thornleigh 
continued to visit Mr. Atkins’s house, 
though not so frequently as before. 
Notwithstanding old Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s interdict, Ellen Atkins deter- 
mined to marry his son, and main- 
tained the same affectionate manner 
towards him as before. “There is 
no reason why we should not be 
great friends, Mr. Thornleigh, if we 
cannot be anything nearer,” she had 
said, and he had altogether approved 
the sentiment. 

Mr. Atkins had no desire to in- 
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veigle the young man into a mar- 
riage that was obnoxious to his 
father ; and, it had only been on the 
express understanding with his wife 
and daughter, that everything was at 
an end between the latter and 
Edward Thornleigh, that he had al- 
lowed him to resume his visits. The 
female portion of his family had ob- 
served to him—their remark exhibit- 
ing the most praiseworthy fore- 
thought —that were the visits of the 
young man to be suddenly discon- 
tinued, it would give rise to un- 
pleasant remarks, and he had seen 
the force of their observation. If, 
however, he had had any idea how 
weak and unreliable Edward Thorn- 
leigh was, he would have prevented 
further visits on his part. 

Nearly two years passed by in 
this way, and then all Ferriham was 
startled by a report that every thing 
was not right with Mr. Atkins ; that 
there were errors in his accounts, 
and even worse than that. Those 
rumours soon received verification. 

It was discovered that Mr. Atkins 
had been concocting claims for fires 
which had never occurred, and that 
this had been going on to a con- 
siderable extent. The Company 
had had such implicit confidence in 
Mr. Atkins, that they had never 
thought it necessary to investigate 
any of the claims sent up by him. 
The several claims, he stated, had 
been carefully inquired into before 
they were forwarded to London, and 
found to be correct. The money 
was then sent down to him for pay- 
ment to the assumed person, who 
was supposed to have suffered by 
fire ; and, as no such fire had taken 
place, Mr. Atkins simply applied it 
to his own purposes. 

The discovery was made quite by 
chance. 

The secretary of the company in 
London, and the superintendent of 
the Ferriham Fire Brigade, happened 
to meet at the same hotel at a water- 


ing-place, and in the course of con- 
versation, the secretary, on discover- 
ing the position held by his new 
acquaintance, inquired how it was 
that so many destructive fires oc- 
curred at Ferriham. 

“On comparing our statistics,” he 
said, “‘ we find that, taking into con- 
sideration its size, far more destruc- 
tive fires occur at Ferriham than at 
any other place in the country. I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that 
there must be some defect in the or- 
ganisation of your fire-brigade.” 

“Well, sir,” was the reply of the 
superintendent, “my statistics tell 
a very different tale. We particu- 
larly pride ourselves on our fire-bri- 
gade, and, so far from having the 
most fires, we have, with one excep- 
tion, the least number of fires of any 
town in England, taking into consi- 
deration population. We haven't 
had a fire of any description for a 
month.” 

“ Come, come !” replied the other, 
“‘ there I know you are in error: let 


me consult my pocket-book—yes, 


here it is ; we paid a claim, amount- 
ing to £500, for a house which was 
completely gutted by fire in Wall 
Street, three weeks ago. I sent the 
cheque for the amount down to Ferri- 
ham only yesterday before I left town.” 

The fire-brigade superintendent 
appeared to consider for a few mo- 
ments, and then replied decisively, 
“T would advise you to look into 
this matter—you have evidently been 
swindled by some one-—I can’t say 
by whom—that is for you to dis- 
cover ; but there has been no fire 
in Wall Street within the last three 
weeks, nor within the last three 
years. More than this, sir, we have 
not had a fire the damage from 
which has amounted to £500 for the 
last six months in the whole dis- 
trict.” 

The secretary was greatly sur- 
prised ; an enquiry was set on foot, 
which resulted in the discovery that 
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Mr. Atkins had been concocting 
claims to an enormous extent for da- 
mages from fires which had never 
taken place. 

On the first breath of suspicion, 
Mr. Atkins settled every farthing he 
possessed on his wife and daughter, 
so that, when the actual crash came, 
they might not find themselves- 
wholly unprovided for. The amount 
of the property thus settled upon 
them produced an income of three 
hundred a year. 

Mr Atkins was placed on his trial 
for these frauds, when the evidence 
adduced against him was so clear 
and irrefutable, that, being found 
guilty, he was sentenced to seven 
years penal servitude. 

This was the calamity referred to 
by Mrs. Atkins and her daughter in 
the last chapter ; and, apart from the 
disgrace accruing to them from their 
relationship to Mr. Atkins, it was felt 
by them to be the death-blow to any 
hope they had entertained with re- 
ference to Edward Thornleigh. 

At the time of these occurrences 
the young man was spending a few 
weeks at Paris with some distant 
relatives residing there ; but he no 
sooner saw by the newspapers the 
misfortune which had overtaken his 
friends, than, with his heart over- 
flowing with sympathy and love 
for Ellen Atkins, he returned to 
Ferriham, the result being that 
already mentioned. Seeing from 
his manner that they were sure of 
him, this worthy mother and daugh- 
ter had feigned an objection to re- 
ceiving him in the character of hus- 
band to the latter; so that, in the 
event of any future difficulty with 
his father, they might have it in their 
power to say that they had done 
their utmost to dissuade the foolish 
young man from the insane course 
on which he was bent. 

Poor young fellow! the obtaining 
of the license for his marriage with 
Ellen Atkins was’ the worst day’s 


work ever performed by him, and 
bitterly did he soon regret it. 

Shortly after the conversation de- 
tailed in the previous chapter, young 
Thornleigh took his leave of his 
fiancee and his mother, his fond heart 
overflowing with happiness. 

As he emerged from the Atkins’s 
gate he met George Winter, who 
was apparently about to pay a visit 
to the ladies he had just quitted. 

“Oh, Winter !” he exclaimed joy- 
ously, “hope you’re quite well—I’m 
just returned from Paris.” 

Merelysaying mechanically, “How 
dy’e do?” George Winter passed on, 
but he had noticed Edward Thorn- 
leigh’s expression of triumphant 
satisfaction, and ground his teeth 
with annoyance. 

“Just returned from Paris, has 
he?” he muttered, “ He’s not lost 
much time in showing himself here. 
Surely the young fool’s not going to 
marry Ellen, after all that has 
occurred,” 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH SEVERAL PERSONS DIS- 
COVER THAT ALL IS NOT GOLD 
THAT GLITTERS, 


FOR the next fortnight Edward 

Thornleigh was so constant 
in his attendance on Mrs. and Miss 
Atkins that, at length, both ladies 
inwardly voted him an intolerable 
bore. He, however, continued to 
exist in happy ignorance of their 
feelings, and imagined that the young 
lady, who was so shortly to be his 
wife derived as much pleasure as 
himself from his visits. 

At the end of a fortnight they 
were married, and so privately that 
no one in Ferriham knew it, save 
the clergyman and the clerk who 
assisted at the ceremony. 

It was a great relief to Ellen 
Atkins when she had signed her 
‘maiden for the last time, for, for the 
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few days immediately preceding the 
wedding, she had felt it hardly pos- 
sible to keep her feelings under the 
restraint which her engagement im- 
posed upon her. Now that she was 
married, it was no longer necessary 
to exhibit a passion for her husband 
she did not experience. Not that 
she permitted him to suspect she 
had merely united herself to him 
for the position which, she believed, 
he could give her ; but she ceased to 
lavish terms of endearment on him, 
and to endeavour to anticipate his 
wishes, as heretofore. 

On the day after this quiet wed- 
ding, Mrs. Atkins and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Thornleigh took their de- 
parture for Tenbury, the little village 
in the West of England, which they 
had decided upon making their home 
for the next few years. The whole 
of the furniture in the house at 
Ferriham was sold, for it would have 
been quite out of place at the cot- 
tage they had taken at Tenbury ; 
and goods and chattels of a simpler 
and more suitable description was 
purchased at the nearest town, and, in 
the course of a fortnight from the 
time of their leaving Ferriham, they 
were tolerably settled in their new 
home. 

They were no sooner domiciled 
than the mother and ‘daughter 
thought it high time old Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s views should be taken on the 
subject of his son’s marriage ; so, ac- 
cording to previous arrangements 
with her daughter, the elder lady 
broached the subject. 

“Edward, dear,” quoth she, with 
a smile that seemed brimming over 
with maternal love—a smile that was 
meant to be full of encouragement 
to him—that appeared to say, “I 
regard you as much my son as if you 
had been born of me: you are now 
the head of the family, and I look to 
you for guidance”—a smile that, un- 
less Edward Thornleigh was the most 
unreasonable and impervious in exist- 


ance, should have satisfied him that, 
come what might, her affection could 
always be relied upon, but which, 
somehow or other, didn’t, though he 
was far from suspecting his mother- 
in-law’s real feelings towards him—a 
smile which only lacked one thing, 
the prompting of her heart; which 
was, in fact, Ferriham, like everything 
else about the lady, a smile that— 
but this parenthesis has already 
reached an unreasonable length ; so 
much so, indeed, that I fear the 
reader must have already forgotten 
the beginning of the sentence; I 
think my wisest plan, therefore, will 
be to resume it. 

“Edward, dear, don’t you think 
it would be as well for you to ac- 
quaintyour father with your marriage ? 
It was never intended that it should 
be concealed from him, you know.” 

“Edward dear coloured deeply, 
and looked quite as uncomfortable 
as he felt. Though he had been 
married little more than a fortnight, 
the fear of the course his father 
might take on learning what had oc- 
curred was the predominant feeling 
in his heart. 

“Well, I suppose—don’t you 
think ?—that is, of course, it must be 
done soon,” he stammered out. 

Mrs. Atkins saw how anxious he 
was to postpone the communication 
to his father which she was equally 
desirous should be made at once. 
Moreover, she was quite resolved 
that it should be made without 
further delay, if not by her son-in- 
law, by herself. To this end she 
replied in a tone about whose intent 
there could be no mistake. 

“Yes, of course; and the sooner 
the better. We know he will be 
displeased—we can’t help that ; but 
he might hear of it from another 
source, and I think that would make 
him far more angry than if you were 
to apprise him of it yourself. Don’t 
you agree with me, Ellen?” 

I have already stated that mother 
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and daughter were cast in the same 
mould, both physically and mentally, 
so that the reader can anticipate her 
answer with every probability of 
coming to the same conclusion. Like 
a dutiful child as she was, she re- 
plied, “Of course, I do, mamma. You 
had better do as mamma suggests, 
Edward : she is generally right.” 

The poor lad—he was little else 
—sighed, such a deep sigh. 

“ T was thinking, you know, that, 
perhaps if—perhaps if Ellen were to 
go down to Thornleigh, and see my 
father, it might be the best plan. I 
think, you know, that, when he saw 
her he could not but forgive me for 
the choice I have made. What do 
you think, Ellen ?” 

And he looked lovingly, and, at 
the same time, imploringly at his 
wife. Little as she liked her hus- 
band, she could not but feel grati- 
fied at this expression of his admi- 
ration ; but, before she could answer, 
Mrs. Atkins interposed. 

“Ellen go down to Thornleigh, 
not knowing what reception she may 
meet with! It is absurd—not to be 
thought of fora moment. And for- 
give you for your choice, indeed! 
He would very likely insult her be- 
fore the servants; and if your con- 
sideration for your wife does not 
prevent your exposing her to such a 
risk, mine for my daughter does. 
No; your only proper course is to 
write to him, unless you will go to 
Thornleigh, and disclose it to your 
father in person.” 

**Upon my word, I dare not face 
him without previously informing him 
of what I have done.” 

It was plain this young than, who, 
perhaps, I should take this oppor- 
tunity of stating is not my hero, was 
terribly afraid of his father. 

“Very well,” resumed Mrs. At- 
kins ; “ you had better lose no time 
in writing to him.” 

“Yes; I think you had better 
write to him, dear,” added his wife, by 


way of clenching the matter. It was 
spoken in a pleasant tone of voice, 
however. She had not forgot- 
ten the little compliment he had 
paid her. ‘You go into the dining- 
room and write it now, there’s a 
good boy,” she continued, giving 
him a playful kiss ; “and be sure to 
let me see the letter before you post 

“ Very well,” he replied in a most 
melancholy tone; and he left the 
room to carry out her injunctions. 

“Dé6n’t you think you are rather 
sharp with him, mamma?” asked 
Mrs. Thornleigh, as soon as she and 
her mother were alone. “I think it 
will be time enough to adopt that 
plan if we find that Mr. Thornleigh 
is implacable. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” replied the 
elder lady, with some irritation in 
her voice, “I’ve no patience with 
him. If I did not let him see I was 
in earnest, he’d be content to allow 
things to continue as theyare. I 
tell you candidly, my dear, I’m be- 
ginning to get very sick of your hus- 
band. He’s just a good-natured 
fool, and nothing else. I’ve no 
sympathy with a coward. Now, I 
can see he is one—how terribly afraid 
he is of his father. Bah! say no 
more about him, child, or I feel that 
I shall lose my temper.” 

“I’m sure you do him injustice 
when you call him a_ coward, 
mamma—he does not want physical 
courage.” 

“Perhaps not; but he does want 
moral courage, which is of far more 
importance.” 

“T think the less said about that 
the better. We ought not to find 
fault with his deficiency in that re- 
spect. But for that weakness I 
should never have been his wife.” 

“Well, my dear, and we’re not so 
sure you have made such an ex- 
cellent bargain, after all. However, 
time will show.” 

Recent events had made Mrs. 
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Atkins’s usually serene temper some- 
what snappish ; and her daughter, 
seeing that the conversation was 
becoming unpleasantly personal, 
though annoyed at her mother’s dis- 
paragement of her husband, wisely 
forbore to continue it. 

In about an hour’s time Edward 
Thornleigh re-entered the room in 
which they were seated, with the 
letter he had written to his father. 
It was couched in the most abjectly 
humble and penitential terms, and, 
albeit his wife had some difficulty in 
concealing the contempt she felt for 
the man who could pen such a let- 
ter, she thought that, probably, ‘he 
knew his father’s disposition, and 
that he had, therefore, taken the 
best plan for mollifying the so-soon- 
to-be-irate parent. 

“Yes ; I think that will do, dear,” 
she said, when she had perused it. 
“T only hope he will be in a good 
humour when he receives it.” 

The letter was accordingly folded 
up and posted at once without alter- 
ation. 

The remainder of that day and the 
whole of the following one were so 
many hours of torture to the poor 
fellow. He was for ever endeavouring 
to picture to himself how his father 
would receive the letter, until, at 
length, he worked himself into such 
a state of nervousness, that his wife 
began to be seriously alarmed about 
him. He knew so well his father’s 
imperous disposition, that he scarce- 
ly entertained a hope that he would 
do otherwise than perform the threat 
he had held out on seeing the news 
of his previous engagement. 

The third day from that on which 
Edward Thornleigh’s letter had been 
despatched to his father arrived, and 
with it came the reply the young 
man had awaited in such perturba- 
tion. It was several seconds before 
he ventured to open it. At length 


-he broke the seal. 


The first word caused him almost 


to fall from his chair ; but, the shock 
over, he read on unmoved :— 

Sir.” —Yes, so this letter trom fa- 
ther to son commenced— 

Sir, —To-day’s post brought me a 
letter subscribed with your name, 
and, therefore, I presume from you. I 
am at a loss to conceive what possi- 
ble motive you had in addressing 
me, after the course you have chosen 
to take. Pray do not trouble me 
again, as, henceforth, none of your 
movements will possess the slightest 
interest for me. Though you have 
not fulfilled your solemn engage- 
ment to me, I shall certainly carry 
out my threat to you. As I objected 
to your having any connexion or 
communication with the daughter of 
an Insurance Agent (that was, I 
believe, your father-in-law’s calling), 
you must have anticipated that I 
should not regard your marriage with . 
the daughter of a convicted felon 
with greater favour. “You have thus 
disinherited yourself. I disown you 
from this moment, and cease to be 
entitled to call into question any of 
your actions. No doubt the ‘ beauty 
and love’ of your ‘tender wife,’ and 
affection of your mother-in-law, will 
more than compensate for the termi- 
nation of all relations between your- 
self and 

EpwaRD THORNLEIGH.” 


Edward Thornleigh felt like one 
stunned when he had read this 
heartless letter. It was just such an 
answer as he had feared ; but, now 
that the blow had fallen, he began 
to realise the terrible consequences 
of his folly. 

“Well?” inquired mother and 
daughter simultaneously, as soon as 
they saw Edward had reached the 
conclusion of the letter. 

What an exceedingly awkward 
word is that interrogative “ Well,” on 
occasions! For instance, when you 
have been narrating what you con- 
sider a good story, and your hearer 
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at its conclusion meets you with 
“* Well?” as though he expected more 
of it, it is difficult to resist the con- 
viction that one of you is a fool— 
either yourself for not having suffi- 
cient mous to know a stupid anec- 
dote from a pithy one, or your 
friend for requifing an explanation 
before seeing the point of what you 
have been at such pains to tell. 
Again, if you have to pay a sum of 
money on a certain day, and are un- 
able to do so, and have really no 
excuse but your inability to offer, 
and on your presenting yourself 
before your creditor he flings this 
disconcerting ‘‘ Well ?” in your face, 
it at any rate does not tend to in- 

crease the glibness with which you 
had hoped to palliate your remiss- 
ness. And the “ Well?” from his 
wife and motner-in-law was by no 
means an assistance to Edward 
Thornleigh ip the unsatisfactory 
communication he had to make to 
them. 

“Tt is as I feared,” he replied 

’ disconsolately ; “‘my father refuses 

to have anything further to do with 
me.” 

“Will you allow me to see that 
letter, Mr. Thornleigh ?” Mrs. Atkins 
inquired, with cutting politeness, 
though at the same time there was 
an expression of menace in her eye 
that bode ill for their future re- 
lations. 

“JT would far rather you did not 
see it,” he replied. 

“J think I have a right to see it 
under the circumstances. Must I 

"say, I insist ?” 

Edward Thornleigh regarded her 
in utter amazement. She had never 
before addressed him in such terms. 
Without another word he handed 
her the letter. | 

She read it carefully through ; 
then flung it passionately on the 
table, Mrs. ‘Thornleigh instantly 
taking possession of it. 

“Insulting old wretch!” was her 


first commentary. “And do you 
think that this answer is final ?” 

“T am very much afraid so,” 
responded the wretched young 
fellow. 

“Then, pray, what course do you 
intend to take?” 

“T really do not know yet—I am 
so bewildered that I can hardly tell 
what to do. This letter has been a 
terrible blow to me—and—and I 
was so happy. Oh, why is he so 
unkind ?” And the poor fellow burst 
into tears. 

Mrs. Atkins sniffed at him con- 
temptuously. She had no sympathy 
with a man who had so little con- 
trol over his feelings. 

“ Pray, don’t inflict those ill-timed 
tears on us,” she exclaimed. “It is 
for Ellen to weep at finding herself 
so shamefully taken in.” 

“Taken in?” he repeated, in 
astonishment. 

“Ves, sir, taken in.” “ Did you 
not say just now that this reply was 
what you had expected? Do you 
suppose that, if we had dreamt your 
father would really carry out his 
threat, Ellen would have married 
you? What right had you to en- 
treat and persuade her as you did, 
when you knew what a proud, selfish, 
unfeeling man your father is? You 
are a pauper, and have inflicted 
yourself on us !” 

Mrs. Atkins was boiling now with 
passion, whose violence was greatly 
increased by the knowledge that the 
present state of things was entirely 
due to the machinations of herself 
and daughter. 

Edward Thornleigh was petrified 
with astonishment: but the spirit of 
his better blood, was becoming 
roused. His mother-in-law’s un- 
reasonable violence had the effect 
of staunching his tears. A new 
light was beginning to look in upon 
the former obtuseness of his mind: 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, pray be 
quiet, I beg you,” said Mrs Thorn- 
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leigh ; this outburst can do no good, 
and it is very painful to all of us. 
Let us consider what should be 
done.” 

But Mrs. Atkins’s fury had been 
given too loose a rein to be checked 
until it had expanded itself. ‘ What 
should be done?” she almost 
shrieked. ‘Nothing can be done 


- toundo what has been done—Yes ;” 


she added in a defiant tone, “he 
has made you his wife, let him 
make you his widow.” 

Edward Thornleigh was horrified 
at his mother-in-law’s coarsness, to 
which he. made not the slightest 
reply. Addressing his wife in a 
tone of voice which astonished them 
by its calmness, he said, “ Ellen, I 
should like to ask you a question, 
and answer me truly, as you hope for 
heaven. Did you become my wife 
because you loved me, or because 
you desired to become mistress of 
Thornleigh?” . 

Before Mrs. Thornleigh could 
reply, her mother passionately inter- 
posed: “Shelove you! What could 
any woman in her senses find to 
love in you? She married you for 
your position. As you want the 
truth, yoy shall have it.” 

Oh, mamma; I am shocked, hori- 
fied at you,” said Ellen; “how can 
you so give way to passion? It is 
dreadful—I really can bear this no 
longer.” 

And she moved towards the door. 
But Edward was resolved to have 
an answer to this question from her 
own lips ere she left the room. 
Striding across the floor, he placed 
himself in front of her, and fixed his 
gaze sternly upon her. “Stay, 
Ellen,” he exclaimed in such a tone 
that she started, stopped, and posi- 
tively trembled. She half feared he 
might use personal violence towards 
her. ‘ Your-mother is quite right 
—I asked for the truth, and I wish 
to know it. Is it true that you did 
not marry me from love? Was 


wealth and position your object in ; 
uniting yourself to me?” 

Edward,” she whispered, 
“how can you be so unkind? your 
violence frightens me. I am quite 
unnerved with all this.” _ 

“ Answer my question truthfully,” 
he pursued in the same hard tones. 

“Of course, I—I cared for you, 
or I should not have married you.” 

“ Enough ; I have the truth from 
your mother, though spoken in 
strong language. But oh, what an 
awful mistake I have made! A 
mistake that cannot now be undone. 
Too late! Too late! May God 
forgive you both for your deception, — 
and me for my foolish blindness and 
disobedience to my father.” 

“We shall never forgive -you for 
having thrust yourself upon us. Poor 
Ellen! all her hopes in the future 
blasted. As for yourself, be pleased 
to accommodate yourself elsewhere, 
as best you can.” 

“We will not be a burden to you, 
Mrs. Atkins. What has_ hitherto 
been my amusement will now be my 
livelihood.” 

“Pray who are the we to whom 
you refer ?” 

“ Myself and wife.” 

“And do you suppose that I shall 
allow my daughter to share your 
beggary, or that she will, for a. 
moment, desire to do so ?” 

Without deigning to reply to Mrs. 
Atkins’s question, he turned towards. 
his wife, and addressed himself to 
her. 

“ Ellen, you have heard what your 
mother has just said: do you share 
her sentiments, or will you return to 
Ferriham with .me, -if Jackson’s 
people will give me employment ?” 

“Why, you’see, Edward, I think, 
if mamma will not allow you. to re- 
main here, surely I had better stay” 
with her—at least, for the present. 
What Jackson’s would give you at 
the present moment would certainly 
not be sufficient to support us both. 
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I should only be a burden on you. 
When you are receiving three hun- 
dred a year, I shall be very happy to 
come and live with you. I think 
that will be the wisest course to take 
for all parties, though, of course, it 
will be very painful for me to part 
from you.” 

And, at this point, deeming that a 
few tears would be appropriate, by 
way of detracting from the heartless- 
ness of her reply, she made. the 
requisite appeal to her Jachrymal 
organs, to which they nobly re- 
sponded. But he was not deceived 
by her tears. He saw with sufficient 
clearness that nothing was further 
from her intentions than to share 
with him a life of toil. How bitterly 
now did he repent of his headstrong 
folly ! 

“T see,” he said, gently ; “were I 
rich you would condescend toshare my 
wealth, but, so long as I remain poor, 
I may hug my poverty alone. Oh, 
Ellen, I could not have believed you 
had so little heart. But I will no 
longer inflict my presence on you. 
You have taught me a lesson that I 
shall never forget—a lesson that I 
would I had learnt a month, nay, 
even a fortnight ago. I will now 
leave you. I shall remain for a few 
days at the inn, so that, if you wish 
to communicate with me, you will 
know where I am to be found.” 

He then left the room, and a 
in a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards 
the house, without again seeking the 
presence of his wife or mother-in-law. 

On reaching the inn, he shut him- 
self up in the bedroom he had en- 
gaged there, for several hours, and 
sad, indeed, were his reflections. 
How bitterly did he regret the irre- 
mediable step he had taken! How 
he cursed his insane infatuation, 
which had marred every prospect in 
life. 

“Too late! too late!” he mur- 
mured. Ah! how much do those 
‘two words impart! How many 


scores, hundreds of times, have they 
been uttered by poor humanity in 
the lowest depths of misery! Too 
late ! oh, the sadness, the hopeless- 
ness of those two words ! : 

After a time, when he had began 
to realise his position, he sat down 
to pen a letter to his father, in which 
he detailed the treatment he had 
received from his wife and mother- 
in-law, in the despairing hope that 
the old man’s heart would be moved. 
It was his intention to remain at Ten- 
bury for a week ; and, if no letter ar- 
rived from his father by the expiration 
of that time, to proceed to Ferriham, 
in the hope that the engineering firm, 
with whom he had passed some 
years, would find him employment. 

In the course of five days a letter 
arrived from his father, couched in 
the same formal terms as the previous 
one. It was to the following 
effect :-— 

“Srr,—So you have discovered 
the truth of the old adage, that ‘All 
is not gold that glitters,’—that the 
‘beauty of your tender wife’ (so 
Edward Thornleigh had described 
his wife, in his first letter to his 
father) does not cover corresponding 
beauty of disposition, or tenderness 
of heart ; and that your ‘ affectionate’ 
mother-in-law is—a strange term to 
apply to a lady—a perfect devil. 

“You now see, what I saw all along, 
that they wanted you, not for your- 
self, but for what they thought you 
would bring them. I am sorry that 
you have been so rudely and quickly 
awakened from your dream of love, 
but, that you have been so awakened 
will in no way affect my already ex- 
pressed decision. You shall not 
starve, unless you will to do so, as I 
have interested myself in your behalf 
so far as to obtain for you the offer 
of a situation in some engineering 
capacity, from a firm about to execute 
some works in Demerara. If you 
choose to accept this appointment 
it will be necessary that you start 
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from Liverpool in a fortnight from 
the present time. The salary will be 
three hundred a-year. Should you 
decide upon going, and will send me 
‘word of your inténtion, I will forward 
you sufficient money for the neces- 
sary outfit. I must have your de- 
cision by return of post, for the 
appointment will not be open for 
your acceptance beyond this week. 

“T think it right to inform you 
that, in consequence of the step you 
have taken, I have made a fresh 
will, by which everything I possess 
-will at my death go to my brother, 
Mr. John Thornleigh. In order 
that any attempt which you might 
hereafter make, to upset the pro- 
visions of this will on the ground of 
incompetency, may be futile, I exe- 
‘cuted in the presence of two ‘phy- 
sicians, eminent for their treatment 
of mental disorders, and obtained 
from them at the same time a cer- 
tificate of my sanity and competence, 
which certificate is appended to the 
will. 

EEWARD THORNLEIGH.” 


Young Thornleigh was intensely 
hurt at the coldness and heartless- 
ness of his father’s letter ; but, after a 
little consideration, he saw that he 
had no alternative but to take the sit- 
uation offered him. He therefore re- 
plied by return of post, signifying 
his acceptance of it. The reply he 
received from his father was a 
packet which simply contained a 
cheque for a hundred pounds for his 
outfit. 

Edward Thornleigh informed his 
wife, in a short note, of the course he 
was about to take ; but she made no 
reply, and ten days, afterwards he 
-sailed for Demerara, 

They never met again. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ First the infant, muling and puking.” 
As you Like it, 
Ir must not be supposed, from the 
course pursued by Mr. Thornleigh, 
that he did not feel acutely its.result. 
On the contrary, each day served 
only to increase his sense of his 
son’s absence, and of his own isola- 
tion ; and at length the depression 
caused by these feelings became so 
great, that the old man felt, unless 
he kept his mind constantly occu- 
died, it would become permanently 
affected. 

Never for an instant, however, did 
he regret the act of tyranny which 
had banished his son ; he felt him- 
self to be the aggrieved, not the ag- 
gressor, so accustomed are we to 
judge of the conduct of others from 
our Own point of view, as it affects 
ourselves, seldom sufficiently consi- 
dering the motives and feelings under 
which the opposite party acted. 

About two months after his son’s 
departure from England, with a view 
of diverting his mind from the fre- 
quent fits of melancholy ; which had 
become well-nigh unbearable, Mr. 
Thornleigh began to embark in 
speculations, some good, some bad, 
but which, on the whole, did not 
leave him a looser; for, though un- 
versed in business, he was a shrewd, 
clear-headed man, and advancing 
years had cooled his naturally san- 
guine temperament. 

Many were the schemes for the 
benefit of the human race in general, 
and of their promoters in particular, 
which were thrust upon Mr. Thorn- 
leigh, who was regarded as a fish 
well worth netting ; but these specu- 
lators generally found themselves 
mistaken in attempting to land 
their fish. 

He had allowed himself to be 
placed on the direction of a com- 
pany of which he entertained the 
highest opinion, and, from that mo- 
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ment, he found his breakfast-table 
surrounded with prospectuses of 
every description, brought by the 
morning’s post. All were carefully 
perused, but few put aside for fur- 
ther consideration, though, to judge 
from their language, it was as clear 
as that the earth revolves on its own 
axis, that any one investing in the 
schemes there advocated, must posi- 
tively secure a return of at least 
twenty per cent. on the shares he 
should be fortunate enough to se- 
cure ; whereas, in fact, ninety-nine 
in a hundred of these projects were 
put forward for the sole purpose of 
transferring the capital raised to the 
pockets of the projectors. 

There was one undertaking, how- 
ever, in which Mr. Thornleigh, 
albeit his caution, invested, which 
over-careful speculators would have 
forborne to touch ; and that was the 
San Juan Gold-Mining Association. 
It was not “ Limited,” for that Act 
of Parliament, which ostensibly 
limits the Jiabilities of shareholders, 
was at this time in the bosom of the 
future. 

The San Juan gold-mines were 
situate in Brazil, and had been 
worked about two years when Mr. 
Thornleigh was induced to invest in 
them no less than twenty thousand 
pounds. ‘They were then paying a 
dividend of twenty per cent. on the 
capital raised; but, as the shares 
were at a high premium, the return 
at the price at which Mr. Thornleigh 
invested was about twelve per cent, 

When he had been a shareholder 
for a few months he received from 
the secretary of the company a re- 
port, made by the captain of the 
mines, stating that a new and very 
rich lode, or vein of gold, had 
been discovered which greatly en- 
hanced the value of the property. 
The shareholders and public were 
delighted, and up went the shares. 
A fortnight afterwards, however, the 
half-hearly dividend was declared, 


which, greatly to the chagrin of the 
proprietors, was but twelve, instead 
of the accustomed twenty per cent. 
per annum. Down dropped the: 
San Juan shares to a lower point 
even than that from which they had 
so recently risen, and Mr. Thorn- 
leigh had difficulty in resisting the 
suspicion that the discovery of the 
rich lode was a myth, merely con- 
cocted to prevent the shares falling 
so low on the announcement of the 
dividend, as otherwise would un- 
doubtedly have been the case. 

Being free to travel when and 
where he pleased, and desiring an 
object, he resolved to proceed forth- 
with to the San Juan mines, and 
judge for himself whether the story 
of the newly-discovered lode was 
true ; ana in the event of its being 
so, to take advantage of the fall 
in the value of the shares, to largely 
increase his interest in the under- 
taking. Should the report be un- 
true, on the other hand, he would 
take the first opportunity of dispos- 
ing of his shares with as little loss as 
possible. 

Agreeably with this intention, he 
set sail for San Juan, a seaport town 
on the coast of Brazil, near which 
the gold mines were situate, on the 
5th May, 1848, and arrived at his 
destination in due course. 


The exigencies of the story now 
demand that I should take my readers 
to the little village of Tenbury, where 
Mrs. Atkins and Mrs. Edward 
Thornleigh resided. 

Old Mr. Thornleigh’s obstinacy 
had been a terrible blow to them, 
for they had never considered the 
possibility, notwithstanding his pre- 
vious letter to Mr. Atkins, of his 
persisting in his determination to 
disown and disinherit his son. They 
had been prepared for an outburst 
of fury, but they had not anticipated 
that determined obstinacy which the 
old man had displayed. It was a 
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bitter disappointment to both of 
them, and they had not even the 
consolation of feeling that it was un- 
avoidable or even unmerited. 

This disappointment was aggra- 
vated by the fear that the young wife 
would become a mother, which, in 


due time, received substantial veri- — 


fication, for, some months afterwards, 
she gave birth to a daughter—my 
heroine, good readers. . 

“As if we had not sufficient diffi- 
culty in supporting ourselves, with- 
out having another mouth to feed,” 
was Mrs. Atkins’s vulgar observation 
as soon as the suspicion became a 
fact. 

The child was born only a few 
days before Mr. Thornleigh, senior, 
set sail for San Juan, and Mrs. 
Atkins derived a sort of spiteful 
satisfaction from mforming him of 
the fact on the eve of his departure, 
and inquiring whether it was his in- 
tention to make any provision for 
his grandchild. To this letter he 
did not condescend to reply. Having 
disowned his son, it was hardly 
likely that he would recognise that 
son’s progeny. 

Both Mrs. Atkins and her daughter 


‘disliked the luckless infant from the 


moment of its birth—it constantly 
reminded them of the terrible mis- 
take of their life. Both had received 
the intelligence of Edward Thorn- 
leigh’s departure for Demerara with 
undisguised satisfaction, for, being 
perfectly aware of the treachery of 
the climate there, they entertained 
hopes that he might succumb to it, 
and so give Mrs. Thornleigh the op- 
portunity of contracting a second 
and more satisfactory marriage. But 
a widow without encumbrance, and 
one with, are two very different per- 
sons, and they perfectly realised the 
fact that the existence of this daughter 
injured the prospects of the expec- 
tant widow. 

Their dislike of the poor child 
quickly grew into hatred; and I 


much doubt, but for the kindness of 
the nurse-girl engaged to take charge 


of her, whether she would have . 
lived to take part in the scenes © 


I intend to place before the reader. 
This girl quickly noticed the feel- 
ings entertained for the helpless 
little one by its unnatural grand- 
mother and still more unnatural 


mother, and became, in consequence, - 


greatly attached to her charge. 

There was little discussion be- 
tween Mrs. Atkins and her daughter 
concerning the name which the 
child was to bear. 

“ What are we to call this unlucky 
child?” (unlucky, indeed!) asked 
Mrs. Atkins ; “ We must get it bap- 
tised, and give it a name.” 

“T care little what it’s called,” 
was the reply; “ anything you like, 
save Ellen—that might lead to con- 
fusion if it should live. I hope it 
won't, but it’s sure to do that, as it 
is not wanted.” 

“Well, what do you say to Annie? 
It’s no use having an ugly name.” 

“Oh, yes; that will do.” 

So Annie was the name my 
heroine received. 

Being at* this time merely an in- 
fant, and, as, to my mind, one infant 
is as much like another as one pea 
resembles its fellow, and, moreover, 
as all babies are more or less ugly, 
I will defer any description of Annie 
Thornleigh until she has arrived at 
years of discretion (?). Mrs. Atkins 
had remarked that she was like Mrs. 
Thornleigh, to which the latter had 
replied, “Is it possible, mamma, 
that I was ever such a miserable 
thing?” 

“T suppose the thing must be 
vaccinated,” the “ thing’s” mother 
observed a few days after the 
“ thing ” had been christened ; “ we 
are liable to be fined if that be 
omitted, are we not, mamma?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure; I had 
really forgotten all about it, I de- 
clare. It will do any time before it 
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is six months old, but it had better 
be done at once, or it might be over- 
looked, and we should perhaps get 
into hot-water. I should think 
Harold could do it, though he is 
rather a gaby, You had better 
send for him.” So spoke the affec- 
tionate grandmother. 

Harold Somers was a cousin of 
Mrs. Thornleigh’s, who had recently 
been apprenticed to a Mr. Ellis, a 
relative of his, who was the sole 
medical man at Tenbury. Harold 
was at this time just fifteen, but Mrs. 
Atkins considered him competent to 

rform the operation to which all 
infant English flesh is compelled by 
law to be subjected. Perhaps Mrs. 
Atkins hoped her nephew might 
make some blunder in the operation 
which would injure the child ; but if 
she did think so, she underrated his 
skill, for, young as he was, and 
short time as he had been with Mr. 
Ellis, he had vaccinated dozens of 
paupers’ children, Mr. Ellis being 
the union doctor. 

So little Annie was vaccinated by 
her young cousin, and thus the two 
ceremonies through which most in- 
fants pass during the first few months 
of their existence were satisfactorily 
performed ; and the child lived and 
throve, all unconscious of the hatred 
of which she was the object on the 
part of her nearest relatives. 

One morning, a few days after the 
requirements of the law had thus 
been satisfied in respect to my in- 
fant heroine, Mrs. Thornleigh called 
her mother’s attention to an an- 
nouncement which appeared in the 
first column of the “ ‘Times.” 

“Why, who would have thought 
it, mamma ?” she exclaimed with ani- 
mation—the announcement, what- 
ever it was, pleased her. “This 
is an unexpected pleasure—to think 
—that that unfeeling wretch is 
dead.” 

“What Edward?” inquired Mrs. 
Atkins. 


“Edward >” “Not his father- 
Listen ! I'll read it to you.” On the 
15th ultimo, of yellow fever, at San 
Juan, Brazil, Edward Thornleigh, 
Esquire, of Thornleigh, Langshire, 
in the seventy-second year of his 

“Serve him right! I wonder 
where he'll go to, for his wickedness 
to us,” said Mrs. Atkins. “I am 
curious to know what sort of a will 
he made. Perhaps, after all, he 
did not carry out his threat. I 
should imagine he was just the sort 
of man to defer making his will 
until the last. I give him credit for 
the worst intentions towards his son ; 
but it is quite possible he may not 
have put them into force.” 

“T’m afraid he did, mamma; but 
only fancy if he has not made a will— 
why, everything would go to Edward 
—to me, in fact,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh. 

“T would not buoy myself up 
with that idea, my dear; for, even 
supposing that there is no will, and 
Edward comes into the property, I 
imagine it will not benefit you to 
any great extent. For, fool as he 
is, I think he is hardly so great a 
one as to live with you again, after’ 
the treatment he received from us, 
knowing, as he does, that you only 
married him for what you expected 
he would bring you. I am afraid 
we were a little too hard on him.” 

“Don’t say we, mamma—it was 
all your doing. I tried to stop 
you. I knew at the time it was 
very foolish, and we might after- 
wards regret it. I mean, before I 
saw you in such a passion.” . 

“Yes, it was foolish, but I really 
could not control myself then—all 
our recent misfortunes flashed upon 
me at the moment, and the mistake 
of your marriage was then more 
than I could bear ; and now my 
impatient speech may exclude us 
from Thornleigh. What is to be 
done ?” 
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“What do you think of my writ- 
ing to Edward, informing him of the 
birth of his daughter, and saying 
that I hope this pledge of affection 
may bring us together again, and all 

“T think you had better not do 
that, my dear, until we have ascer- 
tained whether Mr. Thornleigh has 
died intestate, and what has become 
of his property. If Edward were to 
return on the receipt of your letter, 
and it should appear that the old 


tyrant had really disinherited him, 
we should be in a worse position 
than now. No, as your uncle 
Somers lives at Scratton, so close to 
Thornleigh, I will request him to 
inquire, and let us know who comes 
into the property.” 

“Very well. Ah, mamma, what 
a capital woman of business you 
are—you ought to have been a 
man.’ 

“T wish I were one,” replied the 
elder lady with energy. 


THE GARLAND MAKER. 


AxouT the flowers her fingers glided, 
Into their place the blossoms slided, 
Roses—but never a thorn remained— 
Snow-drops, pendant like pearls unstained, 
Lilies, beneath their green leaves leaning, 
Orange flowers, with their mystic meaning ! 
And as she wove the wreath for a bride 
Some Love got twined the flowers beside ; 
For She had a lover who loved her well — 
She too would be wed ere the autumn fell, 
So her task was light that happy minute, 
For her heart was in it—her heart was in it! 


The autumn fell, but she was not wed ; 
Her lover was false the neighbours said. 
She twined a wreath with her fingers thin, 
But never a rose was found therein ; 
To the rythm, she twined, of a tolling bell, 
tt And the flowers she wove were /es immortelles ! 
A wreath to be laid on a young girl’s tomb, 
A maiden dead in her early bloom, 
And tears dropped down on the pallid sheen, 
_ And Grief got twined the buds between— 
Her task was sad—but she would begin it, 
For her heart was in it—her heart was in it! 


AN INCIDENT IN THE EXPERIENCE OF A MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONER. 


JN the summer of 18— I com- 
menced practice at a now fashi- 
onable, but then unfrequented water- 
ing-place on the south coast of 
England. Finding that patients 
were slow in seeking to avail them- 
selves of my professional aid, I had 
recourse, like others of my brethren, 
to giving advice gratis, and to other 
unpleasant, because unremunerative, 
dodges by which a connection is 
sometimes worked up. However, 
either the town of my adoption was 
too healthily situate, or else my two 
rivals, Drs. B. and C. already mono- 
polised the trifling practice of the 
place, for after being several months 
established there, I was still, in point 
of fact, one of the great unemployed. 
Excessively chagrined at such a 
state of affairs, I was about to aban- 
don the town in despair, when an 
opportunity suddenly presented it- 
self which enabled me to exhibit a 
soundness of judgment and origin- 
ality of treatment, that procured for 
me local fame, and proved the har- 
binger of a complete change in my 
fortunes. 

A gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, whom I shall name Bellman, 
had a son sixteen years old, who had 
been an idiot from the age of three, 
having been frightened into that 
state through the careless ignorance 
of the nurse attending him. Of 
course the best medical advice that 
money could procure had been spent 
on his case, but without success—he 
had been given up as a helpless, hope- 
less idiot. 


I had made it my business on first 
settling at T——, to make full in- 
quiries about the resident gentry, of 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
and in the course of conversation 
young Bellman’s affliction was re- 
ferred to; and, being interested, I 
eliminated from my friend the case 
in its entirety. As, however, I had 
then no idea of turning it to account, 
the subject was for-the time dis- 
missed and soon, though temporarily, 
forgotten. But now that I was, in 
a manner to speak, forced to look 
round for straws to save me from 
sinking, I gladly clutched at this 
one as it came floating down the 
stream of doleful rumination. At 
all events, I argued, as I have no- 
thing else to do, I may as well give 
it some hours’ consideration. 

From early twilight till long after 
midnight, I sat in my study revolv- 
ing the subject in my mind before 
the faintest glimmer of an idea sug- 
gested itself. But when from the 
first vague outline had evolved the 
complete idea, I felt so confident in 
the rationality of my new-born theory, 
and the possibility of success, that I 
determined on offering to undertake 
the case of young Bellman on the 
terms of no cure no pay. 

I was not so conceited as to ima- 
gine that I should certainly succeed 
where others, who had made diseases 
of the brain their particular study, 
had failed ; but as the result, if un- 
favourable would be no loss to me 
in time or pocket, and if favourable 
would probably advance me consider- 
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ably in my profession, the odds were 
in my favour in making the attempt. 

It is perhaps necessary for me to 
mention here, that when pondering 
over the diagnosis of young Bell- 
man’s case, I had strictly negatived 
any assistance from the little medical 
knowledge I possessed on the sub- 
ject of idiotcy, and had resolutely 
bent my mind to the construction 
of perfectly original means to effect 
acure. Iknewthat most physicians 
were agreed as to the modus operandi 
to be observed in cases of this kind, 
and I anticipated that no known 
medical agency had been neglected 


‘in this particular one; and, there- 


fore, I devoted my whole energies 
to discover what might cure where 
all medical remedies deemed curative 
had been essayed in vain. This was 
a case, I felt assured, which required 
a treatment applicable only to itself, 
entirely dependent on the causation 
of the malady. To show that ex- 
ceptional cases require exceptional 
means, the following well-known 
anecdote about Abernethy may here 
be quoted with effect. A patient of 
his had quinsy in the throat. On 
Abernethy visiting him, he found 
the man ina choking condition—the 
swelling having almost closed the 
windpipe ; before the quinsy would 
break, the man would certainly be 
choked. As it was impossible to 
ilance it, he endeavoured to get the 
man to cough loudly, or to use some 
other natural exertion to burst the 
swelling. The patient, however, was 
incapable of so doing. Abernethy 
then hit upon the following expe- 
‘dient :—He signified his intention of 
staying with his patient until the 


- quinsy had broke ; and, in the mean- 


time expressed a wish that a meal 
might be prepared by his (Aber- 
nethy’s) own man for him, and served 
up to him in the patient’s chamber. 
This was done, arid soon a smoking- 


hot hasty-pudding-was. put upon the.. 


table’ by the patient’s bedside. 


Abernethy then bade his man sit 


down to eat with him, as he must be 
hungry. John, previously instructed, 
seemed in noways loth, and took 
his place at the table opposite to his 
master. The two had not eaten 
many spoonfuls of the hot pudding, 
when Abernethy complained that 
John was eating twice as quick as 
himself. John retorted with a counter 
accusation of the like nature. Aber- 
nethy, apparently enraged at being 
so answered, flung the spoonful of 
pudding he was conveying to his 
lips at John’s head, who retaliated 
by throwing a huge lump of paste at 
the doctor. A combat ensued which 
lasted until the whole of the pudding 
had been exhausted ; but long before 
this, the patient, overcome by the 
ludicrous appearance of the be- 
spattered combatants, burst into such 
roars of laughter, that the quinsy 
was broken, and he was saved. 

As I have said, I believed I had 
succeeded in developing a sensible 
theory, and was correspondingly 


elated. This may appear surprising - 


to many who are aware how rarely 
an idiot—scarcely ever a dorn idiot 
is reclaimed ; and, indeed, the sequel 
will show that I was not altogether 
correct in my conclusions, though 
like most men under thirty, at that 
time I had too much self-confidence 
to require a scheme that seemed 
eminently feasible, to possess more 
than an ordinary probability of suc- 
cess. 
Incidentally I had heard that Mr. 
Bellman was the only person who 
did not absolutely despair of his 
son’s recovery. Perhaps, just as 
fond mothers discern distinct quali- 
ties of sense and humour in_ their 
infant offspring, so did he detect 
glimpses of pre-conceived intent in 
what appeared to ordinary observers 
the purposeless actions ot his idiot 
son. This fact, however, emboldened 
me to put my diploma ‘in my pocket 
and to wait upon him that very 
F 
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morning, and without hesitation to 
unfold my purpose, though not my 
lan. 


¢ I had persuaded myself that I 
should meet with consent, but was 
not prepared for the evident plea- 
sure with which Mr. Bellman listened 
to my proposition, and agreed, with- 


* out hesitation, to the rather peculiar 


conditions by which it was accom- 
panied. He pooh-poohed my offer 
to undertake the case of his son 
without hope of fee unless the result 
was favourable, and insisted on my 
charge being equal to that of the 
best physicians of the day. This 
unlooked for liberality on his part 
provoked my warmest gratitude ; 
but I inwardly determined that I 
would accept of no compensation 
whatever unless my treatment was 
crowned with success. Before I left 
it was arranged that the idiot should 
be placed in my keeping on the fol- 
lowing day, and that no communi- 
cation should be held with him by 
his friends for at least three months 
—my reasons for which will after- 
wards appear. I listened attentively 
to the diagnosis of my patient’s dis- 
order, but refused to hear a detail 
of the various means my prede- 
cessors had used to induce recovery, 
because I did not wish to be 
hampered with too many ideas— 
except this one fact, elicited on ques- 
tioning Mr. Bellman, that all the 
medical men, without exception, 
under whom his son had been 
placed,. had adopted gentle and 
soothing methods of treatment. 

It was now incumbent on me to 
put my house in readiness for the re- 
ception of my patient. My house- 
hold consisted of two female servants 
and a page. As it would be neces- 

to indoctrinate these with the 
line of action they were to pursue 
while young Mr. Bellman remained 
with me, I summoned them before 
me and explained my wishes to 
them. The looks of consternation 


2 


in the faces of the women that 
followed the announcement of my 
intention to have a resident idiot in 
the house were ludicrous in the ex- 
treme ; but the page, who was a 
gamesome young varlet, was evi- 
dently animated by quite different 
sentiments, and grinned with as much 
delight as if I were about to establish 
a monkey or invest in a poll-pafrot, 
apparently regarding the advent of 
an idiot for a companion as a subject 


for latent amusement and present - 


congratulation. At a later period 
of the day, both the women-servants 
gave me notice of their determina- 
tion to leave the house that evening, 
declaring they would rather forfeit a 
month’s wages than delay their de- 
parture till the arrival of the mad- 
man, asthey called him. Impatient 
at such folly, I paid their demands 
in full, and let them go, and the 
following morning found me with 
but one attendant, a youth of six- 
teen. 

I have heard of a certain eminent 
physician, who at one period of his 
professional career was so distressed 
In money matters, that all his ser- 
vants except a woman cook deserted 
him. Whilst in this strait, he re- 
ceived a note from a patient who 
had been recommend to him, ex- 
pressing a wish to see him at a cer- 
tain hour at his (the doctor’s) resi- 
dence. As the expected visitor was 
a man of position, the doctor’s per- 
plexity was great as to howhe should 
receive him—not even having a foot- 
man to open the door and usher the: 
patient to the doctor’s presence. At 
first he thought of inducing the cook 
to instal herself in the coat and plush 
of the runaway Thomas ; but a single 
glance at her face and. con- 
vinced him that even if he could 
overcome her squeamishness to the 
office, her appearance would com- 
pletely defeat her assumption of the 
character of a footman. The hour 
and the man arrived, and found him 
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still perplexed ; but at the first sound 
of the visitor’s rat-a-tat-tat, he was 
seized with an inspiration. He 
rushed down to the servants’ hall, 
and entering a small closet where 
the servants’ powdered wigs were 
kept, hastily donned one; he next 
exchanged his black coat for one of 
bright blue, and, as he always wore 
black breeches and stockings, his 
transformation was now complete. 
He at once answered the door and 
ushered the visitor to the private 
waiting-room, where leaving him, he 
stepped into an adjoining chamber, 
doffed the wig, reassumed_ his black 
coat, and went to meet his visitor in 
the character and with all the impos- 
ing gravity of a medical man. It is 
needless to say that he escaped re- 
cognition. In some such awkward 
situation was I placed on the morn- 
ing of the arrival ot Mr. Bellman 
and his son. However, I received 
thera without speaking of what had 
happened ; and after a few hours’ 
stay, Mr. Bellman took his leave, 
and I was left alone for the first 
time with my patient. I took the 
opportunity to narrowly examine his 
physiognomical and _phrenological 
development, and was highly pleased 
with both. The expression of the 
countenance was mild, but not dri- 
velling ; the contour of the head 
oval; the forehead and occiput of 
ordinary size and shape; and the 
general behaviour of the patient that 
of an idiot conscious of his infirmity. 
As I wished him to become familia- 
rised with the house and its occu- 
pants before I experimented on him, 
I rang the bell for the page, and 
committed him to his charge, with 
strict injunctions not to lose him 
from his sight. Before the night 
closed, I had engaged another female 
servant, who was fitted by nature to 
undertake the duties of matron to a 
colony of madmen, and to her I de- 


legated the future charge of young 
Bellman, 


On the morning of the third day, 
I directed my patient to be con- 
ducted to my private study, where I 
sat waiting to receive him. He 
entered, and, by my orders, took a 
seat on a chair facing the sofa on 
which I was reclining. There was 
a table between us, along the edges 
of which, he, in"an embarrassed man- 
ner, began to pass his fingers. After 
doing this once or twice, he seemed 
to forget my presence, and to be ab- 
sorbed wholly in his new amuse- 
ment. Having discovered that by 
wetting his fore-finger and pressing 
it with force against the polished 
mahogany table he thus produced a 
harsh, squeaking noise, he took im- 
mense delight in manufacturing such 
sounds with every variation pos- 
sible. 

Now, this extreme childishness, 
from the report of his father, I had 
scarcely expected to find in him, 
although I had been previously made 
acquainted by others with the fact, 


that since the fright which had caused 


his disorder, there seemed to have 
been no progress of the mind what- 
ever: his memory not serving him 
for two minutes together, and his in- 
telligence. being behind that of a 
child three years old. It was evi- 
dent that the father had overrated 
the intellect of the son. Another 
circumstance also which was com- 
municated to me by my new servant, 
served to convince me that he had 


been humoured rather than checked . 


in many of the worst manifestations 
of his disorder—he was still ad- 
dicted to habits common only to 
very young children and ladies’ lap- 
dogs. Of these I took an early op 
portunity to break him by a timely 
severity. 

_ My patient stuck to the table 
business for some time, rewarding 
himself with a vacant smile whenever 
he succeeded in producing a more 
prolonged squeak than ordinary, and 
eccasionally glancing at me in a fur- 


. 
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tive manner, as if soliciting my ap- 
proval. As my primal object was 
to endeavour to establish an im- 
pression of awe in his mind toward 
myself, I was compelled to disturb 
him in his new-found pleasure. 

“What are you doing ?” I shouted, 
with an angry frown, at the same time 
striking the table with my clenched 
hand. This produced an instanta- 
neous effect on the nerves of my 
patient, but not such as I had ex- 
pected. Instead of looking at me 
with a cowed and submissive air, he 
burst into a loud guffaw of idiotic 
laughter, and imitated my action 
some half-dozen times in quick suc- 
cession, apparently presuming that 
I had commenced the fun with a 
view to his further amusement. 
Laughable as this turn of affairs was, 
I, of course, subdued all inclination 
to risibility, and was able to preserve 
a stern immovability of countenance 
which soon visibly reduced him toa 
serious frame of mind. 

It is well known that persons 
mentally afflicted become restless 
under the gaze of a sane man. 
Much as been said of the gifts of 
intimidation and fascination enjoyed 
by certain animals—as snakes, cats, 
and spiders ; but the same qualities 
in human beings have been but 
slightly noticed. And yet most 
people have heard of the man who 
confronted a hungry African lion, 
and compelled him to decamp by 
the very simple and impromptu 
process of staring him out. It is, 
also, recorded of Napier, that on 
one occasion, suspecting a conspiracy 

among certain Sikh chiefs, he sent 
for one of the leaders, with the 
intention of interrogating him. 
When the chief appeared before 
him, Sir Charles looked at him with 
eagle-eye for some moments without 
speaking. Overpowered by the 
fierceness of the gaze, and guessing 
that he was an object of suspicion 


‘to the Englishman, the Sikh fell ‘flat 


on his face before him, exclaiming, 
“‘ He sees that I am guilty,—he reads 
my heart—his eyes will kill me.” 

Adopting the Napier frown, I 
fixed a steadily-sustained gaze upon 
my patient, under which he soon 
grew fidgetty, and rising from the 
table, shifted his position to another 
part of the room, near the window, 
where he remained, occasionally 
turning to, observe whether or no | 
was still bent on watching him. 
When I perceived he was sufficiently 
alarmed at such unaccustomed sur- 
veillance, I advanced to where he 
was standing, upon which he imme- 
mediately retreated back to his chair. 
I followed, and took a chair directly 
opposite his, and, still without speak- 
ing, leaned forward, and stared at 
him with a severe expression of 
countenance, endeavouring, but 
without success, to meet his gaze. 
A nervous tremor seized him—his 
eyes, uplifted to mine for a moment, 
were turned quickly on the ground, 
and then, with a flinching start he 
slid rather than moved from his seat 
on to the floor. From the floor he 
crawled into a corner of the room, 
where he cowered, hiding his face 
with his hands in an abject and 
terrified manner. I had achieved a 
a complete triumph over his moral 
physique. As this was enough for 
the first lesson, I rang the bell, and 
the page appearing, I consigned the 
patient to his charge, and left the 
room. 

I pursued a negative course of 
action for the two or three days 
following, only correcting my patient 
of the very objectionable habits he 
had contracted—some of which I 
have already referred to. His terror 
of both me and the nurse was evi- 
dent ; but he clung to the companion- 
ship ‘of the page like a drowning 
man to a rope. 

On the sixth day, while at dinner, 
I took the opportunity afforded by a 
blunder of the page, who was serving 
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at table, to introduce the second 
phase of my theory. By my previous 
instruction, the page contrived pur- 
posely to spill a considerable quantity 
of soup on the table cloth, whilst 
passing a dish to young Bellman, on 
seeing which I fetched him a sound 
box on the ear. The consequence 
was what I had anticipated—the 


_ idiot immediately rose from the table, 


and seemed about to fly from the 
room. In a stern voice I ordered 
him to sit down again, and the dinner 


was resumed. 


Here let me digress, in order that 
this action of mine may be better 
understood. An anecdote is related 
of a horse which had a very nasty 
trick played upon it by an ostler, 
who irritated at the horse refusing to 
drink a drench which had been pre- 
pared for it in a pail, seized the 
animal by the ears, and forcibly 
ducked its head in the drugged de- 
coction. Some days passed over, 
when the ostler was required to 
administer a similar drench to the 
same horse. ‘This time, however, 
the tables were turned. The horse, 
recognising the smell of the drench, 
seized the ostler with his teeth by 
the nape of the neck, as he was stoop- 
ing to raise the pail, forced the man’s 
head into the warm gruel drench, 
and held it there for some minutes, 
releasing him voluntarily as soon as 
he ceased to struggle. 

This anecdote had occurred to me 
on the evening when I first origin- 
ated my theory. I then argued to 
myself, that if the instinct of a horse 
leads it to rebel against bad treat- 


. ment, and seek for revenge, how 


much stronger an impression will a 
deliberate act of injustice produce 
upon the human mind, even when 
reduced to a condition little above 
that of the brute! I was of opinion 


' that if a series of shocks were con- 


veyed through the nervous system to 


‘the brain, by first’ awakening _the 


sympathies, and alarming the sus- 


ceptabilities, the dormant faculties 
of the intellect, when, as in this case, 
originally overthrown from like 
shocks, would revive, and a complete 
resuscitation of the mental powers 
follow as a consequence. Similia 
similibus curantur was the basis of 
my idea ; but, in this instance, like 
a mariner navigating a channel full 
of rocks and shoals without a chart, 
I had to feel my way with great. 
caution, as an excessive or untimely 
shock might still more confirm my- 
patient’s disorder; perhaps, ever 
induce a state of madness. 
Ravenons la salle-d-diner. Fol- 
lowing my further instructions, the 
page, in removing the dinner plates, 
manceuvred to let fall a quantity of 
broken victuals in my lap, for which 
I gave him another box on the ears. 
In avoiding my blow, he let fall the 
whole of the plates, which were 
smashed into a thousand fragments. 
Upon this, he fell down on his knees, 
and with uplifted hands, begged my 
pardon. I could see that this action 
was intelligible to my patient by the 
trouble that was depicted in his 
countenance. Not heeding the 
page’s entreaties for forgiveness, I 
fetched him another and another 
box of the ears, and hastily catching 
up a stick that lay in a corner of 
the room, belaboured him with it 
soundly, until he roared lustily, 
partly from actual pain, but more 
with a view to effect. This apparent 
cruelty on my part put the climax to 
my patient’s endurance. Animated 
by as chivalrous an impulse as ever 
graced the heart of gallant cavalier, 
he bounded from the table, and 
rushing at me, first struck me a 
violent blow with his fist on the 
forehead, and then tore the stick 
from my hand. © I never experienced 
such true delight as when I felt my 
eye swelling and throbbing with pain 
from the blow—a striking evidence 


of the existence of'a latent sympathy 


within the idiot’s breast, that, by 
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cultivation could be directed to the 
noblest ends. However, as it was 
not to my purpose at this time to 
evince any admiration for such an 
act, I took the stick from the idiot, 
who now stood trembling before me, 
and after inflicting upon him a severe 
chastisement, thrust both him and 
the page out of the room. 

A fortnight passed over. During 
this period I had to chronicle in my 
patient but few relapses to positive 
idiotcy—frequently I had cause to 
despair, more often to rejoice. I 
had to study in a thousand ways to 
cultivate the intelligence of my 
patient ; to be prepared to meet and 
subvert the tokens of embecility that 
hourly revealed themselves in him ; 
but I had an invaluable assistant in 
the page. The air of harsh reserve 
I was compelled to adopt in my 
intercourse with the idiot, in order 
to preserve my moral superiority 
over him, preventing our intimacy 
degenerating into that familiarity 
which breeds contempt. He had a 
most salutary awe of me. But in the 
society of the page he was a changed 
being. Almost a mute before me, 
he became talkative and confidential 
to his young companion ; and there 
was a growing relevancy of thought 
and consequence in what he said, 
which was the brightest augury for 
the future. Unobserved, I frequently 
listened to sustained conversations 
between them that would not have 
disgraced more mature minds, and 
which convinced me that if no per- 
manent cure were established by my 
treatment, I should have at least 
greatly modified the objectionable 
manifestations of the disorder. 

Meanwhile I cast about me for 
some means to convey the great and 
final shock to the brain of my pa- 
tient, that was, according to my 
theory, to result in the re-establish- 
ment of a perfect equilibrium of the 
intellect. The nature of the shock 
1 had from the first determined on, 


and had then mustered all the array 
of facts that had come before my 
notice, which were likely to give me 
any hints on the subject. The 
cause of the malady in some mea- 
sure suggested the remedy; and 
here I may as well give the history 
of that cause. 

When between three and four 
years of age, young Bellman, then a 
fine intelligent child, was placed un- 
der the care of a faithful but some- 
what ignorant nurse, who, unknown 
to the parents, was in the habit of 
frightening the child to sleep by 
threatening to call in the aid of sun- 
dry individuals, known to the ju- 
venile mind, as black men, bogies, 
&c. Finding her threats gradually 
losing power, because of the non- 
appearance of the shadowy realities 
referred to, the nurse bethought her- 
self, one night when her charge was 
unusually obstreperous and unwilling 
to seek the arms of Morpheus, of 
another expedient. On entering 
the bed-room where Master Bellman 
lay, roaring to the full extent of his 
lungs, she hastily threw her large 
white apron over face and head, and 
gibbering both with voice and 
hands, advanced to the bed-side. 
The consequences were direful : her 
charge was seized with such fear, 
that he fell into strong convulsions, 
from which he ultimately recovered, 
but with the loss of his reason. 

Now, to combat this long-standing 
shock to the brain, I had to think 
of a counter-shock that might, by 
conveying a similar and as severe 
an impression to the nervous sys- 
tem, produce a mental re-action of a 
favourable kind. As I have ‘said, I 
hastily called to mind several inci- 
dents of a like kind to give me a 
hint, one of which I will here 
narrate as having afforded the prin- 
cipal materials for the concoction of 
my scheme. 

The sexton of the village of C— 
had long been annoyed by the 
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malice of some individual, who con- 
tinually frustrated all his attempts to 
‘decorate. with flowers and immor- 
telles the tomb of a certain parish- 
ioner who had but recently died. 
‘The sexton one night concealed 
himself and watched the grave. 
About midnight, a man in a large 


Tiding cloak entered the churchyard 


gate, and made his way directly to 
the tomb in question, where he soon 
destroyed all vestiges of the sexton’s 
previous day’s labours at decoration. 
‘The sexton recognised the daring 
marauder—he was a person of in- 
fluence in the village, the known 
enemy of the dead mari, and’a man 
whom the sexton dared not openly 
accuse of the ‘act. Still he deter- 
mined to put a stop to such violation 
of the sanctity of the tomb, and this 
end he achieved. by :the following 
simple means: He: had in his 
possession a human skull, to which 
he had contrived to give an excel- 
ling polish and whiteness, This 
skull he affixed to the end of a stout 
staff, which he further clothed in 
white linen, adjusting a portion of 
the linen in the form of a hood 
round the skull. The following day 
he redecorated the tomb, and at 
night took his station in such a posi- 
tion as to be near without running 
the Hsk of being seen. The spoiler 
of the: grave came as usual, and 
commenced his infernal work ; but 
ere he had touched the new-planted 
laurel, or disturbed the budding 
rose, :a mournful groan, full of re- 
proach, quivered in the air. The 
man bounded to his feet, and stared 
convulsively about him. At that 
moment, just as the moon emerged 


from out a bank of clouds, and shed 


its ghastly rays on the grey tomb- 
stones, a spirit form, draped in 
white, with a fleshless, eyeless skull, 
came out from behind an adjacent 
tomb and advanced towards him, 
A shrill cry of horrid fright burst 


from the spoiler, and he fell sense- 


less to the ground. When he re- 
covered, the light of reason had for 
ever departed from him. 

To say that I entered upon this 
last phase of my theory without con- 
siderable hesitation—nay, apprehen- 
sion—would appear rash confidence 
on my part. Of ccurse, from the 
first, 1 was provided with a long list 
of cases, in which persons afflicted 
with even chronic disorders had 
‘been cured -by sudden shocks of 
either a mental or physical kind ; 
and I sought consolation in the fact, 
that if the worst results ensued from 
my treatment, I should have done 
my patient little real injury, for life 
in the character of an idiot was of 
small value to himself, and certainly 
more a curse than a blessing to 
others. But would the world think 
so ?—would Mr. Bellman think so? 
In short, as my professional. exis- 
tence was at stake, I. deliberated 
over the subject for several days, 
finally coming to the determination 
to a bold policy, as best suited to 
the requirements of the case. 

The night I had fixed upon came 
at last—dark and stormy. A hurri- 
cane of wind dashed torrents of rain 
against the window, and shook the 
house with its: fury; it howled and 
it moaned, as if whole herds of lost 
spirits were rushing past to destruc- 
tion, and the heavy pattering of the 
rain sounded like avenging angels in 
pursuit of them. The house stood 
by itself, some hundred yards distant 
from the nearest dwelling, and 
within sight of the then tempestuous 
ocean, which could be heard beating 
with a monotonous roar against the 
rocky, and precipitous cliffs. Young 
Beliman was always agitated and 
nervous in such weather, and, there- 
fore, previous to his retiring to rest 
that night, I had administered to 
him a little opium in some warm 
spirits. About twelve o’clock at. 
night, having arranged our plan of 
action, I sought, followed by the 
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servant and the page, the chamber 
of the slumbering idiot. The dim 
light of the lamp showed that he 
was in a deep sleep; a pleasing, if 
vacant, smile was on his face—it 
was evident that he was dreaming a 
happy dream, and it seemed bar- 
barous on our parts to dispel the 
bright illusion. We each took our 
places in silence ; I and the woman 
behind the bed-curtains, and the 
page at the side of the bed. I was 
prov.ded with a trumpet,, the ser- 
vant with an old pair of military 
cymbals, and the page was clothed 
in white linen, which enveloped him 
‘completely, passing over his head 
and arms, so that he presented the 
aspect of a terrible white spectre. 
At a given signal the trumpet brayed 
out, and the cymbals clashed and 
clanged with such horrid noise, in 
the stillness of night, as would 
almost have woke the dead. The 
idiot, startled by the unearthly din, 
fairly leapt into a kneeling position, 
and glared fearfully about him, in 
such a state of partial and drowsy 
unconsciousness, that he heard and 
saw nothing. Again the trumpet 
and the cymbals invaded the solemn 
silence ; and then, the awful veiled 
apparition in white meeting the 
idiot’s sight, now fully awakened, he 
was seized with a strong fit of con- 
vulsive fright, and fell on his face in 
the bed, in a pitiable condition of 
hysterical fear. 

Trumpets, cymbals, and disguise 
were thrown quickly aside, and all 
our efforts were directed to the re- 
covery of the patient. Fit after fit 
tollowed with increasing violence, 
to which he was able to oppose less 
and less resistance, and seemed fast 
verging into a state of collapse. 
Bottles of hot water were placed at 
his feet ; blood was freely let from 
his arm, and his head was shaved. 
The convulsive fits abated, but his 
weakness was alarming, and collapse 
séemed inevitable. I grew frightened 


at the aspect of the case. I hesi- 
tated whether I should send for one 
of my rivals, Dr. B. or C., and con- 
sult with him. At last in my des- 
peration I adopted a _ desperate 
remedy. I administered a powerful 
sedative and narcotic to see if 1 
could induce sleep before complete 
prostration of the physical powers 
set in. Under its influence my 
patient sank into sleep; though so 
feeble was he, that the action of the 
heart could scarcely be detected, 
and his breath hardly dimmed the 
polished mirror when held to his 
lips. 

At the end of three or four hours 
respiration became stronger and 
more regular, the beating of the 
heart and the pulse plainly increased, 
and a slight perspiration was visible 
on the upper lip. Extra blankets 
were heaped on the bed, and before 
two more hours had elapsed, the 
patient was in a profuse sweat. At 
this juncture I withdrew with the 
woman-servant, for in case of the 
patient waking suddenly, the pre- 
sence of two persons odious to his 
sight was not likely to conduce to 
recovery. I despatched the servant 
into the town to hire a young woman. 
as nurse, while I prepared a strength- 
ening stimulative mixture for the 
patient. All this time I was in a 
state of the utmost nervous anxiety 
as to the success or failure of my 
theory. 

After a long absence, the woman- 
servant returned with a girl about 
twenty, who, although rather too 
young, was the only person she could 
meet with who would consent to 
undertake the duties of nurse to an 
idiot. 

- The morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing of that day passed by, and as 
there seemed no probability of young 
Bellman awaking, I sent the servant 
and the page to their respective 
beds, while I sought rest on a sofa, 
leaving the nurse to watch at the 
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bedside of the patient, with injunc- 
tions to call me when he awoke. 

In the middle of the night I was 
aroused by the nurse, who informed 
me that the patient was awake and 
asking for drink. I gave her the 
mixture I had prepared, and directed 
her to give him a glassful. I fol- 
lowed her to the sick-chamber, and 
posted myself behind the door, to 
listen to and observe the actions of 


‘the patient. When the mixture was 


presented to him he clutched eagerly 
at the glass, and carried it quickly to 
his lips ; but after swallowing a small 
portion of its contents he rejected it, 
and made evident signs that it was 
nauseous to his palate. This was a 
favourable prognostic, and I rubbed 
my hands in brisk gladness at the 
sight ; for, when in a state of idiotcy, 
the most loathsome as well as the 
most delicious viands seemed equally 
tasty to him, and he would devour 
a tallow-candle with as much relish 
as he would munch a pigeon pasty. 
The nurse next offered him a basin 
of beef-tea. This he partook of 
with avidity; after which he again 
fell asleep before he could make any 
other sign that could be construed 
as favourable or the reverse. 

It would be uninteresting for me 
to follow minutely through all its 
variations of progress the approach 
of my patient to convalescence. A 
fortnight elapsed before he was able 
to rise from his bed, and another 
week before I allowed myself to 
enter into his presence. He started 
on my entrance into the room where 
he was, as if my face was familiar to 
him, but he evinced no repugnance 
to my society. So careful was I in 
my endeavours to ascertain the true 
state of his mind, that the third 
month of his residence with me had 
almost expired before I could pro- 
nounce a positive verdict in his 


other youths of his age was, that he 
spoke with unnecessary deliberation, 
like one who has to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts before giving utter- 
ance to them. This might have 


been partly attributable to the pau-. 


city of words at his command, and 
was a defect that would soon dis- 
appear. Altogether his condition was 
so much beyond my anticipations, 
that, instead of becoming inflated 
with success, I grew seriously con- 
scious of the magnitude of the task 
I had undertaken, and was more 
willing to ascribe the praise to ad- 
ventitious circumstances than to any 
prescience I had exhibited in the 
matter. 

Punctually to the day appointed 


r. Bellman arrived, and was con- - 


ducted at once to his son. I had 
previously acquainted him with the 
joyful news, but he was not prepared 
for the great change effected. Joy 
sat on every lineament of his coun- 
tenance, and he grasped my hand 
with the fervour of acute thankful- 
ness. The son evidently remem- 
bered the father by the impression 
his kindness had made on him when 
an idiot. Indeed, it would have 
been curious to trace how much was 


retained, and how much utterly for- - 


gotten by young Bellman of his past 
life of mental darkness. He cer- 
tainly preserved many remembrances 


of impressions which had been made - 


upon his mind in his late condition, 
which clearly showed that when an 
idiot he must ofttimes have struggled 
to realise an idea, or to follow a 
thought to its consequence, but be- 
fore the level of reason had been 


attained, some new thought had in- . 


tervened, and his mind had relapsed 
into chaotic confusion. 

The fast-increasing demands on my 
time—for Mr. Bellman had spread 
abroad the report of my success, 


favour—he was in perfect possession of ~and procured me many wealthy 


his mental powers. The only dif- 
ference noticeable betwixt him and 


patients—prevented me making this 
case so full a study as I could have 
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wished ; but if young Bellman ever 
takes up the pen, which his father 


‘says he will not allow him to do for 


years to come, he has promised me 
to dot down some reminiscences of 
his life as an idiot. 

Five years have passed since then. 
Young Bellman is now a stalwart 
fellow, with a countenance brimful of 
intelligence. The only time he ever 
alarmed his friends with a prospect 
of a relapse into a former state was 
when he first asked his father’s con- 
sent to his marriage with a pretty 
woman of T——, of rathera low ex- 
traction. A blank refusal was his 
reply. But he argued his case with 
so much reason, and has been so 
persistent withal, that his father has 


been forced to give way, and allow 
the son to contract a misalliance in 
preference to running the risk of 
disturbing the regained equilibrium 
of his mind. The girl has great 
claims to beauty, and a simple un- 
affected country style, and will, I 
have no doubt, make an excellent 
wife. 

In conclusion, I would say that, 
although my theory proved so suc- 
cessful in practice, I cannot advise 
others to adopt it as a fixed principle 
in mental disorders. It was cer- 
tainly an inspiration suited only to 
this particular case, and as such to 
be regarded: like the occasional 
generosity of a miser, as exceptional 
and as little to be relied on. 
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ON “THE DOWNS.” 


UNROL the map of London; 

search in the East - Central 
District for St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
now place a finger on Ludgate-hill, 
and trace a line down Farringdon- 
street, across Holborn Valley, until 
the Metropolitan Railway terminus 
is reached. Pause here, for we have 
arrived at our destination — that 
railed-in piece of broken ground op- 
posite was, for some time, known to 
the initiated as “The Downs.” 

“The Downs !” echoes the reader. 
Where is the boundless prospect of 
green grass and the sweet-smelling 
breeze that have made the miniature 
prairies of Brighton and Epsom 
famous?” Well, it certainly does 
seem a misnomer thus to entitle a 
square patch of waste ground, in the 
heart of a great city, and surrounded 
on all sides by everything antagonis- 
tic to the beautiful ; unless, indeed, 
he who ironically gave it that name 
wished to typify the character of its 
frequenters, who may truly be said 
to be exceedingly downy. For know, 
benighted reader, that this was the 
haunt of the betting fraternity—the 
Arcadia of the lesser turfiters—the 
place of refuge for the minor book- 
makers who, having been driven from 
the betting-houses, sought and found 
peace within these palings, where 
they were for a time beyond the pale 
of the law. 

It is a curious fact and an incom- 
prehensibe one, that outside Tatter- 
sall’s a professional betting-man in 
the eyes of society is regarded as 
little better than a—well, we won’t 
say what—than he ought to be. We 
must confess that we are puzzled to 


understand why such a distinction 
should be made, and as it is always 
interesting to analyse social anoma- 
lies, we will glance at a few of the 
causes, apart from the acknowledged 
evils of gambling, which have gained 
for these outlawed pariahs of society 
so much odium.. 

Horse-racing itself is patronised 
by the peer as well as the peasant’; 
and for a man to back his opinion 
of the merits of a horse by betting a 
trifling sum on the result of the race, 
seems as harmless an excitement as 
can be obtained in the way of specu- 
lation. At Epsom Downs, on Derby 
day, in the midst of the jubilant 
enthusiasm which reigns around— 
where well-dressed men and lovely 
women stand out and decorate a 
scene, the background of which is 
filled up with humorous episodes and 
is devoid of all that is disagreeable— 
it is almost impossible to refrain 
from venturing on a bet on some one 
of the spirited and graceful creatures 
which are decked out with as much 
care as a pretty woman takes to dis- 
play her charms. At least, so it is 
with us whenever we go to the races. 
We well remember our first bet—it 
was at the Derby. We speculated a 
sovereign on a horse that was recom- 
mended to us by a sporting friend. 
The book-maker, with cool nonchal- 
ance, entered the bet, and furnished 
us with the usual small slip of card, 
on one side of which was printed 
“T, Thomas, Eldon-place, Kenning- 
ton,” and on the other, written, 
“Thormanby, 10 to 1,” leaving us 
in a state of thrilling anticipation, 
which we endeavoured to conceal 
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from our friends under the mask of 
indifference. We took our station as 
close to the bookmaker as possible, 
for, like most novices in betting, we 
had a very wholesome suspicion of 
the stability and integrity of the class. 
Soon, a stillness comes over the 
jostling and jocund crowd, and the 
bookmakers cease yelling out their 
odds, for the horses are about to 
start. They’re off! A dull, quick 
thudding sound announces their ap- 
proach, and, presently, a confused 
mixture of white, red, and black 
caps; blue, crimson, and _ striped 
jackets ; heads, arms, whips, and 
spurs—on roan, bay, and dappled 
horses—fills the eye for a moment, 
and then they thunder past with a 
rattling dash that dazzles the sight, 
and nearly takes away the breath ; 
and before the eye has regained its 
equilibrium, a shout from those about 
the winning post proclaims which 
horse has won, and the news circu- 
latesdown the course with the rapid- 
ity of lightning. On this occasion 
we won; but had we lost, our loss 
would have been amply condoned by 
the sympathetic enthusiasm which 
was evoked in us by our having a 
personal interest in the race. 

“ And how come it,” demands the 
reader, “ that this social pleasure has 
degenerated into a social vice, so 
that no respectable member of so- 
ciety dare own among his peers that 
he depends for a living on betting 
on horse-racing?” A visit to the 
Downs will best answer this ques- 
tion. 

After the repression of the betting- 
houses, the bookmakers were wont 
to assemble in various back streets 
in divers parts of the City and West- 
end, which practice being com- 
plained of by the resident tradesmen 
as an obstruction to business, a raid 
was made upon the fraternity by the 
police, which forced them to look 
about for some debateable land where 
they might ply their avocation. 


Among other places, the vacant 
ground between Saffron-hill and Far- 
ringdon-road offered itself as a secure 
asylum from the blue-coats, and a 
large number of the ejected estab-. 
lished themselves there. 

The better class of book-makers, 
however, now contrive to evade the 
law by fixing their head-quarters at 
various public-houses, where, as cus- 
tomers, they make bets with those: 
who frequent the house. Nay, to 
such an extent do they carry their: 
boldness, that advertisements appear’ 
in the sporting newspapers notifying. 
that “ Nettall Spicer is to be seen: 
daily, from eleven to twelve, at No. 
—, Farringdon-street—commissions: 
executed on all events;” or that 
“ Foxy Sharp gives the largest odds 
at the ‘ Turkey (Zurfey it ought to 
have been) Gobbler’ —— street.” 
Often the landlord himself is a book- 
maker, but then he employs a man. 
to keep his book for him, and does. 
not appear openly in betting trans- 
actions. Of course, these places be- 
come well known to the police ; andi 
in spite of the large notice in front 
of the bar, that “ No betting is al~ 
lowed,” one would suppose the dodge: 
must be too transparent to save these: 
vioiators of the law from condem- 
nation. But the authorities seem 
either to despair of wholly repressing 
betting, and are simply desirous of 
keeping it as much as possible from 
public gaze ; or else the book-makers 
are in possession of some talisman,, 
the production of which exerts: a 
potent effect on the eyes of the 
police. 

As we have said, however, a num-. 
ber of the smaller book-makers,. 
finding it impracticable to obtain 
shelter in public-houses, were per- 
force obliged to content themselves. 
with a “stand” on the Downs, where: 
we will take the liberty to follow 
them, for it is with this class that we 
have specially to do. 

Let us step beneath the boundary 
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rail, and penetrate into the midst of 
these groups of seedy men, which 
are made up chiefly of humble arti- 
sans and tradesmen, tinctured with a 
sprinkling of fast apprentice lads, 
who, by debarring themselves of 
sundry dinners, contrive to amass 
sufficient coin to speculate with. 
We even see two or three decent- 
looking mechanics’ wives, with their 
tarket-baskets on their arms, press- 
ing forward in the little crowd that 
surrounds each bookmaker — they 
are going to invest a shilling by proxy 
for their husbands, and we are gal- 
lant enough to hope that they may 
win. 
Tue bookmakers are easily to be 
recognised—they are stationary ; and 
form the centre of a system round 
which the backers of horses revolve. 
They are, moreover, provided with 
portable structures resembling music- 
stands, or are accompanied by boys, 
who carry boards on which are pasted 
leaves of the handicap-book, con- 
taining lists of the names and parent- 
age of the horses that are to contend 
for the different races. 

In order to do at Rome as the 
Romans, we study the handicap-list 
sufficiently till we think we may 
venture on makingabet. This done 
we elbow our way through the crowd 
of greasy butchers and precocious 
shop-boys that surrounds one of the 
bookmakers whose exterior best 
pleases us, and introduce ourselves 
to his notice. He is a fair specimen 
of the class: tall and thin, with a 
closely-cropped head, a few strag- 
gling whiskers, and a slightly Roman 
nose. There is just sufficient coarse- 
ness about his features to impart that 
hard immobility of expression which 
is peculiar to all “sporting” men— 
the name by which the fraternity 
desire especially to be known—and 
an uncertain look in his eyes which 
simulates. frankness ..but. betrays a 
strong similitude to cunning. We 
invite him to take a glass of ale with 


us, to which proposition, he, antici- 
pating business, readily consents, and 
leads the way to an adjacent public- 
house. As we enter, our companion 
is accosted by several loungers at 
the bar, who intrude their remarks 
upon him with as little deference as 
is usually accorded to public charac- 
ters. 

“Hallo, Bill !” 
“what's the griffin ?” 

“Ask these gentlemen,” he re- 
plies ; “‘they’re going to back the 
winner.” 

“Tell us what you mean bythe 
griffin,” say we, “and perhaps we 
may be able to afford you the requi- 
site information.” 

A smile passes round the loungers 
at our verdant condition. 

“Why,” answers the bookmaker, 
“the griffin is paying for the tip, 
which is another word for the name 
of the winning-horse. What horse 
do you touch, gentlemen ?” 

“ The favourite.” 

“For which race ?” 

“'To-day’s—the Bundleton Trial 
Stakes. What odds do you give ?” 

“Two suv’rins to one,” says he ; 
“but you must be quick about it, for 
I expect a tissue up every minute 
from the course.” 

““What’s a tissue ?” 

“The result of the race by tele- 
graph.” 

“ All the better,” say we; “we 
shall not be so long in suspense.” 

We stake our money, and the 
bookmaker, with a curious and then 
inexplicable grin on his countenance, 
leaves us for awhile. After he has 
gone, we turn round to look at the 
company. To our astonishment, we 
read on the face of nearly every 
lounger at the bar an expression of 
contemptuous commisseration level- 
led at us. As we have an objection 
to be the recipients of any one’s 
pity, we demand an explanation. 

“Why,” replies one of the loungers, 


shout’s one; 


“the fact of it is, the horse you've 
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backed was scratched this morn- 


“More mystery,” we exclaim ; 
‘twhat do you mean by ‘ scratched ” 

“Withdrawn by its owner from 
the list of horses who are to contend 
for the race.” 

“The deuce! but it is dishonest 
for the bookmaker to accept our 
bet, knowing, as he did, that the 
horse we selected was not going to 
run for the race.” 

‘* Oh, no!” chorus the loungers ; 
“all bets made on the day of the 
race hold good —it was your look-out 
if you backed a corpse.” 

“A corpse!” say we; “ what— 
oh ! slang, of course ?” 

“Yes,” replies a lounger,“ a 
corpse is a horse that can’t possibly 
win, because its scratched ! 

We have an idea. We take one 
of these loungers aside, and make 
him a proposition :— 

“Whatever,” say we, “may be 
the opinion on the Downs respecting 
the matter, we consider we have 
been swindled out of our money, by 
the bookmaker accepting our bet 
when he knew that really the horse 
we selected was not going to con- 
tend for the race. Therefore, as we 
are not satisfied with having been—” 

“ Bested,” suggests the lounger ! 

“ Bested be it,” answer we, “al- 
though we were going to say cheated. 
As we are not satisfied with having 
been bested so easily, we desire to 
gain sufficient knowledge of the 
science of betting—or besting—to 
win our money back, and, perhaps, 
also draw upon the bookmaker’s 
exchequer. If you will impart what 
we desire to imbibe, the five shil- 
lings we hold in our right hand is 

” 


He accepts. With that lounger 
we consent to be immured for the 
remainder of the day in the dirty 
parlour of the public-house, from 
which we emerge with our brain 
crowded with such a confused mix- 


ture of slang terms, cunning dodges, 
and really sensible and astute hints, 
that we feel certain we are mentally 
able to cope with the craftiest old 
bookmaker on the Downs. But, 
alas, for the ephemeral lite of all 
knowledge obtained by cramming ; 
we wake up the following morning 
with our memory charged with a 
mere chaos of slang, in which not 
one really valuable idea seems to 
have a place. 

After all, we find that we must 
commence our novitiate by the pe- 
rusal of such books as “ How to Win 
on the Turf,” 
Betting,” &c. Having acquired a 
slight groundwork of information 
from these, we soon arrive at the: 
conclusion, that it is impossible to 
establish any system of fixed laws, 
which shall command success in 
backing horses, simply because the 
result of a race does not depend so 
much on the merits of a horse, as. 
whether it is meant by its owner to 
win. For to such an extent is 
“besting” carried, that it is often 
the policy of an owner to lay odds. 
privately against his own horse, and, 
consequently, he either scratches it 
before the day of the race, or else 
the jockey receives an intimation to 
contrive that it looses. 

Perplexed at finding that neither 
science nor judgment can foresee 
and prevent all such and similar con- 
tingencies, we turn for aid to the 
professional tipsters—a class which 
professes to indicate to the public 
the names of the winning-horses in 
every forthcoming race. “The 
Racing Calendar,” “ Turf Circular,” 
“Guide to the Winning-Post,” &c., 
are consulted, and the different tips 
followed to a ¢; but, alas, and again, 
we realise the truth of the axiom, 
that there is no royal road to for- 
tune. The tipsters are supposed to 
have correspondents at all the train- 
ing stables, who report the condition: 
and racing merits of the horses, and 
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the intentions of their owners, which 
report is issued to the public 
through the medium of the aforesaid 
and other journals. They adver- 
tise largely in the sporting pages, 
and promise much ; and there is a 
bombastie: effulgence and positive- 
ness about their predictions which 
readily imposes on the credulous. 
Comparatively speaking, the tipster’s 
information is worthless, because 
mostly they name only such horses 
as are already favourites, and conse- 
quently at short prices ; or else they 
give ¢wo or three horses as probable 
winners, and the public, hesitating 
which to choose, generally selects 
the wrong one. But when they do 
name a winner, what a peon of 
self-praise is uplifted! “The old- 
established turf adviser, Bottlechops, 
has spotted the winner again. See 
circular for next week, where several 
‘ dark ones for the Nimblepins Trial 
Stakes are given.’ Remember Bot- 
tlechops’ tips are backed in shillings 
to win pounds ; therefore, one win 
makes up for two-dozen losses. 
Bottlechops guarantees all to be 
starters.” As we have said, we im- 
plicitly follow these tipsters’ advice ; 
but after a careful calculation, at the 
end of atwelvemonth, on striking a 
balance between our winnings and 
losings, discover that we have posi- 
tively lost, and absolutely gained 
nothing. 

Having proved betting on horse- 
racing to be a system of “ besting” 
(we like the word) from beginning 
to end, and that to win on the 
Downs, we have not only to contend 
against the “ intentions” of owners 
with respect to their horses, but also 
against the chicanery of book- 
makers, we are compelled, in pure 
self-defence, to carry out the Emer- 
sonian law of compensation, by cul- 
tivating a craftiness of wit and un- 
scrupulosity of conscience, which 
enables us in our turn in a measure 
to “best.” the bookmaker. Thus, 


a bookmaker often keeps a “tout” 
in his pay to catch flats. On the 
Downs he is known asa “ roper,” 
and his business is to persuade 
novices in betting to back horses 
that stand no éarthly chance, or 
those which are already scratched. 
We have been “ roped,” and are de-. 
sirous of revenge. An opportunity 
offers, and we embrace it, Occa- 
sionally it happens that a race, an- 
nounced to come off at a certain 
hour, takes place much earlier. We 
happen to pass by the “Sunday 
Times,” or “ Bell’s Life” offices,. 
where tissues of the result of every 
race are posted up some few minutes. 
after the event; and, to our sur- 
prise, read the names of the winning 
horses of a race we were not aware 
had yet taken place. We hasten to 
the Downs, discover that our book- 
maker has not yet closed his book 
on that race, and place all the coin 
we have about us on the horse we 
know to be the winner. Of course, 
the next day, when we go to draw 
our winnings, the bookmaker ac- 
cuses us of having “nobbled” him 
as he strangely expresses himself ; 
but what care we—we congratulate 
and shake hands with ourselves that 
we have been able to return him a 
Roland for his Oliver. 

Constant ill-luck leads certain of 
the public of the Downs to practise 


expedients which savour strongly of 


a medizeval superstition, to wit—we 
have heard of some determini 

which horse they should back by 
driving a pin through the handicap- 
list of the horses, and selecting the 
one which is perforated. Others rely 
greatly on dreams, and there are 


several curious anecdotes extant of | 


individuals having backed horses 
they had previously dreamt of, which 
horses have won the race. A scarcely 
less suicidal policy leads some to bet. 
on double and treble events, that is, 


to name the respective winners of 


two or three different races. We are- 
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acquainted with one old gentleman, 
often seen on the Downs, who, for 
the past thirty years, has systemati- 
cally lost large sums of money by this 
“fancy” betting, and whose mind has 


now become a mere machine for. 


chaotic speculations, depending for 
success on chance possibilities, 

There are a few, however, who 
manage much better. By sedulous 
attendance at the Downs, they be- 
«come acquainted with the face of 
nearly every frequenter, and at last 
are able to discern between the 
habitual loser, the chance winner, 
and the invariably fortunate. These 
latter, to use a cant term, become 
“‘marks” to these wise, who make 
capital of them, by following them 
from bookmaker to bookmaker and 
backing whatever horses they select. 
If we question one of these “‘ marks” 
on the secret of his invariable luck, we 
ascertain, as might have been ex- 
pected, that he obtains information 
direct from the stables of the horses 
that are meant to win. 

But it is the bookmaker, and not 
the backer, who can make sure of 
always winning, if he only abides by 
the scientific laws which govern this 
game of chance. It need not be 
here explained how it is that a book- 
maker can make up his book thus 
certainly to his advantage: on the 
Downs, this is done by simply balan- 
cing the odds laid against each horse 
separately by the amount staked on 
the other horses in bulk. If the 
public are hot on a favourite, and 
back it heavily to win, the bookmaker 
is compelled to “hedge,” and in the 
graphic language peculiar to him, to 
“put the shutters up,” or cease 
betting on the horse in question. 

This, however, he hesitates to do, 
unless the horse has what is termed, 
in turf phraseology, a “coming ap- 
pearance,” and advances from long to 
short odds, because his winnings are 


considerably. lessened ; al-. 
_ though he is not so foolishly avari- 


cious as to expect always to “skin a 
lamb,” or, in other words, to clear his 
whole book. 

Many tales are told of the un- 
scrupulousness of large bookmakers 
when their interests are dangerously . 
invaded. It ofttimes happens that, 
guided by their own idea of the 
merits of a certain horse, they give 
very large odds about it, which the 
public, having different views on the 
subject, greedily takes up. Intatu- 
ated with their idea, they suffer the. 
horse to be backed to such an extent 
that no hedging can save them, be- 
cause, in the meantime, the horse 
has reached a very short price, and, 
therefore, they stand to lose a con- 
siderable amount if it should win. 
In this dilemma, their first endeavour 
is to tamper with the men employed | 
in the stables, by bribing them 10 
drug the horse so that it cannot 
gallop ; failing in this, they employ 
some desperate rough to enter the. 
stables by stealth and cripple the 
horse—this is called “ coopering,” 
and used to be carried on largely 
until the owners adopted the pre- 
caution of placing a guard on every 
horse on which large sums of money 
were staked. In 1863, Lord Clifton, 
the winner of the Derby, was plotted 
against by flint stones being placed 
in his training course; and many 
other favourites have had as many 
schemes against their lives as ancient 
kings or modern emperors. 

Like Diogenes, we might search 
long and, we are almost afraid in 
vain, for a honest man on the turf. 
The owners of the horses, as a body, 
are, perhaps, the most honest of the 
class of betting-men, but even they 
have their little weaknesses of turf 
morality. 

It is a common thing for a horse 
to be “ bottled up,” z.¢., entered for 
several races and duly scratched, 
until the public are off the scent, . 


when. the owner. quietly. backs.it..to. 


a large amount, and the horse is al- 
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lowed to win. There is some excuse 
for this trick, because many of the 
owners spend enormous sums on the 
training of horses, in the hopes of 
being able to back them for long 
odds; but the public hearing in- 
directly of their merits, make them 
such favourites, that the owners are 
either compelled to accept short 
odds, or else to keep them back for 
a more favourable opportunity. 

“4 ramp” is a conspiracy of 
owners to “ bilk” the bookmakers, 
thus :—seven or eight of them will 
place their money in the hands of 
the owner of a horse they select to 
win, who will back that horse in 
theirs and his own coin, and all the 
horses in the race belonging to the 
other bookmakers in the conspiracy 
will be kept back, consequently, the 
bookmakers will innocently give 
large odds against a horse whose 
success is a “moral certainty.” Some- 
times, however, the tables are turned 
by the bookmakers gaining intelli- 
gence which horse is intended, and 
requiring instead of giving odds about 
it. 

But it is the public—the “lamb” 
—which suffers most from all this 
knavish trickery ; for even if backers 
occasionally get scent of the in- 
tentions of owners, and, ascertaining 
that much money has been laid out 
by them on certain horses, follow 
in their wake, they are always liable 
to danger, by the cupidity of owners 
being awakened by the tempting 
offers of bookmakers to sell the race 
or scratch the horse. 

On the Downs, even when the 
favourite wins, the public are not at 
all sure of getting their winnings ; 
for it is of very common note in such 
case that a number of the lesser 
bookmakers, unable to meet their 


liabilities, skedaddle and become 
“ welchers ”"—a term of opprobrium 
for those who take French leave of 
their creditors. But woe betide 
the unlucky “ Peter,” who, having 
welched the public, ventures again, 
after a lapse of time, to appear on 


the Downs. He will find no rest for - 


the sole of his foot. As immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians is the decision of the public 
that once to have been a_ welcheris 
always to be a welcher, and, conse- 
quently, his career on the Downs 
may be said to be closed for ever, as 
no one would bet with him were he 
to offer odds as tempting as need 
be, and his intentions be as honour- 
able as can be hoped for. 

In summary, then, it may be said, 
that there is something rotten at the 
root of horse-racing.. Even the old- 
established assertion that it kept up 
a breed of horses of unrivalled swift. 
ness is found to be counterbalanced 
by the drawback of their extreme 
delicacy and want of endurance, 
coupled with their non-adaptability 
to other than light riding purposes. 
The best argument we ever heard 
produced for its maintenance, was 
that it found employment for thou- 
sands of men who would otherwise 
have become chargeable to the State 
for practising feloniously on the 
pockets of the public. 

Perhaps, hereafter, some psycholo- 
gist may attempt to account for the 
strange attraction there is to cheat 
on the turf; but, in the meantime, 
society must rest content with the 
assurance that this idiosynocracy of 
human nature is much alike in its 
manifestations, whether it be ex- 
hibited at Tattersall’s, at the betting 
house, or on “The Downs.” 
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Ou for the sound of breaking waves 
Upon a lonely shore ! 
The dear old sea !—my spirit craves 
To hear its voice once more, 
The murmur of its measured fall 
Upon the glist’ning sand ! 
What memories would it not recal 
Of times when we, a band 
Of happy careless children, strayed 
And with its weeds and pebbles played ! 


Oh ! well I love the dear old sea,— 
Well-nigh the only thing 

That, still the same, would welcome me 
As in life’s early spring. 

Uprooted is the tall elm grove, 
Despoiled the woody glen, 

And cold—alas !—the looks of love 
I used to cherish them, 

As in mine hours of childish glee 

Still is the same, the dear old sea ! 


- If e’er should roam my willing feet 


Beside its waters clear. 
If e’er mine ear its well-known beat 
On golden sands should hear, 
If e’re the breeze that o’er it sweeps 
Should fan my furrowed brow, 
Bright forms that mem’ry fondly weeps 
By death’s cold hand laid low, 
Restored at fancy’s touch would be 
Waked by its voice, the dear old sea! 


Alas ! how vain that idle dream ! 
As o’er this hill I stray 
And view yon placid water gleam 
In distance far away — 
How spotless seems its silver sheen ! 
How calm its bosom seems ! 
Like childhood hour’s, recalled, I ween, 
In retrospective dreams, 
Yet they had storms that marred their glee 
Like those that rouse thy depths, old sea! 
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I'll dream no more that vision vain, 
No more I'll fondly cling 
To mem’ries that as much of pain 
As of enjoyment bring,— 
Though longs my soul on some glad face, 
Where change ne’er wandered o’er 
With eager eye and heart to trace 
The features loved of yore, 
And looks like thine of old, to me 
I deem thou still would’st wear, old sea ! 


Yet oh ! though loved lost forms might haunt 
The shores thy waters lave, 

Would moanings like funereal chaunt 
Seem borne on ev’ry wave ! 

Oh, then, my longing spirit yearns 
For that bright realm above, 

Where love’s pure fires undying burn, 
And change is never known ;— 

=~ realm of which yon boundless sea 

s image faint— Eternity ! 
R, A. M. EL. 
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THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS FOR FIFTEEN 
SHILLINGS 


PERHAPS it was in consequence 
of a foolish bet, that I under- 
took a week’s walking-tour, the cost 
of which should be under a sove- 
reign ; but this somewhat unheroic 
incentive to the journey should prove 
no reason why the expences thereof 
may not be useful to the honest- 
hearted and horny-footed pedestrian. 
Immediately behind the castle and 
rock of Dumbarton, which form such 
a prominent object as one sails 
down the Clyde, there stretches 
inland a broad and wooded valley, 
which eventually terminates in the 
Icwer end of Loch Lomond. The 
town of Dumbarton stands con- 
veniently at the entrance to the 
valley ; and here, on setting out, I 
filled my knapsack with certain com- 
pact sandwiches, which were of con- 
siderable subsequent service. Cros- 
sing the river Leven, and continuing 
northward, the road winds through a 
very pleasant country ; passing the 
small villages of Renton and Alex- 
andria, near the former of which 
places Tobias Smollett was born. 
There is little of importance to be 
seen on the way, until, at a turning 
of the road, the traveller beholds 
Loch Lomond at one glance, lying 
before him, stretching on either hand 
like a miniature sea, and dotted 
with little green islands whose re- 
flections are almost perfect in the 
calm water. Thereafter the path 
cuts inward, and you have only oc- 
casional glimpses of the lake, until 
you reach the village of Luss, which 
is excellently situated for those who 
would care to spend a day or two in 


the locality. Luss is a pretty little 
village ; has a comfortable inn ; im- 
mediately behind it rise hills from 
which magnificent views of the loch 
may be obtained; while, almost 
opposite, the huge bulk of Ben 
Lomond rises in successive shoulders. 
to the clouds. Should the inn be 
crowded, or should the pedestrian 
labour under an economic vow, he 
may do as I did. In almost all the 
villages lying along these Highland 
roads, the women who can afford 
to do so keep an unoccupied room 
for the convenience of passing 
strangers, and accommodation of a 
certain kind may thus be obtained 
at a marvellous cheapness. The 
rooms are in general tidy; but as 
to the cooking of victuals a traveller’s 
mental security depends on his own 
trustfulness of disposition. I was 
lucky enough to secure one of these 
apartments just before a heavy mass 
of clouds came down over the hills 
to drench the villages at their base ; 
and was likewise fortunate in gain- 
ing the company of an old High- 
lander, husband of my landlady, his 
name Duncan, What I should have 
done without Duncan during that 
long afternoon—where there was no 
vestige of literature save an old 
volume of “ Reynold’s Miscellany,” 
containing descriptions of how the 
maiden, flying from her persecutor, 
sought the topmast turret of the 
ruined castle, and there, waving her 
hands abroad, shrieked out “'To be 
continued in our next,” I cannot 
say; but Duncan, especially after we 
had begun to feel comfortable over 
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a modest quantity of orthodox 
“Islay,” waxed vehement and vo- 
luminous. Of course he began the 
conversation after the wont of his 
countrymen.* 

“Where will you be going?” 

“Through the Trosach and north- 
ward.” 

“Where wuss’t you come from ?” 

Dumbarton, to-day.” 

‘Will you be married now?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I was 
married on Wednesday, the 1st 
April, at 12.35 p.m.” 

Was he satisfied? Should I have 
no more questions ? 

“Will you have any children 


“now 2?” 


““Why, my dear sir, I was mar- 


-ried in April; this is only August !” 


Duncan nodded his head: he 


‘was inductive, this philosopher. 


When Duncan’s curiosity was 


‘satisfied on every point, he became 
a most entertaining companion, and 


recited such stories, and legends, 


‘and lies as would have rejoiced the 


heart of a tale-collector, all which 
were uttered with a gravity and 


solemnity of demeanour beautiful to 
witness. Duncan had originally been 


educated in Jura; and as that small 
island contains no school, and not 
above a dozen houses, -Duncan’s 
education was simple in the extreme. 
His stories were all of the west 
Highlands, and were more personal 


than legendary. 


Next morning I was up and 


out betimes. Having breakfasted 


on two large bran-roll sandwiches 
and a bowl of milk brought by 
Duncan’s wife, I paid my bill, which 


*Very amusing to Scotchmen is the dialect 
which ingenious novelists and travellers make 
Highlandmen talk. The Highland dialect 


‘js altogether distinct from the Lowland 


Scotch dialect, and is much nearer English. 


In fact, very tolerable English is talked 


throughout the Highlands, and with the ex- 
ception ofa few words, the chief peculiarities 
of a Highlander’s speech is a sort of spasmo-_ 


“dic jerkiness in his accent. 


altogether amounted to eighteen- 
pence, and continued my journey 
by the side of the lake. The morn- 
ing was unusually brilliant ; the great 
slopes of Ben Lomond were lit up by 
a soft golden glory, cut asunder by 
one or two thin silver threads of 
streams; while the lake itself was 
perfectly still and blue, every pro- 
montory that jutted out into the 
clear water having a life-like counter- 
part beneath. ‘The path that follows 
the windings of the little bays and 
headlands is very beautiful, leading 
under avenues of beech-trees, through 
the stems of which you catch minia- 
ture landscapes at every point. 
Suddenly, without the slightest 
premonition, the loch becomes black 
as midnight, Ben Lomond, which is 
just opposite, is overspread with a 
strange lurid gloom which brings its 
vast bulk startlingly near, while ina 
moment a sudden gust of wind comes 
down from the north, tearing up the 
water. before it, and making the curl- 
ing white-crest waves fly shoreward. 
One or two large drops of rain fall 


here and there on the white road ; 


then a torrent comes, hissing on the 
turbulent waves of the loch, patter- 
ing incessantly on the dry autumn 
leaves in the woods, and dripping 
from the damp moss-covered rocks ; 
while, on the other side, the wind is 
driving down and breaking the clouds 
on the hard shelves of the mountain, 
and at every fresh gust a white smoke 
rises and then falls into the loch 
beneath. Highland storms are like 
Highland tempers, furious in a mo- 
ment, appeased in a moment; the 
nearest house is Inverglass Ferry, 
which is now a mile behind ; where- 
for I continue my journey with the 
reflection that in heavy rain you soon 
reach a point at which you can ab- 
sorb no more moisture. 

As the storm began, so it ended, 
without warning. A pale, misty 
radiance came floating down the 
hillside, the clouds on Ben Lomond 
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slowly gathered themselves together 
and floated upward, the wind abated, 
and a second thereafter the lake 
was sparkling in sunshine, the trees 
glittered with brilliant jewels at every 
leaf and twig, and the scent of sweet- 
brier, heath-fern, and honeysuckle 
permeates the moist, warm atmo- 
sphere with a subtle and delicious 
odour. 

In due time I reached the small 
village of Tarbet, where the steamer 
calls for passengers to Inversnaid, 
the customary landing-place for those 
who wish to visit the Trosachs. I 
had calculated the time toa minute ; 
and just as I walked to the end of 
the wooden pier, the boat came up, 
crowded with tourists of the re- 
cognised stamp ; among whom I cut 
rather a sorry figure, with my wet 
clothes, battered beaver, and pedlar- 
like knapsack. 

Inversnaid, on the eastern side of 
Loch Lomond, is merely a cluster of 
cottages at the base of a hill; has a 
picturesque waterfall in its neigh- 
bourhood; and has the honour of 
being the birthplace of Wordsworth’s 
celebrated “ Highland girl.” A coach 
awaits the arrival of the steamer, to 
convey tourists to Loch Katrine, 
distant five miles; and thus was I 
relieved of my conventional travellers, 
their families, and luggage. In walk- 
ing from Inversnaid to Loch Katrine, 
the pedestrian may, if he chooses to 
encounter some stiff work, relinquish 
the usual coach-road, and adopt a 
track which leads over the hills. 
This track, rough and rugged, is the 
remains of an old Roman road ; and 
by it he may ascend to the old fort 
of Inversnaid, a gloomy and dilapi- 


dated ruin, with no particular his- . 


torical interest, but with the bleakest 
and barest position for a stronghold 
in the three kingdoms. He may 
then return to the usual thorough- 
fare, regarding which the oft-repeated 
couplet was composed :— 


nae ome those roads before they were 
made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless 
General Wade. 


I was ruminating how great men 
are indebted to literature for the per- 
petuation of their fame, when I was 
overtaken by a fellow-traveller, who 
turned out to be a geologist. If 
poverty makes you acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows, pedestrianism 
introduces you to strange com- 
panions ; and as I discovered that 
my geologist was moved by an utter 
contempt for all methods of convey- 
ance save and except those with 
which nature had blessed him, we 
fraternised immediately, and con- 
tinued our walk. Here I may re- 
mark that very few people are fitted 
for solitary travel; to most it is 
exceedingly depressing and un- 
comfortable; and to those who, 
never having tried it, wish to do so, 
I should recommend Punch’'s cele- 
brated advice to persons about to 
marry—“ Don’t.” A friend of mine 
set out alone on a pedestrian excur- 
sion, walking two days without see- 
ing or speaking to a human being 
except some stray shepherd. At the 
end of the second day, having ar- 
rived at a small hostelry, he seized 
upon the landlord in desperation, 
and, loosening the flood-gates of his 
talk, was so vehement in conversa- 
tion, that time slipped away quite 
unheeded, and mine host, who had 
been freely supplied with “ Lagavu- 
lin,” suddenly grew helpless, and 
finally rolled underneath the table. 

As the geologist and I reached 
the north-western extremity of Loch 
Katrine—where there is an inn, 
likewise a few cottages rejoicing in 
the name of Stronachlachar—we 
caught the small and tastefully-built 
steamer, which, twice a day, sails 
down the lake. Here, again, we 
came in contact with the Murray-in- 
hand tourists, who, having just dined 
in the inn of Stronachlachar, were 
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good humoured and talkative, their 
remarks relative to Loch Katrine, 
Ellen’s Isle, the Lady of the Lake, 
and Sir Walter Scott, being exceed- 
ingly naive and amusing. Loch 
Katrine is ten miles long; and, as 
the road which runs along its 
eastern shore is somewhat rugged 
and moist, the conveyance by 
steamer is preferable. Luckily the 
day had kept up in quite a wonder- 
ful manner; the geologist was no 
longer burrowing by the roadside for 
traces of breaks in the great and 
continuous shelves of mica-schist, 
and, as together, we had dined off 
bread and cheese near Inversnaid 
Fort, we occupied our calm, di- 
gestive leisure in reclining as our 
neighbours did, the while we were 
being siowly floated through scenes 
of almost fairy-like softness and 
beauty. And, like a beauty of former 
days, Loch Katrine has a spot on her 
cheek, of which she is somewhat 
proud—to wit, the terminus of that 
line of water-works which convey 
the limpid element from its Highland 
basin, to wash the faces or to temper 
the whisky of Glasgow’s indomitable 
bailies, who projected the enter- 
prise. With a praiseworthy reticence 
one would hardly have expected 
from such a quarter, the good people 
of Glasgow have kept the outward 
signs of their undertaking modestly 
sheltered ; and from the situation of 
the stone-work, and so forth, the eye 
is not offended by any demonstra- 
tive artificial show in the midst of 
scenery wherein it would be pain- 
fully out of place. 

To see the Trosachs properly you 
must walk through them. Rushing 
from the steamboat-pier, scrambling 
to the top of a coach, and being 
whirled hrough the ravine in half-an- 
hour, you form no conception of that 
peculiar conformation of mountain 
and rock, which has earned for the 
place its original name of the “bristled 
territory.” Travelling hurriedly past, 


a series of peaks becomes blended 
into one ridge; and the wild disor- 
der of the pass—the inextricable 
jumble of crag, and forest, and hill, 
which is its chief beauty—escapes 
attention. Better than this is to re- 
main in the princely hotel adjacent, 
and therefrom wander about for a 
day or two; though in some minds 
such a combination is suggestive of 
leaving Charing Cross Hotel, calling a 
cab, and driving to see a panorama, 
The road from the Trosachs to 
Callander is very wild and pic- 
turesque, following in succession the 
lakes Achray and Vennachar. Near 
the former the pedestrian crosses the 
Bridge of Turk, having on his left 
the gloomy Glenfinlas, while away 
in the distance rises the solitary 
giant Benan. Then comes the Sil- 
ver Vennachar, Lanrick Mead, Cost- 
lantogh, Bochasth, and, finally, 


Callander. As the geologist and I 


drew near to the village, sleeping so 
calmly and quietly in a wide and 
beautiful valley at the feet of Ben 
Ledi, sunset was kindling on the 
white gables of the cottages, and 


tinging with a faint crimson the dark 


fir-woods which slope upward from 
the little town. We were both 
somewhat tired, and very gladly took 
refuge—not in an inn, but in a com- 
fortable dwelling-house, which I, 
having agreed to initiate him into a 
new method of travelling, sought 
out and at length discovered. 
Callander is an excellent resting- 
place. There is plenty of pic- 
turesque scenery in the vicinity for 
those who may wish to remain in 
the village for a day or two; while 
you may at once proceed from it to 
the Trosachs, or to Stirling, thence 
to Edinburgh or Glasgow. The 
geologist and I were early on our 
journey next morning, glad tofind our- 
selves getting away from the ordinary 
route. Striking north, we entered the 
pass of Leny—a wild, picturesque: 
ravine, two miles in length, down 
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which comes tumbling and foaming 
.an impetuous river, ultimately form- 
ing the Teith. At one point the 
river is cut in twain by an island 
which rests silently in the midst of 
the turbulent water. Overgrown 
with dark fir-trees and drooping 
birches, this island was, at one time, 
the burial place of a Highland clan ; 
and no more appropriate spot could 
have been found to receive ‘the re- 
mains of the half-savage mountain 
people. The Pass of. Leny opens 
out on Loch Lubnaig, a still sluggish 
lake, rarely visited by any stranger. 
Towards its northern end the loch 
becomes a broad mere, overgrown 
with water-lilies and sedges, while 
all. around there is not a house or 


cottage visible for miles. This state - 


ef bleakness and desolation is con- 
tinued into the broad plain of 
Strath-dre ; though here we were 
fortunate enough to meet a Highland 
drover, following his dark-brown, 
placid-looking cattle. Donald is a 
quiet, white-headed old fellow, talka- 
tive a little, and tells us that. his 
great grandfather was one of Rob 
Roy's men. Here the geologist 
wakens up from a state of apathetic 
coma, and is all interest, while the 
old man, sitting on a stone “clyke,” 
or wall, relates certain stories—which 


he asserts to be true—regarding the” 


famous outlaw. What !—there really 
was such a man, then, after all P—a 
real living man—not the mysterious 
creature who took such an interest 
in that absurd, impossible Diana 


Vernon, and in the foolish fellow. 


who wished to marry her? 
~“ Tit! you'll wish to see his grave?” 
-asked the old man, 

“ Certainly.” 

He raised his lean, bony finger, 
-and pointed away across the valley 
to a distant line of hills. 

“You'll co town this way, and 
along sa road, and climb up sa hill, 
_and follow sa road until you come to 
-a wee kirk, and in sa graye-yard you 


will see Rob’s stone, with his sword 
cut upon it.” 


Of course we went—along the 
“‘braes o’ Balquidder,” until we came | 


to the little church-yard, away up in 
the hills, and there we found Rob 
Roy’s grave—covered by an old rain- 
worn stone, whereon are rudely car- 
ved a couple of claymores. 

From the plateau on which the 
ruins of the church stand, a fine view 
is obtained of a region, into which, 
orthodox tourists never venture— 
twin lines of hills with Loch Voil 
lying in the valley between them. 
Retracing our steps—and not sorry 
that we had added a few miles to our 
day’s journey —we continue our 
route towards Loch Earn head, a 
village lying at the extremity of 
the lake from which it derives its 
name. 

At this point the pedestrian may 


either proceed up the wild Glen-ogle, — 


by Kellin and Kenmore, or may go 
by the side of Loch Earn—which is 
as beautiful a lake as will be found 
throughout the Highlands—to St. 


Fillan’s, a cluster of cottages lying at — 


its other extremity. hither went 
the geologist and I; and as the after- 
noon was wearing into night, we 
engaged two diminutive bedrooms 
from a worthy old woman, whose 
knowledge of English was of the 
smallest. The apartment consigned 
to me was an attic of the cottage, 
cleanly enough, but so circumscribed 
in dimensions that you could con- 
veniently stand with your head out 
of the skylight window and look 
abroad on the beautiful lock, the 
silver river Earn running into it 
through the sweetest and prettiest of 
valleys, while, on the banks of the 
stream, the flaxen-haired children 
of the cottages were unconsciously 
grouping themselves into pictures of 
the most pleasing and picturesque 
character. The geologist began to 


rave about Strath-Earn, its loch, © 


river, and village. Was it not.almost 
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- the last of the Highlands we should 

see? and had not nature reserved 
her choicest strawberry to the last, 
' as we used to do in schoolboy days ? 
- For a time mica-schist was driven 
.out of the geologist’s head; and 

- while I sat down to add a few touches 


“to the sketches I had taken on my 


«way, he waxed grandiloquent, as is 
-the wont of his countrymen, and 
_ declared Strath Earn to be the para- 
‘dise of the earth. 

Next morning, as we journeyed 
eastward, a perceptible change be- 
came apparent in the aspect of 
the scenery. Where formerly were 
mountains, we have now long undu- 
ting slopes, a considerable portion of 
which is pasture-yielding or culti- 
vated. The sheep now approach 
much nearer to the main-road than 
they do in hilly country ; and farm- 
houses become more frequent. 

On a fine sweep of the river 
Earn the town of Comrie is situated ; 
and doubtless the place would 
attract more summer residences, were 
it not that an evil prestige attaches 
to the locality, there having been 
experienced in Comrie and its. 
vicinity several earthquakes, some 
of them of considerable severity. 
The landlord of an inn wherein the 
geologist and I sojourned for half-an- 
hour informed us, with much gravity, 
of the damage sustained by several 
old sheds and stables during the 
last earth-murmur ; and further gave 
us to understand that the people of 
Comrie, being wise in their day and 
generation, never speak of this 
ominous notoriety until they dis- 
cover that the stranger does not 
purpose being a resident with them. 
Half a mile from Comrie is a some- 
what fine waterfall, named the Devil’s 
Caldron ; and south of the town ex- 
tends a long line of Roman fortifica- 
tions, adjacent to the place where the 
battle between Galgacus and Agri- 
cola is supposed to have been fought. 


Here my companion departed south- - 


wards ; and'I set out alone for Crieff, 
which I reached towards sunset. 
The reader, who may have fol- 
lowed this journey on the way, will 
perceive that Crieff is only a short 
distance — seventeen miles — from 
Perth; and, there being railway 
communication between the towns, 


-the traveller who has had sufficient 


walking may take a trip to Perth, 


from thence running out to see Dun- 


keld and the pass of Killiecrankie. 


‘Adhering, however, to my vow of 


unflinching pedestrianism, I resolved 
to walk to Stirling; and thus the 
next morning left Crieff—the only 
noticeable feature of my stay therein 
being that my sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the night—in a room which 
was cleanly and sufficiently comfort- 
able—cost precisely sixpence, my | 
landlady observing that it was her 
customary charge. 

_ A magnificent avenue of beech 
and maple trees begins the road | 
southward, and leads almost to 
Drummond Castle, stronghold 
which belongs to Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby (acquired by marriage), 
and is well worthy of a visit. The 
view from one portion of the castle 
is said to be almost unequalled ; and 
the gardens surrounding it are cele- 
brated for their careful and tasteful 
cultivation, Then, still proceeding 
southward, I come upon the Roman 
Camp of Ardoch, which is considered 
to be in the most perfect state of | 
preservation of any such remains in 
Great Britain; and thereafter cross 
Sheriffmuir, a field that was satu- 
rated with the best blood in the 
Highlands. [assing Dunblane, with 
its fine old cathedral, Bridge of 
Allan with its fashionable houses, 
and the Abbey Craig, a large and 
isolated rock whereon is erected a 
monument to Sir William Wallace, 
the traveller, perhaps somewhat 
gladly, perceives before him the cloud 
of pale blue smoke which hovers 
over the town and castle. of Stirling. 


-sixpence. 
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Here I reckoned up my expenses- 
Without deduction of any kind, 
and without having in any way 
stinted myself of plain, wholesome 
food, I had spent during these five 
days the sum of eleven shillings and 
I confess the temptation 
to rush headlong into the luxury of 


spending the remainder of the sove- 


reign all at once was considerable ; 
but nerving myself for the struggle, 
I went to a temperance hotel, passed 


‘the night there, and departed the 


nextmorning, having paid twoandsix- 
pence for bed and breakfast. From 


Stirling to Glasgow the distance.is 
twenty-nine miles, which I contrived 


to walk on an expenditure of a:shil- 


ling ; so that I completed my week’s 
journey at a cost of fifteen shillings ; 
having found therein infinitely more 
varied enjoyment than if I had been 
dwelling in the most expensive 
hotels, and using every appliance 
and conveyance which money could 
demand or ingenuity suggest. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


Ir Nature to a loving child 
Discloses beauties ever new, 
Invites with sweetest scent and hue, 
And makes a pathway o’er the wild : 
Oh! where shall Pity find a tear 
For those who pass her glories by ; 
Who seek ’mid garish thoughts the joy 
Which blossoms in her lowliest sphere ? 
Earth hath no sadder sight to show 
Than mocked Ambition’s anguish vain ; 
It sought to wield a world-wise reign 
And thrive on others’ want and: woe. 
‘While he who seek’s Life’s daily store, 
In a right spirit of Nature’s. hand 
Drinks: nectar in a fairy land, 
_And Heaven throws wide its galden door. 


ALLS. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN OLD TALE, 


No longer an interloper, Gerald 


commanded the obsequious atten- 
dance of his uncle’s servants and 


the consideration of his friends. 


Not unused to the practices of the 
world, he was perfectly prepared for 
the sudden change in the demeanour 
of those who had before looked 
upon him as a decidedly ineligible 
person to know; and though in his 


soul he loathed their hollow profes- : 


sions, was careful to conceal his 
feelings, it being his object to be- 


‘come popular. 


Nobody before could perceive 


that his abilities were beyond other 


people’s, whereas now he was looked 
upon as a prodigy. Mr. Paget, who 
had long as an amateur prided him- 
self in his knowledge of chemistry, 
yielded to the young man’s supe- 
rior acquaintance with that recondite 
science ; and Anastasia, who set her- 


self up for a judge of poetry, calling 


Shakespere stupid, and Tennyson 


adorable, vowed that Gerald wrote 
-songs divinely. 


Mr. Cleveland, too, notwithstand- 
ing he entertained almost a dislike 


for Gerald since the loss of his son, 


treated him with something like 


deference. Was there any altera- 
‘tion to be executed, a farm to be 
. let, &c., he was consulted concern- 


ing it ; and as lawyer Leech managed 


to mix himself up with the most 


trifling business matters, Gerald had 
opportunity enough of studying the 


ins-and-outs of that interesting per- 
son’s character. Indeed, the inter- 
course that sprung up between the 
heir and the attorney may be called 
friendship, taking the word in the 
wide sense in which it is commonly 
used. 

Mr. Leech had taken a liking to 
Gerald from their first meeting ; and 
when, by the death of Willie, he 
was made the expectant possessor of 
more than a million sterling, that 

entleman became quite enthusiastic 
in his praise. 

It was really wonderful how girls 
every day found some new perfec- 
tion in him: they declared if he 
were not handsome he was distin- 
guished, and that in a man was 
better ; then his voice, his eyes, his 
smile, his conversation—oh he was 
a dear! Paterfamilias, scarcely less 
warm, pronounced him a downright 
good fellow, but the young men were 
strangely tardy in discovering the 
charms so apparent to the sight of 
their relatives. 

“He is a confounded prig,” said 
Harry Paget in confidence to lawyer 
Leech, as he was one day lounging 
in the office of that worthy. “He 
is as proud of his ugly phiz as if it 
were modelled after Adonis, and 
thinks he can pick up any woman 
he pleases, as though they were in- 
capable of comparing him with other 
people.” 

The lawyer smiled, and glanced 
at the speaker in a way that made 
him colour. Harry Paget was an 
exceedingly well-looking young man, 

H ‘ 
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and was not only capable of com- 
paring himself with Gerald, but had 
done so often ; the result being that 
he was highly enraged with the 
female portion of the community. 

“You forget,” said the attorney 
quietly, ‘‘ that if women have eyes 
they are also provided with ears, 
which are far less easily satisfied.” 

This speech completed Harry’s 
discomfiture : he was conscious 
that his qualifications for talking 
were not of the most brilliant, and 
rejoined testily, “I Suppose he has 
been used to women’s society, so has 
learned how to entertain them.” 

“ Well, you have your mother’s 
and sister’s.” 

Harry made a comical grimace, 
“Their society !” he cried disrespect- 
fully. “I always keep clear of it 
when I can, they do nothing but 
chatter about balls and dresses, and 
how Mr. Thingembob paid court to 
Anastasia, though now and then, for 
variety’s sake, they give me a blow- 
ing up for not dancing attendance 
upon them.” 

“Your position is a very sad 
one,” observed Mr. Leech, cutting 
short the indignant protest against 
home tyranny he was preparing to 
subjoin. ‘Why not seek the com- 

y of Miss Cleveland? as her 
brother’s friend you would always be 
welcome.” 

““Go there, indeed!” burst out 
Harry with greater vehemence, “to 
be put down by that conceited 
cousin! I could get on very well 
with Esther, for she isn’t like my 
flighty sister, who giggles at every- 
thing; but Gerald is always in the 
room, and let me mention whatever 
I will, he is sure to take up the sub- 
ject and keep it to himself, bring- 

in his quotations of French, 
Italian, and Heaven knows what. 
He ought to have been a school- 
master.” 

“Ah! sits the wind in that 
quarter?” quoth the attorney: “you 


are afraid of Miss Cleveland being 
too attentive a listener.” 

“ Afraid, no—hang it !—shehas too 
much sense to be caught by mere 
claptrap. Still the grand airs he gives 
himself are none the less insufferable.” 

His companion, while unable to 
make a safe answer, smiled again 
his peculiar cunning smile; and 
Harry, in high dudgeon, marched 
out of the place without havirg re- 
ceived the instructions he had come 
for. 

At the moment he got into the 
street his mother’s carriage passed— 
nothing belonged to Mr. Paget, not 
even his children—and Anastasia, 
all rouge and ringlets, signed him to 
approach. He obeyed resignedly, 
whereupon his mother desired him 


to get in, as she wanted him to 


accompany her upon a visit. 

“Did you see Gerald Cleveland 
as you came out of Mr. Leech’s,” 
asked Anastasia. ‘I declare I like 
him better every day, for all he is so 
awfully severe ; sometimes I tell him 
he despises everyone in his heart, 
and so I believe he does ; but no one 
can make himself more agreeable 
when he likes.” 

““No one can make herself more 
absurd than you, Ann.” 

“ Ann,” screamed his sister, “‘ what 
do you mean by calling me such an 
atrocious name.” 

“Well, it takes five minutes to 


pronounce yours in full, An-as-ta-sia,’ 


he drawled out, giving a long pause 
between each syllable.” 

“‘ Mamma,” whined the persecuted 
damsel, “T wish you would speak to 


3 Why did you ask me to come?’ 
said he; “I don’t want—” 

“Yes you do, I am sure ; for we 
are going to Springfield, and I know 


you are never so happy as when iin 


can see Esther—stuck-up thing 

Harry’s bright blue eyes flashed 
angrily, and mamma, to prevent the 
rising storm, “My dear- 
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est love,” in tender rebuke to 
her daughter, “you should never 
speak ill of Esther Cleveland: though 
devoid of the attractions you pos- 
sess, she is a well-conducted girl, 
and at her father’s death will be a 
rich heiress. Above all, don’t use 
such low phrases: you must have 
learned them from Harry.” 

“ Bother the money !” said the un- 
dutiful son, ignoring the latter por- 
tion of the lady’s harangue. “I 
wish she hadn’t a shilling ; for they 
will be saying that I am a fortune 
hunter, like all the rest.” 

“ Do you, then, expect me to keep 
you,” asked his motherwith hands up- 
lifted in horror. ‘“ There are the girls 
in the nursery, yet to be portioned 
eff ; so there won’t be much for you 
at any time, and if Esther Cleveland 
were poor, I can assure you I should 
not approve you noticing her. The 
—, came from nothing, mere dirt, 

t 

“‘ Gold can refine dirt, ” interrupted 
Harry with smothered ‘wrath, “ that 
is what you mean, is it ? Let me tell 
you, mother, that Esther’s virtues put 
her ona par with the noblest ; and if 
she would have me, though she was 
bereft of every farthing, I would 
marry her, whether you liked it or 
not.” 

Hot and breathless with emotion 
and the rapidity which which he had 
jerked out this defiance, Harry leant 
back upon his seat, looking so stub- 
bornly determined that his mother, 
instead of overwhelming him with 
reproaches, stared at him in silent 
bewilderment. 

Anastasia, who always delighted to 
be considered the essenceof sensitive- 
ness, was for fainting, until she recol- 
lected there was no gentleman by to 
support her,and keepingback the dis- 
play forafitter occasion, she protested 
with much violence that Harry ought 
only to associate with men, for he 
had no regard for nerves. Nor had 
he; he often, indeed, classed the word 


with philanthropy, charity, and many 
others, about which we hear a great 
deal, that, nevertheless, assumes in 
reality a very mythological character. 
From the family jars of the Pagets, 
turn we to an inquiry into the change 
effected in Gerald’s mind by his 
quick rise from obscurity and 
poverty to position and affluence. 


Did no sting of remorse assail him 


as he received the adulation afore- 


time paid the hapless Willie? Washe ~ 


enabled to enjoy his newly-acquired 
power without any detracting in- 
fluence? Not so: continually he 
felt the inward torments that sin must 
produce until the mind is utterly 
perverted ; but through it all he 
never once formed the wish that his 
cousin could be brough back to life ; 
his regret was that the boy’s death 
had not been strictly a natural one, 
Then, as a further drawback to his 
peace, his liberty of action was 
necessarily restrained by his uncle, 
who had the right to do whatever 
he chose with the vast income the 
mine produced, and was not bound: 
to allow him the meanest pittance. 
Gerald had pleased himself by 
imagining that if Willie were re- 
moved from his path he should be 
free to follow the instincts of 
ambition, which must lead him to 
the goal of greatness, but how was 
he to add lustre to his name in his 
present situation? He was invited 
to put up as member for the county, 
and would have been most gratified 
to do so; as, however, Mr. Cleve- 
land, shrank at the mention of the 
expenses attendant upon an election, 
this hope was abandoned. He 
broadly hinted his desire» to go to 
London, when here, again, he was 
reminded that he was not yet master 
of his fortune ; and foiled in every: 
design bythelack of immediate fund: , 
was fain to accommodate himself at 
Bencarn. Nor, despite his pride— 
which was chafed and galled very 
frequently in minor ways by living at 
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Springfield—was he unwilling to 
forego for the present all thought of 
worldly strite for the sake of re- 
maining near Esther. 

Her mild, dignified beauty and 
intrinsic amiability won upon his 
regard if possible more and more, 
though he fancied he detected a 
bitterness in her tone towards him, 
as if she participated in the feelings 
of her father, and regarded him as 
unrightfully standing in their darling’s 
place. But Esther had no thought 
of this kind, and was too much 
wrapt up in grief for her brother’s 
loss to nourish resentful sentiments 
Frequently 
she would ask herself what were her 
precise feelings towards her cousin, 
and never with a definite result. 
He was not indifferent,—in truth, he 
was one whom to know and yet to 
remain neutral with respect to, was 
an impossibility ; and Esther, un- 
accustomed to decipher complex 
windings of the human heart, was at 
times shocked by the suspicion that 
she /oved him, and at others that she 
hated him. At any rate, he exercised 
a subtle influence over her, one 
which she occasionally longed to 
break from, and again almost de- 
lighted in. 

Her heart had learned to beat 
faster at his approach, her eye to 
brighten ; but these signs, generally 
those of growing passion, could 
hardly be set down as such with 
her ; for whenever the possibility of 
her future being bound up in his 
presented itself, she would be seized 
with terror. Yet—wondrous incon- 
sistency ?—she would have been 
dissatisfied could she have suspected 
that the image of another woman 
was growing up in opposition to his 
admiration of her: such, however, 
was the fact. 

Upon the occasion of Gerald’s 
first meeting with Myra Nevelle it 
has been said he paid little homage 
to her in his thought; still when a 


chance—by no means an astonishing 
one—threw them once more to- 
gether, and he observed her timid 
pleasure at the recognition, she 
became in his sight of more impor- 
tance. 

It seemed so perfectly natural for 
him to fall in with her slow pace and 
open a conversation, that she had no. 
notion it might be improper thus 
tacitly to encourage him. It was im- 
possible to deem him a stranger ;, 
and as she listened and replied, she 
forgot they had not known each 
other months instead of minutes. 

Gerald, too honourable (or it may’ 
be safer to say, too indifferent) to 
solicit another interview, accom- 
panied Myra nearly to her home, 
and there parted from her in the 
same easy, friendly manner he had. 
previously done. 

He could not, though, discard her 
fair remembrance as before; and 
next day, about the same hour, 
wandered, without any confessed. 
aim, to the place of their last en- 
counter. It was a broad, straight 
road; and as he walked up and 
down, he turned his head very 
frequently to look for Myra, 
who did not come ; and in a dissatis- 
fied mood he commenced his return 
homeward. 

“Why should I care about speak- 
ing to her again?” he inquired of 
himself. “If Esther were not in 
existence it would be folly for me 
to think of this young girl; lovely as. 
she is, she would be no suitable 
wife forme now. I should like to 
know her name, though,” he con-. 
tinued, reverting ever with stronger’ 
interest to Myra, as her bewitching: 
vision Came mentally to his view. 

Pursued by this curiosity, he de- 
termined at once to ascertain it ; and: 
readily enough, upon making the 
discovery that she was the daughter 
of a Mr. Alfred Neville, came to 
the conclusion that she must be his 
cousin. That radiant girl his cousin! 
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—he was, then, at full liberty to care 
for her, without doing injustice to 
Esther. He perfectly craved to be 
able to communicate to Myra his 
relationship ; and next morning pro- 
ceeded to the vicinity of her home, 
in the hope of seeing her as she 
came out fora walk. It was such 
an agreeable morning, the June heat 
tempered by a soft breeze ; surely 
she would not miss the pleasure of 
basking in its beauty. His expecta- 
tions weresoon gratified by beholding 
Myra emerge from -her dwelling, en- 
veloped in a mist of pale pink muslin 
and walk towards him. She did not 
see him, being engaged in fastening 
a refractory glove button, and as 
he accosted her blushed vividly. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cried she 

artlessly, when he had communicated 
his news, “so very glad!” but me- 
mory quickly stepping in to check her 
pleasure, she added with a sigh, “I 
wish you would see mamma; she 
might, if she knew you, be persuaded 
to forego her harsh opinion of your 
father.” 
_ “Dear cousin,” answered Gerald, 
“you are too sanguine in thus hoping, 
the old are tenacious of their dis- 
likes; and if she imagines her 
brother wronged her, no representa- 
tions of mine could induce her to 
think differently. It is vain to ex- 
pect that she should ever be recon- 
ciled to me ; but the antipathies of 
our parents ought not to be a bar- 
rier to our intercourse. Will you, 
‘because your mother would refuse to 
sanction our meetings, forbid me ever 
speaking to you ?” 

Pained and perplexed, Myra was 
silent. To continue her acquain- 
tance with Gerald would be to act 
in contradiction to Paul’s known 
wishes, not less than. her mother’s ; 
but then, were those wishes reason- 
able? Grant that Gerald’s father had 
been cruelly neglectful of her mother, 
was she to hold his son accountable ? 
Would it not be abominably unjust 


to do so? Yet it was clear Mijanmmt 


either be guilty of disobedience, or 
unkindly discard the friendship-of a 
cousin whom already she regarded 
almost as dearly as her brother. 
Gerald saw how great was the 
conflict in her mind, and by specious 


arguments sought to prove that what — 


he asked was no infringement of her 


duty ; and she, but too willing to be 


convinced, parted with the under- 
standing ‘that she would always 
choose the same walk, as they each 
might continue to enjoy the other’s 
company. 

Wholly unsuspicious of the end 
to which her unguarded feelings were 
surely drifting her, Myra experienced 
a degree of happiness, in the con- 
templation of her new-found rela- 
tionship, so exalted, that it bore 
away all her forraer objectless crav- 
ings and filled her heart exclusively. 
Everything conspired at once to feed 
her love and hide it from her know- 
ledge. As her cousin, it was to be 
expected she should think a great 
deal of Gerald, be charmed by his 
society and sorry at quitting it. His 
manner to her, not exactly that of a 
lover, was yet so removed from the 
common place of ordinary friendship 
that she must have been aroused to 
a consciousness of her true feelings 
but for the warranty to familiarity 
his cousinship gave him. Was 
Gerald equally blind to the workings 
of her heart? Far from it; he read 
in her face the evidence of her secret ; 
and though he did not return her 
devotion, the assurance that by one 
word he could win this trusting, en- 
chanting creature, afforded him a 
keen satisfaction, 

Three weeks quickly fled, and 
Myra continued to dwell in an at- 
mosphere of novel delight, unques- 
tioning from whence it sprang. © Al- 
most daily she met Gerald, and fear- 
ful of attracting attention by con- 
stantly pursuing the same path, they 
changed their walk for one remote 
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from the town, where hardly a 
straggler besides themselves ever 
came. Here amidst scenes of rural 
beauty, alone calculated to subdue 
and captivate the senses, with a 
companion so loveable as Myra, it is 
hardly to be wondered that Gerald 
Should lose for the time being the 
impression made by Esther, and be- 
come intoxicated by the conviction 
of his cousin’s fondness. Thus long 
he had kept a strict guard at least 
over his words, but each day Myra’s 
charms took deeper root in his fancy 
until further self-restraint became im- 
possible. 

They were one evening sauntering 
in silence over the flower-spangled 
grass, when Gerald, from gazing 
thoughtfully upon the ground, turned 
to his companion, whose eyes, un- 
able to meet his, dropped instantly. 
Those beautiful eyes had assumed of 
late an expression of dreamy tender- 
ness, even more pleasing than their 
former liveliness ; and as he watched 
the tremulous flitter of their lids; and 
the blushes that came like sunlight 
over her face, his soul was stirred to 
an emotion warmer than as yet he 
had experienced for her. At that 
moment he felt entirely hers, and, 
acting upon the impulse, he pro- 
claimed himself by a kiss. 

Bewildered by the violence of her 
own emotion, Myra passively surren- 
dered herself to the embrace, then 
sank upon the bank that edged the 
walk, covering her face with her 
hands. Her love was now fully re- 
vealed ; Gerald’s kiss had unlocked 
the springs of her long-pent feelings, 
and changed what had been a mere 
sentiment of admiration and affec- 
tion to an intense, undying passion. 
What a confusion of ideas the dis- 
covery gave rise to! she actually for- 
got Gerald’s presence, and was only 
reminded of it by his removing her 
hands and murmuring softly,— 

“Sweet Myra, am I to be for- 
given? or is it unpardonable in me 


that I adore you more than cousin 
was ever adored before ?” 

Her utterance failed, but words 
were unnecessary to prove to him his 
condonation ; and so little was he 
restrained by the fear of her displea- 
sure, that he drew her towards him 
and pillowed her head upon his 
breast. 

“Do you really love me, Myra?” 
he asked with tremulous anxiety; “ is 
this indeed more than a dear de- 
lusion ?” 

“T would give up my life for 
you,” she answered, in low, thrilling, 
tones, “my life—ah! that is saying 
nothing ; what is there I would not 
do for your sake, Gerald? I would 
sacrifice my temporal and eternal 
welfare.” 

Some men, who are content mere- 
ly to love, would have deemed these 
words too bold, and perhaps they 
were ; but with Myra disguise was 
impossible, and not ashamed of the 
idolatrous regard she paid him, why, 
she would have asked, should she be 
ashamed to confess it? ‘To Gerald, 
so exacting in his demands, her in- 
nocent abandon and the fond look 
that accompanied her speech, sub- 
lime in its utter self-forgetfulness, 
was fraught with ecstacy. To be 
thus cherished, above every person 
and consideration, had been with 
him a restless longing, and now for 
the first time in his life he could say 
I am supremely content. 

Oh, never-to-be-forgotten evening, 
how fast it sped, as if envious of their 
joy! how hard for the newly- 
acknowledged lovers to tear them- 
selves asunder ! But finally, with de- 
sperate resolution, the parting salute 
was exchanged, and Myra in a few 
moments found herself standing be- 
fore her mother. 

“ How flushed and excited you 
look, child!” said Mrs. Neville; “ you 
have been loitering in your walk, 
doubtless, till the darkness came, and 
have had to run to make up for lost 
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time. The evening air is injurious. 
for you.” 

“Oh! mamma how can it be 
when it is so warm?” Myra replied 
at random, for she was in a maze still 
of incredulous de ight. “‘Gerald loves 
me,” was the birthen of her blithe- 
some song; and continually his name 
hovered upon her lips, which yet 
seemed to quiver and burn beneath 
his touch. Was anybody so happy 
as she? oh no! to be loved was 
certainly sweet, but to be loved by 
Gerald was beyond every other lot. 
She prayed so for night to come 
when she could be alone, alone with 
memory, the next dearest companion 
to her cousin, since it spoke to her 
unceasingly of him, showed her 
naught save his image. 

No thought of her mother’s or 
Paul’s displeasure, of Gerald’s wide- 
ly different fortune, obtruded itself 
upon the glory of her young love 
dream, so bright that it made Heaven 
by comparison seem tame. If this 
is blasphemy, I must put the guilt of 
it upon Myra, who, however, let me 
say, is not the only one that in the 
first delirium of the fever has be- 
lieved him, or herself, changed from 
a mortal to a beatified being, and the 
gioomy world converted into a Para- 


Gerald’s feelings differed essen- 
tially from Myra’s, There was less 
ideality in them. To her he was a 
god, and worthy of a god’s homage, 
while she to him was no more than a 
beautiful woman, and his love was 
little purified by romance from the 
materialism of passion. Esther, 
with her grave face and sad voice, 
faded into a myth before the fire and 
impetuosity of Myra’s looks and 
accents, and (like jher, heedless of 
what might be the future) he passed 
the chief of the night in anticipating 
their next meeting. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE'S DELUSION. 


WHEN, the following evening, Myra, 
as usual, was preparing for a 
walk, her ‘mother said, “‘Why don’t 
you take Jessie with you some- 
times. I should think you dislike 
being without a companion.” A 
bright glow instantly overspread the 
girl’s face, and bowing it to hide her 
confusion, she replied evasively, 
“T find my thoughts companionship 
enough.” 

“If so, you are very different from 
what I used to be at your age, 
nothing I detested more than soli- 
tude—Then, you don’t mean for 
your sister to go with you,” added 
she, as Myra was leaving the room ; 
BE have become very regardless of 

The reproach, spoken more hastily 
than meaningly, sunk deep into 
Myra’s soul, and as she proceeded 
to the place of assignation, she mur- 
mured repeatedly, “ Yes, I am sel- 
fish, but I will try to bear in mind 
my duty more. Have I really 
ceased to care for my mother, Paul, 
and Jessie? Oh! love is not all 
goodness since it makes us forgetful 
of other’s trials, neglectful of their 
comfort.” 

Heavy was the cloud upon Myra’s 
brow, sharp the arrow of remorse in 
her bosom ; but on nearing the scene 
of yesterday's happiness, conscience 
became deadened, regret dispersed, 
and as she descried the approaching 
figure of her cousin, her heart leapt 


for gladness. $3) 
“Dearest Gerald!” “My own 
treasured Myra!” Such were the 


greetings of the pair as they met, to 
live over again the transports of the 
preceding evening. Their know- 
ledge that their stolen pleasure must 
suffer a speedy interruption alone 
tending to moderate their joy, and 
level them with human clay. 

During their conversation Gerald 
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touched upon his worldly position, 
present and prospective ; and M 

was thusfor the first time brought 
to aconsciousness of the dissimilarity 
in their stations, cousins though they 
were. She thought it strange now 
that she had never reflected upon it 
before ; but it would have been more 
Strange if she had done so, seeing 
that even the concerns of her own 
home were consigned to oblivion: 
when, however, thus abruptly pre- 


-sented before her, it struck her 


painfully. Would Gerald, who could 
choose from the fairest and most 
accomplished, be true to her? or 
would he be tempted to repudiate 
her claims, and give his hand to one 
nobler? Oh! the torture of this 
suspicion, which was but partially re- 
lieved by Gerald observing, 

“JT am no more than a puppet in 
the hands of my uncle, who will 
take care to accord me no further 
advantages than those, he fancies, 
it is obligatory he should bestow on 
his successor. If I were out of 
England he would not give me the 
smallest assistance, and every guinea 
he can save he will leave to Esther.” 

“ Esther ! who is Esther ?” inquired 
Myra abruptly. 

“ Didn’t you know your uncle had 
a daughter ?” 

“Oh! yes, I recollect now,” she 
replied, adding hesitatingly, “Is she 
handsome?” Why did she watch 
his face so curiously as she awaited 
his response? was she jealous of her 
unknown cousin? “No, not a bit 
of it,” said she arguing with herself, 
but a cruel pang went through her 
nevertheless, as Gerald said, “ Very, 
very handsome !” 

“ And equally amiable, I suppose,” 


sf: a faltered Myra, nearly choking. 


“I cannot say yes to that. I 
really believe she has no passions to 
control ; it is therefore no proof of 
goodness that she does not exhibit 
ill-temper. She is a moving statue. 
—a woman but in form.” 


This unfavourable criticism greatly 
pacified his companion ; and she 
found courage to say, as she pressed 
nearer to him, “ Did you ever care 
for her ?” 

“Why ask? my heart is wholly 
yours,” 

There seemed, despite the re- 
assurance conveyed in his words, 
an embarrassment in his manner 
that roused, rather than allayed 
Myra’s incipient uneasiness, and she 
rejoined— 

“But you knew her before me. 
Did you like her then ?” 

“ Silly little Myra !” exclaimed he, 
secretly flattered. ‘Why torment 
yourself thus needlessly? You are, 
and ever shall be, the queen and 
mistress of my soul.” 

Silenced, but scarcely satisfied, 
she walked on for some time, musing 
upon the relationship held by Gerald 
with respect to Esther Cleveland. 
If she were so very, very handsome, 
it was surprising he had not fallen 
in love with her, or—oh, misery! 
this supposition might at least be 
true—as he was so fascinating, 
might she not love him? Myra 
trusted that she was as cold as he 
represented her, for if she nourished 
an affection for him, could she 
keep it wholly concealed ? and grati- 
tude and pity are dangerous advo- 
cates to the susceptibilities of the 
young. 

“ Ah! Gerald,” said she, carrying 
on her thoughts, “if your love 
should ever be given to another, 
how should I bear it? Oh! put I 
could not, I would not live !” 

“Myra, Myra!” cried he, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘ what has given rise to 
this distrust? If I can place re- 
liance on your faith, surely you 
ought on mine. “ How do I know,” 
he continued in a lighter strain, 
“that some one, .handsome as: the. 
hero of a chivalry romance, may not 
come to beguile you into forgetting 
me?” 
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’ No need, indeed, for protestations 
of fidelity and devotion from her. 
What vow could have carried deeper 
truth with it than her look, raised to 
his with the confidence of perfect 
love? 

Her vague suspicion of Esther’s 
rivalry was completely vanquished, 
and no prophetic shadow obscured 
her bliss, as she wandered on, light 
of foot and lighter of spirit, sup- 
ported by Gerald’s arm. 

Hail! golden season of youth, 
when hope and faith, hand in hand, 
guide the flower-strewn way ; when 
the grave itself holds out no menace, 
and nature, animate and inanimate, 
is seen through the rosy light of 
fancy! Snatch at its fleeting glory 
if you will, Myra; yet remember 
that in years to come the past will 
be more present than the fleeting 
moment, nor lay up for that time a 
store of repentance by sacrificing to 
love the holier calls of duty. 

Long did Myra outstay the hour 
to which her wanderings should have 
been restricted, for more difficult 
than before was it to part, and 
again and again the reluctant good- 
bye was spoken ere she could nerve 
herself to leave Gerald’s side. 

“ Dear girl—how completely she 
is devoted to me!” reflected he, 
with a triumph that had a tinge of 
pity in it. “Iam sorry,” he men- 
tally continued, “‘I mentioned Es- 
ther’s name, since it caused my 
darling distress: it must be an in- 
stinct peculiar to women that leads 
them to scent out a rival so quickly, 
for certainly the tone of my allusion 
should have given no rise to sus- 
picion. Perhaps I was wrong in 
calling her handsome; yes, it was 
certainly a mistake to praise any girl 
to her; but who could speak -of 
Esther .and not acknowledge her 
loveliness. . Still it lacks feeling. 
How captivating is Myra’s con- 
stantly varying expression ! the sen- 
Sibility. that beams in her eyes, and. 


brings the rapid blush to her 
cheeks !” 

. Thus, lover-like, he went on enu- 
merating the charms of his charmer, 
amongst which of greater power 
than all was her fondness. Had he 
not discovered ¢hat he would pos- 
sibly never have become thus deeply 
enamoured, as however much in 
Myra’s favour might be the contrast 
of her piquant graces to Esther’s 
stately beauty, in Gerald’s sight the 
latter had been more attractive, 
until, through his strong self-love, 
he was drawn to her who filled the 
void in his heart by a too apparent 
idolatry. 

His position was peculiarly em- 
barrassing, for as he remained vir- 
tually dependant, he was powerless 
to offer Myra a home. He had 
touched upon the irksomeness of his 
condition in order to prove to her 
how impossible it was for him to 
make her his wife ; and having thus 
far undeceived her, should she have 
formed an expectation of such a 
proposal, he felt considerably re- 
lieved. 

“It is well I excused myself from 
forming her mother’s acquaintance 
in the beginning,” ran on his re- 
flections, “for under the circum- 
stances she would certainly never be 
brought to consent to our continued 
intercourse, though to dissolve it 
now would, I may say, without a 
stretch of vanity, break my little 
cousin’s heart, and to me would be 
no light relinquishment. But it 
must have an end some time, I 
suppose ; well, well, it is too early 
to speculate upon what that will be, 
enough for the present if our meet- 
ings can be carried on in secresy.” 


When Gerald had got to this - 


point in his meditations, he glanced 
round to see how far he was from 
Springfield. The moon shed a broad 
light upon the farthest line of sea, 
and defined each jutting of the cliff 


against the background of water. 
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Solemn was the hour and scene, 
and, impressed by an emotion of 
pleasing awe at the grandeur of the 
star-covered firmament and the roll- 
ing ocean, Gerald’s musings stood 
checked. Keeping his eye fixed 
upon the long line of rocks skirting 
the sea, he all at once perceived a 
figure start from theirshade. Aston- 
ished no less by the suddenness of 
the apparition than that anyone 
should be wandering along the 
lonely path at such an hour, Gerald 
paused, watching it with curiosity as 
it gradually drew nearer, and then, 
stopping short, uplifted its face to 
the heavens. It was that of a youth, 
but ethereal in delicacy, with eyes 
wild and sunken, hair long and 
entangled. Every feature was clearly 
visible to the watcher from where he 
stood, and as he gazed his blood 
curdled and his lips grew white, for 
the face was the counterpart of 
Willie Cleveland’s, only paler and 
more shadowy. Although he had 
too much habitual guard over his 
nerves to make any exclamation, 
horror palsied his resolution and 
made him tremble with a woman’s 
weakness. A very brief space suf- 
ficed, however, to restore his mind 
to its just balance, and he proceeded 
on his way. 

“Be it a man or a spirit, I will 
soon know,” he said to himself; 
“but pshaw! my brain must be 
affected to make me utter such 
nonsense. Do spirits walk abroad, 
and assume human attire as well as 
human shape? It is a strange re- 
semblance, though, and the closer I 
approach the stronger it becomes. 
What an unearthly look those hollow 
cheeks and great rolling eyes impart ! 
If I were superstitious, I should 
assuredly set it down as a ghost.” 

Hard as he tried to shame away 
the creeping fear that thrilled his 
veins, he was successful only in 
part; still he steadily pursued the 
abject of his perturbed thoughts 


until, spirit like, it momentarily 
vanished from view. On coming 
up to the place from whence it dis- 
appeared, Gerald looked carefully 
between the crevices of the rocks, 
but without seeing anything to ex- 
plain the mystery. In conjecturing 
whither the pale-faced youth had 
gone, he involved himself in hope- 
less confusion. No means of escape 
was afforded save by the sea, and 
over its smooth bosom, silvered by 
the moonbeams, not a boat of any 
kind floated. Could he have thrown 
himself into the water? No, that. 
was impossible, for Gerald would 
then have heard the splash. 

For the remaining portion of his 
journey he thought wholly of the 
strange appearing and disappearing 
of the spectre form. No mere 
mockery of the imagination was it, 
no phantasy of a mind under the 
stimulus of excitement ; and whether 
a corporeal substance or an in- 
tangible vision, it had of a surety 
stood where he afterwards stood. 
Over and over again he reasoned 
that as miracles are abolished, 
miraculous as was the incident, at. 
first sight it must be open to an 
easy and natural explanation. Cer- 
tain it was that he had lost the 
phantom between the chasms of the 
rock ; but to solve the question 
where it had hidden was at present 
impossible. 

Days lengthened into weeks, and 
summer’s ruddy prime was lost in 
autumn’s gloom, yet there was no 
abatement in Myra’s ardour, nor any: 
perceptible cooling on the part of 
Gerald: still when they met it was. 
with joy, and their partings were 
ever attended by regret. They had. 
found a new trysting-place where, if 
unable to come at the appointed: 
time, they could leave a note. is. 
was an old, half-ruinous habitation,. 
which had been tenanted by Mr. 
Cleveland’s father during the re- 
building of the “ great house,” and: 
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was yet in his possession, though 
never visited or thought of. It was 
while looking out for a shelter for 
Myra in a severe shower, that Gerald 
remembered the crazy edifice, and 
as they found one of the rooms con- 
tained furniture, and was in very 
good condition, they quite blessed 
they rain for sending them there. 
Gerald wished to have the room 
thoroughly cleaned out and properly 
refitted ; but this could not be done 
without exciting] undesirable curiosi- 
ty, so that Myra’s plan of removing 
the dust and cobwebs from the most 
presentable articles, and thrusting 
the rest out of sight was decided 
upon. It would not do for her, in her 
pretty out-door dress, to commence 
sweeping and dusting ; accordingly 
she left all alterations till she could 
come alone in her simple morning 
wrapper, when right heartily she set 
about removing the accumulated 
rubbish, leaving the room at the end 
of a couple of hours perfectly habita- 
ble and orderly. 

Gerald brought writing materials 
and a few books, which were placed 
upon the table, whose ricketiness 
received support from the wall ; and 


when the faded curtains, that Myra 


had so industriously beaten and 
mended, were put up again to the 
window, she declared in her thought- 
less glee that it was the prettiest 
apartment she had ever beheld. 
There was nothing wanting, not even 
fire, if the weather made fire needful, 
for that was easily to be got out of 
the loose pieces of wood scattered 
about the ruins ; and as the pair talk- 
ed together, sometimes in French, 
or Myra, feeling safe from all listeners 
except Gerald, sang to him her 
sweetest airs, they forgot entirely the 
world outside, and almost that they 
were mortal, 

If Myra’s mother had been like 
any other mother, she must have 
become suspicious of her frequent 
absence ; but occupied with nursing 


her regrets and headaches, she sel- 
dom knew whether her daughter was 
in the honse or out of it, and having 
started little Jessie off to school till 
tea-time, she considered her day’s 
work well done. She might for 
years hence have regarded Myra as 
a mere child, quite too young to 
think of love, had not some one come 
forward to ofter himsclf in due and 
proper form as a suitor for her hand. 

This some one was the junior in 
the firm of Leech and Milman, who 
had long cast admiring and covetous 
eyes at Myra, but either through ex- 
cess of diffidence or caution, had 
hitherto allowed his love ‘ like a worm 
in the bud, to feed on his sallow 
cheek.’ Mr. Milman was no longer 
a young man, if he could not pro- 
perly be termed old, neither was he 
well-favoured, having a decided stoop 
in his shoulders, and thin, pock-mark- 
ed face. Messrs. Leech and Milman 
had had the winding-up of the 
Cornet’s affairs, and the latter ever 
since had contrived to keep on speak- 
ing terms with his widow. Asveach 
day expanded Myra’s fascinations, so- 
did the lawyer’s cold heart grow more 
amenable to their influence; and 
from distantly imagining how bright. 
her beauty and gaiety would make 
his dull bachelor home, he got to 
determine that he would, against all 
obstacles, transplant her thither. . 

When he first broached the sub- 
ject to Mrs. Neville, she was, to use 
a common expression, quite taken 
aback, and upon the impulse was in- 
clined to consider the proposal ra- 
ther uncomplimentary, but a second 
view of the matter brought her to 
think differently. *Myra, lovely ‘as: 
she was, and related. withal'to the 
rich Mr. Cleveland; was not in a. 
position to choose from a long list of 
admirers ; and though Mr. Milman 
lacked the lover requisites of youth. 
and good looks, he was of a respect- 
able family, well to do, and, as far 
as she could tell, amiable. 
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“ She was obliged to him for his 
kind attentions,” she replied, a little 
distantly, “and would certainly lay 
his offer before her daughter, unless 
he preferred to see her himself.” 
This was beyond Mr. Milman’s 
courage, who said, “he would pre- 
fer coming the next day to hear from 
her the result of the conference with 
Miss Neville, as it would be less 
painful should her answer be unfa- 
vourable.” 

Myra, on hearing what the lawyer 
had asked so particularly to see her 
mother about, laughed uneasily, for 
she had come to dread the question 
of love and marriage. At one time 
she would have been almost indig- 
nant, but great happiness, - like great 
sorrow, is a wonderful softener of the 
temper. 

“Well, Myra, what shall I say to 
him ?” asked Mrs. Neville, after men- 
tioning that he would call in the 
morning. 

“Say, mamma; how could you 
think of asking me? anything that 
will make him understand he must 
banish the idea altogether.” 

“He is worth a good deal of 
money,” said Mrs. Neville, falling 
into the low tone of self-communion, 
“and to win you, would willingly 
pay your father’s debts that Paul 
frets himself so much about ; then, 
you would never want for anything.” 

“Oh, no!” Myra carelessly re- 
turned. She was far from supposing 
her mother leaned to Mr. Milman’s 
side. “I have heard he keeps a 
very nice house, and could afford a 
carriage if he liked.” 

“He is not old either ;’ pursued 
her mother, “and his manners, if 
reserved and sharp at times, are well 


enough when you get to know him.” 


Myra afraid that these forced ad- 
missions might precede the advocacy 
of Mr. Milman’s cause, responded 
less readily. 

“You must consider,” pursued 
Mrs. Neville, “that your prospect 


of settling will be guided more by 
your want of fortune, than your 
prettiness. At least, reflect on the 
advantages you talk of throwing 
away.” 

“TI am surprised, mamma,” inter- 
rupted her daughter passionately, 
“that you should seriously urge me 
to entertain the idea of becoming 
wife to a man I never can regard, 
and who is in age and temperament 
so utterly unsuitable.” 

“IT don’t know that he is so un- 
suitable,” retorted Mrs. Neville 
sharply; “your father was young 
and giddy like myself, and what 
happiness did our marriage bring ? 
Not that I mean to speak ill of him ; 
he was very kind and good-humoured 
when'nothing happened to cross him. 
Be less romantic, child, nor despise 
anyone for their years, or the un- 
gainliness of their appearance.” 

Myra’s eyes flashed with smothered 
indignation, and she rejoined eagerly, 

“It is not that I despise Mr. Mil- 
man, but I should have cause ever- 
lastingly to despise myself if I al- 
lowed any other consideration than 
affection to guide me in the disposal 
of my hand.” 

“JT am sure,” said her mother, 
whimpering, “I don’t want to bias 
you to your hurt; but, my dear 
Myra, do you forget that upon Paul 
is our only dependence? Suppose 
he should be ill or marry, what then 
would become of us; besides, as 
Mrs. Milman, your mode of life 
would be so different, there would be 
no need then§to deny yourself any 
pleasure ; you could dress and act 
just as you pleased.” 

The promise of free choice of di- 
version, and an illimitable wardrobe, 
if it would months since have held 
out some temptation to Myra, offered 


not the smallest now, knowing, as: 


she did, that Gerald’s eyes (the only 
ones she cared to appear well in) 


dwelt more upon the attractions of: 


face and form than those borrowed 
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from the adornments of the milliner. 
Had, therefore, Mr. Milman designed 
to bestow upon herhismoney, without 
the encumbrance of himself, she 
would not have cared to stretch forth 
her hand for it, What to her, with 
the priceless treasure of love, were 
the gew-gaws of wealth and fashion ! 
She turned disgusted from them, and 
with Eloisa was ready to exclaim— 


” ery at my feet the world’s great master 


Himself, his throne, his world, I’d scorn 

them all.” 

“It is useless to pursue the 
subject,” said she, ina tone that, of 
itself, proved her determination to 
have no farther argument. “I could 
never think of Mr. Milman even if— 
she paused covered with confusion 
at the self-betrayal she had so 
nearly been led into; but recover- 
ing her composure, added quickly— 
“even if he were different from 
what he is ; and I hope you will tell 
him this.” 

“That I shall not,” thought her 
mother. ‘It is very pretty for you 
to imagine that you must wait for 
some one who may chance to fall in 
with your high-flown notions of 
perfection; time will subdue this 
folly. It will decidedly, be better 
for me to avoid crushing Mr. 
Milman’s expectations.” 

Pursuant to the line of conduct 


she had marked out for herself, when’ 


the anxious swain came to receive 
the fiat of his happiness or misery, 
she informed him that her daughter, 
while much flattered by his kindness, 
felt herself constrained to decline 
entering into an engagement, on ace 
count of the little knowledge she had 
of him. 

“Tf that be her sole objection,” 
interposed the rejected, “ she shall 
have plenty of opportunities of 
making herself better acquainted 
with my character ; and though I am 
not so young as to make delay ad- 
visable, I will willingly wait a twelve- 


month before mentioning the word 
marriage to her.” 

- “As Myra’s mother and your 
well-wisher, my advice is this,” ob- 
served Mrs. Nevelle, “ seek her 
society in a friendly way as much as 
possible, give her time to get accus- 
tomed to you, and she may thus be 
got to look without disfavour upon 
your suit.” 

So the lawyer, as he pledged him- 
self to do, refrained from obtruding 
especially upon Myra’s notice, ‘and, 
in his frequent visits, paid more at- 
tention to her mother and little 
Jessie than to her. He made 
presents to the former of game, fruit, 
and flowers ; to the latter, with lavish 
generosity, give a dressing-case and 
work-box ; whereas to Myra he only 
ventured once or twice to offera 
couple of concert tickets, of which, 
however, she failed to avail herself, 
preferring to sacrifice the music 
rather than undergo the ordeal of 
his prosaical love-makings. She saw, 
with regret, that he relied on her 
sentiments changing ; and had he 
given her the opportunity she would. 
at once and for ever have stifled his. 
fallacious wishes. This, by her 
mother’s counsel, she was restrained. 
from doing ; so she could only show, 
her aversion to his pursuit through 
the medium of cold looks and distant 
speech. 

Gerald, to whom she carried this 
trouble, as she did every thought, 
mocked at the attorney’s pretentions, 
treating the affair altogether as one 
more amusing than deplorable. 

“Tt is nevertheless, very painful 
for me,” said Myra, as she was 
walking with him one evening, “to 
be told by mamma, as I am con- 
tinually, that I am indifferent to her 
wishes and comfort. Sometimes I 
feelas if my fate were taken out of: 
my hands, and I should be forced to: 
marry him.” Hit 

“‘ Dear Myra,” he replied seriously, 
“this is very foolish of you; what. 
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influence can your mother exert over 
you, farther than entreaty; and as 
toosing the power to regulate your 
own actions, have you not given 
your future to my guidance? why, 
then, trouble yourself concerning it ? 
Do your repent your trust ?” 

“« Repent !” echoed she, in an im- 
passioned voice, “ No! no! our 
destinies are inseparable, nor would I 
have it otherwise, whether I am to be 
happy or wretched. 

“How can you be the last ? you 
have indeed grown timorous. I 
believed that no adverse occur- 
rence, or combination of misfor- 
tunes, could make you wholly 
wretched whilst I remain to you.” 

“Nor could they ; but oh ! should 
your love fail me, what would be 
left me then ?” she concluded with a 
sigh so deep and sad that it sounded 
like agroan. ‘The very thought that 
atime might come when he would 
be neglectful, shed a darkness over 
her soul that was  unendurable. 
What an exquisite relief it was to be 
recalled by Gerald’s loving voice to 
the glad consciousness that, instead 
of being the forlorn and sorrowing 
creature she had in fancy seen her- 
self, she was “his best beloved, his 
own cherished Myra !” 

Though he gently rebuked her for 
entertaining such gloomy present- 
ments, her sadness infected him; and 
as they walked along his mind was 
immersed in thought by no means 
of the roseate huethatlover’sthoughts 
aresupposedto be. Unheeding where 
their steps led them, they came 
out upon the sea coast, over which 
sullen winds floated, to join with the 
rolling billows in a dirge for the 
wrecked sailors sleeping beneath. 

** Look at that figure !” exclaimed 
Myra suddenly; “ how frightfully 
close it is to the water, with the 
waves dashing out so far too !” 

She pointed, as she spoke, before 
her; and Gerald, hastly following 
her direction, recognised it as the 


same which had near this spot, 
months ago, given rise to such 
amazement and alarm. ‘The like 
fear—such as no prospect of per- 
sonal danger could have called up 
in his bold heart—now scared the 
blood from his face and made his 
eyes dilate wildly.. Myra, bewildered 
and horrified at the appalling change 
that had come over him, faltered 
out, “What do you take it for—a 
spectre ?” He answered not, and still 
with fascinated gaze pursued the re- 
treating form, which at length faded 
as if in mist. 

“Tt is marvellous,” he muttered 
directly his speech returned, “ This 
is the second time it has thus ap- 
peared from the rocks, only to vanish 
as strangely. I have no liking for 
such shadowy visitants: we will 
never come this way again, Myra.” 

Her wonderment augmented, she 
was unable to make any remark, but 
thought within herself, regretfully : 
“ He is not, then, exempt from weak- 
nesses. I was wrong in fancying 
him wholly great.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SPELL BROKEN, 


Mr. despite the encour- 
agement he received from Mrs. Ne- 
ville to proceed in his silent suit, 
became gradually aware how faint 
was the possibility of reward ; and 
although he paid his diurnal visits with 
strict punctuality, and omitted no 
means of ingratiating himself with the 
family, it was more through habit than 
hope. After allowing the autumn to 
go by without seeking to avow him- 
self finally, he asked Myra for a 
private interview, when sorrowfully 
enough she prepared to listen to pro- 
testations of love, and prayers for 
its return, 

“You are probably aware, Miss 
Neville,” he commenced, nervously 
twisting a button of his coat, “that 
I have been induced to seek the 
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‘society of your mother and sister 
chiefly on your account ; that it was 
my wish, my dearest and most ardent 
wish, to make you my wife.” 

“ If I have willingly given rise, by 
my conduct, to any thought of this 
kind,” interrupted she, “ I am deeply 
grieved ; I must candidly own my 
inclinations to be—” 

' “ Already fixed,” put in the lawyer. 
_ “That is not what I was about to 
say,” she answered, blushing ; “ but 
that they are opposed to the thought 
of leaving my mother.” 

“It was,” pursued Mr. Millman, 
more composedly, “ my intention, by 
withdrawing my visits altogether, to 
avoid inflicting any farther vexation 
upon you. A discovery lately made 
proves to me that the attentions of 
any one would be averse to you.” 

“A discovery !” gasped Myra, 
turning deadly pale ; “what do you 
allude to?” 

“ Your secret meetings with 
Gerald Cleveland. Do not suppose 
that I watched you ; it was accident 
merely which made me acquainted 
with your intimacy.” 

“ He is my cousin,” she murmured 
faintly, and hardly knowing what she 
said ; somuch was she staggered by 
the announcement of her companion. 

**And your lover likewise,” re- 

plied he bitterly. “I saw enough 
to convince me of that; but—and 
in this I speak to you as a friend 
instead of with sinister motives— 
beware of him ; he is not in a 
position, even if he had the wish, 
to behave honourably by you.” 
’ The colourin Myra’s cheek came 
and went fast, betwixt shame and 
indignation, as she answered, “I 
have been too indulgent to you. 
The baseness of your intent is clear. 
How can you malign him to me? 
It is foolish as it is wicked: you 
ought to know that a rival’s blame 
is better than any praise.” 

“I forgive your impetuosity ; it is 
natural youshould espouse his cause. 


However, once again I warn you 
against him. Well he knows how 
to feign, and has no doubt professed 
the highest love for you; he is a- 
double-faced traitor : his affection has 
long been given to Miss Cleve- 
land.” 

_ The lips of his hearer parted to 
deny the accusation, but the effort to 
speak was defeated by the poignancy 
of her emotion : her sight swam, then 
failed, and she leant back in her sea 
in a dead swoon. 

Mr. Milman, haif beside himself, 
rushed out to bring Mrs. Neville to 
her assistance, and both were bend- 
ing anxiously over her when the poor 
girl opened her eyes. On recovering 
her memory she looked furtively at 
her mother with the idea of reading 
whether any words had passed be- 
tween her and the lawyer with re- 
spect to the cause of her fainting, 
There had been no time for explana- 
tion, and with mute supplication to 
Mr. Milman, which he answered to 
her satisfaction, she said she would 
lie down for an hour or two, and 
abruptly left the room. 

Gerald a deceiver—it was in-, 
credible! She smiled—a very un- 
mirthful smile though—at her own 
weakness in supposing, for a single 
second, that he could be false. How 
she hated Mr. Milman for hinting at 
such a thing! and with what tenfold 
hatred she thought of Esther! But 
why, if she believed she had no 
cause to be jealous, should she do 
this? She did not ask, nor, had she 
done, could she have answered ; 
only of one thing could she feel 
sure just then, and that was the wild 
wish to Esther. It was madden- 
ing to think that to any other the 
same tender epithets had been, or 
were, applied ; that he gave to her 
but the remnant of a love bestowed’ 
elsewhere. How at one time she 
soothed herself with assurances] of 
Gerald’s constancy, and at another 
mourned, in direst agony, his want 
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of truth and her own credulity, none, 
save those who have been racked by 
similar torments, can tell. Surely 
jealousy] itself constitutes a hell as 
perfect confidence forms a heaven !] 

Tll as Myra felt, she slid unper- 
ceived from the house to fulfil her 
appointment at the ruins, and had it 
been certain death, she could not 
have borne to continue longer with- 
out asking from Gerald a denial of 
the imputation made upon him. 
What need to describe the meeting ; 
it resulted, as may be anticipated, in 
sending her home again convinced 
and happy. Easy was it for him, 
with his seductive voice and eloquent 
words, to e one who so 
longed to be persuaded, to whom, 
indeed, the most extravagant belief 
was preferable to doubt. “Love 
Esther !” he said, repeating her 
charge, “he absolutely disliked her ;” 
and this was true, but from whence 
arose this dislike? Alas, for Myra 
it was the fruit of disappointment, 
and at any moment might give place 
to the admiration of former days. 


_ The. winter past, and still the 
lovers kept up their meetings, if not 
quite as punctually as of old. Myra 
always wore a bright look while with 
Gerald, though at other times, to a 
keen eye, was observable an expres- 
sion preoccupied and full of care. 
Dating from her conversation with 
Mr. Milman, her bloom faded, and 
her vivacity was destroyed. The 
blithesomeness of her voice was sub- 
dued ; she walked with slow step and 


~ downcast eyes, sighing oftener than 


she spoke. But her mother, never 
too watchful, failed to notice the great 
change in her, except that she told 
Paul, Myra was happily settling down, 
having left off all exhibitions of dis- 
content or impatience, and, as by an 
‘exertion of will, the girl showed more 
of her former self when he came to 
see them, he was fain to adopt his 
mother’s interpretation. 


The first Sunday in March Paul 
was to spend at home, and prodi- 
gious, as usual, was the fuss tee 
made on the occasion. It was she: 
who set the bed-room in order for 
his one night’s stay; for if Mrs, 
Neville, on the advent of these: 
visits, complained less than or- 
dinarily, she took upon herself no 
other department in the preparations. 
than the easy one of giving orders. 

That Myra showed less alacrity: 
than was consistent with her sisterly 
affection, and sighed more pro- 
foundly than ever at Jessie’s con- 
tinual bursts of delight, there was no- 
one to take note of ; and when the 
morning came, her forced smiles. 
covered all signs of grief or embar- 
rassment. 

Instead of taking her brother's: 
arm as they went to church in the 
evening, Myra walked on_ before 
with her mother, while Jessie skip- 
ped by his side in such evident 
triumph, that an old lady who passed. 
her declared, in a stage whisper to 
an old lady companion, the child 
might be an infidel to be smijing and 
talking so in the precincts of the 
sanctuary. 

Paul sat next to Myra in the pew, 
and, paying more attention to her 

she was aware of, discovered 
that as she bent her head in prayer 
her tears were falling thickly upon 
the open book. His surprise and 
distress were so powerful, that. 
nothing but the sacredness of the 
place restrained him from demand- 
ing, there and then, the cause of her 
grief ; and as they left the church 
he quietly transferred Jessie to his 
mother, imprisoning Myra’s hand 
under his arm. : 

“What ails you, my sister?” he 
asked abruptly, yet in gentleness, “TI 
saw you weeping : what was it for.?” 

She turned pale, then red, stam- 
mering that she did not feel quite 
well 
“She must have advice,” he an- 
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swered peremptorily ; but at this she 
took fright directly, saying, “it would 
only be throwing money away.” 

“Tt is nothing serious,” she con- 
tinued with some excitement ; “ do 
not mention it to my mother.” She 
never used the word “mamma” now ; 
all her pretty girlish ways were leav- 
ing her, and as she gazed earnestly 
into her brother’s face, there was in 
hers so much of pain and dread, that 


. his anxiety was augmented rather 


than lessened. 

“© Paul! dear Paul!” she en- 
treated, finding that he was silent, 
*‘ don’t say that you think me ill; it 
will make her uneasy, and I am not, 
really not.” Yet, in pronouncing the 
asseveration, the blood rushed vividly 
into her cheeks, and her eyes filled. 

“You forget we are in the street,” 
he remarked with, as she thought, a 
slight coldness; and she tried to 
look composed as became a person 
leaving church, and who would have 
it supposed had listened to the ser- 
mon—which she had not. She was, 
however, no more blameable in 
this than her mother, who, directly 
they got home, began commenting 
upon the bonnets and dresses most 
worthy of notice amongst the con- 
gregation, bemoaning that Myra 
could not have a fawn silk like Miss 
Thomas. A _ beautiful thing for 
spring, a dress to suit well with any 
coloured bonnet; oh! she did wish 
Myra could have one !” 

“She shall if she wishes,” said 
Paul, to Mrs. Neville’s extreme de- 
light. “TI don’t at all like to see her 
in this thing, whatever she took to it 
for,” and he irreverently held up a 
comer of the loose cloth jacket, 
which she wore over a merino skirt. 

“She says they are warmer than 
close bodies,” put in her mother ; 
“but,” added she, with a look so sad 
that it seemed as if the promised dress 
was already forgotten, “she thinks 
them more economical.” 

Paul turned with fond admiration 


to his sister. ‘And will you con- 
sent,” he said, “thus to dis 
yourself for the sake of forwarding 
my hopes: my dear Myra, what 
little privations I bear are more than 
repaid by your goodness.” 

“Don’t praise me !” she burst forth 
violently ; “I am not good, and can- 
not bear to hear you call me so, I 
am froward, wicked, and ungrateful.” 

Her manner roused even her 
mother to an emotion of astonish- 
ment ; while Paul was so painfully 
startled that he was prevented utter- 
ing a syllable, and suffered her, with- 
out a recal, to rush from the room. 

“There must be something ter- 
ribly amiss with her,” exclaimed he 
at length, “or she couldn’t be so 
sensitive and fanciful. She calls her- 
self ungrateful and wicked, I sup- 
pose, because she finds it hard to 
become entirely reconciled to the 
shifts of poverty. She must not, 
mother, be allowed to grow morbid 
for want of attention; she has 
looked pale for some time.” 

“Yes, now you speak of it,” re- 
turned she languidly, “I think she 
has ; but she can’t be ill, or I should 
have heard her complain,” and here 
she launched fully into her own in- 
terminable diseases, in which she 
forgot Myra altogether, though in the 
end, when Paul entreated her to 
guard the poor girl’s health more 
carefully, she promised she would. 

“And send me word now and 
then how she is, mother ; I shall 
never be satisfied else.” 

“Oh, there is no occasion for 
that,” was the tranquil reply ; “I will 
remind Myra to tell you—she is so 
fond of writing. I believe she must 
correspond with some imaginary per- 
son, I so often see her with her pen 
in hand.” 

“ She has not written to me for a 
long time,” Paul interposed in puz- 


zled and disappointed accents, “and. 


I used to say it took me half a morn- 
ing to read one of her letters. 
I 
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There is somethtng very mysterious 
in her behaviour.” 

“ Really, Paul, I should not have 
expected to hear you term anything 
mysterious. She may have a cold, or 
perhaps indigestion,—/hat would 
make anyone melancholy. I re- 
member before I was married I was 
a martyr to it. There,” cried she, 
holding up her hand with a protest- 
ing air, “don’t say you are sure she 
has not, for you know nothing about 
it. You have quite disturbed me, 
and to no purpose: if she isn’t all 
right now, she soon will be.” 

He hoped she might, nevertheless 
was anything but satisfied ; and on 
Myra’s re-entering the room, looking 
paler than before, from the red circles 
round her eyes, he could not help 
the suspicion that her malady was as 
much mental as bodily. 

In spite of Mrs. Neville’s persis- 
tance in the opinion that nothing 
ailed Myra, she, in fulfilment of her 
word to Paul, kept a closer guard 
over her, prohibiting long absences 
from home, and regulating her diet 
with homeopathic scrupulousness. 
If it was tantalising to Myra to be 
prevented seeing Gerald, for longer 
than a quarter of an hour a day, it 
was distressing to feel that her 
mother’s eyes, in awakened inquiry 
were so incessantlyrivetted upon her ; 
and sometimes, when the gaze was 
more prolonged than common, her 
face would crimson, and her limbs 
shake beneath her, for fear of a 
catechising. Before a fortnight had 
elapsed, Mrs. Neville contrived to 
exert herself sufficiently to write a 
few lines to Paul, in effect that she 
was puzzled what to think about 
his sister; and that when he came 
home he had better call in a doctor 
without her consent, since she re- 
fused to take any medicine or advice 
whatsoever. It was a slow process 
for Mrs. Neville to shake off her 
habitual listlessness, and attempt in 
downright earnest to fathom the 


cause of her daughter’s vanished 
cheerfulness ; but gradually maternal 
love rose above selfishness ; and in- 
dolence, and she rallied her energies 
to make one great effort at winning 
her confidence. 

Another month had gone by, and 
again Jessie in her childish glee 
clapped her hands, crying Paul will 
come to-morrow,’ at which Myra’s 
lips quivered in anguish, and her 
mother’s eyes, witnessing the pained 
look, grew misty with tears. 

“Why are you afraid of seeing 
Paul?” she asked, after Jessie had 
gone to bed, and her tone was so 
different in its searching intentness to 
her ordinary irritability, that Myra, 
with a start, echoed the word “afraid” 
and there stopped, unable to pro- 
ceed. 

“Ves, afraid, Myra; it is plain 
that something distresses you: do 
not” she added tenderly, “ refuse 
to share with me your unhappi- 
ness.” 

The girl trembled visibly, and her 
poor blanched face became of a yet 
ghastlier shade. 

“Why won’t you answer me?” 
pursued her mother; “to whom 
should you make known your griefs 
if not to me ?” 

Still no reply, but a tear stole from 
beneath Myra’s drooping lids, then, 
rising hurriedly, she threw herself at 
her mother’s feet, sobbing with vio- 
lent and unrestrained passion, 

“Not there ; here is your place, 
my daughter,” said Mrs. Neville, 
drawing her upon her lap and pil- 
lowing her head upon her breast. 
“Do you forget how often you have 
lain thus? come, tell me candidly 
what it is that has robbed you of 
your bloom and content.” 

Instead of complying Myra sobbed 


the louder, clinging frantically to _ 


her mother’s neck. “ Kiss me,” she 
said, as she became a little more 
calm ; “let me feel your arms about 
me as I used to do when a child, or 
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I shall never have the courage to 
confess to you. Youremember Mr. 
‘Cleveland’s:son dying,” she contin- 
ued, in a whisper. 

“Ves, but why xmention that 
name? I never want to hear it!” 


“It is necessary, though. Well, his — 


nephew Gerald is now the heir.” 

“‘ How do you know he is called 
so?” asked Mrs. Neville, with con- 
tracted brows. ‘Can it be possible 
that you have so far demeaned your- 
‘self as to speak to him—our enemy ?” 

“ Ah! you reproach me already. 
I am too deserving of it, I know, yet 
I cannot bear it from you; nay, 
mother, do not stop me; let me, 
‘while I have the power to do so, 
-disburthen myself of my secret, it is 
killing me. I first saw my cousin 
last spring, and since—we have met 
-constantly.” 

“ Unhappy girl, and you love him?” 

“ Fatally—fatally !” 

“That is a strong word ; pray 
Heaven it be not a just one. Goon: 
he dreads my and Paul’s opposition 
‘to your union. Is it so?” 

“Oh! mother, mother !” 

There was such a world of agony 
in the cry, that Mrs. Neville, quaking 
with apprehension, exclaimed, “ Why 
this immederate sorrow ? it is beyond 
the occasion.” 

“If you knew everything you 
wouldn’t say so,” murmured Myra, 
‘in interruption. 

“Good God! is there more mys- 
tery still? Have you been so regard- 
less of my wishes, so rashly disobe- 
dient, as to enter into a clandestine 
‘marriage? surely, surely, you have 
not thus far lost sight of your duty.” 

Cowering close to her mother, 
Myra wept the louder. 

“Speak !” said Mrs. Neville, try- 
ing hard to subdue her own emotion. 
Is my suspicion just? Are you 
married?” 

In vain her daughter tried to obey ; 
she was unable to bring out a word ; 
and Mrs. Neville, taking her silence 


in the affirmative, so smothered her 
disappointment, in consideration of 


the girl’s misery, as to press her to 


her breast in token of forgiveness. 

“‘Oh,” cried Myra at length, with 
a frantic effort, ‘that your .belief 
were true! Even you ought to wish 
I were his wife.” 

For a while no sound was heard 
beyond Mrs Neville deep-drawn 
breath and her daughter’s low wailing. 
The burthen of the sad secret seemed 
exchanged: the elder woman was 
rendered speechless with horror and 
shame ; the younger felt the momen- 
tary relief that follows confession. 

“If you could realise the torture 
I have endured these last few 
months,” said Myra, in a hushed 
voice—“ If you could know how I 
have battled with the surmise, until 
it grew into a dread certainty, you 
would pity me. I have thought often 


-I must go mad.” 


‘What wonder? Can God never 


forget a fault ? because I was an un- 


dutiful child, must I be a wretched 
mother? And I have cherished such 
hopes of your future. Oh! curse 
him! curse him !” 

“No! no!” screamed Myra, for 
the first time raising her head, “ ex- 
haust your anger upon me.” 

“‘How utterly he has perverted 
you,” groaned Mrs. Neville, quite 
overpowered ; “but you shall see 
him no more. 

“Ask me to live without air, I 
could better do it.” Vehement was 
Myra’s accent, her gesture wild, and 
her mother, gazing at her with 
blended grief and wrath, exclaimed, 
as she put her with marked dis- 
pleasure away, 

“Such language I will not listen 
to. I might learn to overlook the 
past, but not the infatuation that 
bids you farther involve yourself in 
disgrace : If you follow him ; hence- 
forth my doors will be shut against 

ou.” 
. One appealing, tearful look Myra 
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cast upon her mother, then her ex- 
pression became transfixed to de- 
spairing energy, and she walked si- 
lently to the door ; she could proceed 
no farther, nature was unequal to 
the effort, and she fainted. 

When. Myra, upon her revival, 
found herself cradled in her mother’s 
embrace, she wept plenteously ; yet 
there was, perhaps, less acute bitter- 
ness in her paroxysm than in the 
tearless sorrow which so long had 
preyed upon her soul ; and, com- 
pletely worn out, her weary eyelids 
finally closed in sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CRISIS. 


No rest was there for Mrs. Neville 
through the long night. She could 
think of nothing but the shame and 
misery which had fallen upon their 
home. Myra, so beautiful and gifted, 
the brightest, best cherished of her 
children, to be thus early blighted ! 
“How proud I was of her !” she 
thought. “A little year ago she was 
the fairest, gayest being upon earth ; 
and now—” Ah humiliating distinc- 
tion, grievous change ! 

After a restless slumber, Myra, be- 
fore dawn, awoke and the same terri- 
ble thought that had relentlessly 
pursued her every conscious moment 
for months, came back to scare her. 
Shivering and feverish, she turned to 
gaze upon her mother’s face, on 
which care had already deeply set 
its seal. 

“You have not slept, I see. I won- 
der often that I can; yet without 
some interval of forgetfulness rea- 
son would forsake me. Oh, that 
death would come! I dread the future 
more than I can say. Paul will be here 
directly, and I dare not see him— 
tell him that I am ill; and Jessie, too; 
don’t let her come near me,—her 
pure kisses, her loving accents, make 
me loath myself.” 


“If you are able to get up it will 
be better that you should do so,” 
‘answered her mother, sobbing bit- 
terly. 

“J will do as you think right, but 
I distrust my power for farther con- 
cealment ; if he observes that I am 
unhappy, and questions me, how 
can I reply so as to allay his sus- 
picions ?” 

Mrs. Neville only sighed, being 
too much in need of comfort herself 
to be able to offer it. Breakfast 
was scarcely over when Paul arrived ; 
and Myra, with a heart that swelled 
almost to bursting, rose as, putting: 
Jessie from his arms, he approached 
her. The alteration in her from 
what she had been even a month 
ago, struck him immediately ; not 
merely were her lips pale, her eyes 
sunken, and her complexion faded ; 
there was an expression of rooted 
anxiety, of immoveable anguish in 
her countenance that convinced him: 
‘she was gradually wasting under 
some subtle disease. 

After earnestly regarding her, he 
released the clammy hand and 
kissed her with more demonstration 
of regard than was customary for 
him. Brow, cheeks, and neck crim- 
soned at the warm touch of his lips, 
and a sickening shudder pervaded 
her whole frame. Mrs. Neville, 
participating in her feelings, wished 
to engross Paul’s attention with 
Jessie, and for that means bade her 
go for her drawings to show him. 
Off scampered the delighted child, 
eager to display the productions of 
her time and talent, and considerably 
mortified was she at the very cursory 
criticism her brother awarded to 
them. He was thinking very in- 
tently upon the decay of Myra’s 
health, and not all Jessie’s pretty 
devices could beguile him of a 
smile. 

** Mother,” said he, when he was 
alone with her after dinner, “ have 
you found out what ails Myra? I 
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am more than ever disposed to look 
upon it as something serious.” 

“No! indeed it is a mere no- 
thing ; but the slightest indisposition 
will affect the spirits, so you must 
rr be surprised at her being rather 

ull.” 

Her manner was so lamentably 
confused that Paul returned— 

“That there is a fatal secret in 
all this I perceive ; and since you 
decline to tell me I must demand it 
from Myra.” 

“Oh, Paul! I beseech you,” she 
cried, completely losing self-control, 
“do not torment her with useless 
questions ; be assured that your in- 
terference can effect no good: leave 
her cure to time.” 

“You speak in riddles: if she be 
ill in body, why hesitate to summon 
medical aid ? and if in mind, ought 
I to be kept in ignorance? It is 
cruelty rather than charity to practice 
this concealment. Whatever it may 
be, in Heaven’s name tell me.” 

There was entreaty in his voice 
.and attitude ; and Mrs. Neville, un- 
able to put on a composure so con- 
‘trary to her feelings, covered her 
face and began to cry. 

“Perhaps it were better I should 
‘tell him,” she thought, when came a 
terror of his anger to scare her from 
such a purpose.. His confidence in 
his sister was very great, and only to 
‘be equalled by his hatred of the 
‘Clevelands ; how, then, could she 
reveal to him Myra’s sad story ? 

Her uncertainty was unendurable : 
if she refused to satisfy his demands, 
he would surely apply to Myra, and 
what suffering would it not inflict 
upon her? “ Dear Paul,” she mur- 
‘mured soothingly, “why persist in 
your inquiries? You shall ere long 
learn everything.” 

An admission of mystery is in 
‘itself enough to arouse curiosity in 
every breast ; and Paul, who held 
his sister's welfare so dear, was 
«driven nearly distracted by the ac- 


knowledgment that anything con- 
spired against her peace. Had he 
been an expert guesser, he might 
at once have divined that love was 
the origin of her wretchedness; at 
length the notion suggested itself 
to him, and he put the query 
eagerly. 

“Tf it is that her affections have 
become entangled, relieve my sus- 
pense at once by telling me that she 
has fixed them upon no unworthy 
object; but this is a foolish fear; 
she has judgment as well as prin- 
ciple.” 

What could Mrs. Neville respond 
to this ? 

“‘ Who is it ?” he cried excitedly, 
after a minute or two had passed. 
“Tt is someone you think I should 
disapprove of. Myra’s welfare is, 
however, my only consideration ; 
and if he she loves will ensure that, 
I require no more.” 

“Suppose it is one to whom you 
have an especial aversion ?” 

“T don’t comprehend you, and 
am unaware of feeling dislike towards 
anyone—unless,” he added, as a 
glimmering of light stole over his 
senses, and a threatening frown 
wrinkled his forehead—“ unless it 
be one of those who have so long 
neglected you. Pooh! the idea is 
ridiculous. Myra is less likely than 
I to become acquainted with an 
inmate of Springfield. Your strange 
manner, though calculated to make 
one rush to wild conclusions, should 
never have given rise to such a 
surmise as this. Again, mother, I 
ask his name.” 

T dare not give it.” 

“ But,” he interposed resolutely, 
“J will hear it: itis my right, am 
I not Myra’s sincerest friend, the 
guardian of her fame and content- 
ment ?” 

“Well, then, since you are deter- 
mined, I will resist no longer, only I 
conjure you to restrain your passion ; 


‘consider well before you take any 
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step ; it is your uncle’s heir—Gerald 
Cleveland.” 

Mrs. Neville had prepared herself 
for an explosion of vehement wrath, 
a torrent of reproachful words, and 
was astonished when not so much 
as an exclamation followed her an- 
nouncement. In distressed curiosity 
she raised her eyes, and in terror they 
remained rivetted upon her son’s 
face, which showed hate, mortifica- 
tion, and resolve, in their strongest 
form, and mingled with them was an 
unexplainable expression that made 
her shiver. She got up, and would 
have laid her head upon his shoulder 
but that he moved away. 

“ Dgn’t speak to me! I cannot lis- 
ten to you yet,” he said coldly, and 
strode out of the room into the one 
where Myra was sitting in tearful 
loneliness. 

She jumped from her chair, at his 
entrance, with a slight scream, to 
sink down again, quaking in every 
joint. 

“J—I did not hear your coming,” 
she gasped out, “and you slightly 
alarmed me !” 

“Myra,” he began sternly, re- 
gardless of her excuse, “‘ how long is 
it since you became acquainted with 
Gerald—the name chokes me—Ger- 
ald Cleveland ?” 

“ About ten months ago,” she 
answered, scarce audibly. 

“When did you see him last ?” 

“Yesterday !” 

“And during this interval you 
have corresponded—held love-meet- 
ings with him ?” 

“Yes !” ina tone fainter and less 
distinct than before. 

“ And have you promised him your 
hand?” 

“‘ A long pause here, then she said 
more collectedly, having rallied her 
energies for the issue. ‘He is 
wholly dependant upon his uncle, 
and cannot marry against his 
wishes.” 

The matter was taking a totally dif- 


ferent aspect from that in which Paul 
had first looked upon it. He was 
puzzled what to believe. His mother 
had insinuated, and Myra’s manner 
gave too full a confirmation to the 
impression, that they mutually loved, 
but how reconcile her last reluctant. 
concession to this theory ? He cast 
another look of closer penetration 
upon the shrinking girl, and discerned 
in her features more than grief— 
shame. It was clear to him, in an 
instant, her fall and its consequences. 
His brain reeled beneath the shock, 
and he vented forth a groan of direst 
horror. 

His mother in the adjoining room 
overheard it, and rushed in to behold 
him standing with his hands clenched 
in the throes of mental agony, and 
his eyes bent in scorn and sorrow 
upon the stricken Myra. 

“ Be merciful !” shrieked she. 

“T will strive not to be unjust,” 
he rejoined, in a voice that sounded 
strangely hollow, and turning to his 
sister he continued, “‘ Another man I 
would compel to redress your wrong 
by marriage, but to become wife to 
him would add to your dishonour. 
To-morrow you will leave this place ; 
I cannot have my little Jessie tainted 
by longer association with you. 
Oh! that you should become thus 
degraded !” 

“You are unpitying; remember 
she is your sister,” pleaded his 
mother, going to the support of her 
half-unconscious child. 

“ Was,” corrected he, severely. 
“T no longer regard her as such.” 

“ Paul ! Paul !” Myra cried fran- 
tically, as she crept to his feet, and 


seized his hand, “don’t say so; 


don’t seek to drown the voice of 
nature ; try to forgive me.” . 

“ Forgive you for bringing infamy 
upon us all ?—yes, that is barely pos, 
sible for me to have done. Forgive: 
you for linking yourself with a Cleve- 
land—never! In that you are 
doubly culpable.” As he spoke he: 
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jerked himself free from her and 
walked out, leaving his mother to 
raise and comfort her. 

“ He will not always be thus in- 
censed, ” said Mrs. Neville ; “ it is to 
be expected that he should at first.” 

“You mistake his character if you 
think that he will ever soften,—no, 
no, his affection is entirely forfeited,” 
returned her daughter, with heavy 
sadness. 

“Tt cannot be: he means totake 
you with him to Liverpool.” 

“Yes, but it is solely for Jessie’s 
sake, he cares to find a shelter for 
me—my presence he declared was 
contamination ; it may be so, yet 
with my life I would shield Jessie 
from a fate like mine. O mother! 

her well, insinuate yourself 

into her confidence, lead her to dis- 

close every wish—nay, each wild 

fancy, as it is formed—make yourself 

to her more than a parent, a com- 
ion,” 

“TI will, I will,” moaned Mrs. 
Neville, in whom these words gave 
rise to a suspicion that she had 
not been to Myra what she should. 
“If you have anything to accuse 
me of,” she added, “speak fear- 
lessly ; if I had taught you to im- 
part your every thought, and given 
you my sympathy in each varying 
of your mind, it is possible you 
would now be blameless and happy.” 

“Dear, dear mother, I perceive 
what doubts disquiet you; pray, 
banish them. I would charge you 
with no neglect. No, no; I have 
sought my doom, and will bear it. 
I was wrong,” she resumed, “to 
entertain a fear for Jessie’s future ; 
her passions are easy and govern- 
able, she is altogether incapable of 
bringing- the like disgrace upon 
herself ; why was I born to become 
a curse.to you?” 

“For years you have been a 
blessing, and again I trust you will 
be. One righteous deed cannot re- 
deem a life of evil, neither should 


a solitary fault be allowed to blot 
out the remembrance of all good. 
You will suffer for a time, but in 
the end itis not hopeless to expect 
you will regain peace.” 

“Peace !”  sorrowfully echoed 
Myra, “peace for me—alas, alas !” 
and she coramenced sobbing afresh. 

After the violence of her emotion 
was spent, she suffered her mother 
to brush the entangled hair from 
her wet cheeks, and with a child’s 
submission was led back to the 
room occupied by Paul and his 
sister. The neat tea-service was 
upon the table, and Jessie, whose 
appetite had all the keenness of 
youth, was asking if she might pour 
out the tea. She, of course, the 
only one who did more than pithend 
to eat ; and directly the tray was a 
moved, Mrs. Neville, to avoid | 
pain of talking, told her to amuse 
herself with her books or drawings. 

“ Are we not going to church, then, 
mamma ?” said the child, filled with 
wonderment at seeing Paul look so 
stern, and Myra and her mother so 
sad 


Mrs. Neville glanced at her son, 
who nodded impatiently, and Myra 
automatically followed Jessie to pre- 
pare. As usual, Paul sat between 
his sisters, but not the slightest no- 
tice did he bestow upon Myra, who, 
humbled to the dust, kept her offend- 
ing skirts away from him, nor ven- 
tured to raise her eyes to his, though 
she yearned so piteously to sue for 
a pardoning glance. The church 
prayers were read, without her being 
able to join in them. Could she 
thank God for life, when it was grown 
intolerable? or dare she supplicate 
His guidance and clemency when the 
earthly idol she had made reigned 
supreme in her soul still. The 
sermon, that preached the doctrine 
of resignation under misfortune, was 
equally inapplicable to hér, since it 
was accidental and, erved cala- 
mity the discourse referred to, not 
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punishment of sin. The hymns, 
breathing Christian exultation, were 
impossible for her to join in ; even 
the solemn organ’s peal seemed for 
others to enjoy. People could say : 
‘ Lord, incline our hearts to keep thy 
laws,’ as calmly as though they were 
superior totemptation. ‘“‘ Howclear 
their consciences ought to be !” 
thought Myra, in her repentant 
misery, as she looked from one face 
to another, each bearing the same 
serene indifference; whether they 
cried, as did Myra’s heart, not dips, 
‘ Lord, make haste to help us,’ sang 
in the Almighty’s praise, or stood up 
to proclaim their faith in the Maker 
of heaven and earth. “Is it only 
the outcasts of God’s children who 
can truly feel His greatness?” was 
Myra’s continued reflection. ‘ Do 
these people, whose eyes roam so 
carelessly abroad, exclaim from the 
depths of their souls, ‘Have mercy 
upon us, miserable offenders,’—are 
they ‘miserable ?’ do they worship in 
truth and humility, considering that 
He hath made us, and that we are 
the sheep of His pasture ?” 

In the bitter intensity of her deso- 
lation she doubted that any one of 
the people she saw felt the same need 
of heavenly compassion that she 
did, and asked herself was it because 
they were unconscious of evil doing ? 
Repentance is rightly called, “ godly 
sorrow,” for it draws us closer to the 
Eternal than all other. When the 
solemn blessing had been pronounced 
and they left the church, Myra’s old 
friend—Mrs. Masters—came up to 
her, and, after a few words of kindly 
greeting, for which she received no 
more than a sad smile and tremulous 
pressure of the hand, the old lady 
made her way to Mrs. Neville’s side. 

“You have your son at Rome,” 
she observed, as her eye followed 
Paul admiringly : “how blest you are 
in your children !” 

“No one could have a better son,” 
Mrs. Neville contrived to answer. 


“No better and no handsomer 
either,” resumed Mrs, Masters warm- 
ly, for Paul was as much her ideal 
of manly, as Myra of womanly per- 
fection. ‘There is nobody I know 
to compare with him, unless it be 
Mr. Cleveland’s nephew, whom 
everybody praises so much; and 
really he is a very fine young fellow, 
just such as my little James may 
have been, had he lived.” She spoke 
rather loudly, as old people are apt 
to do ; so that Paul caught her words, 
which drove him infuriate, and then, 
to make him suffer more, she must 
needs comment upon Myra’s faded 
bloom, hinting—“ not that she would 
betray secrets for the world”—that 
she was slightly discontented, and 
had got some love-notions into her 
head, “which, of course, is very 
natural,” said the voluble old dame, 
“for she will be ponge in June ; 
I know her age to a day. But it 
would not satisfy me that she should 
marry anybody about here ; and if I 
were you, and Sir Robert Bradburn 
were to ask her hand, I should 
hardly consent to let him have her. 
Her beautiful singing and face, her 
grace and talent,-ought to win her a 
coronet.” 

“What have they won her?” 
thought Paul bitterly ; “‘ had she been 
plain and awkward, with dull intel- 
lect and cracked voice, she would 
now be stainless and content: 
it is because she is so loveable 
that I have lost her. O Heaven! 
must it ever be that the fairest 
blossoms soonest invite the canker- 
worm P” 

While he disowned to himself that 
he retained any longer a tenderness 
for his sister, it made his heart bleed 
to see her head drooping, in order to 
avoid the gaze of those she met ; and 
when a flaunting coquette brushed 
rudely past, casting a supercilious 
stare behind, he felt he should like 
to push her off the path, for, like 
Myra, he appeared to fancy that 
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everybody was cognisant of her fault 
and despised her. 

That taking off their out-door- 
dress, on their reaching home, and 
sitting down to a supper they could 
not taste, what a mockery it was of 
life! How empty and meaningless 
everything seemed on earth! even 
Jessie was sobered by the general 
gloom, and for once was not sorry 
to go to bed. No word, more than 
absolutely necessary, was exchanged 
between mother and son, after the 
child had left ; and Myra, with her 
eyes shaded by her hand, never ut- 
tered a sound until Paul bade his 
mother, Good night. Then, rising, 
she put herself between him and the 
door. 

“Will you never address me 
again? she said supplicatingly. 
AmTI to be less to you than a 

er 

“Let me pass,” he returned 
icily. 

“Not till you look less cruelly 
upon-me. O Paul! if ever I was 
dear to you give me one kind word 
now—call me once more your 
sister.” 

If her prayer roused compassion 
in him, he revealed no symptoms of 
it, and gently, but resolutely, remov- 
ing her, he said, in a tone as for- 
bidding as his former one :— 

“Let there be no repetition of 
this. I have tried in vain to find 
excuses for you. All is ended be- 
tween us.” 

Myra staggered back to her seat, 
and, kneeling before it, buried her 
face in its cushion. 

“ Lost—for ever lost !” she wailed. 
“Oh, my brother, would I have 
turned thus from you? In the 
heaviest woe, the lowest degrada- 
tion, would I have withheld my 
support ?” 

“Dear Myra, why lie thus? 
Come to bed:” said her mother, 
touching her to attract her attention. 

“T would rather you returned to 


your own room to-night,” Myra re- 
sponded, slowly rising to her feet. 

“You are afraid of disturbing me, 
poor child. Do you think I can 
sleep without knowing you to be at 
rest? © Myra!” continued she, 
“T am haunted by terrible fears. 
Promise me, upon your oath, to 
make no attempt upon your life.” 

“T promise, hard though it be to 
live ; and now, darling mother, good 
night.” concluded she, flinging her 
arms passionately about her neck. 

Instead of undressing when she 
had gained her chamber, Myra, 
selecting a few articles of clothing, 
made them into a parcel ; and, hav- 
ing put on a cloak and bonnet, cau- 
tiously re-opened the door to look 
out. Her mother’s room, opposite 
her own, was, by this time, dark and 
silent ; so stealthily gliding past it, 
she descended the stairs. As she 
was unlocking the front entrance, she 
felt a hand grasp her shoulder, and 
her mother’s voice, eager and broken, 
inquired where she was going. 

She hung her head, answering 
indirectly :— 

“T cannot accompany Paul to- 
morrow ; yet if I stay he will force 
me. Dear mother, do not detain 
me.” 

“Do you think,” cried Mrs. 
Neville, with rising indignation, 
“that I will permit you to leave, 


knowing to whom you fly? No, you . 


must do as Paul wishes.” 

“ Kill me at once rather than send 
me from Bencarn.” 

“You will either leave it or relin- 
quish all claim upon me,” returned 
her parent determinately. “ Have I 
upbraided you,” shecontinued mourn- 
fully, “that you are willing to sever 
yourself from me? Is your mother’s 
love nothing to you? Can you bear 
to give up everything to this unhal- 
lowed passion ? Return, my daughter, 
and I will shield you from all cen- 
sure ; though if you follow your own 
wild way, remember, there can be no 
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recal, Do you hesitate in your 
choice ?” 

“No,” answered Myra, in a 
sepulchral whisper. “ And since you 
forbid me ever speaking to you 
again, I implore you will grant my 


last request : keep my flight a secret 
from Paul until to-morrow.” 

There was no response, Mrs. 
Neville being incapable of making, 
any; and Myra, with one frenzied. 
look behind her, rushed into the road: 


RUSTLING LEAVES. 


RUuSTLING leaves ! rustling leaves ! 
Heard while the moon displays her sheen, 
Zephyrs seem gliding thee between, 
Dancing with joy upon thy face 
In fairy form and sylph-like grace. 


Rustling leaves! rustling leaves ! 
Thy sound revives my days of youth, 


ive 


The dear sweet time of hope and truth, 


When ev’ry care the heart defies 
To find an entrance where it lies. 


Rustling leaves ! rustling leaves ! 
Thy music sings of happier days, 
Of hours with which the mem’ry plays, 
Recalling back glad times of mirth, 
Sunshine of life—spring-time of earth. 


Rustling leaves! rustling leaves ! 
Ye tell me of my courtship time 
When she and I were in our prime. 
How changed the scene! how different"now 
From then, when heard the marriage vow! 


Rustling leaves ! rustling leaves ! 
Echo to me the voice of God, 
Sing thy sweet paeans o’er the sod 
Neath which, while resting, I shall lie, 
Asleep—to wake and never die. 


J. M.. 
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DENMARK AND THE DANES. 


*T HERE is no such place as Den- 

mark. After all that has 
passed and is passing between Den- 
mark and the rest of Europe, to re- 
pudiate the very existence of such a 
land seems like a joke. Still itis a 
geographical fact that there is no 
such place. Denmark is a diplo- 
matic or national appellation given 
to a cluster of territories which are 
inhabited by, and supposed to be- 
long to, the Danes ;—it signifies the 
landof the Danes, as Dennewerk does 
the work of the Danes ;—but none 
of his Danish Majesty’s numerous 
dominions are so called; each of 
them having a distinct and separate 
name of its own; and only in re- 
ference to their common union is 
that of Denmark applied. 

At one disheartening period of our 
own history the eastern part of 
England, south of the Humber, was 
termed Danelagh, because of its sub- 
jection toitsScandinavian conquerors. 
This signifies, not the land of the 
Danes—theirs by birthright or abso- 
lute possession, as Denmark does,— 
but the settlement in this country of 
their laws and institutions. In Lin- 
colnshire and Yorkshire, and still 
further north, we find ethnological 
traces of these ancient “children of 
the creek” whose lithesome, tall 
frames, and other physical peculiari- 
ties, are perpetuated or reproduced 
in the modern inhabitants of these 
counties. 

And this land of the Danes—or 
Denmark, if you will—isa very pe- 
culiar sort of land. It has other re- 
markable things about it besides the 
mode of its designation. It is com- 


pletely a kingdom of islands, and its 
sovereign might well be styled the 
lord, or, indeed, the very king of the 
isles. Fifty-one, at the lowest com- 
putation—excluding, of course, those 
forming the East and West India 
colonies—is the aggregate of these 
geographical specialities composing 
the whole of Denmark ; and although 
there are few rivers deserving the 
name but the Eider and the Schlei, 
rivulets and streams, meandering 
about the interior, and bays and 
fiords, intruding presumptuously into 
its interminable coasts, are so plenti- 
ful, that water lies about you on alb 
sides continually, and very often . 
under your feet and over your head 
as well, which seems superfluous. 
Then, terra firma, when it does exist 
in any expansive shape, is mostly 
delved out into meres, tarns, diminu- 
tive lakes, or natural ponds, and now 
and then we have a waterfall to add 
noise and motion to the scene. But 
no spot in the whole country is 
distant more than about forty of 
our statute miles from the briny 
waters with which it is so begirt and 
intermixed, When, too, we reflect 
that Norway, with its countless lakes, 
islets, and skars, was all Denmark’s 
till 1814, and that our own Orkneys 
were also at one time appendages to 
the same crown, we get the picture 
of a very curious reality, only re- 
cently modified, exhibiting a sort of 
territorial composition made up of 
an infinite number of small plots of 
land surrounded by water, and a 
great many large basins of water 
with very thick earthy rims to them. 
Now the sum-total of land and 
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water constituting the possessions of 
modern Denmark, irrespective too 
of the effects of the late war and 
the changes which the Vienna con- 
ference produced, represents the 
smallest kingdom in the world. But 
it is one of the oldest. 

Anciently the chiefs and leaders 
of the piratical hordes of Scandinavia 
were accounted the fast men and 
heavy swells of theage. They were 
younger sons of the lords of the soil, 
and made their way in the world by 
adventuresome expeditions upon the 
fleets and coasts of neighbouring 
districts. Their families at their 
own cost—which is the case in mo- 
dern, good society—started them 
with the means of following this 
roving profession. They were re- 
puted a kind of princes, and re- 
ceived the title and homage of sea- 
kings. Reciprocal robbery was 
thought to be as legitimate as the 
spoliation of other people, honesty 
among thieves was anaxiom unknown, 
or at least unappreciated, by them. 
When they succeeded, however, in 
subduing petty principalities suitable 
to their tastes, the rightful prince 
was turned loose upon the waters to 
seek his living in his own way, 
whilst they themselves took to a 
more comfortable mode of life on 
the dry land from which they had 
ejected him. One Danish monarch, 
a fierce reformer, put to the sword no 
fewer than seventy of these trouble- 
some members of society ; for they 
grew to be so numerous and so in- 
discriminate in their antipathies, 
that their own race, as well as their 
neighbours, wasat last obliged to take 
up arms against them. 

A very singular class of the com- 
munity called Bersekirs, whoSe pro- 
fession it was, when occasion re- 
quired the perpetration of eminently 
daring deeds, to work up themselves 
and others into a state of frenzy, de- 
voted their talents very principally to 
the cause of these vikings, or royal 


pirates ; just as Peter the Hermit 
did, when he went about inflaming 
the passions of good Christian folk 
against the Turkish master of the 
Holy Land—only perhaps Peter was 
upon the whole responsible for a 
larger amount of bloodshed than 
were these Pagans. 

We, inhabitants of Great Britain, 
first made the acquaintance of these 
younger sons in the island of Port- 
land, in the year of grace, 787; 
and they kept up an intercourse with 
us, as all the world knows, of a con- 
stant, but not very friendly character. 
The sea-serpents, shaggy lions, 
savage bulls, and frightful - looking 
dragons, which came booming over 
“the track of the swans,” were ob- 
jects for which our people were ever 
on the look-out ; and it is of no use 
disguising the fact, we did not relish 
the appearance of them by any 
means. Ragnar Lodbrog, or the 
Hairy-legged—a gentlemen deriving 
his euphonious patronymic from the 
goat-skins of which his inexpressibles 
were constructed—came over with 
his two twin Great Easterns, when, 
being early examples of ships too 
big for the navigation for which they 
were intended, they grounded and 
were wrecked. The managers, 
however, of companies belonging to 
those times, had no scruples about 
the modes of indemnifying the 
shareholders for the ‘loss of their 
property—a laxity of principle which 
may have been transmitted to their 
descendants ; and accordingly they 
all landed, intent on plunder, and 
at once set to work. The plot 
thickened through a long series of 
troubles, and ended in this “ list of 
lawless resolutes” obtaining a footing 
in our dominions, which ultimately 
mixed up the two peoples so in- 
separably that the consequences ofa 
royal marriage can never prove half 
so thorough and effectual. 

A most atrocious set of fellows were 
these warriors of the North, if their 
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schoolmasters were no better. The 
great seminary that nursed them was 
the city of Jomsberg, in Pomerania, 
on the site of which stands modern 
Wollin, where, in the tenth contury, 
they erected a regular common- 
wealth, whose laws were enforced 
with pitiless severity. A word of 
fear, a sign of apprehension, the intro- 
duction of a Christian within the 
city’s walls, were offences punished 
with ignominious expulsion. With a 
nursery of crime and ferocity such 
as this, what wonder that devastation 
and misery should have followed 
their children in their inroads upon 
our shores! They burned and 
plundered, abused the wives, widows, 
and daughters of our nobles. Mur- 
der and rapine were of daily occur- 
rance; famine and pestilence fol- 
lowed apace upon their heels ; in- 
fants were taken from their cradles, 
and sold into foreign bondage, and 
the clergy were pillaged and insulted. 
And by no means the least striking 
feature in all these Danskers was 
their strength, which was so pro- 
digious that one of our bishops, who 
of yore were distinguished for the 
valour of their deeds, declared 
that ten of our Saxons were easily 
put to flight by one Dane. Danegeld 
was now paid, willingly, but in vain, 
to raise forces for self-protection. 
Nay, one of the hated race was in 
the sequel, not only acknowledged 
as our monarch, but was ranked, by 
the timid flattery of the oppressed, 
among the most illustrious crowned 
heads. During his reign, the pro- 
sperity of his native land—whatever 
that might have meant, and what- 
ever might have been that of our 
own—was said to be at its zenith; a 
“tide in the affairs of men” for 
which he had no rebuke. But this 
“geld,” originally a land-tax, neither 
grievous nor of doubtful utility, in- 
creased enormously, and then the 
Danish monarchs appropriated it to 
their own personal use. At one 


time it amounted to £2,520,000 of 
our present currency, which must 
have made it hard for the Saxons to 
love their enemies with true Gospel 
charity. 

Such is the history of the career of 
younger sons, with no patrimonial 
possessions for a maintenance, and 
yet with the inheritance of a lineage 
too aristocratic to live by any other 
means than those of unbridled 
licentiousness ; and a very useful 
and important one it is. The fashion 
of learning this portion of the gentry 
thus to shift for themselves, with 
predilections and under circum- 
stances precluding the possibility of 
honest industry, seems to have 
lasted many generations in the his- 
tory, at all events, of European 
society. Education was too sordid a 
gift to bestow, and the vocations, 
therefore, which rendered it necessary 
were closed against the ignora- 
muses. Even in the reign of 
Queen Anne, the ignorance of 
younger sons, coupled with their 
false pride, serves to exhibit them in 
such a light as showed the pitifulness 
of their situation too plainly to elude 
the sarcasms of the good and wise, 
among whom that great and effec- 
tive moralist, Joseph Addison, stood 
prominently forward as the advocate 
of a worthier system. Thanks to the 
readiness with which his example 
has been followed, and the force of 
those opinions which made his 
teachings irresistible, time has 
wrought wonders in meliorating the 
evil, and introducing, among the 
class referred to, the fashion of 
adding to their own happiness, and 
that of society at large, the beneficial 
results—at least to a great extent— 
of professional and reproductive 
labour. We owe no love to Den- 
mark for all this, except as she 
afforded a pregnant lesson of social 
and practical economy, illustrating 
the mischief of such mistaken and 
reckless notions as they bear practi- 
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cally upon the various relations of 
life. 

- But to turn to quite another side 
of our subject, and to come down to 
our own day. 

What the peasants would have to 
say to the comparison, I know not, 
but a wit, who in Denmark very 
especially belongs to a class totally 
distinct from that of the peasantry, in- 
formed me only the other day that 
dry bread was more common in 
Denmark than dry land—which we 
are prepared to hear—and that 
though agriculture, as we all know, 
is the mainstay of the country, the 
quality of neither bread nor land is 
generally deserving of much com- 
mendation. When flour is scarce, 
it is a usual practice among the poor 
to cheapen it by the addition of 
sorrel, or a substance procured from 
the bark of the fir, with which un- 
savoury compound they make the 
food bestowed to gladden man’s 
heart. Then, notwithstanding the 
profusion of the wholesome element 
which we have seen to abound in 
Denmark, we Londoners mix more 
water with our milk than the Danes 
do with their spirits, for which, to say 
the truth, they have a strong partial- 
ity in a perfectly undiluted state. 
Their ancestors, we know, during 
that barbarous era of their history 
to which I have referred at length, 
celebrated their victories by the 
most licentious carousals ; and prid- 
ing themselves upon a hardy and 
inartificial mode of life, they per- 
formed these excesses in the open 
air, where also, in contempt for the 
protection of walls and roofs, and 
notwithstanding the rigours of the 
climate, they sought the only, slum- 
bers in which they ever indulged. 
At this lawless repast, taken of course 
from the provision stores of the 
vanquished, they sat in a circle in 
which no priority of rank was ob- 
served. » The poor wretch, too, after 
having satiated their appetite with 


food, had not only thus to pay the 
piper, but was made, at its conclusion, 
to gratify their inappeasible thirst for 
more blood. The drinking-horn 
having passed round, until all were 
equally drunk, they condemned him 
by way of a thank-offering after 
meat, to instantdeath. The reader - 
may remember how that Canute, 
the illustrious and exemplary mon- | 
arch whom I have just named, 
became a murderer in a fit of 
drunkeness, by wantonly taking the 
life of a soldier in his own army ; 
and how that he went through a self- 
inflicted process of humiliation and 
punishment in atonement for the of- 
fence—not drunkenness, but murder. 
Also howthat Hardicanute, hissucces- 
sor, who appears to have been keenly 
alive to the pleasures of the table, 
after imbibing the contents of a capa- 
cious cup, in honour of a wedding, 
fell senseless on the floor and died. 

When, too, the retinue of young 
Alfred, the son of Emma, arrived at 
Guildford, they all took to the old 
vice ; whilst they paid their inor- 
dinate devotions to the strong ale 
and mead in such high repute among 
our forefathers, their royal charge 
was left to the mercies of Godwin 
and his party, of which the conse- 
quences were his capture, torture, 
and final assassination. Hamlet, 
too, illustrating the fashion, welcomes 
Horatio with the promise, “ We’ll 
teach you to drink deep ere you de- 
part ;’ and when the kettle-drum 
and trumpet brayed out, “the triumph 
of his pledge,” as Claudius kept 
midnight wassail and drained his 
“draughts of Rhenish,” the princely 
moralist was asked by his friend, “ Is 
it a custom ?” the reply is known by 
heart : 

** Ay, marry is ’t : 
But to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the ob- 

observance. 


This hea -headed revel makes us traduced 
And taxed of other nations. 
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‘They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 


soit our addition ; and indeed it takes 
From our achievments 
The pith and marrow of our attribute.” 
Though many years since then 
have elapsed, experience has wholly 
failed to reform their habits. The 
Dane, it is true, no longer believes 
in the convivial joys of Walhalla, 
where the disembodied spirits of his 
brave ancestors, after fierce and end- 
less contests by day, passed their 
delightful nights in giuttony and ine- 
briation ; but on that very account he 
may make the best of his time on 


‘earth to realise the sensualities of 


which truth has robbed his imagina- 


‘tion. 


Among the Scandinavians of the 
present day, it is not only that fre- 
quent intoxication prevails, but the 
ordinary allowance of ardent spirits 


‘consumed by the working classes 


amounts to what may be fairly con- 
sidered habitual intemperance. 

The Swedes are, perhaps, slightly 
worse in this respect than the Danes, 


‘but the Danes are bad enough, in all 


conscience. ‘The labourer who rises 
early prepares for the toils of the day 


with a cup of coffee, in which is 


mixed a glass of execrably bad 
brandy. Then, clad in wadmel, a 
manufacture of which his ingenious 


‘wife claims the merit, and with 


wooden sabots clattering upon his 


feet, he goes forth to the duties of 


his farm. At about eight, breakfast, 
to which he returns, is washed down 
with another glass of the favourite 
stimulant. When dinner comes, with 
its fish, milk, cheese, and vegetables, 
the dose is repeated; and at six, 
work being over, another glass of 
liquid fire is deemed indispensable 
both to health and comfort. Then 
supper, partaken of late in the even- 
ing, is the occasion of at least one 
more ; and the man goes to bed not 
exactly drunk, or even fuddled, but 
decidedly the worse for liquor. On 


‘Saturdays and Sundays—though the 


Sunday in Denmark is partly a work- 
day,—when more money and leisure 
are at their command—these bousy 
fellows dispose of both in additional 
libations ; and because they do not 
daily swallow the fifteen glasses 
which commonly fall to the share of 
of the intemperate by reputation, 
their consciences are as quiet on the 
score of moderation as men’s gener- 
ally are when they find a set worse 
than themselves. With something 
less than a shilling a day, augmented 


by the wife’s earnings of about four- 


pence English, the boor must punish 
himself in respect of many of the ne- 
cessities of life to find means, be- 
sides his snuff and tobacco—equally 
indispensable—to defray the cost 
of his drink, though it be almost 
as cheap as itis nasty. The brandy 
chiefly in use is either corn brandy, 
or that produced from potatoes, car- 
rots, beet-root, and similar esculents, 
and it has about it an honest, rough 
flavour of the stock whence it is de- 
rived, 

And the diseases which result 
from these drinking habits prove 
their excessively baneful character. 
Dr. Huss, of jStockholm, has de- 
signated a very peculiar and fatal 


malady, common in Sweden andiDen- 


mark, by the name of alcoholismus 
chronicus, which is, in fact, a form of 
slow poisoning, brought about by the 
free and constant use of spirituous 
drinks. This enormous demand has 
created within the little, thinly- 
peopled kingdom of Denmark more 
than 3,000 distilleries, besides which 
the importation of wines and spirits 
has become excessively large ; and 
Copenhagen —to say nothing of other 
perfumers—is altogether redolent 
with the vapours of malt and hops. 
So old is the Danish passion for 
swilling beer, that, at the end of the 


‘sixteenth century, before a know- 


ledge of its manufacture was general 


‘in the country, that of Hamburgh 


and Rostock consumed within Chris- 
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tian’s thirty dominions, realised in 
moderate tolls, levied at Elsinore, 
200,000 dollars a year. Elsinore is 
at present itself the seat of a brandy 
distillery. The Danes are, in spite 
of these excesses, a healthy and 
jong-lived people. Agricultural and 
seafaring pursuits carried on in this 
salubrious climate, and by a robust 
and unexcitable race, uniformly con- 
duce to a low rate of mortality. 

A greater contrast could not be 
found among subjects of the same 
king than is afforded by the Esqui- 
maux inhabiting Greenland, who 
slake their thirst with pure water 
only, and partake of it frequently 
and in plenty. Enter the residence 
of a Greenlander, and there it stands 
right before you, in a bright copper 
vessel placed in a sheltered corner, 
dranslucent as glass, and occasionally 
as solid. Sometimes among those 
who care to patronise native skill, 
a huge wooden tub takes the place 
of the copper vessel, and then a very 
successful attempt at ornamentation 
by means of fish bones and metallic 
rings, imparts to the reservoir artistic 
elegance and taste. A pewter dip- 
ping-dish is attached to the tank to 
complete the conveniences of the 
domestic fountain. Formerly the 
Danish king ruled over a portion of 
another people, even more singular 
and unsophisticated than these native 
Greenlanders, who were equally ex- 
posed to a rigorous climate, and 
equally content with cold water as 
their beverage. But the Laplanders 
to whom I allude have all of them 
long since been transferred from the 
sceptre of Denmark. And in all 
this neither ourselves nor the world 
at large has any reason for gratitude, 
or respect towards these neighbours 
of our own blood: nevertheless it is 
hardly an affair of ours whether this 
vicious indulgence in beer and ardent 
spirits be excused and persisted in, 
or not.’ There was, however, a 
matter not very long since which 


came much nearer to our hearts, and 
was indeed quite within the province 
of our jurisdiction, in which Den- 
mark stood towards us in a very 
serious attitude of offensiveness and 
provocation. But a contemporary 
pen has so recently and so ably 
displayed the picture of Caroline 
Matilda’s short and unhappy life, 
that I have no need to remind the 
reader of her foibles, her wrongs, 
her misfortunes, and her sad, pre- 
mature doom. 

On examination into the early 
records of Scandinavia, which unfolds 
to us, as we have seen, so little that 
is captivating in any sense but the 
romantic, that it is quite refreshing 
to a good cosmopolite living in 
perfect charity with all men, when he 
arrives at those landmarks in the 
past—and in the later eras of Danish 
history they are not by any means 
few or unimportant—which really 
do redound to the honour and glory 
of the country, and reflect some 
credit npon the reformed sinners, 
the reclaimed scamps, the rattling 
young dogs grown steady, by whom 
it is inhabited. Let us be genial, 
philanthropic, philosophical. After 
all, there was not so very much of 
the genuinely foreign element in the 
new stock imported into England 
when these swarms of adventurers 
settled along our shores; and ac- 
cordingly it behoves us to temper 
our abuse and dislikings with some- 
thing of that love which every man 
bears for his own flesh. The 
Western Danes, inhabiting Jutia, 
were a portion of the Scandinavian 
tribes descended from Gog, the son 
of Japhet ; whilst the Eastern Danes, 
or Suiones, appear to have been the 
progenitors of the modern Swedes ; 
and the Northern Danes those of 
the Norwegians. This is the account 
they give of themselves in their own 
Sagas and Edda, Now Jutia sup- 
plied the people who, together with 
the Saxons, conquered Celtic Britain ; 
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and the ties uniting these people 
with the more recent invaders of our 
country, became only partially ob- 
literated by the events which, in the 
course of a few short centuries, had 
kept them asunder. Rollo, too, 
from whom William the Conqueror 
was descended, was himself one of 
those Northmen who, in the time of 
King Alfred, established a colony in 
North France, and at last, under 
William’s guidance and leadership, 
committed that audacious trespass 
upon our soil which made them not 
only permanent dwellers in our land, 
but its absolute owners and lords 
from Dan to Beersheba. 

If—deeming ourselves interested 
parties—we choose to espouse their 
cause, these savages can be made to 
appear anything but ridiculous claim- 
ants. for at least military honours. 
. Gustavus Adolphus felt proud to be 
the lineal descendant of Alaric ; and 
the Swedes, as part of the great 
Gothic nation to which the Danes 
likewise belong, have asserted in 
every age a right to participate in 
the glory of that people whose valour 
and numerical strength enabled them 
to cut more throats and commit 
worse acts of incendiarism than any 
other on the face of the earth ; and 
their modern representatives were 
not thought by Charles XII. to have 
degenerated far from their ancestors. 
He looked round upon all they had 
won for him, and all he intended 
them to keep, and pronounced them 
worthy of their origin. 

We have only to satisfy ourselves 
that physical strength, a bold daunt- 
less spirit, and martial success, are 
qualities justly commanding admira- 
tion; and as all times go they have 
their value, and we shall extend the 
hand of fellowship, without reserve 
or repugnance, to a nation which for 
long made the civilised world to 
tremble at the very sound of its 
name. As I have pointed out their 

-relationship with us, I may be per- 


mitted to conjecture that the spirit 
of freedom which rescues mankind 
from the oppression still active in 
the world, may possibly owe much 
of its vitality to these children of the 
winter. 

One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in that sunny side of the 
history of Denmark which we are 
now contemplating, is the service 
done by her to literature during the 
twelfth century. Saxo Grammaticus, 
notwithstanding the darkness of the 
age in which he lived, proved, to a 
great extent, the reviver of the class- 
ical purity of the Latin tongue; 
and through him the story of Hamlet 
was brought to light. Elsinore, the 
scene of the Shaksperean drama, 
was the birthplace of Saxo. Our 
bard is supposed to have drawn the 
incidents in his play from a black 
letter “ Historie of Hamlett,” adopted 
by Belleforest, in a collection of tales 
published by him, in 1564, and per- 
haps to have consulted, in addition, 
an English dramatic piece on the 
same subject, by Thomas Ryd. But 
both these works were indebted en- 
tirely to the Danish historian for the 
narrative they contain. Hans An- 
dersen, whose admirable stories, 
translated into all the chief languages 
of Europe, have won the approval 
of both young and old, when an un- 
educated boy, dreaming vaguely amid 
the lasts and leather of his father’s 
shop, of future distinction, felt the 
first inspiration which woke him up 
to fixed definite hopes and purposes, 
while ‘reading a Danish translation 
of Shakspeare: and as English, as 
well as French and German, is a 
fashionable language among Copen- 
hagen’s upper ten thousand, there 
is little fear that the marvellous 
play of Hamlet should be a dead 
letter in the country whence its ma- 
terials are collected. The antiqua- 
rian Dane, however, must pardon a 
solecism to which our bard cannot 
but plead guilty. To him the terms 
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in which the ghost of the departed 
monarch bemoans the suddenness of 
his death appears strange. He was 
unhousel’d, unanointed, unanel’d,” 
and is in consequence consigned to 
those Rhomish fires where “till the 
foul crimes of his days of nature are 
burned and purged away,” poor 
ghost must patiently abide. Then 
the fair Ophelia, after the prince 
has asked her remembrance of him 
in her “orisons,” is admonished 
five several times, to betake herself, 
poor girl, to a nunnery; and when 
the same royal cynic, being closeted 
with his mother, gives way so undu- 
ly to his feelings, the reader may 
remember he swears “by the rood,” 
like a disciple of that “sweet reli- 
gion,” with its guardian angels, its 
ministering saints, its frugal ancho- 
rites, andits Christmas carols, towhich 
in verity he was a perfect stranger. 
But before now, sieges of Troy have 
been pictorially represented among 
crimson-mantled Jews, soldiers in the 
dress of Francis the First’s time; 
little cherubs sporting on the wing ; 
and our Lady, herself, dispensing the 
fortunes of the day from the rack in 
the sky. By forgetting Odin and 
Frigga and Thor, and the Mansion 
of Joy, and slightly antidating the 
preaching of the Gospel in Denmark, 
our antiquarian Dane may contrive 
to defend his mind against the shocks 
to which it might be naturally liable. 
But it is certain that that dog- 
ged conscientious perseverance with 
which Hamlet tried to avenge his 
father’s death, in which Shakespeare 
has strictly copied the prototype, is 
of a stamp which belongs specially 
to that form of Paganism which the 
age and country had adopted, the 
retribution of a parent’s death being 
then and there taught as a primary 
and uncompromising duty. By the 
zeal shewn by the Danes in propa- 
gating Christianity among their own 
distant dependencies, they have 
atoned for that slowness which for so 


long detained the true religion out- 
side the boundaries of their country. 
It was not before 972, that Harold, 
the Blue-Tooth, introduced the first 
spark of Christianity into his domi- 
nions, and the seed then sown pro- 
duced no such fruits as could entitle 
the nation to a decidedly Christian 
character until the reign of Canute 
the Great. 

A century before we did anything 
worth naming in the cause of Chris- 
tianity—when for all we cared the 
whole world might remain Hamlets 
without Shakspeare’s better know- 
ledge to redeem them, — Frede- 
rick IV, shed lustre upon Denmark 
by his missionary enterprises. If 
the simple object of bringing over 
the heathen to a true acquaintance 
with revelation be the legitimate one 
of a religious mission, the Danes and 
Moravians are entitled to take pri- 
ority over all others as those who 
have most faithfully followed it. 
Frederick’s first care was on behalf 
of his settlements in the East Indies, 
where the preachers established 
schools, wrote tracts in the Malabar 
language, and built a church. At 
home a college was founded to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the mission. 
Ziegenbalgh, who was the pioneer of 
the undertaking, in due time came 
over to England, and obtaining inter- 
views with George II., the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London, that assistance from the 
high personages was afforded which 
which opened the way to our more 
direct and zealous participation in 
the same laudable designs. What 
the missionaries who were sent into 
Lapland endured, exceeds the powers 
of imagination. Besides exposure to 
barbarous usage, extreme cold, and 
intense anxiety, their food, which 
often consisted of nothing better than 
shell-fish and sea-weed, was obtained 
at the risk of their lives. Crazy 
boats and dangerous shores had to 
be encountered to pick up what little 
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chance might throw in their way ; 
and when we consider that the result 
of all these hardships was after all a 
very unsatisfactory and spurious sort 
of Christianity, it must needs have 
required the patience of saints and 
the faith of apostles to maintain 
the perseverance they displayed. 
Another fact in the history of Den- 
mark which does signal honour to its 
author, Count Schimmelman, who at 
the latter end of the last century 
filled the important post of minister 
of state, finance, and commerce, was 
the abolition of the slave-trade. 
Whilst we in England were advo- 
cating the same measure on the 
grounds of religion, humanity, and 
political economy, Christian and his 
minister, in 1792, carried it gradually 
into effect. On account of the luke- 
warmness of Mr. Pitt, which means 
the hostility of the court and peers, 
we could get nothing better than a 
little mitigation of the horrors of the 
middle passage. The estates in the 
three Danish West India islands were 
certainly of less national importance 
than those owned by England,—in 
one year, there were 60,000 negroes, 
imported into the islands of this 
archipelago owning allegiance to 
George III. ;—but the risk of loss was 
cheerfully incurred, and those who 
were the most immediately to feel 
the consequences of the experiment 
raised but little opposition, and com- 
plained still less of injustice. 
Denmark, in common with other 
portions of Scandinavia, preserves, as 
a grateful substitute for the religious 
mythology of her Pagan days, a 
popular faith in fairies, spirits and 
other supernatural genii, exhibiting 
a grotesque mixture of poetry and 
superstition as interesting as it is 
fanciful, and as acceptable to the 
simple minds of the people as it is 
congenial with their customs, their 
traditions, and their sympathies. 
Exquisitely beautiful are most of 
these legends, many of which Mary 


Howitt and Miss Peachy have made 
familiar to us. Although the vulgar 
ear and the vulgar eye are insensible 
to its existence, a living world is 
hidden within nature which trans- 
forms her into something very like a 
bee-hive, teeming with thousands of 
busy little creatures who reveal 
themselves only at such times and 
seasons as their business may de- 
mand. This is a sort of fairy pan- 
theism, yielding inexhaustible pabu- 
lum for all boys and girls, and such 
of the grown-up people as do hom- 
age to the marvellous. They have 
each empires of their own. Fays 
and elves, and tiny dwarfs, and good 
and evil hunchbacks, and wonderful 
nondescripts, with hands of human 
size and more than human grotesque- 
ness—such as ordinary English eyes 
see only in pantomimes,—do se- 
verally the work of their respective 
vocations, beyond which they seldom 
intrude ; but no corner, or crank in 
nature, no structure in art, is without 
its familiar. The busybody, the 
mountain elf, the demon of the 
beechen woodland, the water sprite, 
the pious fairy who inhabits the 
grey old church, another hovering 
about the farm, the genius of every 
house and * e, mermaids, and 
nymphs, and wonderful microscopic 
beings, who sport on the margins 
of lakes and marshes, some by day 
and others by night ; queer-looking 
coyish creatures, haunting old ruins 
and graves, shewing themselves 
mysteriously to benighted travellers, 
or wicked folk with unjust con- 
sciences, speaking with the silvery 
voice ,of unearthly music, and 
throwing themselves into mystic ges- 
ticulations which no mortal can ever 
hope to describe, or would ever de- 
sire to imitate. The whole ot this 
omnigenous race, however, is doomed 
to an uneasy captivity, from which, 
for the present at least, they vainly 
groan to be liberated. Whether the 
same holy agency which has freed 
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man from the fetters of guilt, may 
or may not apply to their sorrowful 
condition, is a question of the un- 
known world which I leave to the 
interpreter of legendary lore, as I 
do the character and fate of the 
witches, whose evil profession is so 
superabundantly supplied. Canute 
found his English subjects so prone 
to fire-worshipping, and the idola- 
trous adoration of stones, trees, and 
water ; so addicted to the use of 
philtres, death-spells, and intercourse 
with phantoms from the world of 
spirits, aswell as to the abominable 
arts of divination and wizardry,—that 
he enacted laws expressly to restrain 
them. It is remarkable that his own 
Danish subjects were then, and re- 
mained long after, in the most abject 
bondage to most of these gross 
superstitions, and to others not a 
whit less inexcusable. That of 
witchcraft, in its ugliest form, was 
rampant in Denmark down to times 
close encroaching upon our own. 
The tempest which frustrated so 
many brave attempts to bring over 
the princess Ann to her impatient 
lover in Scotland, and occasioned 
such trouble and delay in accom- 
plishing the royal marriage, were at- 
tributed to the machinations of 
witchery; and in consequence 
several old women in Copenhagen, 
being suspected of the crime, were 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
the northern ocean. But at this 
date no country more than Scotland 
gave credit to the pretences of these 
unwise old matrons, or dealt with 
them less leniently. On this occa- 
sion, King James, after endless judi- 
cial inquiries among all the noted 
hags and magicians of his own peo- 
ple, made of some of them such 
cruel examples as left little to 
choose between himself and the 
Dane. 

But the fairies court our notice 
with more winning importunities. 
Who can tell but that every quaint 


old chair, every time-worn table, 
every ricketty three-legged stool, 
every dusky, deep-carved long- 
closed book-case, may not be pos- 
sessed by a fairy spirit enchained to 
its limits of oak or canvas, and dili- 
gent in its superintendence of some 
fatuity bound up in the history and 
existence of these articles of' daily 
domestic convenience and _ those 
who have need of them? Is there 
not a warmth and comfort in sitting 
in that curious armchair, which no 
inanimate frame-work of mere wood, 
with all its seductive cushions,— 
worn hard, by the bye, with age,— 
could possibly produce, in a manner 
introducing these indefinable sensa- 
tions so thoroughly into the very 
marrow of your bones, and through 
the minutest cavities of your heart, 
making you laugh and hug your- 
self, and dance upon your seat, and 
thrill with delightful motions like 
electric shocks from a land of en- 
chantments? And the old-fashioned 
table, how it creaks and groans, and 
seems about to do something for no 
apparent reason in the world but 
because you touch it, or venture to 
gently place some lightsome burden 
upon it! As for the three-legged 
stool, he is continually reeling and 
tumbling about—first from his feet 
to one side of him, and then from 
that side of him to another ; he is 
never to be found twice in the same 
part of the room, or the same posi- 
tion, although nobody ever dares to 
touch him with either fingers or toes. 
And the huge dusty volumes care- 
fully stowed away within the cobweb- 
covered doors of the venerable book- 
case remain just as suits their own 
fancies, and no longer, in the places 
in which you are prepared to swear 
you put them ; the doors open and 
shut of their own accord ; books walk 
out, and other things walk in ; while 
spiders come and cover up all signs 
of disturbance with the artful little 
films they so. quickly spin. 
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As you sit by the red hearth and 
listen to the creaking log, and with 
your eye follow the playful light 
flickering upon the gilded leathern 
hangings of the four walls, the grim 
picture looks down at you with ani- 
mation in its eye, and seems to 


beckon you towards it; and when» 


the room grows dark, and the fire 
gets low and cheerless, the winter’s 
piercing winds whistle more sharply 
through the keyhole; and drawing 
yourself up nearer to the hot, ruby- 
like embers, in a second you fall 
into a dreamy nap. 

Bang goes the picture on the wall 

right down to the floor! You 
dreamed it was a shot. No: the 
ancestor of the family has, of his own 
free pleasure, descended to the 
ground! And you distinctly hear 
the heavy breathing or moaning of 
some living being, whilst you know 
that nothing but yourself, the antique 
furniture, and a few rats, perhaps, 
are within the compass of those four 
solid brick walls. 

Again: when we ramble in the 
beams of moonshine, and listen to 
the sounds of nature, as the waves 
ripple, and the fir-trees sigh, and the 
grass breathes forth a sweet eolian 
strain, what if you are really seen and 
known by creatures which we must 
confess scem to hover about us, but 
which may in actual truth be keep- 


ing an unslumbering watch over the 
surrounding scene, ready to discover 
their fair forms and speak in gentle 
words to those in whose peculiar 
fortunes they are commissioned to 
take part? In Denmark all is in- 
stinct with fairy life and imagina- 
tion. What in most other climes 
amuses the dulness of our heavy 
hours, here begets a creation which 
we have no heartto spurn. Holger, 
the Dane; still lives ; and when the 
time shall have arrived for the deeds 
for which he is reserved, the chains 
of his imprisonment will, believe me, 
be snapped, and his giant step shall 
once again have full play. 

But, hist! the merry bells ring; and 
away they all scamper : the mountain 
Trolls, dwarfish and misshapen, the 
hardy little Hill-people, the Mea- 
folk, the Necks, the Stromkarls, the 
Nisses, the golden-haired Hildemoer, 
with her long retinue of fair elves ; 
away they go, one and all, tumbling 
over each other like clowns and acro- 
bats, and melting away in their 
course as the foamy bubbles of the 
cascade ; some disappearing in the 
thin air, others taken up by cloudy 
vapours come down to fetch them, 
while the rest dive hurriedly beneath 
the cold waters of half-frozen pools 
which lie gleaming in the twilight of 
winter. 
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ONLY A YEAR AGO. 


Only a year ago, 
*Neath the sod in the churchyard lone, 
We left, with nor cross, nor stone, 

All that we loved below. 


Tender and blue her eyes, 
Sweet her smile as the break of day, 
When larks shower a joyous lay 
Down from the cloudless skies. 


Here, in the dear old home, 
As the twilight steals down the hill, i 
I sit, and I see her still, ; 
And hand in hand we roam. ‘ 


The mossy dell where flow’rs, j 
Smiling, blushed on the lap of June ; 
And the song-birds, all in tune, 

Warbled amid the bowers. 


II. 


Only a year ago, 
And the flowers their bloom have shed ; 
And in sheltered dell and glade, 

Lies crisp and white the snow. 


In happy homes I hear 
The laugh and the shout, and the song, 
As weary I trudge along, 

Loveless, through all the year. 


Weeping o’er vanished days, 
When the future look’d bright and fair, 
And never a cloud of care’ 

Shadowed our happy lays,— | 


Sighing for one most dear, 
The love of my childhood and youth, 
Lost—but I know for a truth, 

Near me—ever so near. 


J. F. 
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THE EVENING OF THE YEAR. 


ONLY yesterday, the last day of Au- 

gust, we were strolling leisurely 
round our garden in the “ golden af- 
ternoon,” when the recognition came 
to us, with great force, that the 
summer of 1869 was fast becoming 
a thing of the past, and _ that 
Autumn, the misty-eyed, was com- 
ing upon us with sure footsteps, 
told by the dreamy quiet, and calm 
sunshine, and breathless air; but 
mainly by that attitude of gentlest 
waiting and supreme leisure peculiar 
to the evening of the year, when na- 
ture seems preparing herself for rest 
and sleep after the fruits of the earth 
are garnered in, as though the sea- 
sons of high effort and fierce en- 
deavour were gone, and the time for 
repose returned. 

Spring knows nothing of the su- 
preme calm of which we speak—that 
entire serenity when winds are 
silent, and the long afternoon and 
evening move with a peculiar hushed 
serenity, as though unwilling to 
break the charm of so delightful a 
stillness; when the sun _ himself 
shines with mild and subdued radi- 
ance upon our up-turned face ; 
when the gossamer floats gauzily 
and languidly upon the breeze, 
otherwise unknown, and many in- 
sects revel in the calm, warm air ; 
when scarcely a leaf quivers on the 
topmost branch of the tall poplar, 
that yet feels the whispers of the 
wind naught else can hear ; when 
not a sound is heard beyond the oc- 
casional trill of a robin, singing its 
Autumn song in a gentle, unpre- 
suming way—a song prophetic of 
Winter, but characterised by traits 


of beauty allits own. We have lis- 
tened to this autumn song of the 
robin in many places, and on vari- 
ous occasions; but its tone and 
quality and teaching are invariably 
alike ; it is the same bird, or rather, 
the same voice of praise, hear it. 
wherever we may. It is chiefly 
marked by the absence of all desire 
to catch your ear, or any attempt at 
self-glory, and by an inexpressible 
simplicity of sweetness, coupled with 
no attempt at excellence, but, as it 
were, a withholding of power : while 
it is evident the touching bits of 
melody are by no means intended 
for your ear chiefly, for far in re- 
mote copses the song of the robin 
ascends just as quietly, and with the 
same quality of gentle happiness 
and continued thankfulness. He 
could do more in the way of song, 
could yonder little plain bird, you 
think, as you pause to listen to his 
broken lyrics, uttered only at inter- 
vals, but with a character of self-for- 
getful praise that sadly puts you to 
shame. His the true thanks, going 
up alike when grey clouds obscure 
the sun, as when the golden glory 
fills the breezeless air of Autumn’s 
happiest time. 

What is more impressive, if we 
are in the right mood to receive 
such influences, than the silence of 
some lonely mountain or heath, as 
we ramble among the wilds. We 
become impressed by the still seclu- 
sion, the kind of open retirement, so 
to speak, when the beauty of hilly 
landscape, or purple heather, sink 
into the spirit with singular power. 
There may be no sound except 
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wind-whispers among the grass, or 
through rocky mountain ravines, or 
possibly among pine branches that 
yield a fainteerze sound at the slightest 
breath—a soughing tone that seems 
to speak with bated breath of grave 
tidings so conveyed—a tone claim- 
ing kindred with the lasting si- 
lences. 

How refreshing, on some leisurely 
time in the Evening of the Year, to 
throw ourselves down on the frag- 
rant herbage and dream an hour 
away ; an hour into which Bank rates 
of discount, the price of cotton, the 
prospect of harvest, enter not; but 
only a sweet forgetfulness, as far as 
may be, of ourselves and our con- 
cerns, while fancy runs riot over the 
face of nature, and drinks the 
nepenthe her pleasant influences 
bring. Pleasant is it to watch the 
clouds high in heaven, or moving 
with beautifying effect over the land- 
scape, casting broad shadows, it 
may be, on the heather bloom. 
We never know what sweet fancies 
come unbidden, to repress any ten- 
dency towards sadness: or what 
clear light may break in upon any 
dark place in our thoughts, to render 
our course among the dangerous 
pathways of life more easy and se- 
cure. Often during such moments 
of retired leisure among the wilds 
has our course in life become more 
clearly defined, and our duty there- 
in plainer ; as though that removal 
from our track for a while had, as it 
were, made it clearer and more dis- 
cernible ; like a thread of white road 
seen, in all its windings, off some 
mountain height. 

To gather the spirit of the heath 
or moorland scenery in all its speci- 
ality, the Evening of the Year seems 
to us the time best fitted. There is 
then, especially during the few hours 
before sunset, such an entire and 
dreamy calm pervading all things ; 
such an aspect of rest after travail, 
of repose after the fruits of the fields 


are gathered in. Probably much of 
the tender melancholy of an Autumn 
afternoon is due to our knowledge of 
the brief period assigned to such 
a season, and the speedy return of 
stern Winter’s reign ; while the pen- 
siveness with which we walk among 
rustling fallen leaves is projected 
on the face of nature, whence we 
receive it as something exterior to 
ourselves. Something there is more 
than usually calculated to call up 
memories of by-gone days, in the 
shade of quiet and subdued regrét 
belonging to the later lingerings of 
summer. 


‘*Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no 
more.” 


Amidst the counter noises and 
hurry of present times,—the rush of 
business and untiring application 
after wealth, the restless ambition 
and struggling effort for “ position,” 
—it is well to linger thus for a while 
in sight of past days, and to mourn, 
if compelled, over friends and scenes 
and states that are gone. The 
great pressure of business and pur- 
suits of pleasure will, with the ma- 
jority of men, check most effectually 
any undue retrospection, and bring 
them back to present care and hap- 
piness. Now-a-days there is far 
greater likelihood of too soon for- 
getting our past history and the les- 
sons of “ days that are no more.” 

Like as we grow tired and jaded 
at the close of a busy day, when 
toil has sat upon us hour by hour 
“from morn till noon, from noon 
till dewy eve,” even so are we apt to 
become more weary of our work at 
the Autumn season, and more de- 
sirous of a brief respite from the 
trammels that wholesomely bind us 
to our appointed duties. Holiday 
time in Autumn is like the rest at 
evening. when the world is shut out, 
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and we gather cozily round the 
hearth of home. Heart and brain 
and hand alike gather sweet and 
needful refreshment from the change, 
and fit us the better to fill our posts 
during the coming Winter. 

At this moment of writing the sky 
is wearing a hue of exceeding lovli- 
ness, the mists of a September morn- 
ing having been dissolved by the 
sun, or rolled away in a few instances 
into clouds of high and bright de- 
tachment from fields of earth. Have 
you ever sat on the banks of some 
stream in the Autumn holiday-time, 
and watched the sunlight flashing off 
the ripples, while the quiet murmur 
stilled and soothed you, as you gazed 
absently and long; letting the 
melody of .flowing waters sink into 
your spirit, and imparting at length 
the true holiday feeling, even until 
present days, possibly of much hard 
work and toil uncongenial, seem 
gone for ever, and your spirit lies 
open under the bounty around: 
when the sunny time of childhood 
seems again to shed its light on the 
relieved heart, and the troubles of 
the present seem but as the bubbles 
on the stream, while the clear water 
below works onward to the sea: 
until a dreamy quietude takes pos- 
session of the mind, of which you 
are slow to break the charm, while 
disposed to take thankfully all pre- 
sent good, and hopefully wait till all 
sorrows, vexations, and disappoint- 
ments are numbered among the 
things of the past—dropped for ever 
erewe reach the boundless sunlit sea? 
Sometimes have we _ experienced 
such a tranquillity of mind when, as 
from some high vantage-ground, we 
seemed to look back on even our 
present toil or sorrows as the need- 
ful discipline by the way of those 
already entered upon the happy up- 
land fields ; where is rest for weary 
hearts, and solace born of heaven. 
Such holiday times must have an 
influence on the recurring work- 


ing hours; yielding fresh food for 
thought, new pictures for memory, 
correcting some tendency to mur- 
muring or impatience, leading the 
heart hopefully onward in its alloted 
path, imparting ever fresh zest to 
work itself, which the memory of 
that holiday-time may occasionally 
relieve, as we pause a moment and 
think of that lonely tarn reposing 
under severe rock-precipices, or of 
the view we got from that moun- 
tain’s crown, or of the grand fresh- 
ness of that breezy sail out on the 
sea. We shall be the better for such 
memories, and the healthy mind do 
its work all the easier for the relief 
and contrast thus brought as set-off 
to common duties. 

So much are we the creatures of 
habit, and so rivetted are we apt to 
become to a certain groove of life, 
so fastened down to the form of our 
daily work, that it is a good thing to 
endeavour thoroughly to realise the 
various characters of the seasons, so 
as, if possible, to fee/ differently under 
different times, and enter fully into 
the special stamp and feature of the 
passing season. So shall the year 
pass more enjoyably than if we 
allow its changes to pass before our 
eyes in no marked manner, and our 
life be mapped out in brighter 
colours. 

It is a pleasant thing in any re- 
spect to be free. After the early 
months of spring and heated days 
of summer spent in our regular work 
(vastly beneficial apart from its 
money-getting result), spent in dreary 
chambers, or lonely office, or bust- 
ling exchange, or stern courts of 
law, or parliamentary palace,—how 
gratifying the change to rolling 
swells of heather and the mountain 
breeze, taking some wrinkles from 
the brow of care: to spots far re- 
moved, where the holiday feeling 
and the holiday relief come more 
easily ; while on lonely mountain 
summits we may rest by the hour, 
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listening to the silence (as an Irish- 
man might say), and finding the en- 
tire quietude very satisfying as we 
look on flood and fell: to sounding 
shores and the briny sea-air, where 
pulsing waves rise and fall, and 
hush us to rest on the gleaming 
sands ! 

With the feeling of having earned 
a holiday, it is a jolly thing to put 
a few trifles into a bag, like Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson (never forget- 
ting the bootjack, which goes in so 
easily); to invest in a Bradshaw, 
and, seated in the corner of the 
fast Northern express, for the busy 
city man to leave behind him those 
pertinacious little cares locked up, 
if haply so, in study or office. He 
must think himself lucky if one or 
two don’t contrive to wriggle through 
the keyhole and catch the fast train. 
Say it is September, cereal Septem- 
ber, with her casket of fruit and 
wreath of corn-ears: and how soon 
he catches sight of the beautiful on 
his rapid progress from the dingy 
town! Why, the very first “ cutting” 
he passes through in the country 
may show drooping ferns and pale 
delicately-poised harebells, drooping 
modestly from some bit of rugged 
rock. Before many leagues are pas- 
sed he may have a glimpse of the 
scenery he longs for, in the out- 
line of gently swelling hills yet in the 
far blue distance : while it is highly 
probable our traveller will begin to 
feel as though the dust of business 
were being shaken gradually from 
his mind, and will naturally be- 
come more elated in consequence ; 
offering his Zimes or Punch to 
some companion of the rail, and 
seeking to break the icy reserve 
which coats over many a man, on 
his journeys with a frosty exterior, 
when all the time he may “ wish that 
fellow would say something.” 

Here we would remark, that 
thoroughly to enjoy an Autumn holi- 
day there should accompany us 


with our luggage a determined reso- 
lution to enjoy everything, even mis- 
haps ; getting at least a laugh out of 
the latter, and always making the 
best of things. And no small part 
of such a determination should be 
the endeavour to afford pleasure to 
any travellers we meet with, by inter- 
change of experience, mutual assist- 
ance and information, and the thou- 
sand nameless little offices compan- 
ions of travel and strangers met for 
a day can easily render to each other, 
How often have we known this done, 
and been gratified exceedingly by 
an hour’s or a minute’s conversation 
with some agreeable companion, 
from whom we were reluctant to part! 
Where, we wonder, is now that jolly 
old fellow who came smoking with 
the heat up rocky Penmaenmawr, 
soon after we ourselves had toiled 
up that prominent mountain, and 
stood gazing our fill of the glorious 
expanse of sea? the gentleman, 
we mean, who had travelled among 
the Pyrenees, and who cooled his 
forehead with our sea-wet towel; 
who amused us with his genial talk, 
and, among other things, declared 
that when he found his servant- 
maids professing too much religion, 
he always counted his silver spoons ! 
Where, also, is that party of young 
Oxonians we brought away in our 
skiff off the Island in pleasant Gras- 
mere Lake, when we rowed them 
ashore, while they “chaffed” their 
companion who had taken their boat, 
and left them on the Island, but who 
tried to get first to the landing-stage 
before us and failed? Where, too, 
is the pleasant fellow from North 
Devon, whom, with his bride, we 
met on the top of Snowdon a year 
or two since, and with whom we 
walked down to the Padarn Villa, 
Llanberis, while the lady accompani- 
ed us on her pony? Gone! surely 
all; never to be met again; but 
whose company was most enjoyable, 
adding increased zest to our appre- 
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ciation of the beauties around us on 
each occasion, 

Another remark we would make 
in reference to the right enjoyment 
of an Autumn holiday, is—never to 
go to any distant place, when our 
pecuniary resources would indicate 
a nearer spot for our rustication. 
Nothing can so mar a holiday season 
as the thought that we are over-doing 
it. If our means are slender, let 
our flight be not too great. The best 
plan is, where any limit is necessary, 
to fix definitely the cost we can go to, 
and thenceforward to give ourselves 
no concern whatever about money 
matters. Otherwise we shall assur- 
edly mar our holiday. 

Likewise we would strongly re- 
commend the holiday traveller to 
let the element of /ecsure enter so far 
as possible into his hours of relax- 
ation, as the surest way to make the 
most of them. It is often difficult 
to do so when our time is short, but 
hurry is a sad drawback from that 
sense of relief so essential to all such 
enjoyment—in fact, precludes its 
possibility. Therefore don’t let us 
try to do too much; better the Zi#t/e 
thoroughly seen and enjoyed, than 
the much hurried over and wearily 
gone through. Better to lie for a 
full Autumn day, under shade of 
musical elms, beside the grey old 
abbey placed on the banks of that 
murmuring stream, than to seek to 
crowd too much into your day’s holi- 
day. Better to sit for hours, gazing 
on the uplifted expanse of purple 
sea, and watch sails white and brown 
moving slowly across the level floor 


of the deep, and to take in that ~ 


d old tone of the waves, than 
restlessly to seek to do this and that, 
with the only satisfaction of having 
done it. For the true holiday feel- 
ing is one of rest—change from com- 
mon familiar scenes, without too 
much exertion, or too great need for 
thought. Relief is what we want, 
and this may come without great 


seeking, if we only are willing to be 
pleased and content with what the 
day may bring us; thankful, more- 
over, for the bounty of free air and 
calm sunshine, and scenes of beauty, 
all taken with respite from work and 
common cares, and treasured in me- 
mory for after days. 

Autumn is like the twilight hour, 
when we sit in the gloaming before 
the lights are lit and we close our 
shutters for the night. Few times are 
pleasanter in our common life than 
the twilight time; when haply we 
sit by our open window. and look 
out on the shadowy lawn, grow- 
ing duskier every moment, and 
listen to the evening breeze pass- 
ing through the foliage that stands 
in more sombre masses, or may be 
shews in clear relief against a pale 
primrose sky. If some fingers, of 
one familiar as our own voice, stray 
over the piano, and convey into our 
listening soul any touching melody, 
then is it likely we shall realise a true 
holiday calm, and the atmosphere of 
our mind become clearer, like yon- 
der west, while the evening star of 
some consolatory thought may per- 
haps brighten within us. A strange 
and deep charm at such times occa- 
sionally settles upon us, and the 
boundaries of sense and locality be- 
come less rigid, while our spirit exults 
and expatiates over many a range of 
feeling. Then sometimes do we 
know more of the connections be- 
tween our present confined lot and 
our future destiny ; and catch, as it 
were, spirit-whispers from some glo- 
rious hereafter. 

As there is less light when the eve- 


ning of the day is come, so is there — 


diminished solar power during the 
Evening of the Year. The great orb 
seems, with ourselves, to be resting, 
as though there were little more work 
to be done, and the call for great 
exertion gone by. We cannot divest 
ourselves of this idea, when watching 
the sun feebly shining through a 
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dense autumn mist, which obscures 
all the landscape beyond a distance 
of half a mile, and which imparts to 
the sun at evening the appearance 
of a huge globe of copper. 

There is, however, a peculiar and 
pensive beauty about the Evening of 
the Year, which no other season 
knows, fully compensating for short- 
er days and failing light, and dark 
nights touched with frost. Vested 
in various-coloured robes she stands, 
quiet, melancholy Autumn, with a 
triumph that knows nothing of boast- 
ing, yet calm in its certainty ; with the 
sweet, yet pensive smile that some 
mature matron has when regarding 


-her prosperous offspring,—a smile 


full of tenderness though touched 
with care; around her brow, and 
clustered on her arm, are the trophies 
of the year, the fruits of patient 
watching and waiting, fit to be gar- 
nered for a winter’s store. 

The longer tree-shadows in early 
Autumn afternoons, as we sit on our 
terrace at home, and watch the gossa- 
mer floating like tiny balloons on the 
gentle breeze, while the sound of 
threshing of wheat rises and falls on 
our ear across the fields, tell of a 
prophetic calm that, like the ‘“‘ Indian 
summer ”’ of a distant land, speaks of 
the approach of Winter. Conse- 
quently we take more closely to our 
hearts the subdued tone of a still 
Autumn day; and sometimes find 
ourselves touched by its gentler beau- 
ty in a way the proud days of Sum- 
mer failed to move us. Like all 
things only durable for a little while, 
the Evening of the Yearoften charms 
us more by its mild and short-lived 
splendour, than do the bright days of 
Spring or full radiance of Summer. 
These are full of hope, and other 
cheerful seasons are known to follow ; 
but the still loveliness of Autumn is 
the herald of the Winter. Hence, 
the knowledge of its brief but ex- 
ceeding beauty has strong power 
over us; and we mark the first truly 


foggy mornings of September with 


regret that has in it no repining, but 
rather a pensive pleasure. 

The very decay that accompanies 
Autumn has thrown across it a man- 
tle of glorious colouring. The rich 
tints that are spread over the woods 
are like the warm light on evening 
clouds. What a contrast of colour, 
from amber to light brown, crimson, 
and russet, is presented by the broad 
side of a wood comprising various 
trees! yet what an exquisite blend- 
ing of hue into one soft, harmonious 
shading of the whole! No violent 
contrast, but generally a most beau- 
tiful gradation of tinting—like the 
blending of several notes of music 
to create a chord of harmony. Thus 
are we told that even decay and 
death may, by the Master’s hand, be 
touched with a singular charm, such 
as life in all its luxuriance could 
scarcely realise. ‘There seem to be 
special features of attraction wrought 
into the departing grandeur of the 
Autumn, when the prevailing shades 
of green vesting the vegetable give 
place to a wonderful change of 
colour, more gorgeous, though more 
evanescent. 

What can be more beautiful than 
the exquisite colouring of foliage, 
clothing as with a kingly robe the 
hill-sides, sloping to the calm bosom 
of such a lake as Grasmere, when 
the Autumn power is abroad in the 
air, and his benign influence rests on 
all the scene, imparting to the single 
island a more than usually lovely 
effect, as it is seen rising in richness 
of sunset tints from the still water of 
that peerless lake? For hours could 
we remain at rest, watching the 
effects of light and shade playing 
across the water and over the hills 
that start directly from the flood in 
several places, while the more dis- 
tant heights have a delicate veil of 
atmosphere thrown over their rugged 
and towering masses. An Autumn 
day at Grasmere! what could be 
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more charming after long months of 
work in crowded and dusty towns ! 
what more fitted to revive in us the 
slumbering love of beauty, and re- 
kindle the spark of enthusiasm at the 
romantic and soul-stirring combina- 
tions of rock and wood and water 
which this earth of ours possesses ! 
The presence of such scenes, in all 
their fresh and bright individuality, 
is as refreshing to the weary spirit as 
a draught of cool water in the heat 
is to our thirsty bodies travelling 
along a dusty limestone road. We 
feelas it were cooled, re-invigorated, 
raised above our common life into a 
region of greater satisfaction to our 
power of appreciating beauty. Slowly 


_ to boat on such a lake, with entire 


leisure, during a long day of Septem- 
ber, and explore its nooks and seek 
out the “bits” charming to the eye 
of any artist ; to float idly on the 
tiny waves till we are almost soothed 
to sleep, or stay in one spot letting 
the eye rest a long time on some 
peculiarly effective blending of wood 
and rock, till its image becomes 
stereotyped on the imagination, to 
be re-produced at pleasure ; to lin- 
ger until day’s decline, and observe 
the failing light on tree and shore, 
growing fainter and fainter with ex- 
treme slowness but certainty, while 
the western heaven glows with richer 
colours every moment, until a flush 
of crimson and gold spreads over 
the sky, bathing tiny cloudlets with 
burning lustre as they hang crimson 
in a pale green sky of exceeding 
purity—this is to enjoy an Autumn 
holiday. Those in that boat will 
need few words while the sunset lies 
reflected in the calm lake ; we think 
a hush of appreciation will tell their 
enjoyment better than speech, and 
the grave eye confess the solemnity 
of the receptive spirit. 

There appears to be something in 
the condition of the atmosphere in 
late Autumn peculiarly favourable to 
the production of good sunsets. We 


can ourselves count over more beau- 
tiful sunsets at that season than dur- 
ing any other of the year. In Octo- 
ber and November this condition of 
the atmosphere seems to reach its 
height, when we have remarked that 
rich cloud-colouring at evening is 
not uncommonly found to occur 
in frequent succession. The storms 
that often fly across the face of the 
sky at the approach of Winter, them- 
selves seem favourable to this end, 
giving room to the play of colour by 
sweeping the sky free of mists be- 
tween cloud andcloud. We remem- 
ber that several of these sunsets 
occurred last Autumn, following each 
other rapidly for several days. 
ing one of these, ourselves and one 
or two others rose up from work and 
went into an open garden, the better 
to examine the effect. A bank of 
heavy and dark rain-clouds lay low 
down across the west, whence came 
flying detached masses of torn va- 
pour; far beyond these latter, at a 
great altitude, were long lines of 
delicate clouds durning with scarlet 
colouring, at rest in the far quiet of 
the sky, where it was of exquisite 
purity and a pale greenish hue, while 
those lower clouds were in the trou- 
ble of the imperious wind. The 
clean appearance of that expanse of 
distant sky, dashed with those splen- 
did clouds, awoke within us undefin- 
ed longings, touched with just so 
small a trace of sadness, caused, we 
think, chiefly by the exquisite purity 
of the far sky. 

Among the tokens of Autumn ob- 
served in country life, comes forcibly 
to our senses that of durning weeds 
out in the open fields. As we take an 
evening ramble, when the cares of the 
day are laid aside, so far as may be, 
it is no rare thing to come across 


this fragrance, as we must call it, of 


burning weeds, where the farmer is 
clearing his ground for another crop. 
If we are at all in a musing mood, 
the scent as it reaches our nostrils, 
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may have strange power to revive 
the past, bringing up again one or 
other scene of days gone by, with 
wonderful quickness and potency ; 
carrying us back instantly to the 
time and circumstances, and what is 
more surprising, bringing again the 
same fone of feeling which vibrated 
through us in that olden time. Such 
a suggestive scent of burning weeds 
on an Autumn evening can bring us 
half-memories of Autumns long ago ; 
of walks through country church- 
yards among rustling leaves strewn 
on the narrow path ; of cozy gather- 
ings round the fireside on early Win- 
ter evenings ; can restore to us the 
faces of friends, dear as our own 
souls, and even let in upon our lis- 
tening heart something of the zone of 
voice belonging peculiarly to those 
beloved, in years so distant that their 
memory generally is like the memory 
of adream. Quickly, as by a light- 
ning-flash, with startling clearness, 
will such scents now and then throw 
open some chamber of memory, giv- 
ing us glimpses of some occasion 
that fell with strong power upon us, 
and restoring briefly all that sur- 
rounded the time; till we search 
vainly for further records of the posi- 
tion and our condition then ; but pro- 
bably no further insight isgivenusthan 
that one sudden momentary flash. 
One pleasant feature there is which 
is ever an enjoyable one of the Even- 
ing of the Year, and that is fruit 
gathering in our gardens and or- 
chards. At how many country home- 
steads do sire and sons enjoy this 
annual gathering of pears and apples, 


preferring to get the fruit with their - 


own hands rather than depute that 
work to “Thomas,” the gardener! 
What merriment often among full- 
haired daughters of the house, catch- 
ing a stray pear or two dropped by 
“ papa” out of the favourite old tree ! 
What reckless climbling of younsters 
to the very topmost branches of the 
“big apple-tree,” much to the alarm 


of their maternal parent below ; but 
“Jack” likes to show his prowess 
before “the girls,” and scorns the 
notion of tumbling. 

As a_ kindred amusement in 
Autumn, is thecommon nutandhorse- 
chestnut seeking of round-jacketed 
school - comrades, abroad during 
some long Saturday holiday. What 
fun we can remember having in 
company with old chums, out in the 
picturesque country around our old 
school, on pleasant “ whole-holi- 
days!” How gleefully we sallied 
forth, equipped for a pic-nic at a 
certain old abbey, standing on the 
verge of great woods, where nuts 
always abounded in September, and 
where one or two large damson-trees 
grew in the abbey enclosure, planted, 
of course, for hearty youths, and 
which served admirably for dessert, 
after we had discussed our dinner 
and a bottle of innocent wine, up 
on the grass-grown floor of some 
upper sanctum of the venerable 
monks. We still think our disgust 
well-founded, with which we regarded 
the proprietor’s views in forming a 
dog-kennel out of part of the Abbey 
Church, and so hiding from public 
view a Norman doorway surmounted 
with beautiful old stone-work, run- 
ning round its semicircular arch. 
What contests we usually had in 
“shying ” stones at disused bottles, 
after imbibing their contents! Then 
how we sallied forth into the woods 
adjoining, and gathered a great store 
of nuts for Winter use: not being 
very mindful, we fear, of the rights of 


__meum and tuum ! Sometimes, on like 
excursions, we got chased by in- 


furiated keepers across country, 
when if caught we were sure to give 
ourselves fanciful names and very 
doubtful places of abode. Return- 
ing home at sun-down to the old 
dusty grammar-school, how we aban- 
doned ourselves to the careless- 
ness of the hour, throwing cheap fun 
at anyone we passed who drew down 
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our amusement, and passing every- 
thing off with laughter and good 
will, in those days of merry boyhood ! 

A little country church rises up 
within our memory, and seems to 
stand as of yore, overshadowed by 
giant chestnut-trees, that spread their 
arms protectingly across the quiet 
churchyard, where sheep are nibbling 
among the graves. It seems to rise, 
yonder grey tower, with an old 
security. A sense of unmitigated 
stillness has possession of the sacred 
enclosure, save when any riotous 
urchins pass that way, which is not 
often : generally the place retains its 
ancient quietude. Even we noisy 
schoolboys felt something of its 
power as we passed through the 
white wickets, and came within the 
shadow of a venerable yew that pro- 
jected its arms over the roof of the 
church. We hope no spoliation for 
the sake of modern “ restorations,” 
has removed that fine old tree, the 
landmark of distant centuries. To 
this churchyard it was our wont to 
repair every Autumn, for the sake of 
the “cobs” or horse-chesnuts there 
abounding, and which we used to 
knock down by force of walking- 
sticks and stones, to secure a supply 
for winter “ conquering.” This con- 
quring lay in trying who could 


secure the “cob” that had broken ° 


most other “cobs,” by blows given 
from the end of a string. Now, for 
this it was necessary to harden the 
chestnuts or “cobs,” by drying : so 
we usually had a great lot drying in 
our bedrooms and boxes all winter. 
Perhaps the best fun lay in seeking 
these nuts in Autumn holidays, which 
took us out into far country places and 
sometimes brought us an adventure 
or two with irate farmers and savage 
landlords. The same might be said 
of many occupations of life besides 
chestnut-gathering, that- pursuit is 
better than possession. 

Where shall we look for those 
comrades of Autumn rambles long 


gone by? One is merchandising at 
Buenos Ayres: two are under the 
fierce suns of India: one—dearly 
loved—is lost to us in Canada ; (what 
tales of old native servants he told 
us! what bows and kites he had!) 
another, and he, the most gifted of 
us all, went wrong at Oxford, and 
since has tended cattle on Australian 
plains ! 

From contemplation of the beauties 
and special features of the Evening 
of the Year, thought easily passes 
to the evening of life with its sorrow- 
ful phases,—the loss of nearly all we 
knew in youth and middle age: the 
many well-beloved whose names are 
sunk on tombstones: the abandon- 
ment ofoncefondly-cherished dreams: 
the pains of age that may be creeping 
over us: the changes in the world 
and its ways, that jar upon our 
habits :—with its cheerful phases— 
the dangers safely passed, that 
threatened the peace of our youth 
and the security of our prime; the 
greater freedom as regards the world’s 
opinion and its ways: the larger 
experience, fitted to counsel the 
young: the maturer judgment : the 
readiness to estimate things on 
general principles: the sober ex- 
pectation : the contentment in days 
of quiet uniformity: the increased 
spiritual power, while the power of 
the hand grows less: and the hope, 
untold but securely settled, of soon 
rejoining the best-beloved compan- 
ions of our prime. 

Only foureveningsago, weobserved 
one in the autumn of life, wearing 
clearly an honourable age. We were 
travelling by evening train : presently 
at a small station an elderly lady 
joined us : we saw at once there was 
a special stamp and character about 
her, that had a singular contrast to 
the “‘ young men of the day,” who 
were sitting opposite. A remarkably 
clean and neat apparance, yet with- 
out any trace of prudery: combined 


with a peculiarly quiet way of speak- 
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ing, as she addressed a niece at the 
carriage window: with a face, wrinked, 
indeed, but marked with traces of 
heroic suffering and noble purpose 
well sustained : all told at once she 


. was what is conveyed by the words 


—‘anice old lady.” Sorrow seemed 
to have won her to patience and 


‘sweetness of disposition. ‘There was 


altogether a collected yet calm 
demean our, and a far stillness lying 
deep in the heart, which won our 
admiration without a _ challenge. 
Suffering might safely have gone 
there, sure of comfort; contrition 
even have poured its bitterness into 
that ear, certain of forbearance and 
kindly counsel. 

Great the reverence due to such 
honourable age ; which, before now, 
we have beheld with envy—yes, 
positively with longing for the time 
when haply we might attain to like 
tranquillity and safety: and this 
while the sunshine of early youth 
yet played upon our heart. We 
confess to an exceeding admiration 
for honourable age, which is clothed 
with the hues of integrity and wise 
conduct, like the Autumn splendour 
of the forest, or the bright tints of 
sunset overspreading grey clouds of 
evening. 

Often do we see traces of battle, 
sometimes tokens of evil passions ; 
but, with the marks of grim conflict, 
the victor’s crown may occasionally 
be seen resting on the calm features 
of the old. 

We remember one very dear rela- 
tion, whom few things delighted more 
than a long Autumn ramble about 
country lanes and through open 
fields, with some one intimate com- 
panion, searching for wild fruits, as 
blackberries or the rarer sloes ; going 
about in’a careless, free way under the 
open sky, and enjoying the search 
for such things as the hedge sides 
afforded. ‘This quality for so enjoy- 
ing such rambles was the more 
marked in one of grave views of life 


and stern performance of duty. So 
heartily would he enter into the 
spirit of the time, and with such 
abandonment give himself up to its 
happy influence, that it was a real 
treat to be with him, and hear, with- 
out seeming aware, of his superior 
whistling: for in this he greatly ex- 
celled; but you rarely heard him 
indulge in it, owing to native retire- 
ment. How shall we speak of the 
expressions now and then seen on 
that face,—the far-seeing, spiritual 
view ; revealing the deep and distant 
recesses of his great soul, told by an 
expression at once of kindness and 
solemnity? But already have we said 
too much of that friend. Our 
memory is best pleased by silence. 

Each season, as it recurs, has its 
own special features to delight and 
benefit us; and we do well thoroughly 
to enter into the characteristics of 
each, and makes its peculiar marks 
our own. Following upon the long 
light evenings of Summer, delightful 
as they are, we yet feel a pleasure at 
the first approach of early Autumn 
twilight, and draw ourselves within 
doors earlier, when we light our 
lamp for the evening meal, and in- 
dulge afterwards in social pleasures 
or in reading; for which latter we 
always find less time in Summer. 

There is a coziness about a fire- 
side*with the frst chilly evenings, 
that seems to compensate for our 
being sooner shut in from the garden 
and the field. We grow more com- 
municative over ourfire ; meetoncom- 
mon ground, as it were. And what 
more telling light upon the human 
face than the upward gleam of fire- 
light ? how it brings out the features 
into bolder lights and deep shadows, 
giving to ordinary faces an artistic 
effect, and revealing hidden beauties 
on those of more than common in- 
terest ! 

How many at this moment, while 
we are writing, may. look through 
their bedroom window upon the even 
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floor of some great Scottish loch, 
backed by highly uplifted masses of 
moor and mountain, all resplendent 
in the early sunlight of this Septem- 
ber morning. It gives a man a dif- 


- ferent feeling when, instead of bricks 


and mortar, he may gaze his fill on 
Ben Lomond or some other giant 
of the wilds, and have leisure to 
watch the mists wreathing themselves 
about his rugged sides. But to wake 
up some fine morning, and find our- 
selves at Chamouni, and be able to 
receive the impression, there or else- 
where near at hand, of snowy peaks 
tossing themselves in a wild rejoic- 

as the morning brightens their 
jagged outlines,—must give a new 
sensation, and cause us to feel some- 
thing of expansion equal to the scene. 
What tones of colour among the 
Alps! greys and rich purples, and 
those tints of rose, such as seen no- 
where else. 

But all of us cannot place oursel- 
ves under such influences; and at 
home we may find many causes of 
gladness and relief from business and 
Care, in many a pleasant stroll near 
home, at no time* more enjoyable 
than during the evening of the year. 
Pleasant it is now and then to ramble 
away for no certain purpose, beyond 
enjoying ourselves, and along any 
by-path tempting us into its seclu- 
sion ; turning off here and there, as 
the fancy takes us, to look more 
closely at the rugged and knotty 
stems of old trees, or to catch a 
better view of distant hills: to ex- 
plore some bosky dingle, and hunt 
out the waterfall whose murmur 


‘soothes the ear: to turn aside to a 


heap of stones, possibly knocking 
out a few fossils: or to stay some 
time looking down on tree-shadows 
reflected in still water—pleasant, 
especially, when days are passing 
over us during our contentment and 
happiness. But what when the 
tempests of life assail us? Why 
let us out into the fields, and find 


their sweet refreshment, and gather 
the calm of nature into our hearts, 
and find leisure for quiet thought. 
Probably our position will be 
more clearly realised, and the thing 
that vexed us assume more its 
proper proportions : ease of heart, or, 
at least, a gentler sorrow will pro- 
bably be ours, and we shall find our 
strength to battle with the disturb- 
ance of our peace to be increased ; 
clearer light may be let in upon us 
during our reflective stroll, and our 
course of action become plainer and 
easier. When the weight of any 
stern affliction bears us down, it may 
be a very ite thing which brings 
relief for a while: the sight of some 
aspect of loveliness, spread for our 
gaze, may bring quick respite and 
ease, reaching us instantly like a sun- 
beam, and landing us at once into a 
region of greater contentment and 
fuller trust. How often have the 
few words of friendly counsel, gently 
conveyed during a country stroll, 
given the guiding hand we needed, 
and let in the light upon the dark 
chambers of our selfish sorrow! It 
is remarkable how the form and 
colour of our thoughts can change, 
when under the subduing power of 
a great sorrow. We are, as it were, 
more delicately balanced. A breath 
can turn us, sometimes, from grief 
to rejoicing—strange as that seems. 
A word, a tone of voice, the sound 
of the robin’s song, the outline of a 
distanthill,a flower, asudden thought, 
may change our mental hue from sad- 
ness to joy even, just as the evening 
sunlight can impart avesture of lovely 
colouring to clouds that a moment 
previously were only of a pale ashy 
grey. And as the sunset lights are 
often fairest, following a day of storm, 
so the play of imagination is often 
brightest, and the tone of feeling 
purest, and the aspirations noblest, 
after some grief has rendered clearer 
the atmosphere of the mind, and 
swept away the little mists and cares 
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that are apt to thicken upon our 
common life. 

We were speaking just now of tree- 
colouring in Autumn. Nothing of 
this kind, we suppose, can equal the 
forests of America, where the maple 
adds its crimson to the general 
effect, causing the woods fairly to 
burn with its splendid glow. It must 
almost be worth a journey across the 
Atlantic just to look upon those 
autumnal forests, and enjoy that well- 
known season of calm mild weather, 
called the “Indian summer,” which 
preludes the severe frosts {of the 
winter there. The maple even at 
home, though not the same species 
as that which glows so brightly, has 
a bold effect of amber in the land- 
scape ; while its decaying leaves have 
a very definite and pleasing scent, 
which we may catch sometimes in 
passing along our hedge-rows, and 
wonder whence that fine fragrance 
comes. 

Out in the corn-fields! What 
pleasant memories the words recal ; 
catrying us again among the piles of 
sheaves and within sound of the 
reaper’s hook; where the gleaners 
soon follow, according to a good old 
custom that benefits the poor. How 
delightful to accompany the slowly- 
moving wagon as it passes through 
rows of standing sheaves, and to 
mark the plenty of the harvest. 
Pleasant, and possibly profitable, to 
have a chat with “o/d Ben,” the 
veteran farm labourer, who can turn 
his hand to most kinds of farm work, 
though he is now getting old and 
complains of the “ rheumatiz.” Very 


cheerful is the old fellow at all times, . 


and sure to be so at harvest time ; for 
he don’t complain when “ topping 
and tailing” turnips on.a raw Winter’s 
morning, when the frost lingers about 
those roots. We are fond of a word 
with an old honest workman like 
“old Ben.” There is about him a 
certain heavy power, which the stern 


reality of his hard work imparts ; 
and the sadly resigned tone of some 
has, we know, been confirmed by a 
lifetime of unflinching application. 
We are the better for being brought 
face to face, as on the platform of 
the harvest-fields, with labour in its 
severer forms—toil such as we know 
little or nothing of. At any rate, we 
are sure the effect is beneficial, when 
we chat pleasantly with any honest 
workman, especially if old ; and not 
unlikely he will be cheered by a 
kindly word from one slightly his, 
superior in social position. 

As the cooler breeze and grateful 
shade at the close of a hot summer’s 
day,so is the temperate Autumn after 
months of heat. Very agreeable 
these mild refreshing days following 
a dry, hot Summer—days bright with- 
out heat, and clear without being 
cold. ‘The first traces of frost in the 
air at morning and evening render it 
the more bracing to nerves relaxed 
by long months of summer. Autumn 
comes like a sea-breeze, after we have 
been long exposed to a dry, hot wind 
from the land. 

The Evening of the Year! How 
is its return calculated to remind us 
of the rapidity of the recurrence of 
the four seasons, and cause us to 
think of what we so often forget— 
the progress in and around us. If 
we could but realise the movement, 
procession, and certain advance we 
are making, how it might startle us! 
But we rarely feel this in its power. 
With what stern constancy do the 
seasons of the year, the progress of 
empires, and our own individual! lives 
go forward! Noroom for halting— 
onward the watchword. When the 
evening of our life draws near, may 
our intellect be clear, our sympathies 
large, and our whole being—like the 
cloudsofan Autumn sunset—suffused 
with the radiance of 
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BY ARNOLD HEATH, 
AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHICH INTRODUCES A PERSON OF 
SOME IMPORTANCE, 


THE town of Scratton, which is 
about two miles from Thorn- 


Longshire, adjoins the southern ex- 


which, the reader will remember, 
Fernham is the principal town. It 
is a sleepy little place, like most 
country towns, and contains about 
5,000 inhabitants. 

Now, though Scratton is a place 


Scratton is a fat one, producing its 
rector a net income of twelve hun- 
dred a-year. This benefice at the 


the Thornleigh family, and its pre- 
sent incumbent the Reverend Luke 
Thornleigh, to whom it had been 
recently presented by his uncle, 
Edward Thornleigh, Esquire. 
Reader, bear with me while I in- 
troduce the rector to your notice. 
He is not a desirable acquaintance, 
but, as he will play a prominent part 
in my drama—in fact, he is my 
ogre—I hope you will pay due re- 
gard to the description which, even 
at the risk of being charged with 
prolixity, I am about to give of him. 
I will begin with his outer man, and 
work inwards. 
Over six feet in height, and 
“broad in proportion,” he presented 
a very angular, not to say, scraggy 


leigh, and is situate in the county of 


tremity of Centreshire, that shire of 


of small importance, the living of 


time of my story was in the gift of 


appearance, due, however, more to_ 


the leanness than to the slenderness 
of his frame; had his limbs only 
been tolerably covered with flesh he 
might have passed for a fine-looking. 
man ; but, as it was, he was a mere 
bag ofbones. His hair and whiskers, 
the latter being cropped very short, 
and not allowed to grow lower than 
the lobes of his ears, were of the 
hue of whitey-brown paper. He had 
thin, sharply-cut features, their sharp- 
ness made the more apparent by 
the cut of his aforesaid whiskers ; 
forehead low and narrow, which 
overhung a pair of cold, stone-grey, 


or rather green eyes, totally void of 


feeling. What little expression his 
countenance possessed was that of 
cold severity. Occasionally he at- 
tempted a smile, the effect of which 
was simply ghastly. 

The milk of human kindness had 
never nourished the Reverend Luke 
Thornleigh. This was so plainly 
discernible by his lean, hungry coun- 
tenance, that I never heard of a 
person in distress, whether of body 
or mind, who had repaired to him 
for counsel or assistance. I sup- 
pose no one ever committed such 
an unpardonable waste of time. 

It was not necessary to look twice 
at our reverend friend to decide 
that he had mistaken his calling; 


indeed, it would be difficult to say: 
for what vocation nature had in- 


tended him, unless, perchance, it 
was for that of his father, the gover- 
nor of a convict settlement. 


If he Aad virtues they scru- 
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pulously concealed under a bushel— 
he was very plausible, proud to a 
degree, and uncharitable “by thought, 
word, and deed”—naturaily of slow 
intellect and but badly educated, 
though from no want of opportuni- 
ties, he imagined himself to be a man 
of superior abilities and attainments. 

The Reverend Luke Thornleigh’s 
predecessor having been an eloquent 
extempore preacher, the present 
rector, not to sing smaller, forthwith 
proceeded to preach extempore also, 
and, of all the commonplace plati- 
tudes that ever proceeded from the 
pulpit, his, I will venture to assert, 
were the most commonplace. His 
brain, unhappily, was too sluggish to 
supply him with ideas at sufficient 
speed, nor had he enough know- 
ledge of his mother tongue, or 
readiness of construction to utter a 
sentence of any length without in- 
fringing one or other of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s rules. I will undertake to say 
that, had his services been faithfully 
reported by a stenographist, they 
would, construed grammatically, have 
been perfectly unintelligible. 

Many members of his congrega- 
dion regarded this attempt at extem- 
pore preaching as a downright insult 
to their intelligence ; and I think 
my readers will agree with me that 
they were far from wrong. What 
right had he to inflict his nonsensical 
twaddle on them, when probably, 
had he only condescended to place 
his sermons on paper, like most 
clergymen, he could have, at any 
rate, made himself intelligible? It 
was nothing but the man’s intolerable 
vanity that made him preach extem- 
pore—the former minister had done 
so, and he would not tacitly admit 


his inferiority by committing his ideas’ 


to paper before ventilating them in 
his church. 

As it was, his discourses consisted 
of little more than the same sen- 
tences, slightly varied in form, many 
times repeated for the space of inalf 


an hour, and then a wind-up, expres- 
sive of his desire that ‘‘ Gawd would 
would bless those few words to his 
congregation.” The words “ dear 
brethren,” were the props of his 
discourses—without them he would 
infallibly have broken down ; and 
the inherent weakness of his ser- 
mons required many such props. 
Mr. Somers, the leading solicitor at 
Scratton, and the father of the 
Harold Somers, already mentioned, 
was wont to declare that, on one 
occasion, he had counted the number 
of these props, and had found that 
forty-five had been required for the 
support of one sermon. 

To give accounts of imaginary 
interviews between himself and 
different members of his flock, was 
a favourite mode by which to vaunt 
himself before his congregation ; and, 
in the course of these little narra- 
tives, he invariably bestowed the 
epithet “dear” on the person to 
whom he referred. Thus, “Qi,” 
(his pronunciation of I, when he 
wished to be especially impressive,— 
he had a few other peculiarities of 
diction, Uriah Heap’s among the 
number, ’umble, for humble. God, 
he invariably pronounced Gawd 
— “recollect a dear lady come 
ing to me the other day, and la- 
menting over the deficiencies of 
her daughter’s education — she re- 
gretted that the dear child possessed 
no acquaintance with heathen my- 
thology—but Oi said to her, ‘ Let 
her alone, moy dear Christian friend, 
shell soon enough learn all about 


Venus and Cupid, and all that; fill 


her mind with the truths of the 
Gospel,’” &c., &c. 

On another occasion, on the 
sudden death of a young man who 
had recently married one of the 
members of his congregation, and 
who, until shortly before his mar- 
riage, was unknown to the reverend 
gentleman, he expressed himself as 
follows :— 
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“Qi recollect well the first time 
Oi saw that dear young man, shortly 
before his marriage; Oi said to 
him, ‘Moy dear young friend, are 
you prepared to meet your Gawd ?’” 
Oi found, on further conversation, 
that he had not knelt before the 
communion-table for many months. 
Oi spoke to him on the subject, and, 
some time after his marriage, Oi saw 
him kneeling before those rails with 
his tender wife by his side, and Oi 
thanked moy Gawd that Oi had 
been the ’umble means of rescuing 
that dear young man’s soul from the 
State of darkness in which it had 
been.” 

If there was any truth in the in- 
cident, the “ tender wife” had pro- 
bably more to do with her husband’s 
conversion, as he called it, than he 
had; but the whole conversation 
was thought to be a pure fabrication 
on his part for effect; the young 
man had gone whence he could not 
return, and the Rector was safe 
from contradiction. 

He was very fond of enumerating 
the souls he had been the means, 
in his own estimation, of rescuing 
from perdition, was this pharisaical 
parson, and doubtless addressed to 
himself the words of Job to his 
comforters, “No doubt wisdom will 
die with you.” 

So much for his sermons, extracts 
from which I have given, as showing 
also something of ‘his character. 

In making a morning call it was 
his frequent custom to say to the 
lady of the house, “If it is agree- 
able to you, Oi will offer up a few 
prayers.” I need hardly say that he 
belonged to that portion of the 
Church of England which arrogates 
to itself the title of Evangelical. 
Evangelical, do I say? He more 
resembled a red-hot, ranting Primi- 
tive Methodist; as narrow-minded 
a bigot as ever consigned martyr to 
stake. 

Moreover, he was a great tee- 


totaller,and very loud and common- 
place on the platform in favour of 
total abstinence. It was not in his 
power to adduce any new reason in 
support of the cause he advocated ; 
but he was quite happy at having 


the ‘opportunity of reiterating the 


worn-out arguments of the school. 
Strange that any one, so con- 
versant with Scripture as minis- 
ters of religion are supposed to be 
—must be, in fact—with our 
Saviour’s first miracle, as it were, 
staring them continually in the face, 


to say nothing of the principal sacra- - 


ment in every Christian Church, can 
argue that wine is not intended for 
the use of mankind? And yet there 
are those—minister of religion—who 
have the audacity to propose the 
abolition of the use of wine in the 
Eucharist, and to substitute for it 
Raspberry vinegar. 

However, this not being a disser- 
tation on the merits and demerits 
of total abstinence, I will return to 
my story. 

But enough of the Reverend 
Luke Thornleigh—I am sick of him, 
and fear I have alredy overtaxed the 
reader’s patience. 

Mrs. Thornleigh was at this time 
a quiet, gentle, and, to be truthful, I 
must admit, somewhat commonplace, 
but exceedingly warm-hearted little 
woman of thirty summers, with no 
will of her own, and who regarded 
her husband in the light almost of a 
demigod. One of those dear, affec- 


tionate creatures, whose whole life is ° 


one continous act of self-abnegation, 
who find their chief happiness in 
performing deeds of kindness in 
their quiet, unobtrusive manner on 
those around them, without a sus- 
picion that charity occupies a larger 
place in their hearts than in the 
majority of their fellow-creatures ; 
who think no evil and speak no 
evil; who possess the rare faculty 
of discovering that there is far more 
happiness and, therefore, greater 
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wisdom, in regarding every one as 
honest and true, and being occa- 
sionally deceived, than in account- 
ing all as rogues until they have 
proved themselves otherwise, and 
finding that, in nine cases out of ten, 
they might have spared themselves 
their suspicions and precautions a- 
gainst being overreached. Such a 
woman was Mrs. Thormleigh. As 
was natural, she was continually 
deceived by those who were ac- 
quainted with her disposition ; but 
though this occurred seldom in- 
deed a second time at the hands 
of the same person, to others 
she remained the same kindhearted, 
credulous woman; ever willing to 
help those needing assistance, 
ever ready to believe every tale of 
woe, ever careful to avoid wounding 
the sensibilities of others. So 
thoroughly open and truthful, that 
she seldom saw through banter or 
irony ; by her very innocence some- 
times shaming those who had in- 
dulged in a joke at her expense— 
for it hurt her feelings to have her 
credulity imposed upon, even in 
joke. Her husband’s sordid dispo- 
sition was a frequent subject of pain 
to her, or, to speak more correctly, 
its effect, imposing, as it did, so great 
a check upon her charity ; but she, 
good soul, never doubted that he 
was right in keeping his purse-strings 
so tightly closed, such reverence had 
she for him, crediting him with the 
highest motives for his penuriousness, 
* believing that he shared her desires 
to lend a helping hand to those in 
trouble, and that it was as painful 
for him as for her to be so frequent- 
ly compelled to refuse assistance. 
She even tried to emulate his praise- 
worthy (?) prudence ; and albeit she 
at times mwardly rebelled at the 
course he imposed upon her, she 
strove hard to quell her mildly rebel- 
lious feelings, and to persuade her- 
self that, though she could not quite 
agree with his view at the moment, 


he must be right, and, in the end, she 
generally succeeded. Sweet-tempered, 
gentle, warm-hearted Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh, such women as you, happily for 
us, exercise, in your quiet, unassum- 
ing manner, far more influence for 
good, than you or any of us think, 
upon us wicked mortals, and go 
far to purge this sordid world from 
the selfishness which is the charac- 
teristic of the age, shaming it into 
imitating, however faintly, the guile- 
lessness it cannot but admire. 

Mr. Thornleigh’s family consisted 
of two sons, one six, and the other 
four years of age, and a daughter, 
presented to him about two months 
previously, barely the same age as 
my poor little neglected heroine. 

I have omitted to mention the 
Rector’s age. He was thirty-five ; 
considerably older than his expatria- 
ted cousin, for the latter’s father had 
reached middle age before taking 
upon him the bonds of matrimony, 
whereas the clergyman’s sire, though 
several years younger than his bro- 
ther, had married early in life. 

The family of the Reverend Luke 
Thornleigh were in deep mourning 
for his father, who had died on the 
16th of June, 1848, only a few weeks 
before this introduction to the reader. 
I am particular about this date, be- 
Cause it is of importance, and should 
be borne in mind. 

The Rectory was of a size and 
style befitting the value of the liv- 
ing, being a large, red-brick Gothic 
house, standing about three hundred 
yards from the church. 

It was Sunday morning at Scrat- 
ton Rectory. Mrs, Thornleigh, and 
her eldest two children were in the 
breakfast-room ; but the Rector had 
not yet appeared. A letterwitha black 
border, nearly half an inch in width, 
lay on the table, addressed to him. 
This the lady had turned over several 
times, eyeing it with feelings of min- 
gled trepidation and curiosity, not 
daring, however, to break the seal, 
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for her husband did not make his 
wife privy to his correspondence. 

Presently he entered the room. 

“O Luke!” Mrs. Thornleigh imme- 
diately exclaimed, “here is a letter 
with a terribly broad black edge for 
you. I fear some dear relative is dead. 
Who can it be? Pray open it at once. 
I feel quite anxious about it.” 

Mr. Thornleigh examined the ill- 
omened-looking letter narrowly— 
the handwriting was strange to him. 
He was as anxious as his wife to 
learn its contents, but it was a rule 
at the Rectory that no letters were 
to be opened on Sundays. 

“‘ Moydear,” he presently said with 
much austerity, “ you know moy rule, 
and Qi see no reason to make the 
present occasion an exception to it. 
We shall all know what this contains 
to-morrow ;” then, after a slight 
pause, he added, as becoming his 
pastoral character, ‘‘ Gawd willing.” 

“ But surely, in this case,” urged 
his wife, with some hesitation, “ you 
might make an exception—it might 
be of great importance. Perhaps 
we have lost some one very dear to 
us, Luke.” 

“Moy dear,” returned the clergy- 
man in a severe tone, “this day is 
dedicated especially to Gawd’s ser- 
vice. No worldly matters should 
engross our minds. Oblige me by 
dropping the subject.” 

So the subject dropped, and Mr. 
Thornleigh placed the letter in his 
pocket, his poor wife sorely regret- 
ting the while that her husband’s 
scruples of conscience were so strong, 
at the same time that her admiration 
for the man, who could so entirely 
sink all worldly considerations and 
affections that he might devote him- 
self completely to his Master’s ser- 
vice, was immeasurably increased. 
The matter thus settled, there were 
morning prayers and breakfast, and 
afterwards Mr. Thornleigh set off 
for the Sunday-school. 

But, though the Rector had said, 


“oblige me by dropping the sub- 
ject,” and, though the subject had 
dropped, so far as conversation was 
concerned, he could not prevent his 
mind from dwelling upon it. He 
seemed to have an intuitive idea 
that the letter in his pocket, in some 
way, was to have great influence 
over his future life, and, as minute 
succeeded minute, the desire to break 
the seal of this sinister-looking en- 
velope kept increasing, until at length 
it became so strong as to be almost 
insupportable, and he began to argue 
with himself whether there really 
was anything very wrong in opening 
it ; the result being that, by the time 
the hour for morning service had 
arrived, he had persuaded himself 
that there would be no great harm 
in doing so, and had decided that 
at the conclusion of that service, he 
would, of course concealing the con- 
tents from his wife till the morrow. 
The effect of the suspense he had 
been enduring for the last two hours 
was to increase the acrimony of his 
temper, as his curate in the vestry 
speedily discovered. Most of the 
congregation noticed also that their 
Rector looked unusually sour, and 
concluded that something had oc- 
cured to discompose him. 

The arrangements of the pulpit, 
reading-desk, and clerk’s desk in 
Scratton Church were on the three- 
clerk principle, each above the other. 
The Rector usually preached in the 
morning, the curate performing that 
portion of the service in the after- 
noon. After the reading of the 
commandments, the custom was for 
the Rector to go to the vestry for 
the purpose of donning his gown ; 
and for the curate, after having given 
out a hymn, to return to the reading- 
desk, where he remained seated, 
while his superior edified the con- 
gregation with adiscourse. On this 
particular Sunday, it happened, un- 
fortunately, that the curate who was 
somewhat prone to be absent- 
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minded, and had only recently taken 
orders (Mr. Thornleigh paid him no 
salary, but generously allowed him 
to give his services for the “title” 
he gained thereby—indeed, the Rec- 
tor had never been guilty of such 
wilful extravagance as the payment 
of a curate involved, but took young 
men in that capacity, when he could 
meet with those who were anxious 
for ordination and in want of a title. 
When none such were forthcoming, 
Mr. Thornleigh performed the ser- 
vice unaided), at the conclusion of 
the Nicene Creed, when the Rector 
retired as usual to the vestry, forgot 
the hymn, and walked at once to the 
reading-desk, where he became ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections, from 
which he was not aroused by the un- 
usual silence throughout the church 
which ensued. When this had con- 
tinued for about four minutes, the 
Rev. Luke Thornleigh emerged from 
the vestry, his face white with sup- 
pressed passion. 

Ass he entered the pulpit, the 
curate, all unconscious of his omis- 
sion, rose to his feet as a mark of 
respect. Instead of immediately 
commencing the prayer which form- 
ed the prelude to the reverend gen- 
tleman’s sermons, the Rector bent 
over the pulpit, and, with his knuckles 
planted two tolerably hard raps on 
the curate’s head. This unpleasant 
reminder recalled to the latter’s mind 
his dereliction of duty, for which he 
at once endeavoured to atone, by 
standing up and addressing the con- 
gregation with “Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God, the 115th 
hymn. ” 


But the Rector determined still 
further to humiliate his unfortunate 
coadjutor before the congregation, 
interposed, “ No; let us pray.” And 
down went his head upon the cush- 
ion in front of him, and he com- 
menced to carry out his amendment, 
at any rate, in the letter. Now, had 
it not been for the letter in his 


the sentiment. 


pocket, the inward struggle about, 
which had been so keen, and had 
so grievously ruffled his temper, 
ending, as it did, in the discomfiture 
of his conscience, in justice to him, 
I am bound to say he would not 
have so far forgotten what was due 
to himself and his curate as to act in 
the manner just detailed. He did 
not, however, have a second oppor- 
tunity of insulting his curate, for, 
mild and amiable as the latter was, 
he informed the Rector, much to 
the reverend gentleman’s astonish- 
ment, that, after the treatment he 
had received, he would never again 
set foot in his church in a pastoral 
Capacity. 

After the morning service, Mr. 
Thornleigh, having decided that he 
ought to know the contents of the 
black-bordered envelope, gave reso- 
lution a treat, and opened it without 
further delay. He was grimly pleas- 
ed with the intelligence it contained 
but did not disclose it until the fol- 
lowing day, for not for worlds would 
he have let his wife know of his 
want of resolution. © 

On the ensuing morning, the 
Rector was down stairs before his 
wife, but she quickly followed him, 
when the first words which met her 
ears were :— 

“‘ Well, moy dear, that black-edged | 
letter contained the news of moy 
dear uncle’s death.” 

“‘ Indeed, poor old man !” she re- 
plied, with a sigh expressive of relief 
—she had feared the letter might 
contain the intelligence of the death 
of some near relative of her own— 
“TI am so sorry he died without 
being reconciled to Edward.” 

“H’m,” grunted the Rector sen- 
tentiously. He did not approve of 
“We, as Christians, 
are bound to believe that whatever 
Gawd wills is for the best.” 

“Yes, I suppose we are; but I 
cannot but feel grieved that he should 
have died estranged from his son.” 
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“ By moy uncle’s death, Oi have 
become the possessor of Thornleigh, 
and everything that belonged to 
him,” continued Mr. Thornleigh in 
a hard, measured tone, assumed to 
conceal the exultation the circum- 
stance occasioned. 

“You! We! Thornleigh ours ! 
Poor Edward !” exclaimed the warm- 
hearted little woman, quite over- 
powered with the intelligence. 

“Poor Edward, indeed !” the Rec- 
tor sharply replied. ‘“‘Oi’ve no pa- 
tience with you. He has but re- 
ceived the legitimate fruit of his 
wilful disobedience.” 

“Yes, dear,” murmured Mrs. 
Thornleigh, meekly. She was at 
times terribly afraid of her lord. 

“ This letter is from my late un- 
cle’s lawyers in London,” Mr. Thorn- 


’ leigh proceeded to remark ; “if you 


will give me your attention, I will 
read it; that is, if you care to hear 
it.” 

“ Pray do ; of course I should like 
to hear it.” 

Mr. Thornleigh cleared his throat 
and proceeded to read the following : 


Reverend Sir,’—(these lawyers 
are evidently respectable men,” re- 
marked the rector, “and accustomed 
to do business for clients in a su- 
perior position. An ordinary lawyer 
would have put simply, Sir.”) 

“« Reverend Sir,’ (Mr. Thornleigh 
repeated the words—they seemed to 
afford him satisfaction),—‘ It be- 
comes our painful duty to inform 
you that your respected uncle, our 
late respected client, Edward Thorn- 
leigh, of Thornleigh, Esquire,breathed 
his last at San Juan, in the Brazils, 
whither he had gone for the transac- 
tion of some business, on the 15th 
ultimo. The intelligence was con- 
veyed to us by the captain of the 
Atlas, who has left in our hands pa- 
pers and other effects belonging to 
the deceased. 

“ ¢ We have now the pleasure to in- 


form you that, by your late uncle’s 
last will and testament, made shortly 
after his son’s ill-advised marriage, he 
devised and bequeathed the whole of 
his estate, real and personal, to your 
late respected father without reserva- 
tion, to which you, as your father’s 
sole heir, are entitled, 

“ “We have in our possession your 
late uncle’s title-deeds, and various 
other documents of value, which we 
shall retain, awaiting your directions. 

“*Tn the hope that you will extend 
to us the same confidence of which 
the late Edward Thornleigh, Esquire, 
deemed us worthy, and that you may 
live long to enjoy the handsome pro- 
perty of which you have become 
possessed, 

We remain, Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
“¢ Topey & Boscu.’” 


This letter was dated 29th July, 
1848. 

** A very proper letter from Messrs 
Todey & Bosch,” remarked Mr. 
Thornleigh, when he had concluded. 
They evidently know their place. 
Oi think Oi shall continue the pa- 
tronage which my uncle bestowed 
upon them.” 

Whether or not they knew their 
place, it was plain that Messrs. To- 
dey and Bosch had hit upon their 
client expectant’s weak point. 

“Well, I can hardly credit it yet, 
Luke—it will take me a little time 
to become accustomed to this new 
style of things,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh, her face exhibiting the as- 
tonishment she felt, though there 
was no excitement in her tone—in 
fact, judging from that, nothing in 
this world ever caused Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh surprise, for she always em- 
ployed the same low,. quiet tone of 
voice, whatever the subject of her 
conversation. “To think that Thorn- 
leigh is ours !—that we shall live at 
that fine, old place !—I suppose we 
shall remove there, Luke ?” 
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“ Undoubtedly we shall,” respond- 
ed the Rector in his most important 
manner, at the same time still fur- 
ther elongating his already over-long 
body, in his newly found importance, 
“Qi have a position to maintain in 
the county.” 

“ And you will give up the living 
of Scratton, of course ?” 

“ Oi shall do nothing of the sort ; 
that would be equivalent to despising 
the gifts of Providence. Give up 
twelve hundred a-year, and possibly 
imperil the immortal souls of moy 
congregation, not knowing what 
teaching they might receive from my 
successor? No. Oi shall consider 
myself warranted in giving moy cu- 
rate fifty pounds per annum now, 
however. By-the-bye, Oi shallhave to 
find one. Jenkins will not remain 
another Sunday, he says.” 

“So you told me_ yesterday. 
Luke,” and Mrs. Thornleigh regarded 
her sour-looking lord almost implor- 
ingly, “ now that you have come into 
all this property, that would have 
been your cousin’s, but for his dis- 
obedience, you will do something for 
him, so that he and his wife may 
live together, will you not ?” 

“Most unquestionably not. Oi 
feel Oi should be very wrong to do 
so. The wishes of the deceased 
should be held sacred. If moy un- 
cle had intended his son to benefit 
in any way by his death, he would 
have stated it. Oi consider that, 
in taking upon me the responsibilities 
of this property, Oi am incurring a 
sacred trust from moy uncle, and 
that, in administering it, Oi am bound 
to carry out his desires to the extent 
of moy ’umble ability. Moy cousin 
has sown the wind, and he must reap 
the whirlwind. It is only just. The 
vials of Gawd’s wrath were ever 
poured out on the disobedient child.” 

“But still, Luke,” urged Mrs. 
Thornleigh meekly,—“I do not 
wish to seem to question what you 
think right, for you are so much wiser 


and better than I—don’t you think, 
when your uncle was lying on his 
death-bed, he probably regretted his 
harshness to Edward, and that he 
would then have undone the work of 
disinheritance, if he could ?” 

“Oi think not. Oi should not 
under similar circumstances, and we 
have the same blood in our veins. 
But all that is mere hypothesis, and 
it would be wrong to act upon it in 
the face of his plainly expressed wish 
in writing. And now Oi beg you 
will never again allude to Edward 
Thornleigh. He has disgraced his 
family.” 

“ Yes, dear,” assented Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh submissively, and that was the 
first and the last time she attempted 
to plead for the wealthy rector’s dis- 
inherited cousin; but she often 
thought of him, and it filled her 
affectionate heart with sadness, 
marring the enjoyment she would 
otherwise have derived from their 
unlooked-for increase of fortune. 

Having almost persuaded himself 
that in ignoring Edward Thornleigh’s 
existence, he was acting in a praise- 
worthy manner, and that the being 
compelled to do so in deferenceto his 
uncle’s wish, was a source of pain to 
him, the same day Mr. Thornleigh 
proceeded to London, and, after a 
satisfactory interview with Messrs. 
Todey & Bosch, at which he ar- 
ranged that they should transact his 
business, he parted from them with 
mutual professions of esteem, and 
returned to Scratton, shortly after- 
wards taking possession of Thorn- 
leigh. 

It had for some time been Mr. 
Thornleigh’s intention to take the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, for 
the simple reason that his predecessor 
had held that grade, and, now that 
he had become master of Thornleigh 
he felt that the step must be no 
longer delayed. 

A few Sundays afterwards, there- 
fore, he informed his congregation 
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in his most pompous and impressive 
Style, that he meditated taking the 
above-mentioned degree, and that, 
for that purpose, it became necessary 
that he should withdraw himself 
from them for afew weeks, in order 
to give himself leisure for the requi- 
It was perfectly well- 
known to many members of his flock 
that all that would be required of 
him, before the conf of the 
degree, was that he should pay a 
certain fee and preach a sermon in 
Latin at the University, which any- 
one could write for him. He was 
certainly incompetent to write it 
himself. 

So, for about three weeks, the 
charge of his flock was committed to 
the new curate ; and, at the end of 
that time, the reverend gentleman, 
a Doctor of Divinity now, reappeared 
at Scratton, clad in a coat of con- 
siderably longer skirts than he had 
previously worn, and wearing a hat 
rather lower in the crown than was 
his wont, with a broad brim turned 
up very much at the sides, and 
depressed in front. On the whole, 
his Doctor’s costume did not improve 
his appearance. 

On the first Sunday after his re- 
turn from the University he was 
seen making his way, a good hour 
before the time for morning service, 
from Thornleigh to Scratton, carry- 
ing under his arm a brown paper 
parcel open at the ends, from which 
ends portions of scarlet silk pro- 
truded—the new Doctor’s hood. He 
proceeded direct to the boys’ school, 
and, having entered it, made his way 
to the upper end, where was a raised 
desk, which was usually occupied 
by the schoolmaster. This he 
mounted, and having laid upon it 
the parcel with the scarlet ends de- 
pending from it, which were suffered 
to fall gracefully over the edge of the 
desk, proceeded to address the as- 
sembled boys. 

“Boys! do you see this hat?” 


And he pointed towards the portion 
of his attire indicated. 

The boys could not well avoid 
seeing it, their pastor being mounted 
on a platform two feet above the 
floor, and standing over six feet in 
height. Perhaps because the fact 
was self-evident, they considered it 
unnecessary to reply to his question. 
At any rate, his inquiry met with no 
response, 

“Now, boys, do you know what 
this hat means ?” 

Still not a word from the little 
urchins before him: they were evi- 
dently awestruck. 

“‘Of course you don’t,” continued 
the Rector. “Now, boys, Oj7’'ll ex- 
plain to you in as simple language 
as Oi can command what this hat 
means. No one but a gentleman 
and a great scholar can wear a hat 
like this. Now, boys, suppose you 
give three cheers for this hat.” 

“ Hip, hip, hurrah!” shouted the 
boys. They were fond of cheering, 
though they had little regard for the 
present object of their cheers. 

The Rector’s vanity was gratified. 
With a grim smile he descended 
from the rostrum, stalked out of the 
schoolroom with his hood under his 
arm, and, shortly aftewards, de- 
lighted (?) his congregation with the 
English version of the sermon which 
had won for him the coveted degree. 

Doctor Thornleigh’s ambition next 
took the form of a desire to be 
placed on the commission of the 
peace for the county; and he 
found as little difficulty in the accom- 
plishment of his wishes in this re- 
spect as in the previous instance. 
What better qualification for sitting 
in judgment on his fellow-men could 
a man have than the possession of 
an income closely approaching fif- 
teen thousand a-year, and, withal, 
holding the grade of Doctor of Di- 
vinity ? 

So the Reverend Luke Thornleigh 
obtained the privilege of writing the 
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letters J.P. after his name, in addi- 
tion to those of D.D. 

Doctor Thornleigh speedily dis- 
covered that his newly-acquired 
wealth and position in the county 
subjected him to one responsibility 
with which he would willingly have 
dispensed, that was the necessity of 
assisting with money some of the 
charitable institutions which con- 
tinually brought their claims under 
his notice ; but he made a virtue of 
necessity, and contrived to give with 
tolerable grace as little money as 
would enable him to escape the 
epithet miserly. 

Now, if the reader shares the sen- 
timents of the chronicler towards 
Doctor Thornleigh, he will be glad 
to learn that he has seen the last of 
him for some little time to come. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MOTHERLY LOVE. 


Srx years have caused my heroine to 
develop into a lovely child of win- 
ning, though pensive disposition. 
The likeness which Mrs. Atkins had 
professed to trace in the infant to its 
mother had now become unmistak- 
able; but, notwithstanding, in the 
face of the daughter the cold, hard 
expression which so marred the 
countenance of the mother was 
wholly wanting. In fact, in the 
eyes, the features which detracted 
from the expression in Mrs. Edward 
Thornleigh’s face, Annie Thornleigh 
“favoured,” as they say in the North, 
herfather— instead of possessing cold, 
bluish-grey eyes, she had deep blue 
ones—of so deep a hue, indeed, as 
to approach a violet shade. 

But, though only six years of age, 
the poor little thing had known none 
of the joyousness which should pro- 
perly have accompanied her years. 
The dislike evinced for her by her 
mother and grandmother at her 
birth had continued to increase year 


by year, uutil they had arrived at a 
positive hatred of the child. She 
was the subject of their constant ill- 
usage—never a day passed without 
her being chastised with more or 
less severity for the most trivial 
faults—frequently for no fault what- 
ever. 

Under these circumstances it can 
be no matter of surprise that her un- 
natural relatives had succeeded. in 
obliterating the affection she had 
originally entertained for them. 
Seeing that her presence only 
caused her mother and grandmother 
annoyance, and resulted in ill-usage 
to herself, she spent as little time as 
possible with them, and lived almost 
entirely with the servants. She held 
her kind nursemaid, who still formed 
a portion of the household, in great 
affection, and the girl retained her 
original love for her charge. Sarah 
sympathised with the poor child’s 
lonely position, and shielded her, as 


far as lay in her power, from the - 


effects of Mrs. Thornleigh’s ill-tem- 
per, often taking upon herself Annie’s 
little sins. But for her kindness the 
child would, in all probability, have 
grown up wholly uneducated, as her 
mother made no attempt to instruct 
her. Sarah, however, to the best of 
her ability, had taught her to read. 
As it was, truth compels me to ad- 
mit that, owing to her association 
with the servants, and with children 
in a far lower sphere in life than her- 
self, my heroine was, at this period 
of her existence, a very vulgar little 
girl. 
The letter of reconciliation Mrs. 
Thornleigh had proposed writing to 
her husband, on seeing the announce- 
ment of his father’s death in the 
Times, but the penning of which, by 
Mrs. Atkins’ advice, had been post- 
poned, had not been written at all; 
for Mrs. Somers had given a prompt 
reply to the lady’s inquiry, informing 
her of the disposition Mr. Thorn- 
leigh, of Thornleigh, had made of his 
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property, and, in consequence of 
this information, Mrs. Thornleigh 
had fully concurred in the wisdom of 
her mother’s counsel. 

Mr. Atkins had succumbed to the 
effects of penal servitude about a 
year before this ; and, after the first 
grief the event occasioned (for Mr. 
Atkins had been an affectionate hus- 
band and father), both mother and 
daughter thought it the best thing 
that could have happened—doubt- 
less his return, when the time of his 
incarceration should have expired, 
would have greatly compromised 
their position. 

George Winter had verified the 
prognostications of Mr. Atkins ; he 
now held the identical post which 
had been occupied by the latter at 
Ferriham, and his income amounted 
to fifteen hundred a-year. 

Without religion, without con- 
science, without principle, his sole 
aim in life was to get money, but so 
to get it as not to expose himself to 
the animadversions of society. There 
was no villany, however, which would 
deter him from his purpose if he 
could see his way to its conceal- 
ment. He had only one soft place 
in his heart, and it was the softer in 
comparison "with the hardness of all 
other places in it, and that was his 
love for Ellen Thornleigh. Her 
marriage had been a great blow to 
him, which he had never entirely 
overcome. In spite of her father’s 
frauds and their punishment, and 
her marriage with Edward Thorn- 
leigh, which he knew had been ac- 
tuated solely by mercenary motives, 
had she been free, he would at once 
have made her his wife. Every 
year he paid her and her mother 
several visits, which prevented his 
forgetting his disappointment. Per- 
haps he, like Mrs. Thornleigh, hoped 
that the climate of Demerara would 
prove fatal to Edward Thornleigh, 
and so give him the opportunity of ac- 
complishing his most earnest desire. 


Edward Thornleigh had never 
been informed of the birth of his 
daughter; had he heard of it, he 
would probably have returned to 
England. He was of an affectionate 
disposition, and the many miles that 
intervened between him and home 
= him yearn for something to 
ove. 

One morning, Annie Thornleigh 
being now six years old, the post 
brought a letter in a foreign enve- 
lope, addressed to Mrs. Thornleigh. 
It was from a stranger, an English- 
man in Demerara, and announced 
the death of Edward Thornleigh 
about a month previously. It con- 
tained no message from the poor 
fellow to either wife or father, but 
simply stated that he had been gra- 
dually sinking for a long time, and 
had, at length, died apparently 
through sheer exhaustion, but, in 
fact, of what is commonly called a 
broken heart—a complaint ridiculed 
by many as mythical, but which 
nevertheless has called many a poor 
aching soul to its rest. 

And how did the young widow 
receive the intelligence? Was 
she afflicted with remorse, or even 
a moment’s regret for that poor 
young husband, whose whole pro- 
spects in life she had marred, and 
whom she had banished to his 
death? No; no remorse as to her- 
self, no pity for him—her sole feel- 
ing was that of satisfaction and 


Telief at the thought that she was 


free. 

“This zs good news!” she ex- 
claimed. And her tone could not 
have betrayed greater satisfaction 
had she learnt that, by some freak 
of fortune, Thornleigh had become 
hers. 

“What a relief !—I am free at last, 
mamma!” 

“Free!” reiterated Mrs. Atkins, 
bounding from her chair in a perfect 
frenzy of delight. ‘Do you mean 
to say your husband isdead? What 
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a real blessing! Let me see the 
letter. I hope there is no mistake 
about it.” 

Mrs. Thornleigh tossed the letter 
to her mother as she replied, “‘ No, 
it is clear enough—it is written by 
some one employed by the same 
firm.” 

Mrs. Thornleigh was in walking 
attire when the letter arrived; she 
was about to go on some errand, 
and, as the weather looked threat- 
ening, she held in her hand an um- 
brella, “There’s one slight draw- 


-back, however, mamma, to this good 


news—we shall have to remain in 
mourning — just when the time for 
papa had expired. I do hate black 
—it does not suit my complexion : 
and I shall have to go into widow’s 
weeds. I’llnot wear a poke bonnet, 
however.” 

“Yes, we must continue our 
mourning—we are bound to pay due 
regard to the observances of society. 
There’s one consolation, however— 
we shall be able to wear out all our 
old black—it will cost less than going 
into colours,” said Mrs. Atkins. 

“Yes, but I look such a fright in 
black ; I hate it! Ah, well, I must 
put up with it.” And Mrs, Thorn- 
leigh heaved a sigh of resignation, 
Then she continued, “ We had better 
insert the death in the Zimes, and 
also in the Ferriham Courier—par- 
ticularly in the latter.” 

She was determined that no time 
should be lost in informing George 
Winter that she was free to entertain 
his proposals. “I suppose this will 
do—‘On the sth ultimo, at Deme- 
rara, Edward, only son of the late 
Edward Thornleigh, in the’-— Upon 
my word, mamma, I ’ve forgotten his 
age—how old was he? ‘Twenty- 
eight? Thanks! — ‘ twenty-ninth 
year of his age.’” 

Little Annie had been in the 
room during the whole of this time, 
but had not uttered a word. Until 
her mother had dictated the above 


announcement, she had not under- 
stood the conversation. Some one 
was dead, she knew, and that her 
mother and grandmother were 
pleased ; but who that person was 
she had not the most remote idea. 


She did know, however, that Edward: 


Thornleigh was her father, and that 
he lived in Demerara, for so much 
the nursemaid had told her ; but the 
heartlessness with which Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh had received the intelligence 
so horrified the child that she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, mamma, 
dead ?” 

Mrs. Thornleigh turned her face, 
full of malice, upon her littledaughter, 
as she replied : 

““What’s that to you, you little 
wretch? Poor papa, indeed! Yes, 
he is dead—thank God !” 

‘*Oh, mamma, how can you be so 
wicked ?” exclaimed Annie, impul- 
sively, her indignation and _ horror 
entirely neutralising the awe with 
which she usually regarded her 
mother. It was seldom, indeed, that 
her voice was heard in the presence 
of this heartless mother and daugh- 
ter, save in answer to a question. 

Mrs. Thornleigh was astonished 
at her daughter’s audacity. She 
darted upon her with fury. 

“* How dare you speak so to me? 
I'll teach you—there !” 

And she gave the poor child a 
terrible blow on the head with the 
umbrella she still held in her hand. 

Annie fell screaming to the 
floor. 


is poor papa 


“Don’t make that horrid noise ; 


and get up directly, or I'll give you 
something to cry for,” exclaimed the 
affectionate parent. 

The child paid no heed to the 
threat, but remained where she was, 
screaming as loudly as she could. 

Both Mrs. Thornleigh and her 
mother now began to feel alarmed, 
and to think that the little one might 


be seriously hurt, and, on regarding 
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her more closely, discovered a crim- 
son stream issuing from her head. 

The screaming ceased ; the child 
had fainted. 

Mrs. Thornleigh was now seriously 
frightened ; she saw, on examina- 
tion, that her daughter’s head was 
badly cut, and bleeding copiously ; 
and, though no motherly sympathy 
filled her heart, she was afraid that 
her cruelty might become known. 
Both women were now doing their 
utmost to stanch the flow of blood, 
but unsuccessfully. 

“We had better send for Harold,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Thornleigh, rising 
from her knees beside the child, 
where she had placed herself to ex- 
amine her injuries. Then she 
added, her tone exhibiting the irri- 
tation she felt, ‘ Nasty little thing ! 
she’s always doing something to an- 
noy one.” 

The nursemaid was. at once des- 
patched for Harold Somers; and 
being informed that his services 
were required for her pet, she quickly 
found herself at Mr. Ellis’s house. 
Fortunately the assistant was within, 
and he immediately returned with 
the maid. 

On examination, he found that a 
large strip of flesh in the shape of a 
V had been raised from the skull ; 
the ferule of Mrs. Thornleigh’s um- 
brella having caught it and pushed 
it forwards. As the flow of blood 


had almost ceased on his arrival, he. 


had but to sew up the wound. ‘This 
done, hé ordered the nursemaid to 
place the child in bed, and promised 
to call later in the day. As soon as 
he had done all that he considered 
necessary for Annie, he addressed 
himself to her mother. 

“T am surprised at you, Ellen,” 
he said, indignantly ; “you told me 
that the child had injured her head 
by a fall, but it is perfectly evident to 
me that that cut is the result of a 
violent blow. The wound is on the 
top of her head, and could not have 


been caused by a fall. I know you 
habitually ill-use the poor little thing ; 
but you had better not carry your 


violence too far, or you may chance. 


to find yourself standing in the dock, 
on an indictment for murder.” 

Ridiculous!” replied Mrs, 
Thornleigh, sulkily ; “as if I did it 
on purpose. It was quite an acci- 
dent. I did not know I had hit her 
so hard. After all, it’s only a skin 
wound, and, had it not been for the 
bleeding, I should not have sent for 
you. Such nonsense, making so 
much fuss about it !” 


“At any rate, you have bared 


nearly two inches of bone, and, let 
me tell you, it may turn out more 
serious than you imagine. It may 
result in brain fever. She must be 
kept perfectly quiet and carefully 
watched. Recollect, if any ill con- 
sequences—not to disguise my mean- 
ing, I may say fatal consequences— 
should ensue, you will stand in a 
very unpleasant predicament. Skin- 
deep, as you term the wound, the 
scar it will leave will last for her 
lifetime, a continual memorial of your 
unmotherly, ay, unwomanly con- 
duct.” 

“You're a very fine preacher, 
Harold,” replied his cousin, scoff- 
ingly. “It’s a pity you were not 
brought up to the Church, I’m 
afraid you have made a mistake in 
your vocation.” 

“T can only say that I hope that 
defiant tone is assumed,” he returned. 
“Tf you have as little regret for your 
conduct as you appear to have, you 
are more hardened even than I be- 
lieve you to be.” 

“Tf you ’ve nothing more pleasant 
to talk about,” Mrs. Atkins inter- 
posed, “I think you had better take 
your de . 
for to lecture Ellen, but in your pro- 
fessional capacity.” 

“ T shall say no more, but am much 
surprised. I shall call again to see 
Annie before night.” 


You were not sent. 
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And without wishing his aunt and 
cousin good-bye, so intense was his 
disgust at their behaviour, Harold 
Somers left the house. 

“IT do believe Harold grows more 
bearish every day,” remarked Mrs. 
Thornleigh, when she and her mother 
were once more alone; but do you 
think there’s anything in what he 
said about brain-fever ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure—at any 
rate the child must have every at- 
tention. If anything were to happen, 
I feel sure that boy would make it 
as unpleasant as he could for us.” 

So every care was taken of the 
little ill-used one, and no brain-fever 
supervened, but it was several weeks 
before she entirely recovered. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MRS, EDWARD THORNLEIGH’S SECOND 
VENTURE. 


THE announcement of the death of 
Edward Thornleigh was duly in- 
serted in the Zimes and Ferriham 
Courier, and that in the latter news- 
paper in course met the eye of George 
Winter, being the most pleasurable 
item of intelligence he had received 
for many years. 

He was undecided at first as to 
writing to the young widow on the 
subject, but, after due consideration, 
resolved not to do so; a letter of 
condolence would have been a farce, 
knowing, as he did, that Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh would 1egard her husband’s 
decease with satisfaction, and would 
have savoured strongly of hypocrisy ; 
while a congratulatory epistle seemed 
too indelicate to be entertained. He 
therefore took no notice to them 
of the announcement which heralded 
the accomplishment of his desires— 
for he entertained little doubt that, 
when he asked Mrs. Thornleigh to 
share his_home, her answer would 


be in the affirmative. 


About a month afterwards, how- 


ever, he paid a visit to Tenbury, 
and the welcome with which he met 
at the hands of the two ladies was all 
that he could desire. He did not 
affect to believe that Mrs. ‘Thorn- 
leigh regretted her husband’s death, 
and, in his first conversation with 
her, referred to it as a fortunate event. 
Seeing that she was of the same 
opinion, he lost no time in laying his 
proposals before her. 

_ “Ellen,” quoth he, “I have long 
loved you—I am sure you must have 
seen it; and before you met your 
late husband, I used sometimes to 
think that you liked me sufficiently 
to consent to be my wife. On his 
appearance, however, I saw I had 
no chance, and that you did not in- 
tend your feelings to stand in the 
way of what you believed would open 
to you such splendid prospects. I 
do not upbraid you for this—I would 
rather think that you never loved 
any one but me. In spite of your 
marriage I have never ceased to love 
you, and now you are once more free, 
shall my patient affection have its re- 
ward? Will you give me yourself?” 

She remained silent for a few 
moments—just long enough to be- 
tray no indiscreet haste in accept- 
ing the proposal which was so wel- 
come to her,—for, as has been stated, 
Mrs. Atkins and her daughter enter- 
tained great respect for the observ- 
ances of society,—and then replied, 
without the slightest hesitation, “I 
will not attempt to deny that I loved 
you, George, even when I married 
Edward Thornleigh. For this I 
shall never forgive myself; but I 
should not have acted as I did had 
not mamma urged me.” 

(“ So,” mentally exclaimed George 
Winter, “it was you, you old cat, 
who made that marriage —I won't 
forget that in a hurry, you old match- 
maker !”) 

“T know now that I acted very 
wrongly, but how bitterly have I 
been punished! And to think that 
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all these years you have gone on 
loving me! O, George, it is so noble 
of you—I can never repay such de- 
votion. But have you recollected 
the slur attaching to us through 
papa’s unfortunate conduct? Would 
you marry the daughter of a con- 
victed felon, for there should be no 
false delicacy about terms between 
us? I would not marry you if I 
thought there was even a possibility 
of your ever hereafter reproaching 
me with my parentage. No, George, 
much as I love you, I would rather 
remain as I am than you should ever 
regret having made me your wife.” 

My darling !” he exclaimed with 
vehemence, as he pressed her to his 
side; “how could you deem me 
so mean? Never will I reproach 
you with anything. I care less for 
your father’s faults than for your 
marriage with Thornleigh ; as I have 
ignored that, you need have little 
fear that I shall ever reproach you 
with that for which you were in no 
way responsible. I hope I can dis- 
tinguish a misfortune from a fault.” 

“And you're guite sure you will 
never regret your proposal, George ?” 
This was in a wheedling tone. 

“Regret it? Never! Become 
my wife, and I shall not have a de- 
sire unaccomplished.” 

“Well, George, I’m yours. May 
my second marriage turn out a hap- 
pier one than my first !” 

“Amen!” said George Winter. 
“ But we must endeavour to forget 
that that ever took place.” 

And he folded her unresisting 
form in his close embrace. So the 
compact between these two wretches, 
whose sole’ virtue lay in the sin- 
cerity of their love for each other, 
was sealed ; for, so far as Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh was capable of entertaining 
affection, she loved George Winter, 
though it was but a cold-blooded 
love, after all ; and the moment she 
became affianced to him was the 
happiest she had ever experienced. 


Now the sentimental reader, espe- 
cially if he or she has had the bene- 
fit of experience in such matters, may 
regard the foregoing as rather a 
matter-of-fact courtship, in which 
opinion I entirely coincide ; but it 
should be borne in mind that widows 
are proverbially expected to meet a 
man at least half-way, and that the 
coyness looked for in a maiden 
would be somewhat ott of place if 
assumed by a lady to whom the pro- 
spect of matrimony was deficient in 
the charm of novelty. On the whole, 
therefore, I, am disposed to think 


that Mrs. Thornleigh, having regard — 


to her disposition, passed through 
the ordeal of receiving a proposal of 
marriage with tolerable credit to her- 
self. ; 
Mrs. Atkins viewed her daughter’s 
engagement with the greatest satis- 
faction, and was all smiles and 
blandishments to her future son-in- 
law. He, however, had not for- 
gotten that it was owing to her 
mother’s influence that Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh’s first marriage had been 
brought about, and inwardly vowed 
that it should be long before the old 
lady became acquainted with the 
pattern of his drawing-room carpet. 
The account he had received from 
both Mrs. Atkins and her daughter, 
and had believed, never having heard 
any other, of the circumstances lead- 
ing to Edward Thornleigh’s expa- 
triation, was very different from the 
truth. They had informed him that, 
as soon as the young man had been 
satisfied that his father would do 
nothing for him, he had deserted his 
wife, in spite of all her expostula- 
tions, and betaken himself to De- 
merara, in order to escape the 
responsibility of supporting her. It 
was only natural that this statement 
should have increased George Win- 
ter’s hatred of his deceased rival, 
whom he had always dislik 
his sympathy and love for , 
serted (?) wife. 
M 
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His dislike of the innocent me- 
morial of Edward Thornleigh was 
almost as strong as that of the poor 
child’s mother. He could not en- 
dure the sight of her, as it reminded 
him of his deceased rival ; whenever, 
therefore, he paid his zmamorata a 
visit, the little one was kept to her 
room upstairs. 

It was decided that Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh and George Winter should not 
be married until the expiration of 
twelve months from the date of her 
first husband’s death; for, as Mrs. 
Atkins had remarked, when the 
question of Mrs. Thornieigh’s weeds 
had been mooted, due regard must 
be paid to the ordinances of society, 
however much it might militate 
against personal feelings. So Mrs, 
Thornleigh would have to wait nine 
months before engaging in a second 
venture in the matrimonial lottery. 

The time, however, passed, and it 
now wanted only three weeks to 
the period which should see Mrs. 
Thornleigh throw off her weeds, and, 
with them, the name she had so fre- 
quently cursed. 

George Winter was paying a short 
visit to Tenbury ; the last before the 
wedding. He and Mrs. Thornleigh 
were taking a stroll together in the 
neighbourhood. 

“There is one question,” remarked 
the lover, after a short pause in the 
conversation, “ which should be dis- 
cussed before our marriage—about 
that child. It isuseless my attempt- 
ing to disguise from you that I 
greatly dislike the sight of her. I 
must admit I have made no endea- 
vour to overcome this feeling, as I 
should probably have done had I 
failed to perceive that you do not 
regard her with much affection. I 
wish so far as I can, to get rid of 
everything which reminds me of 
your previous marriage, and I am 
convinced that it will be for our 
mutual happiness that she should 
not reside with us. In fact, I tell 


you candidly, I could not bear that 
man’s child in my house.” 

And how did the lady receive this 
audacious speech? What, think you, 
were her feelings towards the man 


who could express such sentiments . 


towards her only child? Did she 
break out into a torrent of passion, 
and declare her horror and contempt 
for the heartless wretch who would 
tear her from her little one, adding 
that, now she knew him in his real 
character, no power on earth should 
induce her to link her fate with his? 
Did she thank him for having shown 
himself in his true colours before the 
indissoluble knot was tied, and so 
spared her from passing her future life 
with a man she must loathe? Did 
she even appeal to his mercy for her 
child, begging that it might not be 
separated from her, and promising 
she would do her utmost that the 
innocent object of his dislike should 
not annoy him, should be kept out 
of his sight as much as possible ? 

Nothing of the sort ; let her reply, 
which was uttered with the utmost 
nonchalance (a favourite dog might 
have been the subject of their con- 
versation), speaks for itself. 

“T can quite enter into your feel- 
ings, George ; the child is certainly 
no favourite of mine, but I really 
don’t know what canbedone. I am 
sure mamma will not take charge 
of her—she dislikes her so much as 
I do.” 

Most men would have recoiled 
with loathing from the woman who 
could so speak of her own flesh and 
blood, and would have feared to 
make her the mother of their own 
children ; but George Winter was so 
entirely without heart, save in his 
infatuation for the beautiful widow, 
and her sentiments so exactly coin- 
cided with his own, that he actually 
received pleasure at hearing her give 
them expression. 

Many persons of poetical and 
imaginative minds delight in the 
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belief, that, after death, disem- 
bodied spirits interest themselves 
in the thoughts, desires, and most se- 
cret motives of those they have left 
behind. If the poor young fellow, 
so shamefully deserted, could only 
have known his wife’s treatment of 
his child, and the words just uttered 
to George Winter, would not his soul 
have writhed in agony akin than 
hell itself? Could he suffer greater 
torture than to see his helpless child 
endure ill-usage, and he powerless to 
protect her? Oh, no, there cannot 
be a doubt that ‘the period which 
elapses between death and the final 
judgment is one long blank. Those 
who have gone from us know nothing 
of our present actions—lose all re- 
collection of us ; and will remain in 
ignorance until Time merges into 
Eternity—perhaps, nay probably, for 
ever ! 

“Then you agree with me in not 
wishing to have her at Ferriham?” 
resumed the gentleman coolly. 

Oh, certainly, if it could be man- 
aged.” This from the mother. 

“ Perhaps Dr. Thornleigh will do 
something for her ; I will see him. 
Next to you and your mother, he is 
the child’s nearest relative, and ought 
to come forward, since he has 
stepped into all the property that 
ought to have been hers. What do 
you think ?” 

“There is no harm in asking him ; 
but I very much doubt whether he 
will do anything for her.” 

“ Well, I will try, at any rate; if 
he refuse I will pay some one to 
take charge of the child. There are 
plenty of working people who are 


"only too glad to do that sort of thing 


on payment of a very small sum.” 

This heartless suggestion was evi- 
dently regarded by the poor child’s 
mother as a “happy thought,” for 
she replied, quite cheerfully, “ Oh, 
yes, that will be far the best plan! 
Iam so glad it occured to you! How 
clever of you to have thought of it! 


It will relieve us all from so much 
annoyance,” 

Annie’s future having been thus 
decided upon, the subject was 
allowed to fall to the ground. 

In accordance with this arrange- 
ment, a few days subsequently, 
George Winter called upon Dr. 
Thornleigh. It was his first intro- 
duction tothe Rector, and from the 
austerity of the reverend gentleman’s 
countenance, he did not augur a 
favourable result to his mission. 
The Doctor waved his hand grandly 
in the direction of a chair, begging 


his visitor to be seated, after which _ 


he placed himself in another chair, 
and inquired the object of their in- 
terview. Without circumlocution, 
George Winter plunged at once into 
the matter in hand. 

“T presume you are acquainted 
with the death of your cousin, Mr. 
Edward Thornleigh, Dr. Thornleigh ? 

This was the subject which of all 
others the clergyman most detested ; 
consequently, on its introduction on 
the /afis, an ominous frown over- 
spread his brow. He made no re- 


ply, however, simply bowing assent. » 
“Are you also acquainted with - 
the fact of his having left a daugh- © 


ter?” resumed Winter. 

“Oi was not aware of it, but the 
fact does not possess the ‘slightest 
interest for me.” 

“T am sorry for that. However, 
I will explain. In about a fortnight’s 
time I expect to make Mrs. Edward 
Thornleigh my wife. I 

“Pardon me, moy dear young 
friend, but Oi am at a loss to under- 
stand why you have thought it 
necessary to impart that piece of in- 
formation to me. Mrs. Edward 
Thornleigh was not recognised. by 


my late revered uncle, and 


his representative, however painful 
to my feelings, am bound..toypursue 
the same line of conduct, Oi -re- 
gard it as a sacred duty to the depart- 


ed, which Oiam bound to fulfil, Oi 
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mean no disparagement to Mrs. 
Edward Thornleigh—pray under- 
stand me.” 

“Mrs. Edward Thornleigh is no 
relative of yours, sir,” replied Win- 
ter, waxing rather warm, as was 
natural at hearing his fiance thus al- 
luded to; but he tried to control 
himself, for the sake of the money 
he hoped he should thereby save :— 
“and asks no recognition from you— 
she has already suffered too much at 
the hands of one member of your 
family to desire to extend her ac- 
quaintanceship to any other. My 
business with you is as to the child, 
who zs a relative of yours. The sight 
of her possesses so many painful 
associations both for Mrs. Edward 
Thornleigh and myself, that we feel 
it would be very desirable she should 
reside elsewhere than with us, and 
the object of my visit is to ascertain 
whether you will provide for her 
maintenance.” 

“ Moy dear Christian friend, O’i 
provide for the child’s mainten- 
ance!” And Dr. Thornleigh look- 
ed as if no more unreasonable 
suggestion could have been made to 
him. “Oi could not, fora moment, 
think of acting in so reprehensible 
a manner. Why, Oi should be acting 
in direct opposition to moy dear 
uncle’s expressed wish—actually in- 
sulting the dead! Ihave taken upon 
myself a sacred trust, which Oi am 
bound to carry out, as my revered 
uncle would approve. Were Oi to 
expend one penny of his money on 
Edward Thornleigh, Oi should be 
breaking the conditions, morally, on 
which Oi received it. Oi should re- 
gard myself as a sort of swindler, in 
fact. Moy dear sir, you must see 
that yourself, if you will give the 
‘matter a little consideration. But 
as a minister of the Gospel allow me 
to present this subject to you ina 
new light. This poor fatherless 
child is evidently the object of your 
‘dislike. Here 1s a grand opportu- 


nity for the mortification of the flesh. 
Regard her in the light of a trial 
sent by Almighty Gawd for the sub- 
jugation of your own worldly feel- 
ings. Strive to overcome your sen- 
timents of aversion, that so you may 
derive great benefit to your soul. 
The greater your dislike to the child, 
the greater your opportunity, and 
the greater credit to you in over- 
coming it. And, when you have 
succeeded in obliteratiag it, consider 
what a noble victory you will have 
achieved over yourself. O my friend, 
were Oi in your place, Oi should 
consider it a great privilege to be 
deemed worthy to be so tried.” 
And Dr. Thornleigh turned his cold, 
stony eyes up to the ceiling, as 
though quite overcome with pious 
rhapsody. 

“Well, sir, ” replied George Win- 
ter, curtly, “those being your senti- 
ments, I wonder you are not desirous 
of having the privilege transferred 
to yourself. I shall be very happy 
to waive my claim, since I attach no 
value to it. But we are wandering 
somewhat from the subject. You 
were saying that you would not feel 
justified in spending any of your 
uncle’s money on Edward Thorn- 
leigh. Now, I was not speaking of 
him, but of his daughter. She has 
done nothing to incur your deceased 
uncle’s displeasure. If anyone is 
to blame, it is her father; she has 
not been guilty of disobedience.” 

“Moy dear young friend, what 
you say is very true ; but we are in- 
formed in Gawd’s word, that the sins 
of the fathers are visited on the chil- 
dren—yes, even to the third and. 
fourth generation, Oiam very sorry 
for the dear child, but am powerless. 
to help her. Her own father’s sinful 
disobedience has brought this trouble- 
upon her, and she has thus become 
a living instance of the infallible 
truth of the Word of Gawd.” 

“T think you, sir, least of anyone, 
should have anything to say against 
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Edward Thornleigh,” replied George 
Winter sharply (he felt his temper 
rapidly leaving him), since you have 
profited so largely by his ‘ sinful dis- 
obedience.’ You have come into 
the large property that by right should 
have been his.” 

“Pardon me, moy dear Christian 
friend, Oi do not concede to Ed- 
ward Thornleigh any right to this 
property. It: has come into moy 
hands because Gawd Almighty so 


willed it, and Oi regard moy late un- : 


cle as only an ’umble instrument in 
the hands of Providence. In all 
probability Oi shall make a fitter 
use of the property, the responsibi- 
lity of which has devolved on me, 
than moy cousin would have done 
had he become its owner.” 

_ “Then, do you mean to say, sir, 
that notwithstanding all the benefit 
you have derived from Edward 
Thornleigh’s marriage, you decline 
to do anything for the maintenance 
of his daughter ?” 

“* Moy dear sir, it is very painful 
to me to be compelled to refuse your 
request, but Oi have explained why 
Oi think it wrong to accede to it. 
If, by any chance, the dear child has 
not been baptised, Oi shall be hap- 
py to perform the ceremony. Far 
be it from me, a minister of the Gos- 
pel, to abstain from using every 
means of leading Gawd’s lambs into 
His fold. He has said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto Me.’ Moy 
Christian friend 

But he was interrupted by his 
hearer, now thoroughly aroused. 

“T’m not your Christian friend, 
sir. Be good enough to reserve such 
epithets for your flock.” 

Dr. Thornleigh scrutinised his 
visitor with astonishment. He was 
not accustomed to be thus bearded, 
and in his own house too. 

“Oi think, sir, moy sacred call- 
ing is entitled to some respect,” he 
replied. 

“Your sacred calling is disgraced 


in your person, sir. I care not to 
hear any more of your sacrilegious 
twaddle ; keep it for your pulpit. Moy 
dear Christian friend,” added George 
Winter, now worked up into a tow- 
ering passion, “I’ve no doubt the 
child has been baptised ; I dare say 
she’s had the measles too, if it’s any 
satisfaction to you to know it. I 
have only this to add, sir—the child 
is no relative of mine, and, I am 
fully determined, shall not reside 
with me. She has no claim on me, 
though I am aware I shall be legally 
liable for her support when I marry 
her mother—she és a relative of 
yours, and has a claim upon you; 
and, if you elect to repudiate that 
claim, I shall place her in the charge 
of some labouring people, paying 
them for her maintenance. In that 
case she will be brought up as one 
of them. It is for you to judge whe- 
ther you choose one bearing your 
name to occupy such a position.” 
“Oi cannot alter my expressed 
decision—you are, of course, at 
liberty to take whatever course seems 
fit to you with reference to your 
stepdaughter. ‘The matter concerns 
me in no way, and Oi shall certain- 
ly do nothing to relieve you of a re- 


sponsibility which properly belongs * 


to you. Oi may, perhaps, be allowed 
to express a hope that, in any ar- 
rangement you may make, the dear 
child’s eternal welfare may be consi- 
dered, and that she may be placed 
with Gawd-fearing people, who will 
teach her the Gospel, and bring her 
up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

“ Well,” remarked George Winter, 
“JT have met many humbugs in my: 
life, of every profession ; but I never 
yet met with your equal. How can 
you, a minister of religion, whose 
duty it is to preach charity, act in so 
uncharitable a manner? And, worse 
than all, how can you dare to en- 
deavour to conceal your penurious- 
ness under the cloak of duty to the 
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dead? Do you suppose I am de- 
ceived by you? Why, the veriest 
fool could see through you. You 
are a disgrace to your cloth, sir. 
Such men as you bring the cause of 
religion into disrepute, notwithstand- 
ing your exalted sentiments. A fit 
man you are to have the care of 
souls! Why, you ought to be hunt- 
ed out of your pulpit! Possibly, at 
some future time, you may rue your 
conduct this day.” 

During the delivery of this speech, 
the reverend gentleman, fearing that 
Winter’s passion might hurry him to 
the commission of an act of personal 
violence to himself, had moved to- 
wards the bell, and rung it violently. 
George Winter did not choose to 
await the arrival of the servants in 
answer to this summons, and, as 
soon as he had ceased speaking, pre- 
pared for his departure. 

“The servants of the Master have 
at all times been subject to persecu- 
tion, and so ’umble a one as moyself 
cannot expect to escape. May Gawd 
give you a better heart, young man!” 
was the doctor’s reply to the forego- 
ing speech, uttered in a tone of the 
most ponderous solemnity. But 
George Winter did not hear the cler- 
gyman’s aspiration for his welfare, 
for, before the latter had concluded 
speaking, the young man had quit- 
ted the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. WINTER’S RECEPTION. 


SHORTLY after the stormy interview 
between George Winter and Dr. 
Thornleigh, chronicled in the fore- 
going chapter, according to previous 
arrangement, the former and Mrs, 
Edward Thornleigh became man 
and wife. 

Immediately after the ceremony 
the newly-married couple started for 
London, accompanied by my littie 
heroine. Intending to spend a few 


weeks in the metropolis, they enga- 
ged apartments in Wessex Street, 
Strand, and Mr. Winter’s first em- 
ployment on his arrival there was to 
find some woman in one of the low, 
unhealthy districts of London, to 
take charge of Annie, the hope both 
of himself and of his amiable wife 
being that the child might shortly 
succumb to the influence of bad at- 
mosphere and poor living. Indeed, 
it was on this account that the wor- 
thy couple had selected London for 
their honeymoon, 

After a careful scrutiny, therefore, 
of the ‘“ Houndsditch Observer,” 
the “‘ Clerkenwell Regenerator,” the 
“Bethnal-Green Advertiser,” and 
the “Whitechapel Democrat,” he 
selected several advertisements sig- 
nifying that those who had inserted 
them were desirous of adopting, or 
taking charge of children, and de- 
spatched notes to half-a-dozen 
women, whom, from their advertise- 
ments, he thought likely, instructing 
them to call in Wessex Street the 
next day but one, and fixing a 
different hour for each person. 

Accordingly, on that day, his ex- 
pected visitors made their appear- 
ance. 

The first was a cleanly, pleasant- 
looking woman of five-and-thirty, 
and George Winter quickly decided 
that she would not answer his pur- 
pose. However, for form’s sake, it 
was necessary that he should put a 
few questions. 

“You have called about taking 
charge of a child, I think?” he 
therefore remarked ‘interrogatively. 

“Yes, sir!” at the same time 
dropping a curtsey. 

“ Ah—have you any family ?” 

“T ’ave, sir—six on ’em, an’ as 
fine a children as you’d wish to see. 
It ’ud do your ’eart good to look at 
’em, sir. I’ve brought one on ’em 
with me, which I’ll bring ‘im up, if 
you’ re anyways desirous of seein’ 
im,” 
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“Oh, never mind ; that will not 
be necessary—I'll take your word 


'\ forit. And is your husband living ?” 


“°F is, sir; an’ as ’ardworkin’, 
steady a man as you'd wish to see. 
"E wouldn’t touch a drop o’ liquor 
—no, not if you was to go down on 
your knees an’ ax ’im—and fearful 
kind with children. Ah, it’s not 
many a woman as is blessed with 
such a ’usband.” 

“Then what is your reason for 
wishing to take charge of a child ?” 

“ Axin’ your pardon, sir, ’e’s been 
down a long time with a accident, 
which it ’appened ’im a-tumblin’ off 
a-top of a scaffol’, an’ it’s made us 
run a bit in debt, which we ’adn’t 
oughter done, but couldn’t be ’elped, 
with eight bellies a-cryin’ out for 
food, an’ nobody earnin’ nothin’, 
which I thought if we took charge of 
a child—an’ Se shall be took care on 
like one o’ my own, bless it’s ’eart ! 
—it ’ud ’elp to pay our debts. But 
my ’usban’ been at ’is work agin a 
month come next Monday.” 

** Ah, I see—where do you live? 
Is it a healthy neighbourhood ?”. 

“ The Queen ’erself couldn’t wish 
for no ’ealthier, which I’ve ’eard it 
said as Buckingham Palace ain’t no 
great shakes in that respect ; an’ all 
just been drained an’ shored, which 
them as ’as to pay the taxes does 
grumble at it terrible. There’s green 
fields in front o’ the ’ouse, an’ not a 
pond within a mile for children to 
tumble in an’ drown theirselves. 
What age might the child be, sir? 
which if it ain’t weaned, my sister, 
as lives on’y two doors off, ’as just 
git ’er bed, an’ ’ll ’ave enough for 
two.” 

“Qh, the child will not require 
any sustenance of that nature,” re- 
plied Winter, with a smile which he 
was unable to suppress; “she is 
seven years of age.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir—it’s a girl, then. 
Poor darlin’! Mother dead, p'raps. 
. An’ what was you a-thinkin’ o’ 


payin’, sir, if I might make so bold 
as to ax?” 

“Well, what is your idea as to 
terms ?” 

“ Well, sir, I was a'thinkin’ if we 
was to say six shillin’ a week it 
wouldn’t ’urt you, which it’s what 
Martha Jones allus ’as, as takes in 
children an’ does for ’em reg’lar, an 
little enough too, she says, to do 
their dooty by ’em.” 

“T should not object to pay that. 
if I were satisfied in other respects.” 

“T can refer you to Mr. Lambkin, 
sir, for my character—e’s knowed 
me, which it'll be goin’ on for ten 
year, an’ ’e’s the minister at the 
place o’ worship me an’ my ’usban’ 
attends ; an’ all the children gos@to 
school reg’lar, an’ everyone on ’em 
christened at church, an’ waccinated, 
which it took beautiful; so you 
needn’t ’ave no fear o’ your child— 
leastways p’raps she ain’t yours— 
ketchin’ smallpock ; which three on 
’em’s likewise ’ad the measles, an” 
Doctor Squills said ’e’d never seen 
7em come out so lovely in ’is life 
afore—their little bodies was all a 
mask o’ pimples.” 

“ Well, that will do; give me Mr. 
Sampson’s address. I will makea 
few inquiries of him, and let you 
know the result in a few days.” 

“ Axin’ your pardon, sir, which 
it’s Lambkin you’re meanin’.” 

“Oh, Lambkin, is it? Well, where 
does he live ?” 

“Reverend Samuel Lambkin— 
there’s a b in the middle, which I’ve 
seen it wrote many a time ;—fifteen 
Jerusalem ’ill—I dunno if it'll be a 
G ora J for Jerusalem, but I dare- 
say you'll put it right, sir ;—Paradise 
Road, ’Ackney. ’Ackney is most 
commonly spelt with a haitch afore 
‘*Dear me,” remarked George 
Winter, “ that sounds like a pleasant 
place to live in. Is Mr. Lambkin a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land P” 
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“T should think ’e was—Church 
an’ State, sir, ’e is—which I never 
could abide them little Bethels. Me 
an’ my parents afore me was allus 
Church, an’ a right down good man 
’e is, too—it does a body good to 
’ear ‘im; ’e shows ’em the right 
road, which they can please their- 
selves whether they foller it ; an’ 
little enough ’e gits for doin’ on it 
too, as I’ve ’eard ’em say them 
chapel parsons ’as double. I says 
it’s a burnin’ shame, an’——” 

“Yes, no doubt—that will do, 
thank you ; I won’t detain you any 
longer,” said Mr. Winter, inter- 
posing, at the same time consulting 
his watch. He plainly saw that, 
unless checked, the good woman’s 
volubility would keep her tongue in 
motion for several hours to come, 
and the time had arrived at which 
he expected the second of his 
visitors. 

“T have your address, I think,” 
he continued, “so I can write to 
you, if I decide to commit the child 
to your care. Good morning !” 

“Good mornin’, sir, an’ much 
obliged to you.” . 

And after dropping a curtsey the 
woman cleared out of the room. 

“Tt’s quite clear she won’t do,” 
soliloquised Winter, as soon as he 
was alone. Why, the brat would 
live to the age of Methuselah. I 
wonder what the next specimen will 
be like.” 

The next specimen was not slow 
in presenting herself, and wds found 
to be very similar to the preceding 
one. A third came, somewhat 
dirtier in appearance, and, from his 
first glance, Mr. Winter hoped he 
had found the woman he wanted. 
But, on conversation, he quickly 
discovered that, though dirty, she 
was very kind-hearted, and would 
probably treat his step-daughter 
well. She was, therefore, of course 
out of the question. 

“Curse them !” he muttered, when 


the third applicant had left him ; 
“the world must contain many more 
soft fools than I imagined. I have 
made a most unfortunate selection. 
How liable one is to be misled by 
advertisements! Surely, out of the 
remaining three, I shall find the per- 
son I want.” 

Number four made her appear- 
ance—a horrible old hag, seventy 
years of age, at the sight of whom 
George Winter’s heart beat high with 
expectation. 

“Oh,” he muttered, “I thought 
they could scarcely be all of one 
sort. I fancy, my dear step-daughter, 
I see my way to a home for you 
now.” 

The result of the conversation 
with this wretched creature, how- 
ever, made him hesitate to place 
Annie in her charge ; for she was 
about as much too bad for his pur- 
pose as the previous women had 
been the reverse. She at once de- 
vined with what object the child was 
to be placed out, and promptly in- 
formed George Winter that no less 
than eleven children had died in her 
custody, on several of whom inquests 
had been held. He naturally con- 
cluded that a woman who had been 
so unfortunate (!) in her treatment of 
so many of her fellow-creatures must 
be an object of suspicion to the 
police, and that, very probably, they 
were only waiting for a fresh instance 
of her cruelty to be down upon her. 
This would not exactly suit his pur- 
pose ; for an exposure of such a na- 
ture would completely mar his pro- 
spects. He was, therefore, com- 
pelled to dismiss her, which he did 
with the utmost reluctance. 

“‘What a pity it is,” thought he, as 
the hag disappeared, “that she has 
been so murderously successful in 
her vocation; for she is just the 
woman for me. If she had only 
killed three or four children now, it 
would have been sufficient to give 
me confidence in her skill, with- 
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out exciting my fear of discovery in 
dealing similiarly with this brat. 

There were now only two more 
‘women to be seen. 

The fifth applicant for the charge 
ef Annie was a young widow, not 
more than three-and-twenty years of 
age, and without children. She had 
recently lost her only child; and 
told Mr. Winter that she felt her 
‘solitary condition keenly, and longed 
for sométhing to love, and would be 
a mother to Annie. He saw by her 
gentle, innocent face that she would 
act as she stated ; she was, there- 
fore, not to be thought of for a 
moment, andwas quickly despatched. 

“ How provoking all this is!” he 
exclaimed in a tone of disgusted 
irritation ; ‘I have only one more to 
see, and, ten to one, she proves a 
perfect angel. I see I shall have to 
send for a fresh batch.” 

While thus soliloquising, the sound 
of a wheezing cough, which pro- 
ceeded from the other side of the 
door, fell on his ear, and, after a 
premonitory tap outside, number six 
stood before him. 

The instant his eye fell upon her 
he mentally exclaimed, “ That’s the 
woman I want.” 

The object which met his sight 
was a woman of about fifty years of 
age; of middle height, and stout ; 
had rough, iron-grey hair, with which 
a brush and comb seldom, if ever, 
came into contact, red and repulsive- 
looking face, her eyes bleared and 
blood-red. Her attire consisted of a 
greasy black drawn-silk bonnet, a 
black Cobourg dress,which looked as 
if it would have stood on end on its 
own account, so stiffened was it with 
dirt and grease, and a frowsy-looking 
Paisley shawl, the pattern of which 
had been undistinguishable for years. 

From the wheezing sound which 
proceeded from her lungs at each in- 
spiration and expiration, she was 
apparently afflicted with asthma. 
Probably the croaking sound of her 


voice when she spoke was due to the 
same cause. 

Mr. Winter was sensible of a 
peculiar aroma which pervaded the 
room immediately on her entrance, 
and shrewdly suspected it to be due 
to her intimacy with a certain com- 
pound supposed to be manufactured 
in Jamaica, 

He was unable to suppress a 
shudder when he had taken in her 
whole appearance ; yet there was no 
relenting in his purpose to commit a 
helpless child of seven to this repul- 
sive creature’s charge. 

“You’ve come as to the child I 
wrote to you about? Take a seat 
Mrs. what’s your name ?” 

“ Gratton,” croaked the woman, 
coughing with the effort. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Gratton—you 
seem to have a troublesome cough, 
Mrs, Gratton.” 

“Which I jest have, sir. It’s the 
ashmatics as does it. An’, when it 
once starts, there’s nothing stops it 
on’y anipo’ rum. Ugh. ugh, ugh! 
it ketches me jest ’ere.” And she 
pointed to her throat. 

“T think I have some rum in the 
room. Would you like a little now?” 
said Winter, feeling that they could 
discuss their business the better, if 
the woman’s cough, which was almost 
incessant, were relieved. Possibly 
he also thought that the stimulant 
might loosen her tongue, and so 
enable him to learn her disposition 
without committing himself. 

“Jest a drop, as yer agreeable, 
sir. I think we coudd talk a bit more 
comfortable like,” was Mrs. Gratton’s 
reply to his invitation. 

Mr. Winter opened a cheffonier, 
the invaluable accompaniment of 
fufnished apartments, from which 
he took a bottle about half full 
of rum and a tumbler. These he 
placed before Mrs. Gratton. 

“ Would you like some hot water?” 
he asked. 


Mrs Gratton, having no mind to. 
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spoil good stuff, as she termed it, 
by any such adulteration, promptly 
replied—* Thank yer kindly, sir ; 
but, if it’s agreeable to you, I’ll jest 
take it neat. I find it more warmin’ 
to the chest that way—which it’s a 
blessed thing is rum for poor folks,” 
she added, as, after having half filled 
the tumbler with the fiery liquid, she 
took a large gulp. 

The asthma in no way appeared 
to affect her capacity for swallowing. 

“Well, now, then, where do you 
live?” asked Winter. 

“T lives in Cherub Court, Bethnal- 
green—me an’ my son does; there 
ain’t no one in the ’ouse ’cept me 
an’ ’im.” 

“And is it a healthy neighbour- 
hood ?” 

Mrs, Gratton leered cunningly at 
the questioner, subjecting him to a 
careful scrutiny before making a 
reply. 

Apparently she understood the 
inquiry, for there was a peculiarity 
in its tone that would have been 
deficient had George Winter been 
really anxious to discover a healthy 
neighbourhood for his step-daughter. 

“’Ealthy?” she reiterated slowly. 
“Well, I dunno, to speak the truth, 
as it’s over an above ’ealthy; but 
we're forced to live where lodgins is 
cheap.” 

“H’m! I’m afraid a sad number of 
children die there, then ?” 

Well, it jest orl depends—some 
on’em does, to be sure.” 

*“* How do you earn your living ?” 

“Me an’ my son sells matches an’ 
creases, or anythin’ as we can turn 
a penny by ; but it’s werry ’ard work 
sometimes.” 

“Then, if you take charge of this 
child I presume she will sell matches 
too?” 

“ Well, it’s jest as you likes.” 

“Oh, if I place her with you, I 
shall have no objection to her earn- 
ing her living in the same way that 
you do.” 


“ An’ ’ow old might she be?” 

“ She’s just seven years old.” 

“An’ would yer require any 
refrences as to character, sir?” 

H’m! I don’t know that I should 
make a point of that if other matters. 
were satisfactory.” 

This reply placed Mrs. Gratton 
quite at her ease, and confirmed the 
suspicion she had from the first 
entertained, that Winter’s object in 
desiring to find a home for Annie. 
was to consign her to her grave. 

“T think you an’ me’ll come to a 
*greement, sir,” she said, with a 
knowing wink. Then she continued 
with increased energy: “An’ as for 
Churub Court bein’ ’ealthy, well, it 
ain’t fit for a dawg to live in, let 
alone a Christian, an’ that’s Gawd’s 
truth,” 

“ Ah, I think we shall understand 
each other presently, Mrs. Gratton,” 
returned Winter meaningly. “ And 
what are your terms for taking 
charge of this child ?” 

s Well, I don’t wish to be ’ard on 
yer, sir” (Mrs, Gratton spoke as 
though she scorned the imputation of 
taking advantage of a friend) ; “ for 
yer’ve treated me like a rale gentle- 
man, which it’s true, an’ so I'll say 
ten shillin’ a week, paid quarterly, 
an’ at the price as pervisions is, I 
shan’t ’ave above two shillin’ a week 
for myself out on it, an’ I think I 
deserve that for all the trouble—an’ 
that s Gospel truth—s’elp me ‘greens . 
it is!” 

“ Bethnal-green must be a much 
more expensive neighbourhood to 
reside in than I have hitherto 
supposed, Mrs. Gratton,” remarked 
George Winter in a bantering tone, 
and looking her hard in the face. 
“You must reduce your terms, or 
we shall not do business together.” 

“Well, we'll say eight shillin’, 
then. I couldn't do it for less, with 
beef at tenpence a pound.” 

Winter could not suppress a smile 
at her bare-faced impudence. He 
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wondered how many pounds of 
beef at tenpence a pound Annie 
would be allowed to consume. 

“Very well, then,” he replied ; 
“letit be eight shillings. But under- 
stand, I shall not increase the sum 
as she grows up. You will never 
receive more than eight shillings.” 

“ But s’ pogin’, now, for the sake o’ 
argiment,’ * croaked the hag, “ that the 
blessed child should not ’appen to 
grow up, which they do die thick in 
Bethnal-green, it ’ud be werry ’ard 
upon me if I wur to lose orl the 
money jest when I’d got used to it. 
Would you do anything for me? In 
fact, what'll you give me when I 
prove that the brat is dead? It ain’t 
no good, when folks understands each 
other, a-talkin’ round an’ round an’ 
round, an’ never comin’ to the pint.” 

Mrs. Gratton, during the foregoing 
conversation had made frequent ap- 
plications to the black bottle, and 
the raw spirit had affected her head, 
rendering her almost reckless. Mr. 
Winter was astounded at her au- 
dacity, but saw that she perfectly 
divined his wishes. 

“What would you consider fair 
compensation for the loss of the 
eight shillings a-week ?” he asked. 

“An ’undred pound, an’ not a 
shillin’ less. Jest consider the risk, 
now.” 

“No; I'll give you fifty pounds, if 
I receive conclusive evidence of her 
death. But, mind, no tricks—I won’t 
be cheated, so it’s useless your 
attempting it. I warn you I shall 


carefully test any statement of her | 


death that I may receive.” 

“Oh, you'll find me jannock— 
honour bright, an’ orl that.” 

And the horrid old woman winked 
once more at her employer. 

“ By-the-bye,” he asked, as a sud- 
den idea struck him, “ have you ever 
befo:e had charge ‘of any children, 
Mrs. Gratton ?” 

“On’y one, an’ it died, poor 
lamb ?” 


* Ah; what did it die of ?” 

“ Conwulsions, the doctor said.” 

*‘T suppose you overlaid it by ae- 
cident, and smothered it, you old 
hag ?” 

“No, as I’m a Christian, I didn’t. 
S’elp me, it wur conwulsions.” 

“Ah, well, I’m not curious. I 
should imagine this child is too old 
to have convulsions, but there are 
plenty of childish ailments she may 
contract.” 

“To be sure there is! There’s. 
lots o’ ways o’ workin’ brats orff ; an’ 
if yer anyways partic’lar, I. dessay I 
can make it scarlet fever, or small- 
pock, or even a bad case o’ measles, 
which we ’ave ’em in two ’ouses in 
Cherub Court at present, quite con- 
wenient like. I’m most partial to 
croup—it’s so quick like; only the 
worst On it is, it ain’t ketchin’.. I’m 
afraid I shall ’ardly be able to manage 
a croup.” 

“You evidently misunderstand 
me,” said Winter, beginning to feel 
alarmed, not knowing to what lengths. 
her intoxication, which was now un- 
mistakable, might hurry her. “ Pray 
understand, I hold out no induce- 
ment ; I merely offer you compensa- 
tion in the event of your being so 
unfortunate as to lose the weekly 
stipend owing to the death of the 
child. And now, I think, we have 
almost settled everything. You will 
receive your money quarterly by call- 
ing at the office of Mr. Samuel 
Sharke, 110, Minories.” 

“ What ! ’torney Sharke ?” 

“Yes ; you will have to take the 
child with you on each occasion, so 
that he may be satisfied she is living. 
I will bring her to your house to-. 
morrow morning. I have your ad- 
dress.” 

“ Werry well, sir ; an’ now, as we 
ve finished this ’ere little bit busi- 
ness, I’ll make as bold as to empty 
the drop in the bottle, which it’s rare 
an’ kind on yer to perdooce it—it’s. 
a shame to leave good stuff.” 
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And, by way of making good her 
words, Mrs. Gratton poured the re- 
mainder of the rum her 
glass. 

“T looks towards yer, governor— 
’ere’s luck!” And _ she forthwith 
tossed off the contents of the tum- 
bler. 

Mr. Winter felt thankful at the 
thought that the bottle was empty, 
for he was convinced that, so long 
as a drop remained in it, the hag, 
-who was rapidly increasing in ine- 
briety, would maintain her station. 

“T will wish you good-day, then, 
Mrs. Gratton,” he said, rising from 
his seat. “I shall see you in the 


Ss 


morning. I am sorry I have n° 
more rum to offer you, but here is 2 
shilling with which you can procure 
some on your way home.” 

Mrs. Gratton clutched eagerly at 
the coin, as she replied : 

“Bless yer for a rale gentleman, 
sir! I wish there was more o’ your 
sort in the world—and you ’ll bring 
the blessed child in the mornin’.” 

And she gradually edged her way 
out of the room, coughing and wheez- 
ing as she went; and it was no small 
relief to George when, their vile com- 
pact thus satisfactorily concluded, he 
heard the hall-door close behind 
her. 
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If accusation without proof be credited, 
who shall be innocent.—-Dr. JOHNSON. 
MBS. STOWE commences her 

article in Macmillan with 
the express intention of blasting the 
reputation of one of England’s 
loftiest genius’s: while bemoaning 
that the Countess Guiccioli’s book 


_“has roused new sympathy with 


Lord Byron,” she exults in the hope 
of being able thoroughly to counter- 
act any such sympathy, and to 
consign to oblivion, by her single 
effort, a monument of greatness 
which, in the poet’s own words, will 
“tire Torture and Time.” What 
gratitude she may expect from this 
side the Atlantic is hard to con- 
jecture. Perhaps, in her zeal for 
“the cause of truth,” she is indif- 
ferent to the nature of the feeling 
»English men and women will in 
future entertain for the once popular 
author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
But be this as it may, it is still a 
matter of wonder she should show 
so little regard for the opinion of 
her own countrymen. Americans 
are not a// disciples of the Rev. Mr. 
Todd, who long since unctuously 
predicted that Byron “would quickly 
pass from notice, and was doomed 
to be exiled from the libraries of 
virtuous men.” Envenomed as pious 
hatred has ever been against the 
author of Cain and The Vision 
of Judgment, general readers, 
neither in the United States nor 
here, are likely to respond to any 
cry of “‘ Bring out your Byrons !” to 
the end that a public bonfire be 
made of the thing accursed. 
In her labours as novelist Mrs. 


Stowe has acquired enough of dra- 
matic art to arrange the scene for 
the better effect of the surprise she 
had in store—for a surprise it un- 
doubtedly is, notwithstanding the 
assertion that her dire tale has been 
long known in many circles. As 
Addison used to charge the stage 
authors of his day with preceding 
their tragedies by a thunderstorm 
of as terrible a quality as theatrical 
resources admitted, so does Mrs. 
Stowe lead up to her climax of 
horror by casting over the poet as 
thick a cloud of obliquy as she could 
conveniently amass, even by the aid 
of imagination. It has been else- 
where pointed out that his “ bru- 
tality” is by no means substantiated ; 
and for his utter dissoluteness, if 
Moore is constrained to give evi- 
dence against his later years, Mrs. 
Stowe might, in common fairness, 
have allowed that, before his mar- 
riage at least, much that had been 
stated of his irregularities was pure 
exaggeration, either of his own or 
other people’s. Previous to his first 
departure from England, Moore re- 
marks that his straightened mearis 
alone would have restrained from 
excess, and that, except amongst 
the ordinary menials of the estab- 
lishment, there was no woman whom 
even scandal itself could fix upon to 
warrant the assumption of a like- 
ness between himself and “ Childe 
Harold,” as described in the opening 
verses. And again, referring to the 
time of his first travels: ‘ No an- 
chorite could claim for himself more 
apathy towards all such allurements 
than he did at that period.” Galt, 
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also, who is anything but a partial 
biographer, thus refers to his cha- 
racter in that respect :— 


** Notwithstanding his own unnecessary 
expositions, it is beyond controversy that 
at no time could it be said that he was dis- 
sipated : his health did not permit him to be 
distinguished in licentiousness. He was 
vain of his experimen/s in profligacy, but 
they never grew to habitude.” 


So much for the charge of hard 
ened depravity by which Mrs. Stowe 
—like a not too scrupulous prosecu- 
ting counsel—seeks to pre-engage, 
with virtuous indignation, the mind 
of the jury before which she is about 
to lay her chief accusation. 

Enough has been said in the 
papers and reviews generally about 
the shallow pretence of “ justifying” 
Lady Byron, which forms the only 
shadow of excuse for publishing a 
highly improbable and altogether 
scandalous story. It may, however, 
be asked, whether the * justification” 
of Lady Byron demanded that the 
story should be printed also in 
America? If the opinion of English 
people (who never knew or believed 
anything reproachful to Lady Byron’s 
memory) may, by any stretch of 
fancy, be deemed worthy of influ- 
encing in behalf of her deceased 
ladyship, surely the United States 
can have no voice in redeeming her 
from the alleged imputations of 
the Countess Guiccioli. 

And after all, the only reproach 
recorded against Lady Byron is of 
her silence, a reproach, strange to 
say, which was persistently urged 
by Lord Byron himself, and which 
alone forms a fair argument in oppo- 
sition to the theory of his guilt. 
Had he injured his wife to the 
extent Mrs. Stowe would have us 
believe, he would have maintained 
a discreet dread of arousing her 
further resentment, instead of in- 
viting her, by open taunts, to do her 
worst. 

It is remarkable, to say the least 


of it, that while Mrs. Stowe would 
force on us the conclusion of Lord 
Byron’s monstrous reliance on his 
wife’s forbearance, she sneeringly 
alludes to the faith placed in him 
by the “female mind.” Faith, in 
its simple, human form, seems past 
the authoress’s comprehension : it is 
only the unheard-of faith of an 
utterly degraded being, in the “ an- 
gelic ” and unprovocable qualities of 
one whom he has wronged past 
redress, that can gain credence with 
her. 

As an example of her singular 
faculty for disbelieving, as well as 
believing, what everyone else would 
be incapable of, may be noted her 
remarks on the letter, addressed by 
Lord Byron to his wife, but never 
sent. It was, she unfalteringly de- 
clares, never intended to be sent, 
being but “a nice little dramatic 
performance, designed to act on the 
sympathies of Lady Blessington,” 
It makes a person of ordinary nerve 
and righteous zeal positively shudder 
to contemplate the depth of in- 
credulity to which the most devout 
persons seem involuntarily driven 
by the mere force of reacuon. Might 
it not, however, be more profitable 
—not to say agreeable-—to retain a 
grain of confidence in the con- 
sistency and higher nature of hu- 
manity, even at the expense of a 
half doubt in questions dogmatical ? 

‘There is not an incident in Lord 
Byron’s life, nor a word in his works, 
but gives the denial to such a charge 
of low duplicity. When society— 
including its head, the then Prince 
of Wales—was roused against him 
for the lines on the Princess Char- 
lotte weeping, the occasion would 
surely have drawn forth that con- 
cealed vein of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness, had it existed in his nature. 
But instead of sharing the publisher’s 
regret for the insertion of the bold 
two verses, and conniving at their 
suppression, finding that Murray 
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had omitted them from several 
copies, ‘ he” makes “ him” replace 
them, and is * very wrath with his 
qualms.” Let society expel him ; 
he can do without it, and will not 
retract a syllable. In his disagree- 
ment with his relative, Lord Carlisle, 
both the impetuosity which occa- 
sioned it, and the haughty self- 
sufficiency with which he turned a 
deaf ear to “ everybody’s” arguments 
and intercessions, afford farther proof 
of his perfect inability to feign or 
bend. 

‘Taking, therefore, his past conduct, 
and the whole bent of his character, 
as a guide, it cannot for a moment 
be conceived that the writing and 
showing of the letter in question was 
a deliberate artifice—an acted lie. 
And if it were not, then we are placed 
in a new dilemma by Mrs. Stowe’s 
after story, and have a heap of in- 
consistencies to swallow, truly gigan- 
tic. First, Lord Byron thanks his 
wife for a curl of his daughter’s hair— 
a souvenir he was not likely to re- 
ceive from a wife so outraged ; 
second, he mentions, in the most 
natural and matter-of-fact way, the 
very object of her terrible suspicion ; 
and speaking of their rupture, refers 
it to what is known as “ imcompati- 
bility.” As corroboration of his ex- 
pressed hope in the beginning that 
they might have formed a re-union, 
Mrs. Stowe mentions the failure of 
an attempt at mediation, an attempt 
not likely to be made with the con- 
sent of either party, supposing the 
existence of that vile, under-lying 
secret. 

Desirous of propping up her argu- 
ment on every side, Mrs. Stowe 
quotes a passage from Miss Marti- 
neau, that, but for her assurance to 
the contrary, would be set down as 
an extract from a romance. Never 
before, surely, except in fiction, has 
so much been concluded from the 
cast of the countenance. Burleigh’s 
nod was nothing to the volumes of 


information obtainable from Lady 
Byron’s features as she alighted from 
the carriage at the country seat 
where she was to spend the honey- 
moon : 

‘Though before the ceremony she 
knew not she was to be made a 
sacrifice, if a judgment might be 
formed from her face and attitude of 
despair, she knew it then.” Imagine 
a judge directing a jury thus : “ From 
the expression of the plaintiff’s face, 
it is manifest he has been deeply in- 
jured; you will, therefore, dispense 
with evidence, and at once record a 
verdict in his favour.” 

Thus much from Miss Martineau, 
to clench which we have Mrs, 
Stowe’s own account, that Lady 
Byron * knew vaguely, from the wild 
avowals of the first hours of their 


‘marriage, of a dreadful and guilty 


secret, and that he had no love to 
give her.” ‘To make wild avowals 
of the possession of a dreadful se- 
cret, is certainly the most unaccount- 
able way of guarding it that ever en- 
tered into man’s brain; but then it 
must be conceded that Byron was 
not a common individual, though his 
decided difierence in this recorded 
instance to the actions of ordinary 
mortality, is not more remarkable 
than what Miss Martineau proceeds 
to say of Lady Byron, namely :— 


’ “ That after this shock she certainly 


rallied, and soon. Her husband 
bore evidence, after the catastrophe, 
that a brighter being never blest a 
man’s home.” 

The power of rallying after such 
a shock as the discovery of her huss 
band’s want of love, his deception 
and probable guilt, is an instance of 
stoicism such as it would be vain to 
attempt matching from any modern 
annals. Fortunately, to throw light 
on this maze of absurdities, we have 
Lord Byron’s own account of the 
wedding journey — 


‘* After the ordeal was over, we set off 
for a country seat of Sir Raiph’s — Lady 
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Byron’s father—and I was surprised at the 
arrangements of the journey, and somewhat 
out of humour to find the lady’s-maid stuck 
between me and my bride. It was rather 
too early to assume the husband, so I was 
forced to submit, but it was not witha very 
good grace. I have been accused of saying, 
on getting into the carriage, that I had 
married Lady Byron out of spite, and be- 
cause she had refused me twice. Though 
I was for a moment vexed at her prudery, 
or whatever you may choose to call it, if I 
had made so uncavalier, not to say brutal a 
speech, I am convinced Lady Byron would 
instantly have left the carriage to me and 
the maid. She had spirit enough to have 
done so, and would properly have resented 
the affront.” 

Having previously, in what may 
be called her prologue, declared the 
extra villany of the villian of the 
piece, and brought the actors toge- 
ther on the scene of the tragedy, it 
might be thought Mrs. Stowe would 
proceed systematically to unfold the 
mystery. Not so; the delicacy 
which was insufficent to keep back 
the story, yet veils the whole charge. 
If, instead of darkly saying that ** the 
revelation came in a way that left no 
room for doubt,” she had just stated 
whether it came from the lips of 
Lord Byron, “the partner of his 


” 


sins,” or from some spy, it would 
have been something tangible, 


though still wholly inconclusive, re- 
garded as evidence. However, we 
pass from the ‘“‘revelation” to Lady 
Byron’s alleged conduct - thereon, 
which, for its startling inconsistency 
with human nature, is on a par with 
the former behaviour of this truly 
miraculous pair. Instead of fly:ng 
from, and denouncing her husband, 
Lady Byron not only retains her 
position as his wife, but permits the 
presence of her thrice guilty rival, 
being ignorant, it is supposed, of any 
womanly device by which she can 
quietly get rid of her. Further, Lady 
Byron, more idiotically humble than 
the famed Griselda, listens, actually 
listens, while her husband “argues 
his case, with all the sophistries of 
his powerful mind, she following him 


through all his reasonings with a 
keener reason.” 

Is there any living man or woman 
who, putting themselves in the posi- 
tion thus described, dare venture to 
fancy they would have acted a simi- 
lar part? The very notion is pre- 
posterous ; as complete a denial of 
probability as could well be imagined.. 
‘The further one proceeds with the 
relation, the wilder becomes the en- 
tanglement of contradictions. Not 
satished with seeking to make his. 
high-principled wife concede to the 
propriety of an incestuous, and dou- 
bly adultrous intercourse, Lord By- 
ron, we learn, desired—as a means 
of bringing her the earlier into ac- 
cordance with his peculiar views— 
* that she should associate with those 
convenient women who regard mar- 
riage,” &c.: that is, in plain language, 
he desired her to taint her spotless 
reputation, and endanger his proud 
pedigree, by becoming a companion 
to fallen women. ‘* When he found 
she would not yield, he determined 
to rid himself of her altogether.” It 
may be asked, where was the neces- 
sity ? for though she might not yield 
so far as to choose a loyer, nor con- 
fess herself convinced by his “ argu- 
ments,” a man, answering to the 
sketch drawn by Mrs. Stowe, would 
not be greatly concerned by her 
“imploring face and the sé/ent power 
of her presence and prayers.” Un- 
faithful husbands are ordinarily de- 
sirous of keeping up appearances 
and avoiding scandal; but here, 
where the general denunciation 
would be unappeasable, we are to 
rest assured Lord Byron courted 
publicity by discarding his wife. After 
Lady Byron having, in her comments 
on “ Moore’s Life,” taken pains to 
vindicate herself from the imputation 
of deserting her husband, there is 
something almost ludicrous in the 
tirade about her being ruthlessly 
“driven from him.” That it was not 
without his consent she returned to 
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her father, no one need question, 
who bears in mind the fact that all 
her fortune was squandered, and 
“the bailiffs put in possession of the 
very beds they slept on.” 

Having cleared his home of his 
wife, “that he might follow out the 
guilty infatuation that was consum- 
ing him,” Lord Byron unexpectedly 
finds himself brought to a stand, 
since Lady Byron, for the first time, 
choosing to exercise the ‘ power” 
she had over him, “ exacts that the 
ruinous intrigue should be given up.” 
It having been carried on success- 
fully under her “imploring face,” 
during the entire period of her mar- 
riage. 

So far this marvellous tale is cap- 
bable of being reduced to nothing 
by five minutes’ comparing of con- 
trary statements, though now we 
light on the first awkward assertion : 
“There was an unfortunate child of 
sin born.” ‘That Lord Byron had 
a natural daughter, who must have 
been born in the year of the separa- 
tion from his wife, we gather from 
the codicil of his will, made early iw 
the year 1818, where he speaks of 
her as about twenty months old ; but 
the very fact of him having her with 
him till she died, and the frequent 
mention of the “little Allegra” in 
his letters, bear strongly against the 
suspicion that the mother was “ one 
allied by the nearest ties of con- 
sanguinity.” 

Briefly, the history of Lord Bryon 
and his sister is this, as far as it can 
be pursued with certainty. In the 
year 1778, Captain Byron’s intrigue 
with the Marchioness of Carmarthen 
became public: the lady was 
divorced, and married to her lover, 
surviving the marriage barely two 
years. Allowing three years for the 
divorce case to drag through the 
court, their daughter (born in wed- 
lock) must have been five years 
older than the poet, who was not 
born till 1788, which would make a 


guilty passion between them less 
probable than if the sister had been 
younger than Lord Byron, or even 
of the sameage. Before the date of 
Lord Byron’s removal from Aber- 
deen, in his eleventh year, it is likely 
he never saw his sister, who resided 
with her grandmother Lady Holder- 
ness; and even after that time he 
says, “ owing to family reasons, they 
seldom met.” . It has been stated 
she married in 1807, and that it was 
when he was still a youth, is evident 
from a remark in_ his journal. 
“Queer ceremony marriage, saw 
many abroad, one at home, many 
years ago.” On his return from his 
travels, in 1812, he presents his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Leigh, with a copy of 
Childe Harold; and in the spring 
of the following year, a passage in 
his journal shows her to be the 
mother of at least one child: “ To 
day Henry Byron called with my 
little cousin Eliza; I think she is 
prettier than my neice Georgeanna, 
yet I don’t think so either.” 

It must have been in this year, 
(two before his marriage) that Lord 
Byron first proposed to Miss Mil- 
banke. She refused him, and, adds 
Mrs. Stowe, “ from the height which 
might have made him happy as the 
husband of a noble woman, he fell 
into the depths of a secret and adul- 
trous intrigue with a blood relation.” 
But where, it may be demanded 
by a mere common-sense individual, 
was Colonel Leigh all this time ? was 
he, also, one of the “‘ abnormal ” or- 
der of beings, that he allowed his 
wife to live apart from him for 
months, and become the subject of 
the vilest suspicion, yet take no steps 
either to repudiate or defend? ‘That 
the domestic relationship of himself 
and wife was unaffected by anything 
concerning Lord Byron, is sufficient- 
ly clear from Moore’s mention of the 
Hon. Augusta Byron ten years after, 
as being ‘‘ ow the wife of Colonel 
Leigh,” an expression he was too 
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accurate a writer to have made use 
of had there been any separation 
there. “Who decame the wife of 
Colonel Leigh,” would, in the case 
of a parting between them, haye 
been the only fitting mode of ex- 
pression. That Lady Byron was the 
guardian of “ the child of sin,” is in- 
credible, for many reasons. Firstly, 
her “religious silence, her angelic 
forbearance,” would have been de- 
feated by the presence of a living 
proof of her husband’s guilt : second- 
ly, it is unnatural to conjecture that 
any mother would leave her offspring 
to the mercy of her rival: thirdly, 
Lord Byron’s fondness for his 
daughter, Ada, the child of an un- 
loving, if not unloved, wife; his 
open care of the little Allegra, and 
his provision for her future, argues 
that he would not heartlessly have 
deserted the pledge of a passion so 
absorbing as that which Mrs. Stowe 
represents he bore for the mother 
of this “ unfortunate child of sin.” 
Before finally determining on the 
separation, Lady Byron consulted 
Doctor Baillie, under the supposition 
that her husband was mad; but 
wherefore? In MHeaven’s name! 
what excuse was necessary for sever- 
ing all ties with a man who had out- 
raged her as wife was nevcr outraged 
before, who was, moreover, without 
means to maintain an establishment, 
and who was longing to recommence 
his travels. Decidedly, no excuse 
for the parting was needed, it was a 
motivewhich had to be looked for,and 
which was easily found in the fear of 
propagating insanity in her children. 
No sooner was the separation effec- 
ted, than there was an outcry made 
against the absent poet, which, says 
Mrs. Stowe, with favourite tautology, 
“ he was entirely unprepared for, and 
which was entirely unexpected by 
him.” Then if he was “ unprepared,” 
knowing his own infamy, there 
needed no consultation of doctors to 
- settle the question of his insanity. 


Really the circumstances in con- 
tradiction to the theory of Lord By- 
ron’s guilt “come not singly but in 
battalions,” and almost endanger each 
other by their quick succession. 
One thing more must be touched 
upon. Why did not Lady Byron, 
being in perfect possession of her 
faculties, when she made her last will 


and testament, a few days before her ~* 


death, mention to her attornies the 
confidence she had placed in Mrs. 
Stowe? That it was against her 
later and better judgment is certain, 
from her final declaration that the 
substance of the documents she left 
behind her should not be revealed 
“on any plea whatever,” unless her 
trustees might deem it for the inter- 
est of her grandchildren ; and being 
thus opposed to her sound deter- 
mination, one is irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that the “disclosure” must 
have been made during a temporary 
confusion of mind, and almost im- 
mediately forgotten. Mrs. Stowe is 
not a trustee, but it may all the 
same be submitted to her, whether 
she regards it to the zwferest of Lady 
Byron’s grandchildren, that so in- 
famous a story should be circulated 
concerning an ancestor of whom 
they have more cause to be proud 
than of the whole race of Byrons. 
Wisely distrustful of her unsupported 
relation claiming imperfect credence, 
Mrs. Stowe endeavours to strength- 
en her case by referring to the inter- 
nal evidence of the poet’s works. It 
is surprising she did not rather lay 
stress On quotations from Lord By- 
ron’s journal, and letters in “‘ Moore’s 
Life,” many of them being more 
adapted to bear an ill-construction, 
than any passage in his poetry. To 
save the reader the trouble of 
search, it may be well to give the 
few extracts that form even a possi- 
ble reference to his sister, or are in 
the least indicative of a conceal- 
ment. In the year 1813, about the 
time Mrs. Stowe would seem to fix 
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the commencement of the horrible 
intrigue, Byron writes thus to Moore: 
** T have said nothing of the brilliant sex. 
I am at this moment in a far more serious 
and entirely new scrape.” 
It will strike every reader that, apart 
from the singular shamefulness, not 
to say imbecility of this partial ex- 
posure, if it referred to his sister, the 
word “scrape” is the last word ap- 
plicable to a dawning infatuation of 
so deadly a nature. ‘That, however, 
he was engaged in a serious, and 
even guilty, amour at this time, is, 
I think, the just elucidation of 
everything that appears contradic- 
tory or mysterious in his actions and 
in his journal. His _ biographer, 
Galt, distinctly refers to a /aison he 
was supposed to have formed in 
1813, which, says he, Moore does 
not appear to have known, and a- 
bout which he ventured to give him 
“some good advice.” Bearing this 
in mind, the following entries will 
be found to be at any rate quite as 
applicable to an illicit love for a 
married woman, as to the viler pas- 
sion Mrs. Stowe declares he was 
possessed by : 


Nov. 14, 1813—first entry. ‘‘ Last night, 
T finished Zelaka. I believe the compo- 
sition of it kept me alive It was written 
to drive away the recollection of. . . 

‘Dear sacred name rest ever unrevealed.’ 

At least, even here my hand would tremble 
to write it—I had some idea of expecto- 
rating a romance, but what romance could 
equal the events ?” 
- Nov. 16. ‘*To-night, I saw both the 
sisters of . . . My God, the youngest so 
like, I thought I should have sprung across 
the house, and am so glad no one was with 
me in Lady H.’s box.” 

It would be difficult to twist this 
into a reference to Mrs, Leigh; the 
manifest reading is that he saw the 
sister of his secret love, whose like- 
ness to her gave him to fancy for an 
instant it was herself; the shock 
being produced by the revulsion 
from joyful surprise to disappoint- 
ment. 


Nov. 17. ‘‘Notawordfrom... Have 
they set out from .. , or has my last 
— epistle fallen into the lion’s jaws ? 

f so, and the silence looks suspicious, I 
must ‘clap on my musty morion,’ and 
‘hold out my iron.” I am out of practice, 
but I wont begin again at Manton now ; 
besides, I would not return his shot. I was 
once a famous wafer-splitter, but then the 
bullies of society made it necessary. Ever 
since I began to feel that I had a bad cause 
to support, I have left off the exercise.” 

The reference to Manton is an 
additional, though trifling argument, 
against the incest charge. He would 
not have entertained the most fleet- 
ing idea of a duel with his brother- 
in-law, under the supposition of a 
love-letter being intercepted by him. 
Had the passage alluded to Colonel 
and Mrs. Leigh, he would rather 
have meditated turning the weapon 
against himself. 

Nov. 23. ‘‘ I have burnt my Roman, as 
I did my first scenes and sketch of my 
comedy. These two would not have done. 
I ran into reality more than ever, and some 
would have been recognised, others guessed 
at” 

What? An intrigue with a married 
sister guessed at? ‘There was no 
Mrs. Stowe then. 

Midnight. ‘* Ward talks of going to 
Holland, and we have partly discussed an 
ensemble expedition. It must be in ten 
days, ifat all. Andwhy not?. . . is dis- 
tant and will be at . . ., still more distant, 
till spring. No one else, except Augusta, 
cares for me ; no ties, no trammels.” 


Here is an undeniable mention of 
another than his sister, and one yet 
nearer to his thoughts. Again, the 
same date, “‘. . . has received the 
portrait safe ; her remark is, Indeed, 
it is like—indeed, it is like, with her 
that covers a multitude of sins.” It 
is assuredly more probable that he 
would be sending his portrait to a 
person whom he had known a com- 
paratively short time, than to Mrs. 
Leigh, who, in all likelihood, had 
more than one portrait of him. 

Dec. 10. am ennuyé beyond] the 
usual tense of that yawning verb, which I 
am always conjugating. Ten too lazy to 
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shoot nati. it would annoy Augusta and 
perhaps... .” 

Though it may be said the aster- 
isks are a mere break in an unsafe 
sentence, it is more in accordance 
with the former passages to regard 
them as signifying a second person, 
whom his suicide might also “ an- 
noy.” 


March roth, 1814. ** Hobhouse told me 
of an odd report, that I am the actual 
Conrad, the veritable Corsair, and that 
part of my travels are supposed to have 
passed in privacy. Um! people sometimes 
hit near the truth, but never the whole 
truth. H. don’t know what I was about 
the year after he left the Levant, nor does 
anyone — nor—nor. However, it’s a lie, 
but—* I doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
that lies like truth.’ ”’ 


No one need be reminded that 
the Corsair contains not the faintest 
basis for Mrs. Stowe’s charge, nor 
yet the Briae of Abydos which he 
repeatedly speaks of in connexion 
with the object of his secret re- 
gard, 

**] shall have letters of importance to- 
morrow. Which... — ... or 
Heigh-ho! . . . is inmy heart, in my head, 
in my eye; the single one, God knows 
where !” 

The single one may be readily 
supposed to mean Miss Milbanke, 
from whom he had before mentioned 
the receipt of a * pretty letter,” and 
another of the blanks may indicate 
his sister, but who is pointed at by 
the third? evidently the object of 
his violent and remorseful affection. 

** Wrote to the Corsair report. 
She says, ‘No wonder, it is so like.’ It is 
odd, one who knows me so thoroughly 
should tell me to my face ; but if she don’t 
know, nobody can.” 

Was . ., then, the companion of 
that year he speaks of as_ unac- 
counted for? ‘The sentence inti- 
mates it, and is, besides, strongly 
corroborated by a previous remark 
in his journal, ‘‘ Last year. . . said 
to me, ‘ Have we not past the last 
month like gods?’” Whoever this 

. may have been, it was certainly 


not Mrs. Leah Full of mystery as 
these extracts are, and suggestive of 
a mind ill at ease, the telling fact 
that he gave Moore the diary to read 
fully negatives the supposition that 
the guilt which burthened him, was 
of a nature to bring upon him, in 
the words of Mrs. Stowe, “utter 
ruin and expulsion from civilised 
society.” Apart from the horrible 
surmise which Moore might have 
drawn from the journal—but which 
Lord Byron appears blind to the 
possibility of—there is nothing very 
singular in the poet’s confidence in 
a brother poet and esteemed friend. 
‘The journal, though intended chiefly 
as a relief to a heavy heart, contains 
many touches which the author may 
have been a little vain of, as being 
perfectly unlaboured ; and delighting, 
as he ever did, in an air of secresy 
and proficiency in the ways of evil, 
it would occasion him no uneasiness 
for Moore to conclude there was 
something painful in the background. 
But had that something been what 
Mrs. Stowe says it was, would he 
have thus risked his sister’s safety as 
well as his own? ‘The greater the 
crime the more fearful is the criminal 
of detection; and had Lord Byron 
been possessed of the consciousness 
of a sin so hideous, even in him 
caution would have been quickened 
and intensified to the utmost. 

From commenting on the journal, 
it is necessary to proceed to a few 
remarks on such of his works as are 
made evidence of his guilt. Con- 
cerning the expression in Cain, 
“Can circumstance make sin or vir- 
tue?” there is no greater flavour of 
wickedness than may have tinctured 
the thoughts, if not the utterances, of 
thousands. Everybody knows that 
the English Church to the present 
time has successfully opposed mar- 
riages between the sister or brother 
of a deceased wife or husband ; yet 
who can maintain that such an union 
would be condemnable by moral 
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law? Again, it is well known that 
on the Continent, and especially 
amongst royalty, marriages between 
uncles and nieces are sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical law, while here they 
would be pronounced gross incest. 
Is not, therefore, we ask with Cain, 
sin and virtue in some cases a thing 
as much of custom as of innate feel- 
ing? The plan and tenour of the 
poem required that the boldest 
doubts and inquiries which agitate 
the mind concerning the decrees of 
God should proceed from the lips of 
“the first murderer,” and that, too, 
in language utterly unqualified. Cain, 
it must be remembered, was excluded 
from examples which might have 
taught him the modern wisdom of 
vehemently condemning sins com- 
mitted in secret, and guarding senti- 
ments likely to give offence in the 
mildest and least actionable terms. 
His bitter criticism of the laws which 
environed his being was the proper 
preparation for his crime. It would 
be as just to charge Milton with vent- 
ing his impiety in the fierce denuncia- 
tions against the Almighty and His 
works, which he puts into the mouth 
of Satan, as to declare that Lord 
Byron designed “a defence of in- 
cest ” in the necessary union of Cain 
with his sister. 

The suggestions, made through 
the newspapers, with respect to the 
source from which AZanfred was de- 
rived are manifold, and as contrary 
as they are for the most part inap- 
plicable. Mrs. Stowe, with that 
easy confidence which must drive 
hesitating critics distracted, sets it 
down in three lines as unquestion- 
ably a piece of elaborate self-por- 
trayal. In part we agree with her, 
or rather with Goethe, who, at the 
time of its publication, says :— 

“Lord Byron has often enough con- 
fessed—that is, in the Giaour, Bride of 
Abydos, Corsair, and Lara, — what it is 
that torments him. He has repeatedly 


portrayed it, and scarcely anyone feels com- 
passion for this intolerable suffering, over 


which he is ever laboriously ruminating. 
There are, properly, two females, whose 
hantoms for ever haunt him, and which 
in Manfred perform principal parts, one 
under the name Astarte, the other without 
form or actual presence, and merely a voice. 
Of the horrid occurrence which took place 
with the former, the following is related. 
When a bold and enterprising young man, 
he won the affections of a Florentine young 
lady. Her husband discovered the amour 
and murdered his wife, but the murderer 
was the same night found dead in the 
street, and there was no one on whom any 
suspicion could be attached. Lord Byron 
removed from Florence,;-and these spirits 
haunted him all his life after.”’ 


This foundation for Manfred 
which may at first sight be scoffed 
at, as, at best, a wild report, grows 
upon inquiry into a well-supported 
hypothesis. Nothing is more pro- 
bable than that Lord Byron should 
love and be beloved by the wife of a 
foreigner during his first travels ; 
nothing also more natural than for 
an Italian, of the beginning of the 
century, to murder an_ unfaithful 
spouse in the first violence of jealous 
resentment. ‘The failure of the lady 
to keep an appointment, or the re- 
port of a confidential servant, might 
apprise Lord Byron of the fatal 
event, which, it cannot be doubted, 
he would be eager to avenge, after 
the manner open to all haters of that 
day. In the midst of his most 
agonised recollections, Manfred is 
careful to free himself from the sus- 
picion of such a crime as deliberate 
murder, and says :—‘‘I never quelled 
an enemy save in my just defence.” 

Accident or design might bring 
the lover and husband face to face 
in the street that same night, each 
being driven by inward torture from 
his home. We have examples 
enough at the present time of the 
Italian custom of carrying weapons ; 
Lord Byron would necessarily follow 
the custom while in Italy. A duel 
without seconds or measuring of 
paces was, perhaps, more common 
than one with the safeguards and 
preliminaries. ‘There would be little 
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talking, we may imagine, before the 
deadly fray commenced, which left 
the husband a corpse, and Lord 
Byron a prey to endless self-accusa- 
tion. 

Such a story as this, whether re- 
lating to himself or another, is the 
groundwork of Ze Guiaour, and 
as much the groundwork of JJan- 
fred. Wt is marvellous that the 
almost precise similarity in the sub- 
jects of the two poems has not been 
remarked upon. ‘True, in Jfan- 
red,” Astarte is described as “like 
him in liniaments :” 

“* Her eyes, her hair, her features—all, to 
the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said, were like to 

mine.” 

But were it not for this likeness, 
there is nothing in the piece that is 
not strictly in accordance, both in 
incidents an dsentiments, with Zhe 
Giaour, as can be shown by very 
brief extracts. That Goethe should 
have mentally separated the haunt- 
ing “phantom” of Manfred’s dis- 
eased mind into two beings is not 
wonderful, since to take all that he 
says in reference to his sister would 
beabsurd. Yet, his tender, remorse- 
ful recollections of the companion of 
his youthful ‘* wanderings and watch- 
ings, whom by blood he was bound 
to love,” in no degree clashes with 
his despairing regret for the “one 
without atomb.” Had it been con- 
sistent with the gloomy mystery of 
the drama to make clearer the cir- 
cumstances which plunged Manfred 
into such an abyss of melancholy, 
there is reason to believe he would 
have spoken of his sister as being 
separated from him only by his own 
unappeasable misery, not by the bar- 
rier of death, as was Astarte. Mrs. 
Stowe remarks that as a proof how 
severely Byron judged himself may 
be instanced the incantation, which, 
by her leave, was merely introduced 
into Manfred, instead of being writ- 
ten for it. But whatever the date of 


its composition, and whatever the- 
feelings which dictated it, there are 
contained in it no bitterer denuncia- 
tions than are heaped by avenging 
fate on the “accursed Giaour.” For 
every remarkable passage in Man- 
Jred there may indeed be produced 
its parallel from the earlier poem. 
GIAOUR. 
“* Ves, Leila sleeps beneath the wave, 
But his shall be a redder grave : 


Her spirit pointed well the steel 
Which taught that felon heart to feel. 


I watched my time, I leagued with these, 
The traitor in his turn to seize. 
My wrath is wreaked, the deed is done.” 


MANFRED. 
** T have shed 

Blood, but not hers—and yet her blood 

was shed, 

I saw—and could not stanch it.”” 

The confession to the Abbot, made: 
half in self-scorn, half in desperate 
longing for some slight relief, is the 
same in both poems: in the first, 
thus worded,— 


** T loved her Friar—nay adored— 
But these are words that all can use— 
I proved it more in deeds than word ; 
There’s blood upon that dinted sword, 
A stain that steel can never lose ; 
T’was shed for her, who died for me.” 


In Manfred thus :— 
**T had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living. 
GIAOUR. 
** T grant my love imperfect—all, 
That mortals by the name miscall ; 
Then deem it evil, what thou wilt ; 
But say, oh say, her’s was no guilt.” 
Manfred, under similar feelings, 
thus expresses himself, ‘“* Her faults. 
were mine; her virtues were her 
own.” And again, in his passionate 
address to the phantom of Astarte,. 
is evidenced the same desire to free 
her from all charge of sin. 
*‘ Say that thou loaths’t me not, that I do 
bear 
This punishment for both; that thou 
wilt be 
One of the blessed.” 
The despair of both the bereaved. 
lovers is beyond expression. 
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GIAOUR. 
** And she was lost, and yet I breathed 
But not the breath of human life ; 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed 
And stung my every thought to strife. 


But look—’tis written on my brow, 
There read of Cain the curse and crime, 
In characters unworn by time.” 


MANFRED. 
“‘Daughter of Air, I tell thee since that 
hour— 
But words are breath—look on me in my 
sleep, 
Or watch my watchings. Come and sit 
by me! 


My solitude is solitude no more, 

Bnt peopled with the Furies.” 

{t being, then, incontrovertible that 
Manfred, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, is merely an elaborate re- 
production of Zhe Gtaour, it can 
scarcely be maintained that Lord 
Byron’s darkness of spirit, on aban- 
doning his country, was altogether 
owing to new causes. I take it that 
his unhappy marriage rather recalled 
and fixed previous painful recollec- 
tions, which had, during his engross- 
ing literary success, become dulled, 
or, may be, temporarily forgot- 
ten. Putting out of sight the 
loathesome character of the love at- 
tributed to him, there is no greater 
ardour of expression in the “ epistle,” 
and other verses to “ Augusta,” than 
a heart always craving for affection 
would be constrained to feel for the 
one being left to love and trust in 
him. Must it be a cause for base 
suspicion that the whole current of 
his spurned sympathies should turn 
to this sole friend, endeared as much 
by his own poetic imagination as by 
her intrinsic merits? What Moore 
remarked upon the subject of Lord 
Byron’s attachment for Mrs. Leigh 
is stilt applicable: their separation 
during childhood, and unfrequent 
meetings afterwards, would be the 
means of displaying each to the other 
in the most pleasing light, and cast- 
ing over their natural regard a halo 
of romance which relatives bred 
together can know little of. 


At worst, Lord Byron’s detractors 
can only array probabilities against 
him ; and his defenders may comfort 
themselves that as imposing an array 
can be made on his side. Though 
Dr. Lushington’s opinion was appar- 
ently grounded on the assumption 
of a secret as disgraceful, if not the 
same, as that put forth by Mrs. Stowe, 
it must be recollected that he was 
guided only by Lady Byron’s report ; 
and she, in turn, was influenced by 
jealous distrust, capable of exaggerat- 
ing by degrees mere guesses into facts. 
A being inexplicable to the world, 
and a mystery often to himself, was 
scarcely possible to be truly read by 
a woman inexperienced in common 
character. Lady Byron’s opinion of 
her husband is ever varying : some- 
times she is convinced he is mad, at 
others, she seems to regard him as a 
monster swayed by motives and an- 
tipathies, concerning which she was 
cut off by nature from gaining the 
remotest insight ; and again she re- 
fers to him in a tone of tenderness. 
No one attempts to advance that 
Lord Byron was a model man—far 
from it. His passion for the mother 
of his natural daughter, whether it 
was carried on during his short wed- 
ded life, or was only resumed, or 
commenced immediately after the 
separation, brings upon him almost 
equal discredit. Beautiful and heart- 
felt as is every line of “ Fare-thee- 
well”—the MS. is still preserved, 
and said to be blotted over by tears— 
there can be no question that the in- 
tensity which ever characterised his 
regards and regrets was prophetic of 
their brevity. In judging of the 
moral failings of poets, it seems to 
be a received idea that their man- 
hood is sublimised by their genius, 
not warped, cnd in some respects, 
debased, as it assuredly is. What is 
poetry, rightly understood, save a 
delineation of feeling? — feeling 
shared, it may be, by thousands, but 
destined to be mute in them, and 
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tuneful in the unit, entirely because 
expression, at once forcible, sweet, 
and just, depends on a concentrated 
and painful depth of emotion. ‘The 
agitations of hope and regret, fear 
and desire—all the varieties of joy 
and sorrow that stir the generality of 
mankind, are liable in them to be 
diverted by action or soothed by time. 
The poet stands alone; the acute 
sensitiveness which makes him what 
he is, prohibit him from benefitting 
by the meliorations open to others : 
the impulse, in them moderately act- 
ing, is in him a goading frenzy ; he 
is rendered incapable by his very 
gifts of sharing their calmer virtues. 
Ecstacy, whether of love or grief,. 
must be short-lived, the creature of 
extremes must be inconstant. A 
ceaseless craving after ideal beauty 
and ideal good, was at once the curse 
and inspiration of Byron, as it is, 
more or less, of all poetic genius. 
On no subject is he grander than 
when pouring forth this “divine de- 
spair.” Child Harold is filled with 
plaints after the celestial fruit that he 
is for ever seeking and never near. 
That he should have made a good 
husband would have been a miracle. 
No living woman, whatever her claims 
to love and esteem, could long have 
swayed his fancy : the pity is he knew 
his own infirmity too late. 

But not the extremest limit of 
poetic fickleness could so soon have 
plunged him into fresh intrigues on 
leaving England, if he had carried 
with him the remembrance of the 
fatal cause Mrs. Stowe says drove him 
away. While a mere sésfer/y distress 
at his conduct, on the part of Mrs. 
Leigh, might have been insufficient 
to restrain his reckless desire to defy 
society and his wife, the dread of 
outraging one who had risked for 
his sake everything that could make 
life valuable, would surely have held 
him in check. On this ground alone 
the frightful charge may be said to 
be. defeated. Every tender allusion 


to his sister would have been received 
by her as a galling insult, had he 
really forgotten her sinful love in 
admiration for others. 

Before allowing a partial condem- 
nation of Lord Byron to enter the 
mind, every bearing of the question 
should be considered, and _pro- 


babilities weighed as accurately as. 


though life, not fame, hung in the 
balance. His guilt, if proved, would 
involve, it must be recollected, no 
less the guilt of another ; and though, 
alas, women false at once to witely 
and maternal duties are too often 
heard of, the charge of being false 
alike to every precept of religion, 
morality, and wa¢ure, is too horrible 
to be lightly made. 

In spite of the sharp controversy 
likely to be continued for some time: 
to come, it is a matter of congratula- 
tion Lady Byron has not left any 


authentic statement ; it would have: 


been most injurious to her memory 


had she done so, seeing there is no. 
authorised statement existent from. 


Lord Byron himself. Mrs. Stowe 
observes, that the Countess Guic- 
cioli informs the world that he wrote 
an autobiography, with the object of 
giving the exact truth to the public, 
and that Lady Byron, by the purchase 
and destruction of the MS., deprived 
him of his last chance of speaking in 
his own defence. 

As, notwithstanding the defiant 
flourish that ushers in the quotation, 


Mrs. Stowe does not attempt to. 


deny the accuracy of the “infor- 


‘mation,” it is presumed she regards 


anything a “ mistress” may assert as 
sufficiently self-refuted, and counts 
it likewise the bounden duty of 
everybody to conclude, off hand, 
that a woman who has loved, “ not 
wisely, but too well,” is utterly 
unreliable. As it happens, however, 


the Countess had good data for her: 


“information.” In various letters to 


Murray, Lord Byron mentions the: 
MS. he had given Moore to bring. 
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to London, containing “a detailed 
account of his marriage and _ its 
consequences.” And that this de- 
tailed account was also the true one 
who can suspect, from his candid 
desire that Lady Byron should have 
the opportunity of marking in it any- 
thing “ mistaken or mis-stated ?” 

After in vain attempting, while he 
lived, to bring his wife to give voice 
to her accusation, the only consistent 
course open to him was that which 
he adopted, of leaving a posthumous 
record, ‘That this final effort to gain 
a fair hearing would be cruelly de- 
feated, it was, of course, impossible 
for him to guess at. He had reason 
to conclude that a recollection of 
past kindnesses would of itself harden 
Murray against all counter influence ; 
and Moore, who was to have received 
the benefit of the publication, had 
every motive to guard against its 
suppression, 

The only person, therefore, who 
could be interested in keeping itfrom 
the public was Lady Byron, That 


she really destroyed the memoir, 
as is asserted, can hardly be believed: 
the long-hidden cause of the matri- 
monial rupture might, she would 
suppose, by some unforeseen event, 
become again a public question ; 
when, in common justice, Lord 
Byron should be permitted to speak 
in his own behalf. Itis by no means 
a far-fetched idea that amongst Lady 
Byron’s documents still exist her 
husband’s autobiography, but if not, 
and he is for ever denied the power 
to explain away or contradict what- 
ever charges be made against him, 
they are to all intents void, even 
though recorded in the handwriting 
of Lady Byron and supported by 
circumstantial details. While we 
should count it a disgrace, past re- 
demption, to brand without proof the 
meanest amongst accused persons, 
let us not be blind to the baser 
cowardice of condemning one whom 
we are all bound in gratitude 
to defend against unsupported 
charges. E 


— 
| 
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LOST! LOST! 


Lost !—iost! When was it seen ? 
The light elastic tread, 

By which when dancing on the green 
The buttercup bowed down its head, 

But, looking up a moment after, 

Broke out with all a floweret’s laughter, 
And not a petal shed ! 


Lost !—lost !_ When did it go? 
The nut-shade from her hair ; 
It cannot lie beneath the snow 
Which winter time has drifted there ; 
For sunbeams that her tresses spangled 
‘Their warmth and glow therein had tangled, 
Could frost to touch them dare ? 


Lost !—lost ! When did it fade ? 

The pink-bloom from her cheek, 
*Twas shadow by the roses laid ; 

Ah, well; of this we need not speak, 
For short the time when roses flourish, 
And life, with wealth of beauty nourish— 

In dreams that bloom we'll seek. 


Lost !—-lost ! Oh, hear you it ?— 
Is cried at eventide. 
3ut lo! what on the East is writ— 
What voice springs out the stars beside ! 
* Beyond the ken of mortal vision 
Is seen Youth’s wealth, by Faith’s prevision 
Restored and glorified !” 


STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A MEETING BETWEEN 
GERALD, 
1° it possible thousands of years 
after the creation of man to view 
love in a fresh light? Saints have 
called it an instrument of Satan— 
poets glorified it as an emanation 
from heaven--hooded monks and 
nuns curse its insidious tyranny, 
while grey-headed philosophers de- 
clare love’s votaries fools. Amidst 
the raptures of youth, the sneers of 
age, and the condemnations of piety, 
love has little chance of being consi- 
dered in its serious aspect as an 
educator ; yet in its power of fixing 
character, it is above all the book 
knowledge in the world. It is also 
a revealer of disposition—its office 
is to call forth prominently the chief 
qualities of the individual mind, to 
rouse latent capacities, and to give 
an impetus to passions which would 
otherwise remain quiescent. The 
influence of this mighty instructor 
may be good or evil, and indeed 
often differs in activity ; but this is 
certain, the man or woman who 
really loves, becomes henceforth an 
altered being. 

In Myra Neville a double trans- 
formation had been wrought. So 
long as her love was innocent, it 
served chiefly to stifle her personal 
vanity and foster her ambition. She 
had wanted to prove worthy of 
Gerald ; to compel his admiration as 
he did hers. Latterly she had put 
aside those delicious aspirings to 


PAUL AND 


think how she might heap all the 
misery of her error on her own head, 
thereby sparing her lover even re- 
pentance. Of course there were no 
conceivable means of suffering singly, 
but in the continual desire to do it, 
the leaven of selfishness that had be- 
fore existed in her died out. Her 
attachment thus far had elevated her 
nature ; unhappily it had done much 
in other respects to degrade her. She 
had learned by concealment the art 
ofdissimulation ; and, worsethan this, 
she said to herself, “If the world 
knew my secret it would scorn me: 
I will be beforehand with the world 
and mock at its judgment.” By 
going to Gerald she knew perfectly 
well she was braving public opinion, 
and expected outraged respectability 
to punish the defiance. It is a ter- 
rible day in human history when a 
man or woman shall say: “I am 
out of the pale of society ; I am re- 
leased from its trammels, by being 
expelled.” The majority amongst 
outcasts turn savagely at the hooting 
of incensed virtue ; others presently 
become resigned to the harsh decree, 
and fall into the place allotted them ; 
but a few, a very few, establish for 
themselves a rude code of laws in 
exchange for those they have dese- 
crated, and perchance acquire a 
deeper insight of truth from a dis- 
tance, than the professed worshippers 
round her shrine. 

Sick with grief, and weary with 
fatigue, Myra reached Springfield, 
about an hour before midnight, and 
succeeded in forcing her way into 
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the park, through a gap in the hedge. 
She dared not inquire for Gerald, so 
sat down upon a terrace a short dis- 
tance from the house. The idea 
that without some self-exertion she 
must pass the night in the open air, 
finally restored her enfeebled ener- 
gies, and made her venture to ap- 
proach a window from which a faint 
light shone on the lawn. Gerald 
might be concealed from her view 
by the closely-drawn curtains ; oh, 
that he could know she was so 
near! The sound of an opening door 
caused her to start back alarmed, as 
she was thinking thus, and _ before 
she had time to withdraw, a man 
emerged from the house. It was 
her cousin. Her heart, a moment 
back so heavy, thrilled with thank- 
fulness, and rushing to him she 
caught his arm. Perceiving who it 
was, he exclaimed in a tone rather 
of annoyance than pleasure, ‘‘ Myra, 
what brings you here ?” 

Panting with emotion and fatigue, 
she hung upon him silently, he 
meanwhile, repeating his question in 
a manner almost stern. 

“ Gerald, don’t be vexed with me ; 
to whom else should I come? I 
have no home now; my mother 
knows a//.” 

“‘ Ah !” interjected he sharply. 

“ And Paul too.” 

“The devil he does! your news is 
not over-agreeable, Myra. He talks 
like a maniac, no doubt ; vows he 
will force me to make reparation ; 
pretty reparation truly it would be 
that I could give. Itisreally a pity 
duels are out of date.” 

“Gerald, how can you say so?” 
returned Myra, with a shudder. 
“ Paul demands nothing of you ; he 
holds you too much in enmity on 
your father’s account, to wish you to 
marry me.” 

“So much the better,” mentally 
commented he. 

“ He wanted to take me away,” 
continued Myra, clinging closer to 


Gerald’s side, as if for protection ; 
“you wont let him do that, will 
you ?” 

He answered her kindly, reassur- 
ingly ; still there lacked in his voice 
the subduing gentleness, that once 
fell so melodiously upon the ears of 
the infatuated girl ; and blinded by 
tears, she asked: What is to be done? 
I don’t know where to go.” 

“Ts there no one you could take 
shelter with for the night ?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully, 
when he added, “Then you must set 
off for Liverpool immediately ; the 
ferry will take you to Bangor, where 
you can sleep, and by the first train 
you must proceed upon your jour- 
ney.” 

“It is very late,” observed she, 
only half comprehending him ; “‘ but 
I don’t mind that, if you are with 
me.” 

‘“* J, Myra, you surely are crazed ; 
my churlish uncle would be too glad 
to seize upon an excuse to withdraw 
his support altogether, and what bet- 
ter could he have than my sudden 
disappearance. Be reasonable, I 
will take you to the ferry, and the 
day after to-morrow join you in Liver- 
pool, for I will make an occasion for 
leaving.” 

“ Gerald,” began his companion, 
timidly, then paused, and peered 
anxiously into his face. 

“What, Myra?” 
tartly. 

“ Will you—will you make me— 
your wife when you come ?” 

“T have told you till my uncle’s 
death it is impossible !” 

“ I know,” she answered sadly ; 
“T would not press it for myself. I 
have borne as much contumely al- 
ready as can fall to my lot.” 

You think so, hapless Myra; but in 
galling misery you will learn how 
severely the world can judge, how 
much better it loves to punish than 
redeem, to reprove frailty, than 
practice virtue. 


he inquired 
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“ Am I in a fit position !” said 
Gerald, gloomily, “to maintain a 
wife ? the very smallest exercise of 
my will my uncle resents as an in- 
fringement of his rights, and by the 
step you propose, I should ruin my- 
self entirely. I hoped I had im- 
pressed this upon you sufficiently.” 

His manner nearly terrified Myra; 
it was so contrary from what he had 
ever shown her before. Poor, erring 
one! does the thought arise how 
sorry an exchange you have made 
for fame and contentment ? 

“T had no intention that you 
should provoke your uncle by an 
open act of defiance ; but could we 
not be married secretly, then and 
then only should I feel certain that 
nothing could part us, and—my 
child would not be nameless. Dear 
Gerald, will you refuse me ?” 

“Myra, your persistency astonishes 
and grieves me; it implies a doubt 
of my faith, which you ought to hold 
unimpeachable. A marriage rite is 
far from ensuring regard,and when 
the heart is lost, what but misery can 
accrue from legal fetters ? Can you 
not place your happiness in my 
keeping ?” 

“Ah Gerald!” she responded, 
quickly, love stifling all misgiving ; 
“T have, and do; dispose of me as 
you will.” 

“Spoken like my Myra. Distrust 
is wholly incompatible with affec- 
tion ; foster the former, and the lat- 
ter soon becomes uprooted. How- 
ever, nomore talking ; it is time we 
should set out, these night dews are 
not well for you.” 

As he spoke he drew her shawl 
around her, and, placing her hand 
within his arm, they left the grounds 
and walked towards the ferry. On 
nearing it Myra, seized by new 
alarms, besought her companion to 
come to Liverpool the next day. 

“ How should I know where to 
go until I hear from you?” he re- 
turned, wavering betwixt displeasure 


and pity. “How full of fears you 
are, who used to be so brave!” 

“Ves; I confess it, butwhat wonder 
when I have suffered so? Could I 
imagine my dread were prophetic, 
and that in leaving you now it was 
for ever, I would throw ,myself this 
moment into the sea. I wish,” she 
continued, disregarding his impatient 
gesture, “ that, instead of being kept 
in constant uneasiness on account of 
your uncle, he would discard you ; 
have you not the talent and perse- 
verance to win for yourself a posi- 
tion ?” 

“T used to think,” said he in a 
musing tone, “ how glorious it would 
be to rise above oppression and 
poverty, by the might of my unaided 
will ; now I have grown, if not diffi- 
dent of my powers, unwilling to tax 
them and exchange sumptuous ease 
for toil and privation.” 

Too acutely sensible of the re- 
fined selfism in this speech, Myra’s 
heart gave a rebellious throb, and 
she said to herself: “ Ah! you can 
set value upon the world’s good 
word, and the luxuries that wealth 
affords ; but had my home been a 
palace, I would have left it for 
you,” 

“Here is the ferry,” exclaimed 
Gerald, interrupting her wretched 
musings; “remember the Castle 
Hotel, Bangor; also, on reaching 
Liverpool, that you are to write to 
me at the post-office.” ; 

“And you will come directly you 
receive my letter.” 

“Yes! depend upon me; and 
now I must say, Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, dearest,” murmured 
the broken-hearted girl, as she pas- 
sionately returned his hurried kiss, 
and giving her hand to the ferryman, 
she stepped into the boat. As it 
pushed off, and Gerald was lost to 
her view, a feeling of desolation 
more complete than she had ever 
experienced came over her, and 
found voice in a cry of agony tha: 
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was impossible to force back. When, 
and under what circumstances would 
they meet again? what might not 
happen to prevent him keeping his 
word? oh! if indifference should 
succeed love, and now she was ab- 
sent he should learn to forget her! 
Insupportable idea! but one that, 
strive as she would to shame away, 
ever returned to torture her. With the 
marvellous quickness of true affec- 
tion she had detected that there was 
wanting in his look and tone the im- 
passioned warmth of former times, 
though possibly agitation had effect- 
ed the change: why should she set 
it down to dawning neglect? In 
the ten minutes it took to cross 
the Straits, what hideous images ; 
what distracting reflections, were 
crowded! A few moments’ walk 
after leaving the boat, and she found 
herself at the Castle Hotel, where, 
fora time, it is necessary to leave 
her, in order to ascertain how her 
absence affected her relatives. 

Her mother, too bewildered even 
to stir, stood for some time after 
Myra’s departure as if transfixed to 
stone ; and though at last she tot- 
tered back to her room, she could 
hardly be said to understand what 
had transpired, regarding it in the 
light of a dream: yet when day 
came, and she missed her daughter's 
face, her morning kiss, and low, 
sweet voice, conviction replaced un- 
belief, and anger was summoned to 
cast out melancholy. 

Not less afflicted, if more calm, 
was Paul on making the discovery ; 
and in fierce resolve he declared he 
would bring her back, that she might 
at least be prevented suffering the 
farther shame of desertion. 

“No,” cried his mother ; “if she 
chooses to throw herself headlong to 
destruction, let her do it.” 

“You speak hastily,” rejoined the 
son, “ and will soon change. I have 
still too much care for her welfare to 
permit her to stay under his protec- 


tion. ‘This day she shall leave Ben- 
carn with me.” And, not waiting to 
listen to the mingled lamentations 
and strictures Mrs. Neville abun- 
dantly poured forth, he straightway 
started for Springfield. He had 
never expected to enter its gates ; 
but repugnant as it was to his feel- 
ings to seek an interview with Gerald 
(now in a personal sense his enemy), 
his anxiety for his sister superseded 
it, and on arriving he inquired for 
Mr. Cleveland, forgetting, in the en- 
grossment of his mind, his uncle’s 
existence. 

Mr. Cleveland was not yet up, he 
was informed ; and Paul, upon the 
intimation that he would be down 
in a few minutes, said he would wait. 
Esther was in the hall, and, hearing 
what passed, observed to the servant 
that Mr, Gerald was in the library. 

“ T beg pardon, Miss! it was Mr. 
Cleveland the gentleman asked for.” 

“Tt is, however, his nephew I 
wish to see,” put in Paul, stepping 
forward and bowing to Esther. 

She returned the bow with a half 
blush and smile, saying, “ I thought 
you did not mean my father.” 

At this short sentence the tran- 
scient brightness in Paul’s face was 
replaced by gloom; and, as Esther 
turned away, he murmured to him- 
self, “Can one so beautiful bear the 
hated name of Cleveland? But, at 
any rate, she cannot inherit the pride 
and injustice of her parent ; it would 
be impossible, her accent and expres- 
sion denote goodness.” 

Strange that, without knowing any- 
thing of his cousin, he should thus. 
suddenly become her champion. It 
was not entirely her attractions 
which conquered him, for he had 
seen women quite as fair, What 
was it that made her in Paul’s sight 
more lovely than any girl he had 
ever before seen? what mystical 
gloss was cast over her, imparting to 
her movements, her countenance 
and voice, a charm so ineff.ble ? 
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Could it really be that, in a moment, 
insidious love had crept into his 
breast? ‘“ Love !” as he repeated the 
word half mockingly, he was recalled 
to the business in hand by the en- 
trance of Gerald. 

It was unnecessary for the visitor 
to introduce himself; Gerald knew 
him by a species of instinct. The 
situation was awkward, and neither 
spoke fora moment. As they stood 
grimly observant, a spectator would 
have noted striking points of simi- 
larity between them. Both were 
tall, athletic, and graceful, their eyes 
and hair dark ; but there was a fire, a 
restlessness in Gerald’s eagle eye, 
an intrepidity in his mien, that in 
Paul were tempered to firmness. 
Each, in that mutual scrutiny, be- 
came impressed with a something 
like respect for the other; and the 
brother, well acquainted with Myra’s 
disposition, marvelled less at the 
vehemence of passion Gerald had 
excited inher. But while he could 
not repress a tribute of admiration 
for the strength of purpose, the 
engaging daring that was revealed 
in Gerald’s look, his hatred was un- 
diminished. He saw in him still his 
sister’s seducer, and, without any 
flourish of preface, inquired bluntly 
if she had come to him the previous 
night. 

“T see no advantage in denying 
it,” rejoined Gerald, with a frankness 
quite overpowering. 

“Then I demand that you restore 
her to me, her proper protector.” 

“Demand ?” repeated the other, 
his lip curling ironically; ‘“ however, 
I will excuse the term, presuming 
that you will allow her to make 
choice of her own actions. What if 
she declines to accompany you ?” 

“ As if I cared for her inclinations 
—she shall come,” returned Paul 
with a burst of passion ; “ where is 
she now ?” 

“Do you really expect me to 
answer that question ?” asked Gerald, 


provokingly cool. “I exercise no 
control over her, and at any time 
she can return to you if she wishes.” 

“ That you know she never will, 
until you cast her off ; her mind is 
fatally perverted, and while under 
your pernicious influence, nothing 
can bring her to a conviction of her 
sinful disobedience.” 

“You are none too moderate in 
your choice of words ; of course, as 
far as I am concerned, you may be 
as severe as you please, though I 
beg you will refrain from abusing 
Myra in my hearing. Be wise, and 
make no stir in a matter that the 
world if not told of, cannot cen- 
sure.” 

“What, suffer my sister to lead a 
life of infamy ; I would rather with 
my own hand destroy her. Despite 
the precautions you may take against 
discovery, I will find her ; and if she 
cannot be prevailed upon voluntarily 
to quit dishonour, force shall save 
her from it.” 

“Tt is no use for me to talk of 
marrying her,” said Gerald, reflec- 
tively : “‘ I am penniless.” 

“T don’t mind poverty, and had 
a thousand times sooner she was 
wedded to the meanest peasant,” re- 
turned Paul, excitedly, “than be 
what she is; but under no circum- 
stances would I let her bear your 
name. If she cannot be made the 
honest wife of some one worth her, 
she shall turn Catholic and take the 
veil.” 

“What a dogged brute he is!” 
thought Gerald scoffingly, “ a regular 
stage brother ; but no, pretty Myra, 
you shall neither be consigned to 
the arms of a boorish husband nor 
a living tomb. Your only object in 
coming here was, then,” he con- 
tinued aloud, “to seek your sister.” 

“ Certainly ; I abhor the office of 
tale-bearer, or I might retaliate 
Myra’s wrong by exposing the matter 
to your uncle ; he must have some 
sense of justice, I should think.” 
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In the utterance of the final word, 
Paul took up his hat, and, casting a 
glance of unappeasable hate upon 
Gerald, who replied to it by one of 
disdainful pride, walked out of the 
room. 

“He showed more calmness than 
I exp ected,” soliloquised Gerald, 
“and prudence, too! It is well he 
entertains so lasting an abhorrence 
of me, for my father’s sake; and 
yet, why should I feel relieved to 
avoid even a clandestine marriage ? 
Can it be that I am reluctant to bind 
myself in indissoluble chains on 
Esther’s account? I cannot be so 
false as to esteem her beyond Myra. 
Poor girl, I fear she will fancy I 
treated her somewhat harshly last 
night ; but, never mind, all will be 
made right when I see her—though 
how to get away? ‘There seems no 
means of effecting an escape.” 

As Paul left the house, and was 
passing through the walk that led 
into the road, he came suddenly 
upon Esther Cleveland, who, book 
in hand, was taking a stroll with a 
favourite dog at her side-—no yelp- 
ing, dumpling little poodle, but a 
bold, sagacious Newfoundland— 
which ever and anon put up his 
muzzle for the caress of her white 
hand. Her attention was fully en- 
gaged by the dog and her reading ; 
so that she was unaware of Paul’s 
presence until he was close to her. 
He bowed silently, and would have 
gone on, had not Jupiter, with the 
delicate perception of his race, sidled 
up to him with as friendly an air as 
if he were an old acunaintance, 

Whether in a human or brute 
being, a show of confidence must 
gain a response from those by nature 
trustworthy, and although Paul was 
in no mood to take delight in any- 
thing, he bestowed such marks of 


attention upon Jupiter as he soli- 


cited and deserved. 


“Your dog is of a very sociable 


disposition,” he observed to Esther. 


“Not generally,” she observed 
graciously ; “he will follow no one 
except myself and Gerald.” 

Was it—could it be jealousy which 
sent that pang through him, as she 
mentioned her cousin? ‘ How dif- 
ferently could she designate him ?” 
thought Paul, reasoning down his 
dissatisfaction ; “ he must, of course, 
be quite a brother to her.” But 
as they had been reared apart, was 
it not probable that there existed 
a dearer tie between them ? 

The surmise was revolting, and 
for longer than an instant he refused 
to credit that the destroyer of his 
sister could possibly ensnare the 
heart of this pure girl. Ah, no, who 
in love could mention the name of 
the beloved without faltering ? 

As this idea, from which he de- 
rived vast satisfaction, presented it- 
self, he recollected how ill-mannered 
it must appear to him to stand there 
without speaking. 

Esther, however, was patting the 
head of the noble pet, apparently 
oblivious of Paul’s inadvertence ; 
and, after the exchange of a friendly 
good morning, each proceeded on 
their way. 

“Gerald, who is that ?” inquired 
Esther, as she met her cousin coming 
from the house, and altogether un- 
conscious of the incipient interest 
in Paul her query displayed. 

He wanted to know to whom she 
alluded, when she explained how it 
was she had been led to speak to 
Paul, and, in conclusion, asked if he 
were Mr. Courtney, Harry Paget’s 
friend. 

“No,” returned Gerald, forgetting 
himself for the moment ; “ his name 
is Paul Neville.” 

“Oh,” said Esther, without evin- 
cing any surprise : and, her curiosity 
apparently satisfied, she reopened 
her book, more to show Gerald 
she desired to be alone than that 
she cared for its contents. Paul 
Neville seemed written in every 
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line of the page, and sounded in her 
ears unceasingly; surely she had 
heard the name before! 

“Ah! I recollect,” she mentally 
exclaimed ; “‘my father once men- 
tioned it. How very singular that I 
should at last see one of my un- 
known aunt’s children. Papa would 
be angry if he guessed I ever 
thought about them, which I can- 
not help doing sometimes, and now 
I am sure I shall much more. Whata 
very grave face he has for his years, 
I might say stern. I see it all now: 
Gerald is afraid papa should hear of 
him knowing his cousin, and that is 
why he looked as though he re- 
gretted having told me his name. 
To me it seems natural for him to 
have sought his aunt, and I should 
like to tell him I have discovered it, 
did I not dread to share with him 
any secret, however innocent. I 
feel that were I once to go beyond 
the limits I have prescribed—the 
frigid bounds of courtesy—I should 
be casting myself into a vortex. I 
used to fear that I might learn to 
love Gerald; and how nearly at 
times the fascination of his society 
and conversation borders upon what 
I imagine to be love. Shall I ever 
experience what it is to be absorbed 
in another’s existence ; to have all 
sensations and hopes merged into 
one ; to become oblivious to the past, 
careless of the future, living only for 
the passing hour? Do] in truth 
wish to be bound in this sweet thral- 
dom, and lose my present freedom 
of thought? I can hardly say. It 
seems certain at least, that between 
me and Gerald, there is not this 
mysterious and complete sympathy ; 
and if occasionally I am led to be- 
lieve I see in him the being destined 
for my partner, soon the illusion 
fades, and my heart, unappropriated, 
is left to dwell upon a vague, ideal 


image.” 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. COURTNEY, HIS SON, AND WARD. 


CONVINCED that Myra would remain 
in the neighbourhood of Springfield, 
her brother determined to make a 
rigid search about Bencarn for her 
hiding-place, though, before com- 
mencing any step in it, he must go 
to Liverpool to ask his employer for 
a holiday. That Mr. Courtney 
would accede to his request without 
even seeking to know the motive of 
it, Paul felt assured, but did not like 
to take his consent for granted, by 
merely writing to explain his con- 
tinued absence ; and, after doing his 
best to calm his mother’s distress, he 
set off from home again. 

Mr. Courtney was a ship-broker, 
a man of middle age and a widower ; 
shrewd and persevering, he had by 
steady progress, rather than by lucky 
speculation, made himself master of 
a considerable fortune. He had 
only one child, Frederick —the friend 
of Harry Paget, and about the same 
age, four-and-twenty. Fred, as he 
was always called, was of a frank, 
careless disposition, possessing a 
dislike, nearly invincible, to applica- 
tion either to business or study, and 
as great a liking for frolic and amuse- 
ment. Beneath, however, the flimsy 
exterior of gaiety were concealed 
many sterling qualities, amongst 
which a spontaneous benevolence 
was not the least. Despite the dis- 
crepancies in the characters of father 
and son, they agreed admirably well, 
and were strongly attached. 

Another inmate of the wealthy 
broker’s dwelling merits particalar 
notice, a young lady, who, from 
childhood had been Mr. Court- 
ney’s ward. Isabella Stuart, the de- 
scendant of a really aristocratic 
family, was a heiress, and, unlike 
the heiress one generally hears about, 
was neither a wonder of beauty nor 
deformity. She had eyes of a bright 
blue, whose sparkling animation was 
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seldom quenched by sadness ; hair 
of the shade vulgarly known as red, 
but really of a deep saffron, that in 
some lights resemble burnished gold, 
and a complexion which had the 
transparency commonly allied to 
auburn locks. ‘Too often the faintly 
traced eyebrows of fair faces impart 
insipidity ; Isabella’s were strongly 
marked enough to give a cast of de- 
cision to a countenance whose whole 
expression exhibited self-will more 
than sweetness, haughtiness rather 
than submission. For the rest she 
had a remarkabiy pretty figure ; and 
it may not be deemed tautology to 
say, in a word, that she was gener- 
ally accredited to be an exceedingly 
well-looking girl. Though nearly 
twenty-six, was still disengaged, and 
sage gossips whispered that, after 
leading the Liverpool swains through 
another year or two of suspense, the 
fickle heiress would bestow herself 
upcn her guardian’s son. Into this 
family, unpretending, social, and 
generous, Paul Neville was received 
in the light more of a relative thana 
paid clerk ; and between the young 
men there existed a friendship far 
stronger than the shams which often 
borrow that sacred name. ‘here 
was one thing, however, in Paul that 
had long mightily puzzled and some- 
times displeased Fred, and this was 
his scrupulous carefulness in pecu- 
niary matters. To Fred, whose 
pocket could never be got to retain 
money, his friend’s prudence seemed 
positive meanness ; but on discover- 
ing the motive for the strict economy 
Paul maintained, he deeply re- 
proached himself for having judged 
so hastily, and fully agreed with 
Bella, who saucily told him it was 
more meritorious to pay debts of 
other people’s than to contract them. 

On the day in question, when Paul 
returned to Liverpool to gain per- 
mission from Mr. Courtney for leave 
of absence, that gentleman, having 
of late years allowed himself to relax 


in his business habits, was away from 
his counting-house ; so he had to go to 
his residence. He was shown into 
the room where Isabella, Bella, or 
Isa, as she was indifferently called, 
was chirping to a canary that hung 
in its gilt cage near the window. 
She turned quickly as he entered, 
and a tell-tale blush crimsoned her 
fair skin as she held out her hand. 

“Mr. Courtney is in his private 
room,” she said, in answer to his 
inquiry, succeeding a polite one after 
her health ; and thither he repaired 
with his petition. 

Bella, being left alone, fell into a 
reverie, an unusual thing with her; 
for she was not what is understood 
as a romantic girl, and eschewed all 
false sentiment, though she was by 
no means deficient in refinement. 
The lump of sugar destined for 
“ Bijou” dropped from between her 
fingers on to the floor ; but she heard 
it not, nor yet the sweet carolling of 
her feathered pet. 

“T can’t think what ails me!” she 
exclaimed, starting up at length. “I 
never used to be subject to these 
fits of melancholy musing; I want 
change of scene, or air, or some- 
thing, I hardly know what. Fred,” 
she cried, as that personage darted 
unceremoniously into her presence, 
“what a terrible noise you make 
with the door! it is a good thing I 
am not a ‘ professor’ of nerves.” 

“Oh, Isa! such a divine creature I 
saw last night at the Garrick Theatre ; 
a ballet-girl—a perfect Venus "” 

Miss Stuart elevated her nez re- 
trousse, repeating the words a “ballet- 
girl” with comic horror. 

“Oh, such hair! perfect golden, 
and so long !” 

“ False, of course.” 

“ And her complexion !—was eve 
anything so dazzling ?” 

“Chalk and raddle,” said Isa. 

“Then her feet and ancles! 
Vestris would, I am sure, be clumsy 
beside her.” 
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Bell tossed her head and pouted. 

“Why don’t you say they are 
cork ?” asked Fred, with a mischie- 
vous look. 

“‘T shall not trouble myself to say 
anything farther than this, that if 
you must go into ecstasies about 
ballet-girls, I should be obliged if 
you would confine your transports 
to your own breast.” 

* Why, Isabella, you are actually 
jealous.” 

“Jealous !” screamed she, her 
eyes emitting fireworks, to use Fred’s 
= : “ how dare you hint at such 

athing! You may fall in love with 
anyone for me.’ 

“ Bella, I always thought you 
hated story-tellers.” 

“And so I do: a liar is the most 
despicable of creatures ; but if you 
fancy I am not speaking what I feel, 
you are at liberty to prove it by 
marrying the ballet-girl.” 

“By Jove! Iwill if you bid me. Iam 
in earnest, Isa,and willgo and propose 
this very hour unless you teil me not.” 

“Fred, how absurd yeu are! 
‘What would=your father say if you 
made such a connection ?” 

“It is not what he would say, but 
you. Now,amI to make Mademoi- 
selle Dorinda, or whatever her name 
may be, my wife? Yes or no, Bell’ ?” 

She looked into his face, and, 
reading more of earnestness than his 
words implied, answered in a low, 
constrained tone, “‘ No.” 

“There, now you are ‘a good 
girl; I will confess she is not half 
‘as pretty as you are, and you need 
not be jealous about her.” 

“That word, again! you drive me 
beyond all patience. I don’t want 
you to disgrace yourself, that is all.” 

“To be sure!” returned Fred, 
demurely ; “I am, however, none 
the less obliged to you for——” but 
ere he could finish the sentence his 
father came in, saying, “I think you 
wished to go to Bencarn to see 
young Paget; Mr. Neville has been 


asking to return for a week, and you 
may as well go with him.” 

“ Yes, I should like it; but what’s 
up—nobody dead, I hope ?” 

“No; he said, a family trouble, 
without explaining of what nature ; 


and don’t you be so inconsiderate © 


as to ask.” 

“Not I; what time is he going 
—wishes to start directly, do you 
say? Nonsense! he had better stay 
to dinner, and then we shall get 
there by dark. I'll persuade him.” 

gainst Fred’s persuasions there 
was no appeal, so Paul, with a heavy 
heart, accepted the invitation ; and 
when (the meal being over) Mr. 
Courtney was bidding his son good- 
bye, Isabella took the opportunity 
of expressing her commiseration for 
the trouble that called him home 
again, and such feeling was there in 
her look and tones that to a vain 
man they would have carried the 
suspicion of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Paul was, fortunately, as 
free from the weakness as is possible 
for any one to be ; moreover (though 
this he did not guess at) the image 
of his cousin, seen for the first time 
that day in its majestic beauty, pre- 
vented him from regarding any other 
woman as loveable. The impulsive, 
warm-hearted. Isabella, with her 
brave advocacy of whatever she be- 
lieved right, and equally brave oppo- 
sition of all that was spurious in 
ideas or customs, he had long re- 
spected and liked as he might a 
cousin—almost a sister; but there 
lacked that in her to attract him as 
he was attracted, in spite of himself, 
towards Esther. That indefinable 
something, that magnetism of the 
soul, for which we have no more 
comprehensive word than love, was 
wanting; and though Bell’s hand 
fluttered in his as he wished her 
good-bye, and her cheeks. glowed, 
there was nothing in his own heart 
to make him acquainted with the 
tumult raging in hers. 
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Unknowingly Bell’ had been be- 
guiled by love in friendship’s garb, 
and was slowly awakening to a con- 
viction of the startling truth. How 
she scolded herself that night, when 
she had time to examine her feelings, 
for being so depressed by Paiul’s 
departure. It was no use saying it 
was pity for his family saddened 
her, since she was ignorant of every- 
thing save that he was afflicted, which 
was enough to chase all gladness 
from her spirit. Everychange of emo- 
tion is participated in by a lover ; and 
such poor Isa was, without the hope 
of her affection being reciprocated. 

“ And if it were,” she thought, “I 
dare not exercise my choice. ‘Though 
I have never promised myself to 
Fred, I well know how much his 
father dwells upon the expectation 
of our ultimate marriage. Once I 
could regard the prospect with com- 
placency, and even this morning 
fancied I could not bear him to like 
any one more than me. How 
abrupt the disclosure of my folly 
appears! yet it must have been of 
long growth; yes, I can recollect 
how impressed I was by Paul's ap- 
pearance at first sight. I said that 
he was my ideal of a hero, and so 
he is, in heart as well as form. Ah, 
me ! am I for ever to carry with me 
this dreary weight? But no, I will 
expel my love, for, worthy as is the 
object, it can bring me nothing save 
uneasiness.” 

Thus resolved, Isabella, who, in 
her efforts to quench the spark of 
passion, merely fanned it into a 
flame of brighter, fiercer heat. Paul, 
happily unconscious of the ‘oo tender 
concern he had called up in the 
much-sought heiress, was meanwhile, \ 
with unspairing energy and patience, 
prosecuting his unsuccessful search 
for Myra. Still firm in his con- 
viction that she would not quit the 
vicinity of Gerald’s abode, he missed 
the clue which would have guided 
him to her concealment; and on 


the seventh day—having instituted 
all inquiries he could without re- 
sorting to advertising—he was fain 
to set down the task as hopeless. 
Had Mr, Courtney been inclined to 
grant an extension of leave, he could 
apply it to no good purpose; and, 
as previously arranged between him 
and Fred, he called at the house of 
Mr. Paget, that they might proceed 
together to Liverpcol. Harry Paget, 
whose mercurial disposition would 
have led him to choose continual 
motion in preference to moderate 
idleness, must of course accompany 
them in their walk to the ferry, a 
servant following with Fred’s port- 
manteau and Paul’s modest carpet- 
bag. It was the beginning of April, 
and the evening being both warm 
and light, they chose the longest 
way—a path through some meadows. 
Fred and Harry, always voluble 
upon the subject of their own plea- 
sures, were made particularly enthu- 
siastic by the discussion of the 
forthcoming “ Derby,” and the merits. 
of the favourites; while Paul, im- 
mersed in dismal thought, spoke 
only as his opinion was called for. 
In spite of his mental engrossment, 
he was not prevented from using his 
organs of vision, which told him 
that a lady, young, stately, and fair, 
was approaching, when his pulse 
gave a wild bound, for it was Esther. 
She stopped to inquire about Mrs. 
Paget, who was indisposed ; and 
Harry, having briefly introduced 
Fred Courtney, thought he ought to 
perform the same considerate office 
for Paul. If she did not say “we 
have met before,” her looks showed 
him she remembered the circum- 
stance ; and as, after a few moments’ 
chat, she bade Harry Paget, Good- 
evening, she bestowed upon her 
cousin a very friendly smile. 

“That is about the handsomest 
girl I ever set eyes on !” exclaimed 
Fred, heedlessly, before Esther was 
out of sight, to which Harry as- 
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sented, but not in a manner to en- 
courage farther remark. A _ real 
lover is always shy of entering into 
conversation about the personal or 
mental attributes of his charmer ; 
and though Harry would have 
spoken with the like harmless free- 
dom as Fred of a “ Mademoiselle 
Dorinda,” he was delicate upon dis- 
cussing Esther. Nor was he alone 
in this feeling ; Paul was positively 
angered by the cavalier tone of 
young Courtney’s remark, it being 
to him as presumptuous as to say of 
the Madonna, “she has a pretty 
face.” He reverenced, nay, loved 
Esther already, she who was a 
Cleveland as much as Gerald ; and 
a few days back he had vowed 
Myra’s sin to be all the greater, 
inasmuch as her seducer bore that 
detested name. Alas! poor humanity ; 
thy justice is not unerring ! 

Fred thought, when he and Paul 
arrived at his father’s house, he had 
never known Bella seem so happy ; 
her eyes were dazzling in their bril- 
liancy, and her complexion tinged 
with a bright rose. With a vanity 
quite pardonable, he concluded it to 
be joy at his return, which thus irra- 
diated her, and whispered admiringly, 
“Why, Isa, I never saw you look so 
well—you are downright beautiful !” 

A compliment given in sincerity 
is sure to please. Isa laughed mer- 
rily in reply; then came the quick 
wish that Ae might think so too. 
But 4e failed to think anything about 
it; had she put a black patch upon 
the tip of her nose, or a yellow tur- 
ban upon her head, his observation 
might have been attracted, certainly 
by nothing less conspicuous ; and if 
he was made to forget his cares for 
a while, and join with pleasure in 
the conversation, it was not Miss 
Stuart’s smiles that wrought the 
change, so much as the bnght and 
ever-recurring image of Esther, which 
for him, shed a refulgence upon the 

_mostcommon-placethingsand events. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT MIGHT BE EXPECTED, 


Myra, after spending a restless 
night at the Castle Hotel, and order- 
ing a breakfast she was unable to 
eat of, left Bangor for Liverpool, 
where she immediately inquired her 
way to Mount Pleasant, a locality in 
which Gerald had assured her she 
would easily find apartments. In 
the window of one or two houses 
there were notices hung up, and 
selecting the least pretending habi- 
tation, she requested to look at the 
rooms. They were clean and neatly 
furnished, more than this she neither 
cared for nor could afford ; and sat- 
isfied by a second glance around, 
expressed a wish to enter upon pos- 
session forthwith. 

“T never take anyone without a 
reference,” said the landlady, 

Myra, (who had not foreseen this) 
explained that she was a stranger in 
Liverpool, offering at the same time 
payment in advance. 

Unwilling to lose a lodger, Mrs. 
Grainger, without much hesitation, 
consented to wave the question of 
reference, and asked the name of 
her new tenant. 

In deep confusion Myra faltered 
out “ Neville” and, but indistinctly 
catching what she said, the woman 
returned interrogatively, Mrs. 
Neville ?” 

Myra replied in the affirmative, 
flushing crimson at the falsehood. 

“You want the rooms for your- 
self only, I think you told me?” 

“Yes, I believe so,—that is for a 
day or two.” 

‘She does not seem to know what 
she is talking about,” thought the 
landlady. This was perfectly true ; 
every question served to plunge 
Myra into further perplexity ; and on 
being asked when her luggage 
would come, she could scarcely 
answer that she should have to send 
for it. 
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The distressingly officious Mrs. 
Grainger would be happy to save her 
the trouble. 

“You cannot, thank you, I must 
‘write to Bencarn for it.” 

“Oh, I fancied you had left it at 
the station,” pursued the landlady 
with a suspicious glance first at the 
bundle Myra had laid by her side, 
vand secondly at her left hand, which 
still gloved. 

The agreeable task of writing to 
‘Gerald occupied the evening, and 
when the morning dawned, how 
‘swelled her heart with the triumph 
of hope! Oh, if he did but come, 
all regret for the past, all apprehen- 
sion for the future would be banish- 
ed. How she would have rejoiced 
‘for him to bea clerk like her brother, 
with an income of three hundred a 
year, rather than heir to the Cleve- 
land property ; as then there would 
‘be nothing to prevent him ratifying 
the tie between them by a marriage. 
She firmly believed that he would 
ever be true to her :—had he not 
pledged himself, again and again, 
that no other woman should ever 
steal away his regard—still she wish- 
ed, with all the anxiety of jealous 
devotion, to be irrevocably united 
to him. 

The morning wore away, the after- 
noon also, and with Myra’s excite- 
ment was beginning to mingle a 
sensation of disappointment. In- 
cessantly would she go to the win- 
dow, or refer to her watch, whose 
fingers passed from one figure to 
another with cruel slowness. She 
had requested Mrs. Granger not to 
send up the tea until she rang, but 
when eight o’clock struck, for the 
sake of wiling away the time, she 
ordered it in. 


The landlady herself brought the - 


waiter, explaining, with more exact- 
ness than was necessary, the reason 
of the maid’s absence. 

After fidgetting about the room, 
putting a chair straight here, and 


wiping off a speck of dust there, 
with the idea of being invited to 
stay for a cup of tea and a chat, she 
smoothed her apron and watched 
Myra askance. 

“Why, dear me!” she cried all of 
a sudden, “what a pity you have 
lost your wedding-ring !” 

Myra’s blood rushed tinglingly all 
over her body, making her ears burn 
and her finger-tips shoot. 

“* No, not lost it,” she articulated 
faintly : “it is broken.” 

Her suspicions verified by poor 
Myra’s agitation, the landlady, brist- 
ling up, stalked from the room to 
enter into a long argument, /7o 
and con., whether she ought to turn 
the lodger into the street that night, 
or wait till to-morrow. “It serves 
me right for taking her without a 
reference,” was her _ reflection. 
Having no luggage might have told 
me. As she has paid for the week 
perhaps I had better let her stay ; 
it is to be hoped nobody will catch 
hold of it, or my connexion would 
be ruined entirely. At any rate, 
she shan’t stop after her time is up, 
and so I will tell her.” 

Myra had sunk into uneasy medi- 
tation when Mrs. Grainger re-entered, 
and her cheeks assuming a deeper 
glow, she inquired what she wanted. 

“Only to give you notice that 
ycu must seek other apartments be- 
fore the week is over.” 

In obedience to her first impulse, 
Myra was about to ask why she de- 
sired to cancel their agreement, but 
too speedily the true cause flashed 
upon her, and she merely murmured 
in answer, “‘ Very well ; I will do so.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Neville”— 
with a decided emphasis on the Mrs. 
—‘TI shall be wanting the rooms 
for one of my old lodgers; a lady 
whose respectability I can answer 
for, and that isn’t what I should 
like to do for everybody’s, eh Miss— 
ma’am I mean?” 

Too mortified to reply, Myra al- 
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lowed Mrs. Grainger to retreat with 
flying colours, as was of course fitting. 
Vice ought always to be snubbed, 
and virtue come off triumphant. 
No sooner was the girl left alone, 
than herdifficultly-restrained emotion 
vented itself in a stream of weeping. 
She was beginning to estimate her 
position ; its trials, heretofore veiled 
in general gloom, were assuming a 
terrifying distinctness, 
With what increased yearning she 
awaited Gerald’s appearance. He 
would advise her what to do; his 
loving hand would smooth all diffi- 
culties, and his cheering voice heal 
the smart she was writhing under. 
sut he did not come, and very un- 
willingly she retired, only to carry 
on the wretched train of musing pur- 
sued throughout the evening. 
Ashamed next morning to meet 
the face of Mrs. Grainger, or even 
the servant, she hurried over her 
breakfast, and, dressing, went out. 
Not to take a survey of Liverpool ; 
the wonders of its commerce and 
wealth scarcely excited in her a 
moment’s interest ; her chief object 
was to escape from the house; yet 
at adraper’s shop in Dale Street she 
stopped to buy what formed a small 
parcel, and then with rapid tread, 
and eyes cast down, turned back. 
As the day progressed, her expecta- 
tions rose high again, and no attempt 
to check the tumults of her soul 
proved effectual. As Gerald did not 
come yesterday, he must to-day. 
She tried to be hopeful, calmly so ; 
but when doubt was vanquished it 
was to be replaced by an assurance 
of happiness too bright to last, and 
as she plied her needle by fitful 
starts, upon a tiny garment, the 
tears would roll down, blotting the 
work from her sight altogether. 
About nine o’clock a continuous 
rat-a-tat was made at the street-door, 
and to each her heart gave an echo- 
ing throb. Shaking in every nerve 
sne rose, and collecting her sewing 


materials into a heap, cast them upon 
the sideboard as, with feminine van- 
ity, she put up her head to smooth 
the dark braids of hair that lent so 
great an adornment to her lovely 
features. Every second, to say the 
least of it, seemed an hour, but she 
was restrained from darting out of 
the room by the dread of meeting 
her landlady. Oh! why did he not 
come, the hall was short enough. 
The footsteps, instead of pausing, 
however, passed on, and opening the 
door about an inch, she looked out 
to see—a stranger. 

A sickening revulsion of feeling 
came over her ; she wrung her hands 
distractedly, while her face, lit up a 
moment back with love and joy, 
assumed an expression of woe so 
intense that it would have been a 
fitting type of despair. 

The night, somehow, wore away, 
and the next day and night, yet 
without bringing Myra a visitor. She 
would think sometimes Gerald was 
ill and incapable even of writing, or 
that an accident had befallen him on 
the way from Bencarn ; then that his 
uncle was responsible for his broken 
promise, anything rather than that 
he tvould not come. She resolved 
nearly each hour, to return and was 
only deterred by his express injunc- 
tion to stay in Liverpool till he 
joined her. She had promised to be 
faithful to his wishes, and she would 
be, whether to her hurt or otherwise. 
Weak love rebels at dictation, and 
resents authority; but Myra, the 
devotee of passion, instead of seek- 
ing to disengage herself from the 
bondage of restraint, courted mana- 
cles more indestructible, slavery 
more irredeemable. In the anxiety 
she suffered, on account of Gerald’s 
non-arrival, she had forgotten the 
necessity to look out another abode, 
and received an uncourteous re- 
minder from her landlady. Where- 
ever she applied, to her appearance 
was accordel] the meagre boon of 
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_ civility, but none the less resolutely, 
because of her air of refinement, 
was she in every case informed that 
they never received anyone without 
a proper reference. At each repulse 
her heart sank lower, and she almost 
believed she should have to put up 
at an hotel, which she could ill afford, 
when the sight of another “ apart- 
ments” card gave her the courage to 
try once more. 

Observing, and pitying, her ill- 
concealed weariness and pain, Mrs. 
Morris—a_ kind, matronly-looking 
woman—expressed her willingness 
to break through the usual rule. 

Myra replied that she was much 
obliged, her glance saying yet more, 
and asked if she could come the 
same evening. Her new landlady 
gave a ready yes, and further re- 
eeived the intimation that she had no 
luggage without a look or word of 
dissatisfaction. 

Thankful as was the poor girl, for 
having secured a shelter, her self- 
congratulation was not strong enough 
permanently to engage her attention 
from the unending theme of her 
lover’s neglect. Was he still at 
Bencarn ; if so, what detained him, 
how was he employed—aye, how ? 
In moments of darkest distrust, her 
old jealousy of Esther—never en- 
tirely rooted out—revived into 
stronger life, and at such times she 
was literally mad. To think that 
Gerald, for whom she had lost so 
much, and was willing to lose all, 
in whom almost her every thought, 
and certainty, her every desire, was 
centred, should pour into other ears 
promises of love, and words of ten- 
der praise, made her brain reel and 
her heart fill with grief and rage be- 
yond utterance. These gloomy fits 
being for a time over, she would sink 
into a state of melancholy that 
might be mistaken for resignation. 
Dull submission even to fate was, 
however, incompatible with her 
strong and ardent nature. In her 
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the highest virtues might have shone 
pre-eminent, had no early blight 
nipped their growth, but of the 
more retiring ones she was unlikely 
to form a just example. All fire, 
energy, and courage, was she ; and, 
though she did not scorn the mild 
qualities which are generally the 
attributes of her sex, had emulated 
rather what was great than simply 
amiable. Vain, vain, were now her 
ambitious longings, her lofty enthu- 
siasm ; but if the vague, romantic 
purposes of her innocent girlhood 
had been swept away in the whirl- 
pool of passion, the impulses that 
led to their formation were un- 
changed ; and while she felt herself 
debarred from the sphere’ of 
womanly distinction—society—she 
had a conviction that her career 
would be one of stirring action, of 
bold deviation from the beaten 
track. 

By dwelling with such intentness 
upon one subject, by diving into 
imagination for reasons, as various 
as improbable, to agccount for 
Gerald’s conduct, she unknowingly 
struck upon a mine of fancy so 
fertile, that, in its teeming produc- 
tions, which rushed pell-mell upon 
her, she found more than employ- 
ment—positive distraction. How the 
time passed, she could not tell, 
having lost the capability of exact 
computation, as she had of every- 
thing else belonging to ordinary 
existence. She never left the house, 
nor, if she could avoid it, exchanged 
a sentence with the landlady, who 
guessing, as she did too correctly, 
Myra’s_ history, showed a truly 
Christian charity towards her, and 
far from offering her any slight, 
endeavoured by atone of undeviat- 
ing consideration, to restore her to 
her self-respect, as the means of 
instilling a desire to regain the re- 
spect of the world. As often as 
Myra thought about it she felt 
deeply grateful for these proofs of 


kindness, but to win her mind from 
its engrossing food long together 
was impossible. She rioted in her 
misery with that sort of savage 
relish, that grim delight, which is 
out of the reach of analysation, 
though most people may comprehend 
it in a minor degree. 

Three weeks by the calculation of 
“Moore,” or three years according 
to the fancy of Myra, had gone by 
since her first arrival in Liverpool ; 
yet she was alone still in the great 
city. Her money—she had in the 
beginning, nothing beyond the few 
pounds Gerald put into her hand at 
parting—was quite exhausted ; and 
now, and only now, it struck her 
that she must undergo inconvenience 
on this score. ‘Those who are suf- 
fering acute heart-pains generally 
pay little regard to the question that 
occupies so many eager thousands 
inithe world’s mart—the bread-and- 
cheese question ; and when the dis- 
agreeable fact was thrust upon Myra 
that she would have either to beg or 
starve, it came upon her with the 
force of an unexpected blow. She 
had, through all her wretchedness, 
resisted the scarcely repressible crav- 
ing to go back to Bencarn, and now 
she had not the means. She frankly 
made known her position to Mrs. 
Morris, who, shocked as she was by 
the prospect of destitution to one so 
ill able to bear it, made what at- 
tempts she could to soothe her, 
hinting very delicately the propriety 
of revealing her situation to her 
friends. By the mention of the 
word friends, Myra was recalled to a 
stronger recollection of her mother 
and brother, which threw her into a 
fresh paroxysm of anguish. She, how- 
ever, rejected, without an instant’s 
hesitation, the suggestion to apply 
to them; and the same feeling that 
had prevented her before from ad- 
dressing Gerald, at Springfield, was 
sufficient to restrain her even at this 
terrible crisis. Never should he have 
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to blame her for injuring him with 
his uncle ; rather anything befal her- 
self than that she should give him a 
cause of complaint. 

‘J will think what can be done,” 
observed Myra, as her landlady left 
her ; and so she set her taxed mind 
to revolve the difficult query, and 
find some expedient for escaping the 
dilemma, if there were one to be 
found. She sat still for about an 
hour, silently reflecting ; finally she 
rose, dressed, and set forth. What 
to do? to de. 

“ What else is left for me?” she 
asked herself, and mentally repeated 
those lines of Goldsmith, so often 
quoted: “When lovely woman stoops 
to folly.” “Perhaps Gerald will 
think kindly of me then, and, re- 
membering how I loved him, be 
truer to my memory than to me.” 

Early as it was, very few persons 
were about, except those whom hard 
necessity obliged to wander from 
their homes, for a cold, drizzling rain 
was falling. Led by the beckoning 
hand of Death, Myra pressed on to 
the river, never looking to the nght 
or left. How define the thoughts, 
so agonising and complex, that 
flitted through the imagination of the 
premeditating suicide, as each step 
brought her nearer to the fatal 
bourne. Sceémes of her childhood 
mingled in wild confusion with those 
of recent date, and prominent above 
all was the last parting with Gerald. 
His form stood out before the spectre 
shapes of mother, brother, and sister; 
his voice, rather than the warning 
one of her guardian angel, was wafted 
to her upon the chilly air. Oh but 
for one look, one speech more! if 
she could be told once again by him 
that he loved her, she would smile 
at death: but it could not be—she 
was severed from him for ever. For 
ever! what unfathomable meaning 
was in this short sentence, what 
maddening images attended it! 
Where was she to spend eternity? 
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she, the self-destroyer, the disobe- 
dient daughter, the murderess, fora 
murderess she would be to her un- 


born child ? 

O God! give me strength to 
bear life’s burden!” she groaned ; 
“cast out the demon that tempts me 
to this sin.” 

Yet while she prayed thus, she 
refused to turn back, and soon was 
close to the water’s edge. It was 
not the fear of death that made her 
stand hesitatingly on its brink, but 
the horror, newly awakened, that by 
ending her own existence she must 
sacrifice another’s also, one which, 
for aught she knew, might be as 
fruitful in happiness as her own in 
gloom. 

Myra was some distance from the 
docks ; nevertheless, here artd there, 
a sailor might be seen, and one, 
struck with admiration and pity of 
her beautiful, but haggard coun- 
tenance, gazed so earnestly that she 
could not help feeling it, and a 
painful blush dyed her cheeks as she 
hurried on to eseape his notice. 
Farther down the river as it enters 
the sea, the likelihood of exciting 
attention was less ; and here Myra 
came a second time to a sudden 
stand, her eyes looking deep into 
the black waters, and her mind far 
away with Gerald. 

So long she remained in this posi- 
tion, so steadfastly her gaze was 
bent upon (the river, that the 
curiosity of a bystander was at- 
tracted ; and-when at length, Myra 
gave a movement, as if to cast her- 
self into the tide, he rushed forward 
and forcibly drew her back. 

“Oh! release me,” she moaned, 
struggling in his grasp ; “it is cruel 
not to let me die.” 

“Hush, hush! your mind is 
wandering,” returned her preserver 
in a compassionate voice ; “ think of 
your friends.” 

“T have none,” she broke out in 
a manner of yet more desperate 


hopelessness ; but she ceased trying’ 
for freedom, and her highly wrought 
feelings being somewhat calmed, a. 
shower of refreshing tears started to 
her eyes. 

The stranger, who is none, how- 
ever, to the reader, being Fred. 
Courtney, was much affected by 
her grief, and, with the desire of 
assuaging it, observed soothingly— 
“Don’t say you have no friend.. 
You may safely look upon me as 
one, and command my services. 
What can I do for you ?” 

“ Nothing. nothing ! you are very 
good, though,” faltered Myra, as she 
drew her cloak about her shivering 
form, and she would have moved 
from his side, but that Fred, laying. 
violently hold of her arm, im- 
petuously cried, ‘Indeed, I won't 
lose sight of you. Do not, in 
obedience to the cold formalities of 
the world, discard my aid; try to 
treat me as a brother.” 

Bewildered and almost terrified, 
Myra stared into his face, where 
there was plainly written the earnest- 
ness of truth ; and again she mur- 
mured her gratitude, while declining 
to receive his proffered kindness. 

“‘ But you shan’t refuse me,” re- 
monstrated he urgently, “ you are 
in sorrow, and want the consolation 
and attention that only a woman can 
bestow. Though the request may 
sound strange, I cannot help making 
it.; Will you,” he added, with some 
little hesitation,‘ ‘ trust yourself with 
me ? [havea dear friend, I may almost 
call her a sister, who will, I know, be 
happy to advise and comfort you. 
Will you let me take you to her?” 

The offer was not, under the cir- 
cumstances, so very strange, and 
Myra entertained no suspicion of 
wrong, albeit she gave a firm 
refusal. 

“What do you mean to do, then ?” 
exclaimed he, with the vehemence 
of strong emotion, and mistaking the 
cause of her denial. “O Heaven 
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is it not dreadful that it is so hard 
for one human being effectually to 
persuade another he is actuated 
by a sentiment of disinterested com- 
passion, by a sincere zeal to guide 
and help ?” 

“TI do credit the genuineness of 
your professions,” returned Myra, 
‘“‘andfrom my inmost soul thank you.” 

‘Give me credit for truthfulness ! 
how can you unless you will confide 
in me?” burst out Fred, as a trai- 
torous film overspread his eyes. 
“Would,” he thought, with a vein of 
his ordinary liveliness, ‘‘ that some 
bene‘icent genii would inspire me and 
lend me, instead of mortal speech, 
the eloquence of the Muses! What 
is to be done, poor young creature ? 
I cannot leave her in this condition. 
Possibly,” he continued to Myra, 
“you have a brother ; and suppose 
he were placed as I am with a 
broken-hearted girl, would you not 
wish and expect him to save her 
from the fatal effects of despair by 
any means that presented them- 
selves? Would you consider it a 
fitting time to stand upon etiquette, 
and put in practice the flimsy rules 
that guide us in society ? I therefore 
implore you to banish the scruples 
which, however right at another 
time, are now but a proof of strained 
particularity. Again I ask you to 
come with me ; I can promise you a 
reception far from cold.” 

Myra listened in a state of painful 
indecision. Nature was fast reassert- 
ing its slighted claims by exciting in 
her as great a longing for human sym- 
pathy as horror of her lately meditated 
sacrifice, yet still she feared a return to 
the strife of living. Had Fred waited 
for one of the adverse promptings to 
decide, he had waited long indeed ; 
but, willingly believing her silence 
to mean consent, he linked her 
hand in his arm and commenced 
walking quickly towards home. 

His companion being in a frame 
of mind which unfitted her as much 


for listening as talking, he only 
addressed a sentence to her occa- 
sionally, such as asking if his pace 
was too hurried for her. 

“What a thoughtless fellow I 
am!” he ejaculated suddenly ; “ of 
course walking in the mud must be 
unpleasant for you, though the rain 
has left off; luckily there is a car~ 
stand close at hand.” 

“JT am not tired,” murmured 
Myra. 

* Pooh, nonsense !” he replied in 
his abrupt goodnature, and as they 
came up just then to a car, he hailed 
it, and jumped in after her. 

“* What,” thought he, “ will Bella 
say? I am not much afraid of 
a scolding, for if any one is truly 
wishful of relieving distress it is she, 
spit-fire as she seems. I feel some- 
how quite different from when I 
came out; it does one good to look 
at both sides of life —the dark as 
well as the sunny. I should say it is 
very like an episode in a romance, 
only it won’t end in my marrying 
the poor girl; as, of course, it ought 
to do. May be, she is the depen- 
dent of a high and proud family, 
whose inhuman conduct has driven 
her to take refuge in the desire of 
death. A good idea! why, Fred 
Courtney, you are not entirely desti- 
tute of imagination, it appears. Let 
me try if I can weave another cause 
—disappointed love, which is more 
romantic still, But it is ill, sporting 
with grief so profound; whatever, 
or whoever may have brought you 
to this misery, poor girl, Heaven 
shield you in the future, for beauty 
such as yours is a fatal dower unless 
accompanied by extraordinary prin- 
ciple. What, moralising! this is a 
new discovery of talent in me, who 
am said only to have one, that of 
spending money ; however, ought I 
to marvel that an adventure so 
exciting should give rise to unusual 
fancies.” 

Thus affecting to throw a lightness 
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upon the event, that impressed in 
no minor degree, Fred let his 
thoughts run riot, until the car 
stopped at his father’s house. 

On being admitted, he conducted 
Myra into the nearest unoccupied 
room, and impressed by the notion 
that she would, in his absence, 
make her escape, if the means were 
afforded her, he first quietly turned 
the key upon the outside. 

Immediately he entered the pre- 
sence of his father and Bella, he was 
assailed by a playful chiding from 
the latter, for not coming soon 
enough to take her to the theatre. 

“T did not know you particularly 
desired to go, besides I met with 
the Captain of the new ship, 
‘Eberus,’ so went down with him to 
look at it, and as pretty a craft it is, 
too, as any ever built, such—— 

“No, spare me !” exclaimed Isa, 
in pretended fright, “ I can’t under- 
stand top-sails, fore-masts and such 
like ; to enumerate her good points 
to me is only so much labour lost.” 

Fred gave an answer very little 
applicable to the subject, his mind 
having returned to Myra, and his 
father being engaged in pouring over 
a huge folio of law, his most favour- 
ite pastime, except cribbage, Fred, 
bending close to Isa, whispered, “ I 
have something particular totell you.” 

His look corresponding in its 
mysterious importance, she _tele- 
graphed by her eyes an understand- 
ing of it, andslipped unobservedly out 
of the room in a minute or two after 

“You have been getting into 
some scrape, as usual, I suppose,” 
said she rather sharply, ‘ What is it 
about ?” 

“A woman—” 

She echoed him in ludicrous dis- 
may, when he, unable to resist the 
temptation to a laugh, replied, 
“There is nothiig to be surprised at ; 
they are admitted to be at the bottom 
of all mischief.” 


“T shall know how to value your 
pretended information anothertime,” 
Bell’ retorted, highly indignant, and 
laying her hand upon the handle of 
the door. 

“ Don't go, Bell’, I amnot joking,” 
and he immediately launched forth 
into the relation of his meeting with 
Myra, which, need it be said, power- 
fully worked upon the susceptibili- 
ties of the warm-hearted Miss Stuart. 

“ She is a paragon of prettiness ; 
a perfect beauty, in fact,” said Fred, 
winding up his narrative. 

His listener’s compassionate ex- 
pression deepened to one of yet 
more melting concern ; and Fred re- 
marking this, roguishly said: ‘‘ You 
don’t object to me praising her, I 
see—she isn’t like the little dancing- 
girl.” 

“Fred!” shrieked Isa, with a 
stamp of the foot; ‘“ do be serious 
for once in your life. Where is she ?” 

“In the dining room ; be careful 
how you unlock the door, or she may 
hear you.” 

“Surely you did not fasten her in ; 
what will she think ? how very incon- 
siderate of you !” 

“Well, perhaps it was,” admitted 
Fred ; “‘never mind, she will be per- 
fectly reassured npon seeing you.” 

Isa stayed not to reply, but with 
an eager, tremulous heart proceeded 
to the apartment where Myra was 
confined. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SAVED FROM DESPAIR. 


FrepD Courtney was right in sup- 
posing that Myra would avail herself 
of the opportunity of flight, were it 
given to her, for directly she was 
alone, a feeling of mingled dread 
and shame made her willing at every 
hazard to avoid inquiry, and spring- 
ing up she rattled the latch of the 
door, only to find that it was secured. 
The discovery was not calculated to 
supply her deficient confidence, and 
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bitterly she repented her rash. re- 
liance upon a stranger ; but soon the 
recollection of her great trouble re- 
turned, to quench each lesser anxiety 
and absorb every sense in suffering. 
She lost the consciousness of her 
captivity, and even her hearing, 
which was recalled by a gentle voice 
saying, as an arm was flung around 
her : 

“You are unhappy, but do not 
despond ; tell me your griefs and be 
convinced of my sympathy.” 

Myra quickly raised her eyes to 
turn them upon Isabella, whose can- 
did earnestness at once impressed 
her favourably, and she pressed the 
hand that had seized upon hers so 
kindly. 

“Jy am very grateful to you,” she 
responded, ‘‘ but pray don’t ask me 
to disclose my history. I cannot.” 

“T thought you might find relief 
in doing so, otherwise I wouldn’t 
have requested it,” said Bella, the 
least bit hurt. ‘You seem tired ; 
let me take off your things, that 
you may lie down on the sofa at 
your ease.” 

Without waiting for Myra to say 
yes or no, Isa untied her bonnet- 
strings, and removed the wet cloak 
from her shoulders, adding : “ There, 
you will be more comfortable now, 
though you must have something to 
eat.” 

Myra shook her head: she was 
too overpowered by fatigue and emo- 
tion to speak. 

Bell’ insisting that she should at 
least take a glass of wine, presented 
one to the half-fainting girl, who 
swallowed without tasting it. Think- 
ing that rest would be more condu- 
cive to Myra’s good than anything 
else at present, her attentive hostess 
next ran out foran Eider-down quilt, 
which she tucked around her as she 
lay. 

“Sleep if you can; no one will 
come in,” said she ; and forthwith 
she left, to acquaint her guardian 


with the particulars of the strange 
incident. 

“T want you to make me a pro- 
mise,” began Isa insinuatingly, as 
she slid behind Mr. Courtney’s 
chair, and, bending forward, kissed 
his forehead. 

“You gipsy! and so you would 
bribe me first; but I don’t know how 
far I may commit myself, and must 
insistupon hearing what your wish is,” 

“Tt is nothing silly or extrava- 
gant.” 

“Notto your notion—it may be to 
mine ; why, if you took it into your 
flighty head to want an elephant for 
a pet, you would see nothing ridicu- 
lous in it.” 

“An elephant? what an idea! 
It is, I assure you, no very great 
request, though I am afraid you 
won't like to grant it.” 

*- That is somewhat contradictory 


“—so you would have extracted a 


blind acquiescence from me ; come, 
name the boon !” 

With some misgiving, his ward 
complied, repeating what Fred had 
told her, and appending, on her own 
account, a strong eulogium of Myra’s 
look and manner. 

“ And you want to keep her here, 
Isuppose?” demanded Mr. Courtney, 

“Yes, may I? do say, Yes.’ 

“ My dear girl, consider you know 
nothing about her; she may be ut- 
terly unworthy of your interest.” 

“Oh, you would not say so if you 
were to see her,” cried Bell’, eagerly. 
“ Then, she is so unhappy, and what 
greater claim upon our compassion 
can be brought forward than that ?” 

“ Merit, Bella!—merit! That she 
is wretched does not prove her un- 
fortunate ; people more often have 
to blame themselves than fate for 
the calamities which befal them, 
You are too trusting.” 

“ Better be that, by your leave, 
dear guardian, than suspicious ; but 
I will contrive that you shall see her, 
when you must change youropinion.” 
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“Don’t leap to conclusions so 
quickly.” corrected Mr. Courtney 
with a smile. “I have formed no 
opinion as yet, and must delay doing 
so until I have conversed with, as well 
as seen her. Doubtless her appear- 
ance is just what you describe ; un- 
happily beauty is not always a guar- 
antee of worth. If you prepare her 
for an interview, she can have no 
objection to it.” 

“No,” said Isabella, with much 
deliberation, and still lookinganxious. 
“ T will go to her and say you wish 
a few moments’ conversation.” 

A tremor passed Myra’s apathetic 
features at Isa’s intimation, and to 
be in readiness for Mr. Courtney’s 
coming, she forsook the sofa for a 
chair near the hearth. Mr. Courtney, 
though endowed with no keenness 
cf sensibility, possessed sufficient of 
the inborn delicacy that makes up 
for artificial breeding, and his bow 
to Myra was as respectful as it could 
have been to a princess of the blood. 
As she rose a blush of modest con- 
fusion tinged her pale cheeks, and 
produced a most agreeable idea of 
her in the mind of the benevolent 
ship-owner. Despite the uncertainty 
he had previously expressed, as to 
the propriety of admitting her as an 
inmate of the house, he immediately 
put her at ease by saying that Miss 
Stuart desired she would become 
their guest for a time, and had made 
him the medium of her request. 
“* Your staying cannot,” he proceed- 
ed ina tone of heartfelt kindness, 
“occasion thesmallestinconvenience 
to anyone, and will give my ward 
much gratification. Willitnot, Bell’?” 

“ Yes, indeed!” she cried, glancing 
at Myra pleasantly, who, with diffi- 
culty restraining her tears, faltered, 
in answer to both: “It is impos- 
sible for me to speak my apprecia- 
tion of your goodness, but can I— 
a stranger—dare thus to burden 
you? Oh, no! permit me again to 
thank you and depart.” 


Her tremulous accents, so expres+ 
sive of the  soul’s perturbation, 
entirely subdued Mr. Courtney. 

“No, you must not go,” he rejoin- 
ed hurriedly. “It is in no want of 
consideration for your feelings that 
I say it; but after learning that you 
were about to destroy yourself, it 
would be almost criminal to give 
you your liberty. I repeat that we 
wish you to remain, not upon 
sufference, but as a guest. What- 
ever griefs urged you to the 
terrible alternative of death, you 
may safely confide them to Miss 
Stuart.” 

“Oh,” sobbed Myra fairly over- 
come, “that is what I cannot do. 
Yes, though you must necessarily 
think ill of my reserve, I am con- 
strained to keep my sorrows secret. 
All I can tell you is, I have left my 
home for ever.” 

Mr. Courtney’s brow contracted, 
and, notwithstanding her prohibition, 
he could not refrain from observing 
that the cause could be no light one, 
“ Not,” he continued, in pity for her 
painful agitation, “that I attribute 
the fault to you.” 

“It is extremely generous of 
you to make excuses for me,” re- 
joined Myra, struggling with her 
diffidence. “I only wish I deserved 
them.” 

Mr. Courtney could scarcely de- 
cide what to think; her manner 
at once pleased and displeased him. 
“T don’t ask you tell me the cause 
of your trouble,” said he; “you 
might, however, find consolation 
in revealing it to my ward, who 
would hold your communication 
sacred.” 

“T am afraid you are offended by 
my concealment,” exclaimed Myra, 
“as well you may be; yet I must 
maintain it. I cannot so much as 
give you my full name.” 

“T am _ sorry”—this was said 
rather stiffly—“ that you deem us 
unworthy of confidence : you have, 
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of course, a right to keep your own 
counsel.” 

Utterly’ abashed, Myra could no 
longer withhold the storm of weeping 
which had threatened to sweep away 
her little stock of firmness, and now 
the choking sobs broke forth with a 
force unquenchable and alarming. 
Bella compelled herself to keep 
silence, in obedience to a motion 
from her guardian, who looked on 
for a time in speechless bewilder- 
ment, then begged of Myra to acquit 
him of intentionally distressing her. 

“TI do,” broke out she spasmo- 
dically ; “you were indeed justi- 
fied in judging badly of me. I 
will follow your advice, and ac- 
quaint Miss Stuart with what led 
to my x 

“IT had better leave Bella with 
her,” thought Mr. Courtney ; “1 am 
a blundering consoler, while she will 
understand exactly how to treat with 
her ;” and accordingly he bade Myra 
good-night, Bell’ following him into 
the hall to gather what he thought 
of her. 

“T am satisfied,” remarked he, 
“that she is worthy of our sym- 
pathy, especially since she has 
brought herself to make a confession 
to you.” 

“Had she been a deceiver, it 
would have been very easy for her, 
in the beginning, to coin an artful 
tale of persecution,” rejoined Isa, 
sagely. 

“ Right, Bell’! it would ; and, be- 
lieving her to be all that she seems, 
I am greatly gratified by Fred’s 
behaviour in the matter.” 

It was only by half phrases that 
Miss Stuart came to know Myra’s 
deplorable story, and what horror it 
produced in her mind can scarcely 
be explained. So strongly had she 
allowed herself to espouse the cause 
of the poor houseless one, that she 
«ould have felt no more pained had 
a dear friend proved contrary from 
her partial belief. ‘To be sure, she 


had the satisfaction of mentally 
abusing Gerald—she was ignorant of 
his other name and also of Myra’s 
second one; but that did not pre- 
vent her from seeing that her fvo- 
tégée was to be blamed ; and, as was 
usual with her in seasons of mental 
perturbation, she shut herself in her 
chamber to walk off her excitement. 

“How shocking it is, when I 
wanted so to love her!” was Bell’s 
lament. “I can’t deny it was very 
wicked to have an acquaintance un- 
known to her mother, and to desert 
her home, too, afterwards. Oh! 
we have need to pray, ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation.’”’ 

Not being obliged to make her 
guardian a sharer in Myra’s con- 
fidence, Isa, as may be fancied, was 
extremely anxious to keep him un- 
suspicious of it; and, in order to 
allay his and Fred’s curiosity, she 
told them there existed a misunder- 
standing - between Myra and _ her 
mother, which she trusted time 
would remove. 

I have no intention of entering 
into a long explanation of the 
reasonings which shaped Isa’s con- 
duct towards Myra; as even in 
England, where the fear of censure 
is generally allowed to overcome 
charity, it may pass as short of a 
miracle that a young and_ pure- 
minded woman should, without self- 
reproach, offer her affection and aid 
to one of tarnished virtue. Clear- 
sighted and independent in all her 
views, Miss Stuart held Pharisaism 
in the intensest abhorrence, and had 
never adopted the meth: ci puff- 
ing her own immaculate goodness 
by heaping abuse upen the fallen, 
remembering, as it would be well 
for us to do in all cases of judgment 
upon our fellows, that mercy is the 
fairest of divine attributes, and the 
nearer we approach perfection the 
more lenient we must become in 
our condemnation of other's failings. 

If Myra did not imply that she 
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was separated entirely from Gerald, 
Isa concluded she was, and her 
generous soul was enlisted in her 
behalf without reservation. She 
pleased herself by thinking she was 
destined to be the means of restoring 
Myra to her home; of reconciling 
the angered parent to her child. 
She knew nothing of the existence 
of a brother, for Myra lacked the 
courage to mention Paul, otherwise 
Bell’ may have divined the con- 


nection between the hero of her 
admiration and the woe-stricken 
girl. 


Necessarily Myra was left a good 
deal alone during the first few days ; 
and though she very frequently 
abandoned herself to sorrow, occa- 
sionally she would make an effort to 
shake it off by engaging her atten- 
tion upon some subject apart from 
the past. There was plenty in 
Bell’s private room to read, and 
amongst other volumes was one that 
could scarcely be called an album, 
but in which its owner was accus- 
tomed to put down any extract, 
either of poetry or prose, that par- 
ticularly struck her fancy ; and of all 
the authors, whose beauties she had 
culled with persevering care, Byron 
stood foremost. 

As Myra was abstractedly looking 
through this book, on the third morn- 
ing of her stay, she came upon the 
well-known passage beginning with— 

‘ “Tis sweet to hear 
At midnight, on the blue and moonlit 
deep 

and at the sight a pang went through 
her, for she remembered—oh, with 
what torturing distinctness !—an oc- 
casion when Gerald had repeated the 
same lines. Even now his voice, so 
well adapted to give effect to words 
of glowing ardour or melting beauty, 
seemed to ring in herears. She saw 
again the look of deep feeling his 
face wore as—after enumerating the 
most pleasurable sights, emotions and 
sounds in nature—he concluded, 


than all, 
Is first and passionate love—it stands 
alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall !’ 
With what a fulness of joy she 
had acknowledged the truth of this 
then ; and now she felt that bitterer 
than all life’s pains is that of slighted 
affection. Again she turned over 
the leaves and lighted upon some- 
thing better suited to her present con- 
dition, beneath which also was traced 
the magic name of the lordly bard. 
*©Oh, Love! what is it in this world of 
ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved ? 
why, 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed 
thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh 2” 


Ah, 


Unrestrained, her tears fell upon 
the page, and her sobs followed fast 
upon one another. Isabella found 
her thus, and, encircling her in her 
arms, lulled her like an infant back 
to quietness, 1f not peace. 

“This continual fretting will irre- 
mediably injure your health, Myra,” 
said she tenderly ; “try to control 
yourselfmore. It makes me miserable 
to see you so, and you wouldn’t 
willingly afflict me, would you ?” 

“No, no! my dear Miss Stuart, 
I should be a monster to disregard 
your wishes. Who would have 
shown me the kindness, the unde- 
served kindness, that you have 
done ?” 

“* Hundreds, I hope,” returned her 
companion, who, above the rest of 
her good qualities, possessed humi- 
lity ;; “‘ but don’t call me Miss Stuart, 
it is so cold, I am Isa, and Bell’ to all 
I care about.” 

“Isa, then; dear, dear Isa, you 
musn’t be vexed with me for what I 
am going to say: I cannot longer 
trespass on your bounty.” 

“Bounty, Myra! you do indeed 
vex me, and seriously, by the use of 
such a word. It may have been 
bounty to one different from yourself. 


' 
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You are a gentlewoman, whatever 
may be your pecuniary condition ; so 
no more talk of charity and depen- 
dence, if you would have me keep 
my temper.” 

“Well, admitting that, instead of 
a pensioner, I am your guest, my 
visit must come toa close.” 

“Not yet, you shall stay till you 
are stronger, and then I shall insist 
upon taking you home !” 

Myra gave a start of terror. “It 
is impossible,” she cried, “that I 
can ever go there again. Did I not 
tell you its doors were for ever shut 
against me ; that is what my mother 
said.” 

“Ves!” interrupted Isa, with 
rising colour; “but when she said 
so, she thought you were going to 
that villain.” 

The large pupils of Myra’s eyes 
dilated, so that scarcely a line of 
grey was visible around them, and 
a threatening flash darted from them, 
as Bella gave utterance to the ob- 
noxious term. Gerald, whom she 
had worshipped, to be called thus ; 
it was unbearable. 

“Pardon me, Myra! I am sorry 
if I have wounded you. I meant 
that your mother could not refuse to 
receive you back, now that*you have 
determined never to see him again.” 

A crimson glow rushed to Myra’s 
face, and had he: wild thoughts 
been formed into language, Bella 
would have been grievously shocked, 
for she hoped that time, neglect, and 
misery, had wrought a_ salutary 
change, and made her wishful to for- 
get her lover. Alas! alas! too 
deeply penetrated was Myra’s soul, 
too much the slave of passion, not 
to yearn for the affection that 
blighted while it gladdened. 

The sophistry by which she tried 
to cheat her conscience was the 
same that has served mankind since 
the world was formed. The pecu- 
liarity of her case put it beyond the 
reach of ordinary rule. She could not 


feel that her love for Gerald was a 
sin, and hadhe sent for her she would 
have flown with keenest rapture to 
his call. Constancy was the law of 
her being, and her faith once pledged 
was immutable. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A HURRIED FLIGHT. 


EVERYTHING that could be done to 
reconcile the unhappy Myra to he 
peculiar and embarrasing position 
was effected by the benevolence of 
Mr. Courtney and the regard of the 
young people ; still she felt sharply 
that it was an unsafe and scarcely a 
proper one, and was only prevented 
from acting accord'ng to her own 
will, by Bella’s persuasions, In 
cases where the interest was not 
vital, Myra submitted herself to 
those who, by their right of relation- 
ship, or self-arrogation, imposed obe- 
dience upon her; but enough has 
already been seen to prove that she 
was quite capable of asserting resolu- 
tion, both unflinching and bold ; and 
the time was near for rousing her 
latent powers to fresh activity. 

She and Bella were together in 
the pretty drawing-room commonly 
used by the family, the latter practis- 
ing some pieces of new music, while 
Myra, with a pre-occupied air, stood 
by to turn over the leaves. They 
had their bonnets on, having just 
returned from a drive ; and if Isa’s 
face was animated by her eagerness 
to try her talent on a difficult opera 
tune, Myra’s had received a healthier 
glow from the bracing atmosphere. 

“T declare I have no more voice 
than a raven,” cried Miss Stuart, 
jumping up suddenly, a dissatisfied 
cast dispelling her smiles ;” but you, 
Myra dear, I am sure are a perfect 
nightingale: you have it written in 
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Myra languidly; “I used certainly to 
sing, though I cannot now.” 

“Oh! I don’t want you to make 
a pretence of gaiety. Now, here is 
a pretty thing !” she went on some- 
what forgetfully, ‘‘Ever of Thee,” 
you have seen it before probably.” 

Was every trifling incident fated 
to fix more indelibly upon Myra’s 
mind the past, so wildly happy? 
This very song was Gerald’s favour- 
ite; what a number of times had she, 
as they sat beneath the sheltering 
trees in the luxurious warmth of a 
summer’s noon, or love-inspiring 
eve, gone over, at his request, her 
list of sweet ballads, he and the 
envious birds her only listeners. 
Her bosom swelled at the recollec- 
tion, and her eyes grew dim. She, 
however, ‘checked the rising sobs, 
and placed herself upon the music- 
stool ; nor did her voice falter per- 
ceptibly, except when she came, at 
the close of each stanza, to the 
words, “Oh! never, till life and 
memory perish, can I forget how 
dear thou wert to me !” 

The echo of the last syllable had 
barely died away, and Bell’s gratifi- 
cation was seeking to find expression 
in speech, when a firm step fell 
upon the floor behind them, and 
Fred exclaimed warmly, ‘ You 
didn’t imagine you were sing- 
ing for me as_ well, yet my 
thanks are as much due to you as 
Isa’s. I can hardly say how much 
you have gratified me; the mis- 
fortune is 1 was not able to hear 
all.” 

“There now, Myra!” said Isa, 
lightly, “‘you won't surely refuse 
another song for Fred’s benefit. 
Never have I known him bestow a 
particle of praise upon the efforts of 
a non-professional singer before.” 

Pleased to give pleasure to those 
whose kindness had done such ser- 
vice for her, Myra acquiesced, and 
displayed the variety and exquisite 
sweetness of her tones in a ballad 


which, if it recalled a sad remem- 
brance in her, formed an exceedingly 
agreeable one to the impressible 
Fred, who hung entranced upon the 
melodious notes, now swelling in 
majesty, and again thrilling the 
listener by its gushing fulness, or 
subduing him by dying strains of 
mournful cadence. 

In no stinted manner did Fred 
express his admiration; and when 
Myra, won for a moment from her 
cares, smiled as in days gone by, he 
was ready to avow that she eclipsed 
all others in loveliness, as she did in 
the compass and freshness of her 
voice. While the young man was 
hesitating whether he could without 
unkindness beg that his delight 
might be prolonged, Bella was busy 
inspecting the packet of new music, 
and suddenly exclaimed—*“ I’ve 
found something you realiy must 
sing, dear Myra. I know very few 
could venture on a fresh air with 
confidence ; but this is so sad that 
you, melancholy muse, will enter 
into it by inspiration.” 

* Let me look at it,” said Myra, 
incerested in ainoment. It would 
really be no error to say of her now, 
that her only joy was in images and 
sounds of woe. As she read the 
verses so applicable to her own lot, 
a look of “divine despair” stole 
over her features; she needed no 
prompting beyond impulse — her 
heart’s sorrow, that was continually 
craving expression, found a real vent 
in the following lines : 


Why force me to utter a word of such 
meaning, 
A name around which so many thoughts 
dwell ? 
In a moment it brings back the struggle of 
feeling, 
And the task of forgetting commences 
again. 


That sound, where’er spoken, by friend or 
by stranger, 
To me tells far more than’s in language 
to tell ; 
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Then think, when my own lips are forced 
to pronounce it, 
How doubly intense is the power of its 
spell ! 


No trace of the past can e’er fade from my 
memory, 
My silence may prove it remember’d too 
well ; 
Then probe not yet further those sad re- 
collections, 
Betray not a weakness no effort can 
quell. 


By that name is expressed a life’s yearning 
and passion, 
A despair full as'blind as my happiness 
then ; 
Yes, lost are the hopes I once clung to so 
fondly, 
Theword which sustained me has changed 
to a knell. 


This time Fred’s thanks were 
paid by expressive silence; and 
Myra, perceiving that he meant to 
remain, took an early opportunity of 
leaving the room. As she was going 
to her chamber to take off her 
bonnet, a voice proceeding from 
Mr. Courtney’s office, the door of 
which was open, arrested her step 
and{stilled her heart’s pulsations —it 
was her brother’s! Not an instant did 
doubt battle with conviction in her 
mind. Her first impulse was for 
concealment, and rushing into Isa’s 
sanctum, she fell, rather than placed 
herself upon a chair, pale and pant- 
ing. Had she been less exclusively 
employed in woeful retrospection, she 
must, on first hearing the name ot 
her generous host, have concluded 
him to be Paul’s employer, and once 
the revelation was made, she was 
astonished that she could so long 
have been blind to the fact. To 
continue an inmate where she was 
in danger of meeting her brother 
was not to be thought of, and im- 
mediately she had so far overgot her 
perturbation as to arrive at a clear 
decision, she sat down to the table, 
where writing-materials were scat- 
tered, and commenced inditing a 
farewell letter to Isabella. 

In times of great exigency we 


don’t study rules of composition ; 
and it is no libel to say, that what 
with her wish to express in full her 
gratitude, and the contrary one of 
concealing the cause of her premedi- 
tated flight, some words being but 
half finished, and others left out 
altogether, Myra’s meaning was a 
subject for study. 

Having taken the precaution of 
fastening the envelope, and address- 
ing it to Miss Stuart, she put her 
letter on the mantle-piece, and 
cautiously opening the door went 
into the hall; there to encounter 
Fred Courtney. 

Her frightened aspect let him into 
the secret of her intention, and in 
accents bordering upon the resentful, 
he ejaculated— 

“You are surely not leaving ; and 
without Bell’s knowledge — that 
would be cruel.” 

“ And ungrate‘ul also,” chimed 
in Myra, with an abashed look. 
“Alas! you cannot tell the 
necessity there exists for my leay- 
ing.” 

“No! and until we do see it we 
won’t consent to part with you,” 
returned he, stopping her as she 
would have passed him to the door, 
“Oh! do not be so unjust to your- 
self and us as to defeat the projects 
formed for your advantage. No- 
where can you find those who will 
more zealously apply themselves to 
mitigate your unhappiness. Come, 
you will stay,” he added entreat- 
ingly. 

“It is impossible!” said Myra 
with resclute sadness. 

Her companion looked, as he 
felt, mystified. “I can’t fancy 
what has occurred ; it was only this 
morning Isa told us that you were 
more composed. Has anything 
been said, or done to displease 
your? 

It was with great labour Myra 
could answer; the energy of her 
broken tones, however, satisfied him 
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that this guess was incorrect, and he 
was more puzzled than ever. “I 

derstand,” he pursued, “that 

ere is some misconception be- 
tween you and your friends: may I 
inquire whether it be now re- 
moved ? Ifyou are returning home, 
I can have no more to urge against 
your determination, much as we 
shall suffer by the loss of your 
society. 

“No!” Myra confessed she had 
heard nothing from home. 

** What, then, is the cause ?” burst 
out Fred, now at his wit’s end to 
coin one for her behaviour? ‘“ You 
must excuse my plainness, but I can- 
not allow you to throw yourself into 
dangers, worse may be, than that 
from which it was my good fortune 
to rescue you. If your reason for 
leaving is a just one, neither my 
father, Bella, nor myself would 
oppose your design.” 

Myra made no sort of response, 
but neither did she resist as he 
gently drew her within the room, 
taking his post at the threshold to 
prevent her exit. 

“‘T will send for Bella ; she will be 
able to make you give up your rash 
wish, for I see you will not let me,” 
said Fred catching hold of a bell- 
rope that hung within reach. 

Myra bounded from her place, 
and clutched his arm to restrain 
his movement, crying vehemently : 
“Mr. Courtney, pray do not. Have 
pity on my misery ; and to the debt 
of gratitude I already owe you, add 
a yet greater claim,—give me leave 
to depart unquestioned. You are 
inflexible still, but, indeed, if you 
detain me it will be to my hurt in- 
stead of benefit ; Oh, I beseech you 
do not deny me.” 

The entreaty of her swimming 
eyes, quivering lips, and flickering 
colour, was more than the young 
man could withstand ; not knowing 
in the least what he was about, 
he caught her clasped hands and 


pressed them fervently, as he re- 
plied :— 

“T feel I am doing wrong in yield- 
ing to you, but who could resist such 
a plea? Do as you will, and Heaven 
guide and protect you. Assure me 
at least of one thing, that you will 
not expose yourself to fresh danger.” 

He seemed to have borrowed ex- 
citement from her, since a brother 
could scarcely have expressed in 
look and tone, intenser anxiety. 

“TI understand you, but your fears. 
are groundless; [ have no thought 
of sacrificing my life, though,” she 
resumed musingly, “it holds out 
little prospect of aught save wretched- 
ness.” 

“Oh, don’t say so! you cannot 
truly, with your youth and—beauty.” 
The concluding word came out un- 
intentionally, and the moment it was 
uttered, Fred was sorry, as simulta- 
neously the candour of Myra’s man- 
ner gave place to distancy.” 

“* Perhaps,” said she, after an un- 
easy pause, “ you had better conceal 
from Miss Stuart that you knew of 
my going.” 

“T should think so; she would 
never forgive me, and, after all, I 
can’t believe you will. I shall miss 
you very much—weall shall,” amend- 
ed the good-natured blunderer. 

If Myra did not remark the error, 
she, at any rate, detected in Fred’s 
demeanour a something beyond 
mere regard ; but while she wished 
to avoid great friendship, she could 
hardly quit him with a cold good- 
bye ; it would appear as if she were 
unable to appreciate hisconsideration 
for her. However, each instant’s 
delay made the matter worse, and as 
calmly as she could, she held out her 
hand which he seized eagerly and 
retained ; his confusion increasing 
between the desire to append some- 
thing more and the dread of offend- 
ing her. After a short hesitation, 
he loosed his warm grasp, observing 
as he went to the table,— 
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“ Poor Bella would be pleased to 
think you have the smallest token of 
her affection. Will you take this as 
a memento,” he concluded, pressing 
upon her what happened to be a 
third in a six volume set of Shakes- 
pere’s plays. 

“T need nothing to remind me of 
her goodness,” responded Myra ; but 
she did not refuse to accept it, to the 
overpowering satisfaction of the 
young man, who, with his back to- 
wards her, had contrived to secure 
between the fly-leaves a bank-note 

“That will save her from want 
for a time, thank Heaven !” was his 
exulting thought, as she placed the 
book unexamined into her pocket. 
Then he sighed, “for how short a 
time!” and as the door closed behind 
her, it was as if a heavy darkness had 
come over the room. 

“Tt is very extraordinary I should 
entertain such concern for a stran- 
ger,” he meditated ; “ but then she is 
so beautiful.” What eloquence there 
is in every gesture ! how winning is 
her pensiveneness ! and, Oh, her 
smile! It is the peculiarity of her 
situation, I suppose, that has made 
me think so much about her, for 
assuredly I can’t get her out of my 
head ; yet, I have seen other people 
unhappy without being a quarter as 
impressed, I would give the world, 
to quote Bella’s favourite phrase, 
could I discover the griefs and heal 
them. If I were convinced that she 
were safe and content, I should be 
easier ; but how can we ever be sure 
of another’s welfare unless we watch 
over it? Who will have the privilege 
accorded him of making Myra’s hap- 
piness ? Heigho! this sort of specu- 
lating is not over-agreeable, and I 
shrewdly suspect not safe either ; for 
Myra, bewitching as you are, it will 
never do for me to fall in love with 
you, and I am determined I won't. 

A very wise determination truly, 
when—if he had been well read in 
the mysteries of his own heart—he 


must have known that love was in- 
grafted the first night of his meeting 
with her. He had done her a ser- 
vice (at least he hoped he had, in 
saving her life: time could only prove 
whether it were so) ; and this, consi- 
dering the relative ages of the pair, 
was sufficient to account for the sen- 
timent of tenderness which had so 
soon sprang into being in Fred’s 
soul ; but beyond this, beyond even 
the spell that her personal and men- 
tal graces threw around, was the 
subtler power of her unchangeable 
sadness. Mr. Courtney, far-seeing 
in most things, was wholly uncon- 
scious of the hazard to his son’s 
peace existing in the intercourse, 
though short and partially restricted, 
with the interesting stranger. Bella 
likewise overlooked the peril, and 
by her continual praises of Myra’s 
amiability, had helped to increase 
it. 

Fred’s self-communings lasted a 
considerable time ; and immediately 
he condescended to come out of 
dreamland, his eyes fell upon the 
note left for Isabella, the superscrip- 
tion of which took him two or three 
minutes to admire fully. Scrawling ° 
and unintelligible as it might be to 
another, to him it was the most ele- 
gant writing ever executed. How 
lately had he clasped the hand that 
had traced this address ; dear little 
hand, to think it should come in 
contact with coarse drudgery ; or 
worse than this, ever be bestowed on 
one who, won only by her beauty 
and indifferent to the excellencies of 
her mind and heart, might come to 
treat her unkindly. In considering 
her desolate position, a dread of 
another sort crossed Fred’s mind— 
a dread far too odious to retain. 
She, -who could with such _ fatal 
courage brave death, would never 
be tainted by dishonour, and yet, 
in what seductive shape might it not 
present itself, decked in the garb of 
love, ease, and luxury. 


' 
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“T can’t stand it!” cried Fred. “I 
must and will find her out ; but, then, 
how can I assist without degrading 
her? ‘This is such a good-natured 
world, that I may bring upon her 
the odium I am so anxious to secure 
her from the chance of. If it were 
about anything else, I would consult 
Bella ; however, since I am fool 
enough to surrender my heart thus 
easily—for I begin to fancy I really 
am in love—I won’t let anyone laugh 
at me. I must discover where she 
is first ; there will be time afterwards 
to form my plans.” 

Partly with the hope of escaping 
his distressing thoughts, and partly 
to be out of the way when the dis- 
covery of Myra’s flight was made, 
Fred left the house ; and upon his 
return, an hour later, was met at the 
door by Isa, who held the fugitive’s 
letter in her hand. 

Undecided whether to be most 
grieved or angry, she poured out her 
trouble, a part of it being that Myra 
had left behind her the presents 
which had with such difficulty been 
forced upon her. 

“ What can she do other than kill 
herself ?” groaned Bella—‘“ she has 
no money.” 

Feeling for her distress Fred here 
made a full confession of what had 
passed Letween him and Myra. She 
was, of course, very angry with him 
for submitting to any entreaties ; but 
her eyes lighted up with pleasure, as 
he told her how he had contrived to 
put the bank-note into the book. 

“ Shewill be greatly hurt on finding 
it,to besure,” said Isa. What matter, 
so long as she is saved from destitu- 
tion? Unfortunately ten pounds wont 
go far. I'll speak to your father as 
to what can be done for her.” 

Had Bella been of a suspicious 
nature, the profuseness of gratitude 
displayed by Fred might have ex- 
cited the notion that his interest in 
their late visitor was not purely 
philanthropic. Against any such 


surmise she was in part fortified by 
believing him to be the lover of her 
pretty self; so returned his zealous! 
thanks with a sweet smile, and an 
assurance that she would use all her 
powers, argumentative and _persua- 
sive in the lost one’s behalf. “ And 
your father,” she concluded, “al- 
ways Says there is no refusing me a 
favour.” 

“ Indeed !” put in Mr. Courtney, 
who here entered the room ; “ pray, 
what do you want now, saucebox, 
that you talk of being irresistible ?” 

Withgrave face and hurried speech 
she recounted to him Myra’s flight, 
wisely suppressing his son’s concern 
in it, and gave him the substance, as 
far as she could comprehend it, of 
the poor girl’s letter. 

“ And you would have me, I sup- 
pose, employ a detective to hunt 
out the run-away,” returned her 
guardian, unwilling to show how 
strongly he was affected. {A mad- 
cap trick, truly, that would be! 
No, we can’t bring her back by 
force, though we will if you wish, 
beg of her by advertisement to 
return. It is a most peculiar af- 
fair altogether,” he added, reflectively. 
“‘ What can be the cause she alludes 
to so mysteriously ? it looks bad. I 
nope she is not a deceiver.” 

Fred crimsoned with indignation, 

but mastered himself sufficiently to 
maintain silence, while Bella said 
warmly, “ How can you fancy such 
a thing for an instant, so refined and 
gentle as she is? Oh! it is impos- 
sible that she should be other than 
her appearance proclaims her—a 
lady.” 
Courtney coughed signifi- 
cantly, observing: may bea 
person both of birth and education, 
and still not merit your friendship. 
There is a good deal of sense in the 
saying, it takes two to make a 
quarrel ; and why should her friends 
be alone open to reprehension in the 
rupture P” 
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Neither Bella nor Fred ventured 
to respond, and the former stooped 
to examine an invisible something 
on the carpet to hide her confusion. 

Mr. Courtney’s injurious doubts 
not being fed by proof of opposition 
were almost immediately discarded ; 
and advertisements, addressed to 
M—a, to the effect that her friend 
B—a was seriously alarmed con- 
cerning her, and implored her to 
return, were inserted in the newspa- 
pers every day for a month. 

Fred, now buoyed up by hope, now 
sunk in despair, was becomealtogether 
a different being from the serene, joy- 
ous Fred of old, and when he teazed 
his father’s ward it was for employ- 
ment, notsport. Hewould hopelessly 
entangle her embroidery silks, waste 
her colours, and disarrange her mu- 
sic, and on being summoned to an- 
swer for these misdemeanors, he only 
pleaded, in extenuation, that he felt 
in a destructive humour, “I really 
don’t know what to do with him,” 
said Bella, one day to his father ; 
“he grows more and more trouble- 
some ; instead of going out, or set- 
tling down to anything, he wanders 
about the honse, as the cat did 
after the kitten was sent away.” 

Mr. Courtney, looking earnestly 
at the speaker, with magisterial 
solemnity, replied: “I will tell you 
what to do—marry him.” 

A haughty glow came to Bell’s 
brow and her eyes fired, but respect 
for her guardian prevented the ut- 
terance of the rash words that rushed 
to her lips. 

“‘ My dear Isa, if you are unaware 
of the fact,” pursued Mr. Courtney, 
“‘T must inform you it has been my 
hope from your childhood, that you 
and Fred should make a match of 
it; you are in every way suited, and 
the insight each possesses of the 
other’s character should ensure your 
happiness. Too often marriages are 
contracted without the smallest mu- 
tual knowledge upon this most essen- 


tial point. What are the questions 
of good looks, position, and even 
age, te compatibility of temper ?— 
nothing.” 

Safe as it would have been to give 
her assent to this, Bell’ chose not 
to reply ; and he resumed: “It is 
time now for you to settle ; you have 
both seen the world, and having met 
no one you prefer’—his hearer 
winced—“ there can hereafter be no 
possible cause for regret on either 
side.” 

Bell’ sighed. ‘‘ You don’t expect 
me to give you my answer at once!” 
said she, gaining courage. 

** No, no, that would not be fair ; 
reserve that for Fred,” and witha 
knowing smile he rose to leave. 

‘‘ Father,” said Fred, an hour later, 
abruptly entering the old man’s 
office, “‘can 1 speak to you a few 
moments ?” 

“Yes, certainly! wait a second, 
though, till 1 have written the direc- 
tion of this letter—there, now I am 
ready.” 

But Fred didn’t seem so, to 
judge by his paleness, and the ineffec- 
tual efforts he made to commence. 
At length he plunged recklessly into 
his subject, by saying: “It is two 
months since—since Myra went 
away !” 

“Tsit indeed? I should not have 
thought it had been so long ;” re- 
joined the ship-broker, with the in- 
difference of sixty years, when speak- 
ing of a beautiful woman. “ Have 
you heard anything of herr” 

“T saw her last evening.” 

“Bless me! you don’t say so?” 
catching slightly Fred’s excitement. 
“What excuse did she make for her 
conduct ?” 

“I didn’t speak to her, I had no 
opportunity; but I beseech your 
consent to my going to her to-day, 
and bringing her back with me !” 

His father stared at him for a 
moment, literally aghast, demanding 
if he were in his senses: “If sheis 
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to come back it must be through 
Bella, not you,” he added hotly, for 
he was beginning to see his son’s 
meaning. 

“ Father, pursued the young man,” 
now speaking with agitated rapidity ; 
“T love her, and would make her 
my wife. May I bring her here as 
my affianced ?” 

“Love !—wife!— affianced !” articu- 
lated Mr. Courtney, indistinct in his 
amazement and wrath ; “ you cannot 
be in earnest! Why you know no- 
thing whatever of the girl ; but sup- 
posing she were everything that is 
eligible, I would refuse to sanction 
a marriage with her—you are, re- 
member, bound in honour to Bella.” 

““T never gave her to understand 
that I cared for her other than as a 
sister, ” remonstrated Fred, “‘ beyond 
that, I am convinced her love for 
me is only such as she would give to 
a brother.” 

“Are you?” cried his father, in 
nowise mollified: “then I am con- 
vinced just the contrary ; and unless 
you, this hour, propose for her hand, 
I will turn my back upon you for 
-ever.” 

Luckless Fred gazed and gasped 
in mute bewilderment and grief; at 
length, catching hold of a bright 
promise, he exclaimed, “ If, in truth, 
I have won Bell’s affection, I would 
not desire'to escape an engagement 
with her. Should she refuse me, 
what then? Will you receive Myra 
here ?” 

A beam of triumph superseded 
his parent’s late gloom, as he re- 
turned, readily, “ Aye, that I will; 
go now to Bell’, and if she answer 
you by a No, I will, with open arms, 
acknowledge Myra my daughter-in- 
law.” 

The confident hilarity of his tone 
struck Fred with a sense of despair. 
It was possible his father might read 
Bella’s feelings better than he had 
‘done. He was in no hurry to learn 
his fate, but Mr. Conrtney’s impa- 


tience was not to be overcome, and 
with a full heart and blank face he 
quitted the office in search of Isa- 
bella. 

She was seated in her own little 
parlour, or boudoir, having refused, 
under the plea of head-ache, to see 
anyone: her chin languidly rested 
upon her hand, her pretty slippered 
foot beat a tat-too upon the carpet, 
and her eyes, with a far-away look, 
were bent upon the wall opposite. 
In general, when a woman between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty makes 
a complaint of head-ache, the word 
heart should be substituted; and 
certainly in this case it was the more 
delicate organ that was affected. 
Paul Neville, blind as a mole, 
passionless as a fish, so far as she 
was concerned, had continually ex- 
cused himself from coming to the 
house lately ; thus Isa, with all her 
endeavours to cheat herself into the 
belief of his concealed regard, felt 
very lonely and depressed. She 
started violently from her musings 
as her guardian’s son entered, and 
instead of petulantly upbraiding him 
for disturbing her privacy, inquired 
kindly if he were ill. ‘ You really 
must be, Fred; I never saw you 
look so pale and—positively care- 
worn !” 

“T am not well at ease,” said he, 
approaching and casting himself 
into a seat facing her. ‘ You may 
have observed this some time 
past.” 

“Yes, she had,” was her reply, as 
she thought uneasily of what had 
been so lately said about him. 

“My father thinks it time I should 
marry, and—and I think so too. 
Will you have me, Bella? Can you, 
my dear little playmate, care for me 
well enough to take me for your 
husband ?” 

If a tremor accompanied this very 
plain speech, it was other than the 
sort usual to similar declarations. 
Bell’ was, however, deceived, and 
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her voice was gently subdued, as 
she responded— 

‘Pray, dont be hurt, dear Fred, 
if I say I do not; that I would 
rather we remain as we are.” 

Marvellous power of vanity! Fred 
was hurt’; yes, he actually felt, for 
the moment, disappointed—slighted ; 
but quickly his father’s condition 
recurred to him, which gave him 
now the liberty to sue for Myra’s 
love. “If I had asked a year ago, 
Bell’, would your answer have been 
the same ?” 

She blushed rosy-red and averted 
her gaze. “I can hardly tell,” she 
faltered ; ‘‘we change so much in a 
year, sometimes out of our own 
recognition.” 

This betraying speech gave Fred 
an altogether new idea. ‘“ Do you 
already love?” he whispered. “ This 
is what your reply gives me to infer ; 
tell me—your brother—is my guess 
true ?” 

After thinking a moment, he cried 
with energy, “I see it all now; 
what a dolt I have been not to do 
so before! it is Paul Neville. He 
is a noble fellow, and I wish you 
joy with all my heart !” 

Not precisely the language for a 
newly -rejected suitor, and Bella 
looked up with almost vexed sur- 
prise. ‘ He positively seems glad !” 
she thought. 

“You sly little puss to keep it so 
long to yourself!’ cried Fred, re- 
gardless of her inquiring, reproachful 
gaze. 

don’t understand.” 

“Oh! you do; I mean, when did 
you form the engagement ?” 

“There is none; you are quite 
mistaken if you think Paul—Mr. 
Neville—ever hinted that heliked me ; 
I don’t believe he does in the least.” 

Tears, that maiden reserve could 
not keep back, dimmed Isa’s blue 
eyes, and fell amidst the showering 
curls of her gold-red hair. 

“Don’t you perceive, Bell’, it is 


because you are an heiress that he 
won't speak? He is prouder, in his 
way, than the scion of a ducal house, 
and would let his life wither in 
frozen celibacy rather than risk the 
imputation of worldliness by asking 
a woman’s hand who was above him 
in fortune. I should like to shake 
some of this unworthy feeling out of 
him; it would do him good to show 
him that everybody is not vile and 
sordid enough to count nothing of 
value except gold.” 

‘“O Fred, what are you talking 
of? Not for the universe would I 
have him suspect that—that——” 

“Silly, frightened Bella!” inter- 
rupted her companion; “the ice 
once broken, you would be all the 
happier. Of course I should not 
dream of encouraging him unless 
convinced that he regards you. 
Depend upon it, the fear of a re- 
pulse is the sole cause of his dis- 
tancy.” 

“You sincerely think this?” fal- 
tered she, trembling with rapture 
and embarrassment. 

“Upon my honour Ido! How 
could he help caring for you? He 
forgot that he had done so; that 
another’s. face had outshone in 
fascination the piquant loveliness of 
Bella’s. 

Some little time longer the young 
man stayed conversing, not in the 
least like a suitor recently refused ; 
indeed, there had, unconsciously, 
been much more of the lover in his 
manner any time during the last 
two years than at present. 

“Well, Fred, when is it to be?” 
jerked out his father, as he met him 
emerging from the boudoir, radiant 
with joy. 

“What to be?” vaguely asked 
Fred, roused from his happy 
musings. 

“Why, the marriage, to be sure. 
WhenamIto call Bell’ my daughter?” 

Never.” 

Mr. Courtney repeated the word 


’ 
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with an accent that well corresponded 
with his startled expression. “ Re- 
jected, do you mean? then you 
must have insulted her by the 
manner of your proposal. I had no 
thought you would thus take ad- 
vantage of my foolish promise.” 

“Father, disappointment renders 
you unjust. Had your supposition 
proved the correct one, and Bella 
consented to be my wife, I would, 
as I live, have devoted myself to 
her happiness the same as if Myra 
were out of existence. It would be 
impossible for you to break a 
promise: you will, I know, let me 
now seek Myra.” 

“Yes, yes—go !” 
gloomy answer. 


was his father’s 


“But do not look so reproach- 
fully on me, dear father; wish me 
success.” 

“That is needless ; there is little 
likelihood of refusal from her—a 
girl without friends, home, or— 
character.” 

The last word was muttered 
rather than spoken, and therefore 
escaped the young man; but the 
scornfulness of the tone alone was. 
sufficient to excite in his breast an 
emotion of bitterness. Not trusting 
himself to remonstrate, or in any 
way reply, he brushed past his 
father, and in a few minutes was. 
being whirled away in a “ Hansom” 
to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Pleasant. 
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THE BALLAD OF SIR RONALD. 


Sir RONALD he was rover bold 
As ever trod the west countree— 

He wandered north, he wandered south, 
He wandered over land and sea. 


“ Nor ever maid shall have my love,” 
Thus did Sir Ronald blythely sing, 
“‘ Until she love me for my love, 
And care not for the gold I bring.” 


He clad him in the meanest garb, 
In meanest garb of sodden grey, 

And, with a beggar’s bag in hand, 
Through Scotland he has ta’en his way. 


The night came dark : the driving rain 

Did sorely wet him through and through ; 
“ Now I must reach some cottage fair, 

And for a bed must humbly sue.” 


He knockit at the cottage-door, 
He drew the band out owre his knee, 
_O wilt thou pity a beggar-man— 
The driving rain he canna dree ?” 


“Gae wa’, gae wa’, thou beggar-man, 
Nae beggar loons shall rest wi’ me ; 

The nigh is dark, the wind is loud, 
The mair it fits the like o’ thee !” 


“Guid troth,” quo’ he, “ My bonnie lass, 
Ye'll ne’er be wedded wife o’ mine ; 

And though ye live a hundred year, 
Your maiden name ye shall na tine.” 


He wandered out into the night, 
He knockit at a cottage-door, 
“O will ye shelter a beggar-man, 
The wind is driving owre the moor ?” 


“‘Gae wa’, gae wa’, thou beggar-man, 
Nae beggar loons shall rest wi’ me ; 

Gae wa’, gae wa’, thou ragged man, 
Or I will set my dogs at thee.” 

“Guid man,” quo’ he, “ I pray ye peace, 
And set na your house dogs at me ; 


For when your daughter married is, 
Your dogs to sheep shall changéd be.” 
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He wandered out into the nicht, 
Until he’s come a house unto ; 
And to the door there quickly steps 
A bonny lass, wi’ e’en 0’ blue. 


O bonny, bonny were her e’en ! 
O gowden yellow was her hair ! 
Her cheeks were o’ the roses red, 
He voice was soft and sweet to hear ! 


“OQ wilt thou pity a beggar-man, 
And let him lie ahint the door, 
Or yet in stable or in byre, 
For fierce the wind drives owre the moor ?” 


“‘ Guid save us, ’tis a fearfu’ nicht, 
And ye are dreepin’ wet,” she cried ; 

“Come in, come in, thou beggar-man, 
And warm ye at the ingle-side.” 


Her father sate by the ingle-side, 
And strokit oft his plaided knee ; 
“Now wha is this, my dochter Jean, 
Ye’re bringing ben the house to me ?” 


‘“‘ A beggar-man, sair, wetted through, 
Would fain lie in ahint the door ; 

Or yet in stable or in byre, 
For fierce the wind drives owre the moor.” 


Sir Roland crept unto the fire, 

He thanked them for this welcome grace ; 
His hands he held out owre the low, 

But, aye, he watched the maiden’s face ! 


“T trow,” she said, “ I’ve never seen, 
So braw a man in this countree ; 
Surely some mischance has him ta’en, 
That he a beggar-man should be.” 


She took him straight unto the byre, 

And gied him straw sae warm and clean ; 
** Now may I swear,” Sir Roland cried, 

“ That I on poorer beds have lain.” 


Il. 


“O rise and go, thou beggar-man, 
A guid nicht’s rest ye’ve surely made ; 
And dried noo, maun, your wallet be, 
And dried noo, likewis’, is your plaid. 


And here a loaf frae our house-store, 
And here a penny frae my skip ; 
My father is not wauken yet, 
Syne ye awa’ can freely slip.” 
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“© maiden fair !” Sir Roland said, 
“Tf that your father give me leave, 
I willing am to work his work, 
And for the pay he will na grieve. 


I willing am to work his work, 

From morn to night, in bank or field ; 
And if I sleep but in this byre, 

I will not covet fairer bield.” 


She took him to her father dear, 
Sir Ronald hangit doon his head ; 
And while he scarcely spak a word, 
She with her father sair did plead. 


“Now, say your say, and tell me true, 
If you to plough and harrow ken ; 

To shear, and bind, and build the stooks, 
And ye but a puir beggar-man.” 


“Oh I will shear, and bind, and build, 
And plough and harrow what I can ; 
And I will work frae early to late, 
Though but a silly beggar-man.” 
“Fling off, fling off your beggar rags, 
And I will give you clothes anew.” 
Syne he has gane into the field 
Frae morn till nicht to hand the plough. 


Ill. 


The first day that he held the plough 
‘The neighbours mockit him in scorn : 

“Sure such a strappin’ beggar-man 
Was ne’er afore in Scotland born.” 

The second day he held the plough 
’Twas Jean would come and wi’ him speak ; 

Nor ever would he drop the work, 
Although his arms were like to break. 

The third day that he held the plough 
Her brother came into the field— 

“ Now ban the day, thou beggar-man, 
That brought thee near unto our bield ! 


My sister is a woman fair, 
And far above the like o’ thee, 
And that thou daurst to talk wi’ her, 
By Mary Mother, I will na dree.” 


“‘ Gae wa’, gae wa’, now, brother John, 
And let thy’sister work her will ; 

For speaking to a beggar-man 
Will ne’er bring man or woman ill.” 

“Now, get thee hence, thou beggar-man, 
Or I will cleave thy head in twain,” 

“‘ Now shrew me, brother John, I see 
That blood between us two will rain.” 
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Then teehee John did raise his staff, 
Sir Ronald quickly sprang aside ; 

Then swift they pressed and wrestled sore 
As they together had been tied. 


The first blow that Sir Ronald struck 
The other fell upo’ his knee ; 

The second blow Sir Ronald struck 
He tumbled down upo’ the lea. 


“Now, wae befa’ you, beggar-man : 
It’s ye have killed my brother dear ; 
And for my sake he’s laid him doon 
Upo’ this sad and dolefu’ bier.” 
Up jumpit then her brother John, 
She kissed him wv’ her lips fu’ fain, 
“ Now fret thee not, my sister dear, 
By Heaven’s mercy I am not slain ; 


But weel I trow the beggar-man, 
A better man he is than me, 
And if you will wi’ him be w ed, 
It’s blythe and happy may ye be! rs 
“ Now plague your tongue, my brother3fohy/ 
And dinna gar me greet for shame, 
That I unto a beggar man 
Should gie away my maiden name. 


“So get you hence, my brother John, 
And work no evil unto me, 
With hasty words or hasty deeds, 
That often end right bitterly.” 


IV. 
‘The summer comes, the summer goes, 
And in the greenwood all alane 
Unto Sir Ronald she plights her troth ; 
Her tears fa’ doon her cheek like rain. 


** My brother sore will rail,” she cried, 
** And I will dree my father’s ban, 

For that I dared to plight my troth 
To ye, wha are a beggar-man. 

And I will hear the neighbours a’ 
From far and near out owre the lan’, 

Say ‘She has gone to plight her troth 
Unto a feckless beggar-man.’ 


O wae the day ye cam this gate, 
The nicht ye crept unte the fire, 
The nicht I brought ye o’ the straw, 

And guidet ye into the byre.” 


But he has laughed a loud lang laugh, 
And syne he’s kissed her cherry mou’— 
“ Now, Jeanie, ye will be my wife ; 
For I will marry nane but thou. 
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And what although the neighbours rail, 
From far and near out owre the lan’, 
And say ye’ve gane to plight your troth 
Until a feckless beggar-man ? 
And what although your brother scorn, 
And what although your father ban ? 
Let them hae a’ their scorn and laugh, 
And ye’ll hae still your beggar-man, 
And I will hae your cheeks o’ rose, 
And I will hae your e’en o’ blue ; 
And I will hae your gowden hair, 
Your gowden hair and cherry mou’. 
And I will dig, and delve, and shear, 
And work what work I may and can ; 
And ye will proud be o’ the troth 
Ye plighted to the beggar-man.” 


V. 

The summer comes, the summer goes, 
The autumn stooks are gathered in ; 
The yellow fields are stripped and bare, 
The red leaves flutter in the win’. 

“* Now come to me, thou beggar man ; 
For that no longer shalt thou be. 
But thou wilt have the charge and care 

O’ a’ that doth belong to me. 


And thou wilt have a house and a’, 
Wi’ cosy but and cheery ben ; 

And thou wilt have thy share 0’ stooks, 
One stook waled out o’ every ten. 


And thou wilt bide wi’ me and mine, 

And watch and guide my house and lan’ ; 
So wilt thou be a handsome carle 

Nae mair a feckless beggar-man.” 


“Oh, I will take both charge and care 
‘O’ a’ that doth belong to thee ; 

And I will keep watch owre the lan’, 
As though it did belong to me. 


But rather than the share o’ stooks, 
And rather than the household cheer, 

And rather than the but and ben 
Would I receive*your daughter dear.” 


‘“* Now I will give thee share 0’ stooks, 
_ And I will give thee household cheer, 
And I will give thee but and ben, 

And ye may take my daughter dear. 


And we will bring our neighbours swift 
From far and near out owre the lan’, 
To grace the weddin’ o’ my dear, 
Wr’ him was ance a beggar-man. 
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VI. 
The autumn stooks are gathered in, 
The haws are red upo’ the tree ; 
The bluid-red wine is warm within 
The cheeks o’ the goodly company. 


“OQ wha are they come down the hill, 
Wi’ clanking spur and silver rein ; 

And whither goes the hunt to-day, 
Or is the stag already slain ?” 


“We go not out to hunt to-day, 
There is no stag upo’ the lan’; 

But we would see thy daughter wed 
Wi him wha was the beggar-man.” 


“Come in, come in, good gentlemen, 
And make your welcome blythely free ; 
And drink ye o’ the bluid-red wine 
Unto this goodly company.” 


Then up and spak’ Lord Ronald bold, 
“© what are these that now ye bring, 
O’ satins red as rose, and silks, 
A boddice and a gowden ring ?” 


“The satins for your lady fair, 

The silks are for her bridesmaids fine, 
The boddice for your lady fair, 

The ring to make her ever thine.” 


“© what are these two palfreys white, 
With shapely heads and milky manes? 
O what are these two palfreys white, 
With saddles and with silver reins ?” 
“O this is for your lady fair, 
And that for you, when, side by side, 
To lordly Castle Comyn’s gate 
Ye two together proudly ride.” 


Sir Ronald turned unto her there, 
And O! but she was white and wan, 
“Now bless ye, then, my bonnie Jean, 
That ye hae lo’ed a beggar-man. 
O ken ye nae Dumwhinnle lands, 
Nor ken ye Castle Comyn fair ; 
O ken ye nae the woods o’ Fife, 
Nor ken ye o’ the grounds o’ Stair ? 
My father has Dumwhinnle lands, 
And mine is Castle Comyn fair ; 
My father has the woods o’ Fife, 
And mine are a’ the grounds o’ Stair. 
And nane but ye, my bonnie Jean, 
Shall be the lady o’ them a’— 
Syne put ye on your rose-red gown, 
This nicht ye’el be in Comyn Ha’.” W. B. 


THE WRITINGS OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


SYDNEY SMITH may be 

numbered among the wisest 
and wittiest men of his day and 
generation ; and though he may be 
best remembered for his genial wit 
and generous nature, he ought also 
to be held in remembrance for what 
he did for the literature of his coun- 
try, having raised its tone, and intro- 
duced into the arena of political dis- 
cussion a liberal and forbearing 
spirit. Asa preacher, he had a win- 
ning and earnest manner, but Sydney 
Smith will always be remembered 
more for his writings than for the 
reputation he acquired as a preacher. 
His style of writing was neat, purely 
English ; and, thoroughly honest and 
fearless ; his reviews were always and 
altogether impartial. The weapon 
he used most effectively was that of 
keen-pointed ridicule, yet ever tem- 
pered with discretion ; so that, how- 
ever hard he might hit, the object of 
his satire never felt as if the assault 
was wantonly personal. 

That brilliant forerunner of critical 
periodicals, the Edinburgh Review, 
owed much of its primary success to 
the coruscating sparkles of his pen, 
and rapidly gained for it a position 
in the literary world hardly dreamed 
of by its projectors, Sydney Smith, 
at the start of the Review, was lo- 
cated in Edinburgh, and he thus 
describes the circumstances which 
led to its publication : “ Among the 
first persons with whom I became 
acquainted were Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray (late Lord Advocate for 
Scotland), and Lord Brougham,—all 
of them maintaining opinions upon 
political subjects a little too liberal 
for the dynasty of Dundas, then 


exercising supreme power over the 
northern division of the island. One 
day we happenedto meet intheeighth 
or ninth (?) story or flat of a house in 
Buccleuch Place, the elevated resi- 
dence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I 
proposed that we should set up a 
Review ; this was acceded to with ac- 
clamation. I was appointed editor, 
and remained long enough in Edin- 
burgh to edit the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review. The motto I 
proposed for the Review was : 


*Tenui musam meditamur avena.’ 


(We cultivate literature upon a little 
oatmeal. ) 


But this was too near the truth to 
be admitted, and so we took our 
present grave motto from Publius 
Syrus, of whom none of us had, I 
am sure, ever read a single line ; and 
so began what has since turned 
out a very important and able jour- 
nal.” 

Mr, Smith did not, however, long 
retain his connection with the e- 
view as editor, though he was for 
some years after a regular contribu- 
tor to its pages. His contributions 
were always characterised with that 
humorous power which he possessed 
so richly; as an example of this take 
his description of what he in one 
place terms the “ fifth or pickpocket 
quarter of the globe,” Australia :— 
“In this remote part of the earth 
[Botany Bay], Nature (having made 
horses, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, 
elms, and all regular and useful 
productions for the rest of the world) 
seems determined to have a bit of 
play, and to amuse herself as she 
pleases. Accordingly, she makes 
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cherries with the stone on the out- 
side ; and a monstrous animal, as 
tall as a grenadier, with the head of 
a rabbit, a tail as big as a bed-post, 
hopping along at the rate of five hops 
to a mile, with three or four young 
kangaroos looking out of its false 
uterus, to see what is passing. ‘Then 
comes a quadruped as big as a large 
cat, with the eyes, colour, and skin 
of a mole, and the bill and web-feet 
of a duck....... Add to this a parrot 
with the legs of a sea-gull; a skate 
with the head of a shark; and a 
bird of such monstrous dimensions 
that a side bone of it will dine three 
real carnivorous Englishmen ; to- 
gether with many other productions.” 

Dry humour crops up in the re- 
verend gentleman’s writings in the 


most unexpected places—a curious ° 


antithesis or apt simile will meet the 
reader when least prepared. When 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
Africa appeared, it fell to Sydney 
Smith to review it, and in his article 
there are some quiet hits—as, for 
instance, when speaking of the sloth, 
he says: “The sloth, in its wild 
state, spends his life in trees, and 
never leaves them but from force 
or accident. He moves suspended, 
rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and passes his life in suspense, “ke 
a young clergyman, distantly related to 
a bishop.” And further on, writing 
of the enemies of the turtle, the 
reverend reviewer tells that it has 
two great and especial foes-—-man 
and the boa-constrictor: ‘ Man,” 
he says, “takes him home, and 
roasts him ; but the boa-constrictor 
swallows him whole, shell and all, 
and consumes him slowly in the 
interior, as the Court of Chancery 
does a great estate. 

To Sydney Smith are we indebted 
for the well-known Mrs. Partington, 
whom he first introduced to the 
British public in a political speech 
at Taunton, about the time of the 
first Reform Bill. ‘I do not wish,” 


said the reverend lecturer, “to be 
disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
lords to stop the progress of reform 
reminds me very forcibly of the 
great storm of Sidmouth, and of the 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Par- 
tington on that occasion. In the 
winter of 1824 there set in a great 
flood upon that town—the tide rose 
to an incredible height—the waves 
rushed in upon the houses, and 
everything was threatened with de- 
struction. In the midst of this 
sublime storm, Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen 
at thedoor of her house with mop 
and pattens, trundling her mop, 
and squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away ‘the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was 
roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit 
was up; but I need not tell you 
that the contest was unequal. The 
Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs, Parting- 
ton. She was excellent at a slop 
or apuddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest.” 

A typographical error on one oc- 
casion, in an article on “ Missions,” 
in the Edinburgh Review, led to a 
curious instance of the sarcastic 
powers of Sydney Smith. Excep- 
tion was taken by a Dr. Styles to the 
article in question, and he published 
a reply, which called forth a rejoin- 
der from the reverend reviewer, 
which contained the following pas- 
sage: “ In speaking,” says Smith, “ of 
the cruelties which their religion 
entails upon the Hindoos, Mr. Styles 
is peculiarly severe upon us for not 
being more shocked at their piercing 
their limbs with Ames. This is 
rather an unfair mode of alarming 
his readers with the idea of some 
unknown instrument. He repre- 
sents himself as having paid consi- 
derable attention to the manners and 
customs of the Hindoos; and, 
therefore, the peculiar stress he lays 
upon this instrument is naturally 
calculated to produce, in the minds 
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of the humane, a great degree of 
mysterious terror. A drawing of the 
kime was imperiously called for, 
and the want of it is a subtle evasion, 
for which Mr. Styles is fairly ac- 
countable. As he has been silent 
on this subject, it is for us to ex- 
plain the plan and nature of this 
terrible and unknown piece of 
mechanism. A &ime, then, is neither 
more nor,less than a false print in 
the Ldinburgh Review for a knife ; 
and from this blunder of the printer 
has Mr. Styles manufactured this 
Dedalean instrument ot torture, 
called a kime/ We were at first 
nearly persuaded by his arguments 
against dimes ; we grew frightened ; 
we stated to ourselves the horror of 
not sending missionaries toa nation 
which used £imes ; we were struck 
with the nice and accurate informa- 
tion of the Tabernacle on this im- 
portant subject ; but we looked in 
the errata, and found Mr. Styles to 
be always Mr. Styles—always cut 
off from every hope of mercy, and 
remaining for ever himself.” 

His pen was never idle, and in 
many cases was employed in the 
furtherance of the most philanthro- 
pic objects. The outcry at one 
time regarding the employment of 
climbing-boys for the cleaning of 
chimneys, for instance, produced an 
able condemnatory article from Syd- 
ney Smith’s pen, in which he drew 
a forcible picture of the evils of the 
practice, and severely satirising the 
genteel people,” who seemingly 
thought a “toasted child” was as 
nothing “compared to the agonies 
of the mistress of the house with a 
deranged dinner.” And, in regard 
to the poorly-paid curates of the 
English Church, contrasting their 
position with the “ pluralities ”-pos- 
sessing dignitaries of that priesthood, 
Smith, with alliterative pungency, 
spoke of the “Right Reverend 
Dives in the palace, and Lazarus- 
in-orders at the gate, doctored by 


dogs, and comforted with crumbs.” 
And, again, on the same subject, he 
says, ‘‘A curate!—there is some- 
thing which excites compasion in 
the very name ofa Curate! How 
any man of Purple, Palaces, and Pre- 
ferment, can let himself loose against 
this poor working man of God, we 
are a: a loss to conceive,—a learned 
man in a hovel, with sermons and 
saucepans, lexicons and bacon, He- 
brew books and ragged children— 
good and patient—a comforter and 
a preacher—the first and purest 
pauper in the hamlet, and yet show- 
ing that, in the midst of his worldly 
misery, he has the heart of a gentle- 
man, and the spirit of a Christian, 
and the kindness of a pastor.” 

All Sydney Smith’s writings are not 
characterised thus, and he could write 
seriously and well upon subjects 
which demanded earnest sober- 
mindedness. ‘Two volumes of ser- 
mons were published by him in 
1809, which showed that he posses- 
sed ability in this department of 
literature, as well as in that of criti- 
cism. In one sermon, after speak- 
ing of the different means of acquir- 
ing distinction, he earnestly incul- 
cates a love of our native land, and 
here he asks, ‘“‘ Why does the soul 
of man ever cling to that earth 
where it first knew pleasure and 
pain, and, under the rough discipline 
of the passions, was roused to the 
dignity of moral life ? Is it only that 
our country ¢ontains our kindred 
and our friends? And is it nothing 
but a name for our social affections ? 
It cannot be this; the most friend- 
less of human beings has 2 country 
which he admires and extols, and 
which he would, in the same circum- 
stances, prefer to all others under 
Heaven. ‘Tempt him with the fair- 
est face of Nature, place him by liv- 
ing waters under shadowy trees of 
Lebanon, open to his view all the 
gorgeous allurements of the climates 
of the sun, he will love the rocks 
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and deserts of his childhood better 
than all these, and thou canst not 
bribe his soul to forget the land of 
his nativity ; he will sit down and 
weep by the waters of Babylon 
when he remembers thee, O Sion !” 

But Sydney Smith’s genial powers 
were not reserved for his writings 
alone. His biography teems with 
anecdotes of his fondness for fun 
and playful practical jokes. Mrs. 
Marcet, an intimate friend, relates 
an incident bearing upon this. “I 
was coming downstairs, when Mr. 
Smith suddenly said to Bunch (one 
of hts servants), ‘Bunch, do you 
like roast duck or boiled chicken ?” 
Bunch had probably never tasted 
the one or the other in her life, but 
answered, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, ‘ Roast duck, please, sir.’ I 
laughed. ‘You may laugh,’ said 
he, ‘but you have no idea of the 
labour it has cost me to give her 
that decision of character. Come 
here, Bunch! come here and repeat 
your crimes; and Bunch, a tidy 
little girl, quite as a matter of course, 
began, ‘Plate-snatching, gravy- 
spilling, blue- bottle fly - catching, 
door-slamming, and curtsey - bob- 
bing.’ ‘Explain what blue-bottle 
fly-catching is.’ ‘Standing with my 
mouth open, and not attending, sir.’ 
‘And what is curtsey - bobbing?’ 
‘Curtseying to the centre of the 
earth, sir.’ ‘Good girl—now you 
may go.’” 

Perhaps the best production of 
the witty canon’s declining years 
were his letters upon American re- 
pudiation ; letters which were re- 
ceived by the public with great plea- 
sure, they being, in fact, very much 
like the genuine expression and echo 
of the national voice upon the sub- 
ject upon which they treated. They 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle. 
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The following extracts will show their 
power and strength : 

“Figure to yourself a Pennsylva- 
nian receiving foreigners in his own 
country, walking over the public 
works with them, and showing them 


_Larcenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, 


Crafty Canal, Rogue’s Railway, and 
other dishonest works. ‘This swamp 
we gained,’ says the patriotic bor- 
rower, ‘by the repudiated loan of 
1828. Our canal robbery was in 
1830; we pocketed your good 
people’s money for the railroad only 
last year.’ All this may seem very 
smart to the Americans, but if I had 
the misfortune to be born among 
such |a people, the land of my 
fathers should not retain me a single 
moment after the act of repudiation. 
I would appeal from my fathers to 
my forefathers. I would fly to 
Newgate for greater purity of thought, 
and seek in the prisons of England 
for better rules of life.” 

Good practical common-sense ran 
well through the vein of humour 
which characterised all the works of 
Sydney Smith,—while one moment 
he is full of fun, the next, a pithy re- 
mark would destroy a time-honoured 
prejudice. His life was, on the 
whole, a pleasant one—though po- 
verty in London and in a Yorkshire 
parsonage characterised many years 
of it, it ended in the enjoyment of a 
degree of wealthy ease and comfort 
for which many a gifted writer has 
sighed in vain. His last years 
glided smoothly by, surrounded by 
admiring friends, and with many of 
the luxuries of this life ; and he could 
look back with satisfaction upon a 
career which had not been ill-spent, 
the result of the great talents with 
which he had been endowed having 
been neither abused nor — 
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SAVED THE BANK. 


HERE was no doubt about it—I 

had outrun the constable. A re- 
solution declaratory of that fact was 
drawn up and agreed to by a very 
select committee, consisting of old 
‘Creeler and myself, as we sat to- 
gether one bleak December after- 
noonin my room at St. Vitus’ College, 
Oxford. I had just taken my de- 
gree, and the duns were upon me. 
Accumulated in my card-racks— 
the usual card-racks with the ever- 
lasting fox-hunt thereon—were doc- 
uments from which I might have 
compiled a price current for every 
article of undergraduate consump- 
tion. There were the bills,—there 
wasnt the money. Old Creeler 
could give me nothing but doleful 
sympathy. He and I were about of 
a standing, and poor old Creeler 
had just been plucked. 

“ Hang it all, Wenlock !” at last 
he breaks out; “is your governor 
such a fossil of a parent that nothing 
is to be done by your putting the 
thing before him ?” 

** My governor will blow his nose 
very emphatically and say, ‘ Mr. 
| George Wenlock, when I was your 

“He was a very good young man 
who saved a large sum out of an 
allowance of sixpence a week ; all 
our governors did, I believe. I 
sometimes wonder, like the little 
girl after reading the epitaphs, when 
all the wicked people lived. Well, 
then, isn’t your big brother—the 
fellow that was up here last summer 
—a partner in your father’s bank ?” 

“And won't he do anything? 
What else were elder brothers made 


for, I should like to know? A set 


of selfish rascals who go and get 


born before us, and then (on the 
very unsound principle of first come 
first served) have their greedy pre- 
cipitation rewarded with the estates 
and family plate and the deuce knows. 
what. If they can’t help such credit- 
able younger brothers as you and I 
are, I shall say, Vive Locke King 
and down with eldest sons—they’ve 
been a bad lot from Cain down- 
wards.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, I’d as soon ask 
Richard for his scalp as for a sove- 
reign. You don’t know how oppres- 
sively respectable he is. No—I 
must do something, and live some- 
where, and manage somehow, from 
now till Lady-day. Then will come 
in my allowance, wherewith I shall 
perhaps calm the duns. Meantime, 
I shall get help from home, and I'd 
better not go there.” 

“‘ Well,” said Creeler, “it’s acase !” 
in which consolatory summing up of 
a lot of unpleasant circumstances, 
he seemed to find the same myste- 
rious satisfaction as the remark ap- 
pears ordinarily to afford to the youth 
of England. And with that, Creeler 
went off to get ready for Hall. 

There I sat, with those gowls of 
bills glaring at me. Oh, how torment- 
ing it was to think them over! There 
was that wine I had for the supper, 
at which Liquorpond got so drunk— 
what alow beast the fellow was al- 
together, and how I wish I hadn’t - 
known him. There was the hire of 
that hack—the miserablescrew which 
threw me and caused that scratch on 
my nose which comes out in every 
photograph like aseam. There was 
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the charge for those pictures that I 
was so mortally sick of, and for those 
books I have never cut open. Oh, 
what an ass I have been altogether ! 
Then came little excuses—St. Vitus’ 
was a fast college, many of its men 
had debts three times as large as 
mine. I had taken a decent degree, 
and, after all, a University education 
must cost a lot of money. When 
we do sit in judgment upon ourselves 
what a maiden assize it generally is, 
or at worst, how lynx-eyed we are in 
finding out extenuating circumstan- 
ces, and how strongly do we recom- 
mend ourselves to our own mercy! 
However, there was still a per- 
plexing problem which all my con- 
sciousness of virtue did not help me 
to solve. My father was a banker 
in one of the midland market-towns ; 
shrewd, practical, long-headed, and 
close-fisted. He was already very 
angry at my having exceeded my 
allowance, and much annoyed at 
some applications which one or two 
of my creditors had made to him. 
To go home and live there amid a 
shower of “ticks” and writs, with 
the wrath of my father and reproach- 
esof my brother consequent thereon, 
was a prospect from which I deci- 
dedly shrank. Not a shilling of my 
allowance would my father give me 
before the next regular period for its 
half-yearly payment, viz., the ensuing 
Lady-day, should arrive. It was 
now the twelfth of December, and 
how, with the little money I had in 
hand, was I to get through the inter- 
val? Oh, that I were a dormouse, 
to lie snug all the winter, and come 
out sleek and happy at the end of it. 
Can I hit upon no way of hyber- 
nating? It was only after several 
long cogitations that I took a reso- 
lution which was briefly this—to lie 
in bed and live on gruel. SoI went 
up with old Creeler to town, and we 
dined together off a glorious beef- 
steak ; it was my carnival—my fare- 
well for the next three months to 


meat. Then we went lodging-hunt- 
ing, and it was not long before we 
discovered an eligible billet. 

St. Anselm’s Terrace, where I 
pitched my tent, was on the borders 
of the transpontine or Lambethian 
country. Its reputation was scarcely 
immaculate, and I fear the curious 
inquirer will hardly track it out by 
its designation. There are localities, 
as well as individuals, which find it 
convenient to keep on hand a stock 
of aliases ; and St. Anselm’s Terrace, 
with a certain constancy to the arch- 
episcopal associations of the neigh- 
bourhood, has since then been 
Langton Row, and Land Buildings, 
and Lancroft Place, and I know not 
what besides. In the days of which 
I am speaking it consisted of a 
succession of dirty red houses, with 
little railed knife-boards doing duty 
as balconies to the first floor. 
Standing on the dry arch ofa bridge, 
the difference of its elevation pre- 
pared an exciting surprise for the 
visitors who could descend to the 
basement story, and then look from 
its back window down on the roofs 
of houses far below. Many and di- 
versified were the inhabitants of the 
tenement in which I took up my 
quarters. There were a brace of 
ballet-girls in the ground floor par- 
lours ; there was a jolly young officer 
on the first floor, with whom the 
latch-key was usually in requisition 
about three a.m., and the soda- 
water bottle about noon ; up above 
him was an Irish barrister, who 
always spoke of himselfas the o’some- 
thing, and boasted that if he were 
but to raise the standard a billion or 
so of patriots would rise against 
Saxon tyranny. At that time, how- 
ever, he seemed much more intent 
on raising an occasional half-sove- 
reign, and I am afraid he had a very 
vivid experience of Saxon tyranny 
in some obstacles which the sheriff 
of Middlesex, to whom he would 
darkly allude as the Sassenagh, . 
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threw in the way of his ever crossing 
the water and visiting the metropolis 
proper. He kept in tolerable spirits 
notwithstanding, looking forward 
with unwearying hope to some colo- 
nial appointment which “me noble 
friend Lord Ballypoteen ” was always 
going to procure for him the day 
after to-morrow. At the top of the 
house were two fairly-sized bed- 
rooms; one then untenanted, the 
other occupied by myself, The 
master of the establishment was a 
pimply-faced man, who spoke of 
himself as a retired grocer, though I 
was afterwards informed that his 
grocery had been of a green descrip- 
tion, and his retirement had _ been 
into some place in Whitecross Street. 
For these bits of information about 
lodgers and landlord I was indebted 
to the maid-of-all-work, whom I 
imagine to have been baptized by 
the name of Belhah, but who was 
universally accosted as Bell. Bell was 
distinguished by shoes trodden down 
to flatness, and a black cap which 
was made to stick on immediately 
behind the left ear, the doubtful ad- 
hesion of which articles of apparel 
forced her continually into most 
extraordinary struggles. ‘There was, 
I should add, amiddle-aged mistress, 
greasy and curtseying, and a flock of 
children who appeared to be all the 


and rolled down them so frequently 
that I wondered they did not occa- 
sionally die about them too. 

It was very different from St. Vitus’ 
—so I used to remark to myself a 
dozen times in five minutes. That 
bare bed-chamber, with its dislocated 
chair and its paralytic washing-stand, 
was a decided contrast to my daintily- 
furnished rooms in College. There 
was not much likeness between Bel- 
hah and my majestic old scout (ordi- 
narily mistaken by fresh men for a 
Don, and capped accordingly) or 
even my dapper male bed-maker. 
However, I lay and grew gradually 


reconciled to my lot. Bed was a very 
warm place, and gruel, if it did not 
exhilirate, would satisfy. As to intel- 
lectual pabulum, I was not left entire- 
lydestitute. From a cheap circulating 
library in the vicinity Belhah usedto 
procure for me very dirty volumes. 
of very horrible stories. These I 
used to read till I, so to speak, lived 
in the society of bawns, bandits, 
abducted maidens, and noble found- 
lings. I was thoroughly up in the 
mysteries of secret passages, and an 
adept in the management of sliding 
panels ; I became so accustomed to 
the appearances of ghosts, and so 
initiated in the formalities observed 
on those occasions, that I felt myself 
quite competent to write a hand-book 
of spectral etiquette. 

So I had existed some five weeks ; 
my chronology having been adjusted 
by subsequent investigation enables 
me now to make this statement, but 
then I had almost lost count of time 
and had begun to specu ate on the 
propriety of notching a calendar on 
my bed-post, after the fashion of 
Robison Crusoe. The brief dog- 
sleeps which I used to take at any 
time also confused me as to the 
succession of night and day, though 
gruel and candles (in which last 
article my solitary extravagance con- 


_ sisted) helped to keep me clearer on 
same age, who lived about the stairs, + 


these points. One midnight—how 
well I remember it, even to the un- 
sightly shadows which the cheap 
furniture traced on the white-washed 
wall—I heard a noise as of some one 
coming or rather blundering up my 
staircase. It was not the sort of 
tread one usually hears in London,. 
except when coals are being brought 
in. There was a hob-nailed emphasis. 
in every step it planted, and its pro- 
prietor seemed every now and then 
to be breaking his shins against the 
sharp edges of the steep stairs in a 
manner that was unmistakeably bu- 
colic. He reached the summit, and 
then began patting the walls and 
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in a bewildered fashion, which 
convinced me that the stranger was 
groping in the dark for his bed-room, 
the apartment opposite to mine, 
which Bellah had informed me had 
been let that morning. I wanted to 
help a stray fellow-creature, and I 
was, moreover, rather tired of the 
society of Bellah and the bandits, 
and not unwilling to see a fresh face ; 
so I sang out vigorously and asked 
if he wanted a light ; the reply was 
enthusiastically affirmative. 

“ Come in, then, and I'll give you 
one.” Whereat the door opened 
and I was aware of a strapping 
fellow, some six feet high and some 
six-and-twenty years old, in buck- 
skins and cut-away coat, broad- 
chested, sandy-whiskered, blue-eyed, 
altogether a most evident young 
farmer and a most unaccountable 
denizen of St. Anselm’s Terrace. 
There he stood, with his candlestick 
in his hand, the candle smashed by 
his recent troubles into an utterly 
unlightable state and the extin- 
guisher hopelessly lost—in fact, I 
-could hear the latter still spinning 
down a distant staircase. He 
looked at me with a sort of sus- 
picious curiosity, and then said in a 
great voice and witha broad accent— 

“My name’s John Brandley! 
What's yours ?” 

“George Wenlock,” quoth I. 

“Live here ?” 

“Here !” I rejoined, pointing to 
the counterpane so as to limit my 
reply. 

Mr. John Brandley rubbed his 
nose. ‘ Mean you don’t never get 
up ?” he proceeded. 

Never !” 

“Why not? got the rheumatics ?” 

“Not at all, my dear sir! I 
‘simply lie in bed because I can’t 
afford to get up.” 

Upon which he sat down on the 
end of my bed, an experiment with 
tthe dislocated chairs not having 
been of an encouraging nature, and 


looked at me much as I might have 
contemplated some strange fish at a 
country fair. 

“Are you a Londoner now—a 
regular Londoner ?” he proceeded. 

“By no means, my home’s more 
than a hundred miles from here.” 

“ Well, I’m glad of that,” observed 
my agricultural friend, “‘for——” he 
spoke as if about to spring a sort of 
mine of information on me “to tell 
you the-truth, no more hain’t I.” 

It was not cattle-show time, and 
I was puzzled to think what might 
be my new acquaintance’s business 
in town. I thought the best way to 
elicit his story would be to tell my 
own, and the event justified my 
anticipation. After listening to me 
he came out with his own anxieties. 
I will not tell them in his slow 
round-about fashion, but give in pre- 
ference the following condensed 
sketch. 

He was a small farmer, the tenant 
of some two hundred acres, down in 
Sussex. His wife and mother lived 
with him, both of whom had recently 
been ill. The expenses of their 
sickness and a disappointment in the 
hops—it was a blight year—had 
thrown him a little behind. Now, 
it so happened that in that well- 
known farmer’s paper, Zhe Flail 
“ Always take it in, sir; wonderful 
clever man he must be that writes it, 
and he do give it to they free- 
traders !”), had appeared an adver- 
tisement addressed especially to 
agricultural gentlemen, offering loans 
on satisfactory security at a very 
moderate rate of interest ; applica- 
tions were to be made to Pemkler 
and Co., at an office in one of the 
small Inns of Court near the Strand. 
His evil genius and his need of 
money had prompted Mr. Brandley 
to raise, on the joint names of him- 
self and a brother-in-law, fifty pounds 
for three months, with which 
Pemkler and Co. had very readily 
accommodated him. The time came 
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round, and as in the interval he had 
sold some of his old hops, he was in 
a position to repay the money, so 
the sum in bank notes was duly 
posted, and the young farmer con- 
sidered the transaction practically 
at an end, when, to his extreme 
amazement, he received a curt note 
from Pemkler and Co., to say that 
they were much surprised at the 
non-liquidation of the bill. Further 
correspondence only elicited from 
them a denial that the money had, 
in any way, reached them, and a 
sharp reminder of their requiring an 
instant settlement. In the end 
Brandley had come up to town to 
see, as he expressed it, whether 
anything could be done. ‘The only 
steps he had, as yet, taken were to 
go to the bank, where he ascertained 
that three days after he despatched 
them the notes had been cashed by 
a lad, apparently about seventeen : 
and to call at Pemkler and Co.’s 
office. At the latter place he had 
only seen an old woman, who 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t, tell him where 
or when he had any chance of find- 
ing her employers. So he had been 
wandering the rest of the day 
about London in a sort of vague 
hope that he might meet with 
Pemkler and Co. (whom, having 
never seen, he was hardly likely to 
recognise), and seemed, as far as I 
could understand, to have been for 
the last few hours perambulating in 
the neighbourhood of Battersea. ‘The 
story interested me, nay, cut off as I 
had been from my fellows, after 
‘dwelling so long in a hermitage of 
bed-clothes, any news of an outside 
world was positively exciting. My 
way of life had, at first, appeared to 
me in the light of a good joke ; but 
after a little experience, my apprecia- 
tion of its funniness had greatly 
diminished and I should almost 
have welcomed a fire as a decent 
excuse for getting up. Besides I 
felt a genuine sympathy for the 


poor fellow. I dare say he would 
have been shrewd and clear-headed 
enough among his fellow-farmers 
and amid the circumstances to 
which he had been accustomed ; 
but here he was in London, with- 
out friend or experience, thoroughly 
muddled and utterly helpless. So I 
at once promised him whatever aid 
I could give, and we resolved the 
next day to sally forth and see if 
we could in any way search out 
the matter. I had a strong sus- 
picion that Pemkler and Co. were 
not acting honestly in the affair. I 
remembered having heard of one or 
two instances of farmers in my 
own neighbourhood having been 
duped through similar advertise- 
ments, and I made up my mind to 
try and get face to face with the 
firm as soon as possible. After a 
hasty breakfast (I believe it was 
on execrable bacon, but it tasted 
deliciously after my course of gruel) 
out we went. It was not altogether 
an easy matter to convey my friend 
through the streets of London. He 
had an unbounded curiosity for all 
the shop windows, and was much 
impressed with several placards, com- 
mencing “‘ Enormous Sacrifice ” and 
“‘ Great Reductions.” At the same 
time he was much under the influence 
ofa kind ofunsophisticated suspicion, 
which especially led him to regard 
any one behind him within a dozen 
yards as a very stealthy pick-pocket. 
Such a theory is an embarrassing one 
for a gentleman to act upon in a 
crowded thoroughfare, especially if 
it induce him to turn sharply round 
about once every minute, and make 
a vague dash at the nearest person. 
I was, therefore, thankful when I 
had got Mr.’ Brandley through the 
Strand, with no further adventure 
than his having assaulted, on sus- 
picion of their felonious intentions, 
two grocer’s boys, a King’s College 
professor, a general postman, the 
porter of Somerset House, and a 
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colonial bishop. Our steps were 
directed in the first instance to 
Pemkler and Co.’s office. To our 
surprise, a big ‘To Let” was posted 
on the door, from which the name 
of its recent occupants was being 
painted out. Luckily, however, 
just as we were standing in blank 
disappointment at the portal, out of 
it, umbrella and bundle, as if 
arranged for a final flitting, in hand, 
came the old woman whom 
Brandley had seen the day before. 
To say that Mrs. Migg was rather 
deaf, slightly intoxicated, and dog- 
gedly savage—that an atmosphere 
of which gin, snuff, onions, and 
yellow soap were among the charac- 
teristics mingled with her breath 
—that she first misunderstood all 
we said, and when, at about the 
fiftieth repetition (John Brandley, 
roaring into her ear like a Bengal 
tiger) ourdesire for Messrs. Pemkler’s 
address became manifest to her, she 
suddenly turned fiercely on us, and 
demanded “what we two chaps 
meant by annoying and insulting of 
a respectable woman?”—may I faintly 
suggest a few of the difficulties which 
presented themselves to us dealing 
with her. It was pretty evident, 
first, that she would answer no ques- 
tions ; and, secondly, that she was 
afraid of being followed. So at least 
I inferred, from her suddenly sitting 
down on the stairs and putting up 
her umbrella, that being the nearest 
approach to pitching a tent which 
could be effected under the circum- 
stances. To complicate matters, 
that unfortunate John Brandley un- 
invitingly put his great foot upon 
her bundle, which, being composed 
of clothing and crockery, well mixed 
together in equal portions, incon- 
tinently burst after the manner of 
a bomb, scattering its contents in 
several directions, and eliciting from 
Mrs. Migg howls for the police. I 
had just been attempting a little 
udicious corruption, only to elicit 


the sentiment that “ she wasn’t a- 
going to lose her place for no half- 
suv’rins in the mortal world,” when 
the above-mentioned catastrophe 
occurred. I grew desperate, and 
resolved to try anything to stop her 
noise, if I could do no more. “ An 
accident, my good woman,” I said, 
“a most unfortunate accident, but 
one for which you must be properly 
compensated. We must settle this 
before we part ; but this is such an 
inconvenient place. Just step into 
that public-house round the corner ; 
and I’m sure we can pay for the 
damage if you will tell us the 
amount.” The bait was irresistible. 
With a surly grunt but a twinkling 
eye Mrs. Migg arose and struck the 
umbrella. John Brandley followed 
with a crest-fallen and conscience- 
stricken air; and in another five 
minutes I had led them into the 
parlour of a small public, and got a 
smoking rummer of gin-and-water in 
front of Mrs. Migg. Not till that 
rummer had been thrice replenished, 
not till John Brandley had paid for 
an amount of crockery which I don’t 
believe the legendary bull in a china 
shop could have broken, did Mrs. 
Migg appear in the slightest degree 
more accessible. At last, a mild 
regret which I expressed that we 
couldn’t do a little more business 
together, elicited the sudden remark, 
“Well, after all, wot odds would 
it make, if so be as they didn’t know 
as I told you ?” 

I was about to assure her, when she 
proceeded— 

“You give me a couple of suv’rins, 
and I'll tell you where to find them. 
On’y, if they asks you how you come 
by the address, mind and say you 
got it from Fuzzybond.” 

“Who's Fuzzybond ?” 

“Why, he’s a limb of a boy— 
such a sarsy’un, too,—what they calls 
their clerk, and sends to cash their 
chicks, and such-like.” 

I here exchanged a glance with 
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Brandley—Mrs. Migg was becom- 
ing valuably communicative. Here, 
however, her information stopped, 
and she looked at both of us with an 
expression of drunken cunning in 
her bleared eyes. I now hastened 
to strike our bargain ere the old 
woman should relapse into her pre- 
vious caution, or become too intoxi- 
cated to be useful. To secure a 
guid pro quo, I insisted that for giv- 
ing the address she should have a 
sovereign down, and should meet 
me in two days’ time at that place 
to receive a second, if her statement 
had proved correct. Finally, my 
point was gained, and I was directed 
to ask for Mr. Garnton at a particu- 
lar number in one of the small streets 
near the Caledonian Road, “and,” 
added Mrs. Migg, generously flying 
in some additional news, “ you're 
pretty sartin to find ’em in towards 
five o'clock.” 

The sharp, spray-like sleet of a 
January afternoon pecked our faces 
as John Brandley and I strode to- 
wards the locality Mrs. Migg had 
indicated. The whole neighbour- 
hood, I remember, struck me as pre- 
senting a half-built look, and as 
being singularly prolific of lumps of 
mortar and droves of children. 

At last we struck down a little 
street branching out of the main 
thoroughfare, where the mortar was 
thicker, and the children were dirtier 
than elsewhere, and the commerce 
of the inhabitants, to judge from 
the shop-windows, seemed to have 
taken the direction of speckled 
apples and lop-sided shuttlecocks. 
It was a door of mud-bedabbled 
green, at which we at length stop- 
ped, and at which the old woman 
had directed us to inquire for Mr. 
Garnton. I had on my way pur- 
chased a copy of that week’s F/ai/, 
and had discovered that, in lieu of 
Pemkler and Co.’s advertisement, 
appeared another, different in its 
wording, but equally urgent in prof- 


fering assistance to any agricultural 
gentlemen in need of aloan. The 
latter were counselled to lose no time 
in addressing a confidential commu- 
nication to G., at the Caledonian 
Road Post-office. Here, I thought, 
was a means of access by one appear- 
ing in the character of clients from 
the country, quite unaware of the 
deeds or existence of Pemkler and 
Co, 

Some time elapsed ere our knock 
was responded to. At length .I 
heard what I recognised as the tones 
of the venerable Migg adjuring some 
one addressed as “you young 
hound,” to open the door—then 
came a sound as of a saucepan-lid, 
or some other like projectile being 
hurled in support of the remon- 
strance. At last the door was 
opened by a lanky young gentleman 
with red hair, who was still rubbing 
with great energy the back of his 
hand. I was conscious that the 
clue I possessed was a straight one, 
and that I must hazard more than 
one shot. However, this time I felt 
pretty safe in my first step. 

“ Ah, Mr. Fuzzybond,” I said, “Tr 
have heardof you. Quitewell, I hope ? 
Got a twinge in the neck and head, 
from this vile weather—eh? Mr. 
Garnton’s in, I suppose ; we're the 
gentlemen whom he expected from 
the country.” 

The astonished Fuyzzbond was 
about to say that “he’d see,” when 
I, briskly observing it was all right, 
followed hard upon his heels up the 
narrow stair. Close behind me 
came John Brandley, who had been 
enjoined by me to keep as quiet as 
possible, and who was in rather an 
uneasy state, the leading idea in his 
mind (as he communicated to me in 
an agitated whisper) being that 
we were both about to be murdered. 
Just as Fuzzybond was opening the 
door, I suddenly laid my hand, very 
emphatically, on that young gentle- 
man’s arm, and ejaculated in a 
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theatrically distinct ‘ aside,’ “Hush, 
my dear sir !—be careful—pray, be 
careful !” 

A look of wonderment unspeak- 
able passed over the features of 
Fuzzybond ; but I was far more in- 
tent on noticing that both my ges- 
ture and my words had caught the 
observation of a keen-looking gentle- 
man on the opposite side of the 
room. He was a gentleman with a 
very bright eye, and a very white 
hand ; short, and black-whiskered ; 
lounging in an arm-chair with a pile 
of papers before him, and his sharp 
glance rested on myself with an air 
of puzzled suspicion, and then 
lighted, with more satisfaction, on 
the form of my country companion. 
Then he rose, and, in an any but 
slightly anxious tones, bespoke us— 

“Ah! Mr. Armstrong, from Cum- 
berland, according to appointment ? 
Delighted to 

“Excuse me, sir,” I said, with a 
little waive of my hand towards my 
friend, “ Mr. Brandley, from Sus- 
sex.” 

The jaw of Mr. Garnton—let me 
call him so for convenience sake— 
fell for a moment; but he, so to 
speak, picked it up again directly, 
and confronted us with a cool, steady 
look. 

“Mr. Brandley, from Sussex,” 
he repeated, turning over some 
memoranda on the table. ‘I can’t 
find any such name among the list 
of my clients or correspondents.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, ‘you 
might find it among those of 
Pemkler & Co.” | 

“T don’t know, sir,” he said, 
“the object of your coming here, 
unless it be for you to talk like a 
madman, and your friend to stare 
like an idiot. So, as I don’t keep 
an asylum, I am afraid I must send 
my clerk for the nearest police- 
man.” 

“A most desirable addition to our 
little party,” I rejoined. “ Mr. Garn- 


ton, you have only anticipated me > 
in the suggestion. Might I, however, 
ask for three minutes’ conversation 
of a nature which might be em- 
barassing in the presence of one 
of the lower order? Excuse my 
taking a seat.” I drew one to the 
side of the table, directly facing him, 
Fuzzybond and Brandley filling up 
the other two, so that we looked 
rather as if we were sitting down to 
a quiet rubber—and I own I hada 
difficult hand to play. 

“Now, sir,” I began, “I wish to 
treat you as a man of business, and 
not to waste words. You are iden- 
tical with Pemkler and Co. I know 
it, and you know I know it.” 

As I spoke I gave a little glance 
out of the corner of my eye at 
Fuzzybond, and I saw Garnton’s 
look rapidly follow mine—then I 
saw a momentary flush on his face, 
and heard a momentary grinding of 
his teeth, and almost knew, by the 
movement of his thin lips, that the 
thought in his mind was, ‘ So—my 
clerk has sold me.” 

“ Well, sir,” he responded, “grant- 
ing that I was a managing partner 
in that firm now broken up in con- 
sequence of the sudden decease of 
Mr. Pemkler,” he pointed to the 
“ deaths ” in that day’s Zimes, among 
which I noticed ‘‘ Augustus Pemkler, 
Esq., of —— Inn, universally regret- 
ted.” “ Granting this, I say, what on 
earth has that to do with your visit ?” 

““My friend Mr. Brandley,” I began.. 

“ Ah, now I recal the name! Mr.. 
Brandley had some dealings with us, 
and, unfortunately, did not meet a 
bill which he gave us. Unbusiness- 
like—very.” 

“« Mr. Garnton, I must come to the 
point. Mr. Brandley did meet that 
bill. He sent the amount, agreeably 
to your own suggestion, in notes.” 

“Which notes,” Mr. Garnton in- 
terposed, “never reached us. I 
don’t doubt Mr. Brandley’s word. I 
sincerely commiserate his. ill-luck. ; 
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but I can’t afford to lose by his care- 
lessness. Besides, the bill has pas- 
sed out of my hands ; but,” this was 
said with a gush of fierceness, “Tl 
tell you what I'll do, I'll go to the 
party who holds it, and ask him to 
renew (which, for a reasonable con- 
sideration, no doubt, he will do) 
for another three months.” 

I looked well at him—it was time 
to play my trump card. ‘“ You had 
those notes, sir, and the moment 
you received them you got them 
cashed by your clerk. On this point 
I have the evidence of——well, I 
will only say I have the most direct 
evidence possible,” and I gave 
another knowing little look at Fuzzy- 
bond. And now, if you please, we 
will have the policeman. . 

It was a glowering, frowning, 
ferocious look that his master turned 
uponhim now. “So, sir,” he broke 
out, “this business is ‘all your doing, 
is it?” 

“Indeed, sir,” faltered the un- 
happy clerk, with his face redder 
than his hair, “I never did. I never 
told any body a——” 

“Is this your repentance,” I ex- 
claimed, with a stern resolve to stifle 
any explanations. “Ts this the end 
of your promises of amendment and 
honesty ?” 

“Eh?” said John Brandley, de- 
lighted to find an opportunity of say- 
ing something with safety, “Is this 
your repentance, you young var- 
mint ?” 

Thus assailed from all quarters, 
the wretched Fuzzybond began to 
tub the back of his head again, with 
an evident feeling that he must have 
said or done something. 

“Now, Mr. Garnton,” I resumed, 
“there is a policeman opposite, and 
Mr. Brandley will ask him to walk 
u 

Me Stay, sir,” he said, the old cool- 
ness returning, “1 think I under- 
stand this business now. You have 
got up a conspiracy, and you have 


tampered with that rascal,” he 
nodded fiercely at Fuzzybond. “I 
don’t admit anything, but I know 
you can annoy me and cause me 
much loss of time. Therefore I am 
willing to arrange this affair. What 
are your conditions ?” 

“Simple enough; give us back 
that bill.” 

“Well—I will endeavour as soon 
as practicable to procure B 

‘Mr. Garnton, you have that bill, 
and you will hand it at once across 
the table, or——John Brandley, 
keep the door,” and I walked over 
to the window, and looked across at 
the policeman, who was still stand- 
ing opposite.” 

Brandley put his back to the door. 
Fuzzybond, having some vague 
notion that to cut and run was his 
first duty, rushed at him, butting 
spasmodically—whereat John Brand- 
ley dealt him a mighty cuff, which 
sent him spinning into the coal-skut- 
tle, where he remained helpless and 
forlorn. 

Meanwhile Mr. Garnton had un- 
locked a little drawer, and, with a 


bland smile, producing a little slip of 


paper, handed it over to me, observ- 
ing, “Here, sir, is the necessary 
document ; and now we may wish 
each other good evening.” 

I passed the bill to Brandley, who 
glanced over it, tore it up, and flung 
the fragments into the fire. We 
were just passing out, when a feeling 
of pity for Fuzzybond, who was still 
sitting on the coals with a most dolo- 
rous expression, caused me to stop. 

“Tt’s fair,” I said, “ Mr. Garnton, 
to tell you one thing. Nowit’s over, 
you may as well know your clerk 
gave us no information whatever.” 

“Then you had no evidence, after 
all, and it was all guess-work ?” he 
asked. 

“A pretty accurate statement of 
the case,” I answered. 

“Well,” he drew a long breath, 
“you're one of the few men in the 
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world that ever took me in, and I 
respect you accordingly, Mr. 
I don’t know your name—but I beg, 
on my part, that you will do me the 
honour to believe that concerns far 
more important than that clod-hop- 
per’s fifty pounds caused my removal 
from —— Inn, and the death of Mr. 
Pemkler. Good evening !” 

We passed out into the puddly 
street, and John Brandley gave a 
great gasp and a great grin, and then 
demanded whither I was going. 

“To bed, my dear sir!” I re- 
plied. 

* Are you, now ?” said my friend. 
“T don’t think you are. Your’re 
a-coming down with me into the 
country, this blessed night. Now 
get into the cab.” 

As he spoke he pushed me into a 
Hansom. I had no time for resist- 
ance, as I was whirled off—stopped 
fora moment at St. Anselm’s-terrace, 
to collect our common luggage— 
whirled off again to London Bridge, 
swept along the South-Eastern line 
and finally found myself trotting 
through a country lane, in a light 
cart, with John Brandley beside me, 
chuckling ever and anon at the 
thought of “ how we did astonish that 
ere little chap, surely.” 

Our welcome at the farm-house, 
who could describe ! there was jolly 
old Mrs. Brandley, who laughed ; 
and pretty young Mrs, Brandley 
who cried; and John Brandley’s 
stalwart brother-in-law, who, finding 
I was going to the bar, would speak 
of me only as “ the counsellor,” and 
such home-brewed ale, and such 
home-cured ham. Oh, it was so 
much pleasanter than St. Anselm’s 
Terrace ! 

I had been there about a fort- 
night, spending my days in rabbit- 
shooting and rat-hunting, and my 
evenings in quiet pipes’ with 
Brandley, or substantial tea-fights, 
at neighbouring farm-houses, where 
I was a great hon, more especially 


with therosy-cheeked farmer’s daugh- 
ters. One morning it chanced that 
John Brandley, being engaged as 
poor-law guardian, or something of 
the sort, I set out to amuse myself 
by a solitary stroll across country. 
It was fine, frosty weather, and I 
stepped out vigorously and joyously. 
After atime, however, when I began 
to retrace my steps, and make for the 
farm-house against the dinner-hour, 
I began to have an uncomfortable 
perception that I was out of my 
soundings. ‘Two or three labourers 
whom | asked, did not do much to 
clear up the point, as each of them 
told me an entirely different way 
from the rest. I had walked’ some 
distance, when a little in advance of 
me I saw a well-dressed man turning 
into some substantial-looking park 
gates. I ran after him, and began to 
repeat my request for topographical 
information, when the stranger 
turned sharply round : it was Creeler. 

“And this,” he said, with great 
gravity: “is Mr. George Wenlock’s 
way of lying in bed: I trust he is 
more constant to the gruel.” 

“Why, how came you here, old 
fellow ?” quoth IJ, naturally enough. 
Captain Snapshot, here is my cousin; 
and I have been having the last few 
days of the shooting in his preserves. 
Come along, it’s just luncheon-time, 
and you shall tell us your adventures 
over a brimming bow! of the purest 
oatmeal—for you shan’t be tempted 
with anything else.” 

So I went along with him, and 
was introduced to a jolly bevy of 
young officers, and made to assist at 
a mighty lunch, After which Creeler 
and I, weed in mouth, took a turn 
round the grounds and I was about 
to tell him all about my acquaintance 
with John Brandley, when he sud- 
denly said : 

“It’s an odd thingI should have 
run up against two brothers within 
so shorta space. It was only about 
ten days ago that I travelled in the 
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same carriage with the respectable 
Richard.” 

“Well!” I replied; “I wrote 
home to say they weren’t to be 
anxious about me, and I don’t doubt 
he at any rate complied with the 
request. Did anything pass between 
you ?” 

“Why, no.—I didn’t care to talk 
to him, and he was with a gentleman 
whom I didn’t want to talk to atall. 
Fact is, the respectable Richard was 
in rather queer company.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked 
with some curiosity. 

. “Why, he was talking—very ea- 
gerly too—on matters of business, 
and projected schemes (so at least 
I gathered from the fragments of 
their conversation that weren’t 
whispered) with one of the greatest 
scamps in London. They were 
very loving though—parted on af- 
fectionate terms—and scamp’s adieu 
was, ‘ Now, mind this day fortnight a¢ 
‘The Trumpet,’ at Marlby—then we'll 
settle it.’ ” 

“ But how came you to know the 
man, Creeler ?” 

‘**Why, some months ago I was 
ass enough to raise some money of 
him, and he did me most completely. 
At that time he hung out in 
Inn.” 

“His name,” I said, as a pre- 
sentiment shot across my mind. 

“He used then to call himself 
Pemkler & Co,” 

I cut such a caper as almost pre- 
cipitated me over a terrace, and 
made Creeler observe, with great 
emphasis, “I say, old fellow !—by 
Jove, you know !” after which grand 
remonstrance he looked at me won- 
deringly. 

“ Creeler,” I said, “ what day was 
their appointment for ?” 

“Let's see; when did I come 
down here? Why, a fortnight to- 
morrow—to-morrow’s the day, and 
six o’clock in the evening, now I 
come to recollect, is the hour.” 


’ 


At six o’clock the next afternoon 
I was seated in the coffee-room of 
“The Trumpet,” at Marlby, an old- 
fashioned inn in a quiet town some 
ten miles from that in which my 
father resided. I buried my head 
behind the columns of the West 
Wiltshire Mercury as 1 heard a 
tread which I thought I knew. It 
was my brother’s, sure enough, and 
he ensconced himself—perhaps not 
noticing me—in the box next my 
own. To him entered, in five 
minutes’ time, my acquaintance of 
the Caledonian Road. ‘There was 
a very cordial greeting ; then I heard 
my brother say, in an undertone— 

“Tsn’t this rather public for our 
talk? Our last business chat was 
in a railway carriage, and I hardly 
liked that.” 

“Never mind, my dear sir,” re- 
joined the other, in bland tones ; 
“there’s only one other man in the 
room, and he’s asleep—drunk, I 
fear””—for I had placed my head on 
the table, and was breathing. very 
hard—“ sad thing this prevalence of 
intoxication ! we shall have to come 
to the Maine liquor law at last.” 

“TLet’s come to business now,” 
said Richard. 

“* Practical as ever, my Wenlock. 
Here, then, are the papers, only 
awaiting your signature, and the 
thing’s done.” 

“ And the affair continues to look 
well?” pursued Richard. 

Well—say glorious, magnificent, 
invincible! Let our company have 
your bank to back it, and it’s an El- 
Dorado. You'll have a private 
Ballarat, my boy. By this day two 
years you'll write ‘Bart.’ and 
‘M.P.’ after your name; and youll 
look back, I will presume to ima- 
gine, to the day of our first acquain- 
tance with as much satisfaction 

“Mr. Brandley from Sussex,” 
I exclaimed, putting my head over 
the partition between the boxes. 
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My brother’s back was towards me ; 
Garnton was opposite: he gave a 
little start, but was in another mo- 
ment composed and observant as 
ever. 

“George,” said my brother, turn- 
ing sternly round, “have you still 
no more common sense than to play 
these fool’s tricks on an elder 
brother? I am glad to see you are 
well. Now you had better go home, 
if you are in a condition to travel.” 

“Mr. George Wenlock,” said 
Garnton, “the person of all others 
whom I most desired to meet. How 
is that dear fellow Brandley? One 
word, my dear sir”—I had by this 
come round into their box—Garnton 
thrust me back into my own—“ one 
word in private on his affairs.—Now, 
sir”—this was said rapidly in a 
hoarse whisper—“ hold your tongue, 
and I'll give you three hundred 
pounds this minute ”—he took out 
a pocket-book as he spoke. 

“Keep your money,” I rejoined 
aloud ; “‘ you’ll want it some day for 
your defence at the Old Bailey.” 

“A most ungentlemanly insinua- 
tion,” said Mr. Garnton, “and of a 
kind to which I cannot consent 
longer to expose myself. Mr. Wen- 
lock,” turning to Richard, “ your 
brother entertains such suspicions— 


need I say, utterly unfounded ones? 
—of me, that I am, most reluctantly, 
compelled to break off all dealings 
with the family. I hope you will 
continue to evidence the same fra- 
ternal affection which I know you 
feel. Mr. George Wenlock, at our 
previous interview you may re- 
member that I expressed a favour- 
able opinion of your abilities. You 
have disappointed me greatly. Your 
conduct this evening makes me 
think you almost as great a fool as 
—I know your brother to be. Ex- 
cuse me—lI have just time to catch 
the up-train.’”? He spoke and van- 
ished with a more radiant smile than 
ever on his pale features. 

I think Richard was a little 
ashamed of himself that night when 
I told him all that had brought me 


.face to face with him; and he 


frankly acknowledged that my inter- 
position had probably saved the 
bank. <As for my father, the story 
which we had to tell secured me a 
hearty welcome from him, caused 
him to cease for the future to look 
on me as a ne’er-do-well, induced 
him, finally, to pay off my debts, 
and to make me such an allowance 
as prevented my ever again being 
compelled to resort to my old 
method of hybernation. 


OFF THE SCENT. 
BY ARNOLD HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ANNIE THORNLEIGH’S NEW HOME, 


LITTLE Annie was quite un- 
conscious of her impending 

fate, never doubting that the next 
few years of her life would be spent 
under George Winter’s roof. The 
parting between her and her nurse, 
Sarah, had been a bitter one, for no 
mother could have borne greater 
love towards her offspring than had 
this warm-hearted girl for her 
charge. She had begged hard to be 
allowed to accompany the Winters, 
being under the impression that 
Annie’s home would be with them ; 
but her request had, of course, been 
peremptorily refused. They were 
resolved that no one at Tenbury 
should become acquainted with the 
disposition about to be made of the 
child. So Sarah and her foster-child 
parted for ever amidst copious tears. 
On the morning succeeding that 
on which the iniquitous arrangement 
between George Winter and Mrs. 
Gratton had been concluded, the 
former instructed Annie to prepare 
herself for walking, as she was to be 
taken to a new home. ‘The in- 
telligence certainly astonished her ; 
but her emotions, on receiving it, 
were decidedly of pleasurable 
nature. Her seven years’ existence 
had been passed amidst such con- 
tinuous ill-usage (a kind word had 
never since her birth been addressed 
to her, save by Sarah), that she 
Jooked forward with satisfaction to 


any change, arguing from her past 
experience that it could not place her 
in a worse condition than that she 
then occupied. 

Agreeably with her step-father’s 
commands, therefore, she dressed 
with alacrity, and soon reappeared 
before him carrying a small bundle 
in her hand, which he had informed 
her she would find placed ready for 
her. 

In order to avoid seeing Annie 
previous to her departure, Mrs, 
Winter, who viewed the arrangement 
with Mrs. Gratton with the liveliest 
satisfaction, thinking she saw in it 
the speedy obliteration of the last 
trace of poor Edward Thornleigh, 
had gone out shortly before, so 
as to prelude the possibility of any 
scene at parting; so that the child 
no sooner presented herself dressed 
than she and Mr. Winter started on 
their journey. They proceeded in 
a cab to within a quarter of a mile 
of the spot, traversing the remainder 
of the distance on foot. 

The nearer they approached 
Cherub Court, the greater became 
Annie’s amazement. She had never 
seen any place that would compare 
in filth with the neighbourhood 
through which they were passing ; 
and wondered, in her innocence, 
why anyone should like to live 
there. It never for an instant 
occurred to her that her home was 
to be in the midst of all this dirt 
and misery, but she was under the im- 
pression that Mr, Winter was" simply 
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taking a short cut to her future 
home ; however, she kept her specu- 
lations to herself, never uttering a 
syllable by way of comment or in- 
quiry, for she was terribly afraid of 
George Winter. 

As they neared their destination, 
narrower, dirtier, and more squalid 
did the streets become, being filled 
mainly with old clothes shops almost 
bursting with their profusion of 
frowsy garments, which, not being 
able to find sufficient space for their 
bestowal inside, thrust themselves 
out of the doorways, in some cases 
half way across the pavement, to 
the imminent peril of the hats of 
those at all above the average height 
of their fellows; hovels, in which 
were vended vegetables, coals, red 
herrings, and toffee, all in close 
proximity ; second-hand boot shops, 
in front of which the wares, row 
above row, polished to the utmost 
limit the leather would allow, judging 
from their extraordinary brilliancy, 
were temptingly displayed; shops 
passing by the name of butchers’, 
and on whose counters were paraded 
little fragments of offal of various de- 
scriptions, arranged in small parcels 
(in the middle of each of which was 
stuck a gaudy ticket bearing a gilt 
figure on a red ground, stating its 
price) presumably, from the circum- 
stances under which they were dis- 
played, beef and mutton; but it 
would have puzzled an anatomist to 
decide what part of the animals they 
represented, and I doubt whether 
any right-minded ox or sheep would 
have acknowledged these fetid 
scraps, the odour from which was 
loathsome in the extreme, as having 


ever formed a portion of any mem- — 


ber of its kind. And _ rag-shops, 
containing every species of filth, in 
which women and children, filthier 
still, might be seen engaged in 
sorting the rags—the thought of the 
quantity of vermin of every de- 
scription that must necessarily be 


contained in these rag-shops was 
enough to make one’s very flesh 
creep. These, with here and there 
a tripe and trotter shop, marine 
store dealers’, where anything from 
a steam-engine to a horsenail might 
be bought or sold, newsagents’, in 
which a flourishing trade was done 
in bloodthirsty fiction and revolu- 
tionary journals, and shops of a 
similar stamp, interspersed with gin- 
palaces, whose gaudy appearance 
strikingly contrasted with the squalor 
on all sides of them, made up the 
streets which formed the main 
arteries of that portion of the me- 
tropolis through which George Win- 
ter and his step-daughter were 
wending their way. 

The patrons of the above-men- 
tioned shops lived in courtsandalleys 
leading out of these main arteries ; but 
those who had no settled occupation 
by day—and they formed no small 
portion of the community—were tobe 
seen loitering about these streets, a 
little knot being collected round each 
gin-shop. Men without coats, their 
shirt-sleeves all torn to shreds, and 
with rent small-clothing that had 
never been made acquainted with 
needle and thread after leaving the 
maker’s hands—women with dis- 
hevelled hair, brazen faces, and 
hard, coarse voices, their only gar- 
ment the tattered gown, which, in 
many cases, barely satisfied the 
claims of decency—children, with 
only here and there a vestige of 
clothing upon them, and all printed 
with the stamp of vice and misery, 
some of them reeling drunk, though 
it wanted two hours to mid-day! 
The oaths and blasphemies freely 
interchanged, and fearful threats. 
fathers and mothers were continually 
addressing to the little unfortunates 
who owed to them their being, were 
horrible to hear. 

George Winter had read accounts 
of the lowest haunts of the metro- 
polis, but they had failed to convey 
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to his mind anything approaching 
the realities which now fell on his 
eyes and ears, and he longed to 
complete his mission and escape 
from such horrors. 

The scowling looks to which he 
and his companion were subjected, 
as they threaded their way to Cherub 
Court, increased his discomfort ; but 
no pang crossed his heart for the 
poor child whom he was about to 
consign to this region of crime and 
wretchedness. 

Cherub Court at last—the filthiest 
of all the filthy alleys in the district, 
and down the straitened entry which 
formed the passage to it, turned 
George Winter and his charge. The 
court was very narrow, and the 
houses on each side, three stories 
high, had partially given way in the 
foundations from age, and bent 
ominously forward ; the bricks were 
perfectly black with the smoke and 
grime of years, and the windows, 
made long before the removal of the 
iniquitous tax on light, were quite 
inadequate to admit the necessary 
amount of daylight, and were inno- 
cent of many panes of glass, hardly 
containing a single one not more or 
less fractured, plasters of brown- 
paper or newspaper, and bundles of 
rags being employed for mending all 
breakages. 

The roadway of Cherub Court 
sloped from each side towards the 
middle, where there was a gutter 
terminating in a grating at one end, 
and which, as this grating was 
usually choked up with cabbage- 
stalks, potato-peelings, and the like, 
contained a narrow rivulet of pes- 
tilential fluid, not greatly unlike, in 


colour and consistency, the liquid 


which is served out by a certain 
class of peripatetic merchants, os- 
tensibly as being the produce of the 
cow. At the moment of George 
Winter's and his little companion’s 
appearance in the alley,a juvenile 
regatta, the craft engaged in the 


contest being composed of walnut- 
shells, having feathers in lieu of 
sails, was progressing on this limpid 
stream. Mrs, Gratton never spoke 
a truer word than when she said 
that Cherub Court was not a fit 
habitation for a dog. 

Annie Thornleigh gazed with 
astonishment at Mr. Winter, as, after 
coming to a pause before No. 7 in 
this horrible court, he rapped with 
his knuckles against the door ; but 
not a word escaped her lips. 

Mrs. Gratton occupied the ground 
floor of this house, her premises 
consisting of a fair-sized room in the 
front, the “living” (?) room, and a 
small hole at the back, which served 
as a sleeping apartment. 

Every door in the court instantly 
opened, a crowd of heads appearing 
at each, all intently gazing at the 
extraordinary apparition of a gentle- 
man with a well-dressed child in 
their midst. Such a sight had never 
before been seen within the memory 
of the “ oldest inhabitant.” 

While Winter and his step-daugh- 
ter were awaiting admittance to 
Mrs. Gratton’s domicile, a woman 
rushed screaming from a house on 
the opposite side of the court, fol- 
lowed immediately by a ruffianly- 
looking fellow in his shirt-sleeves, 
armed with what looked like the leg 
of achair. “T’ll beat your brains 
out when I ketch you !” he roared 
out; “I'll swing for you yet, you 
she-devil!” and he staggered, as 
well as he was able, after her, being 
evidently far gone in inebriation. 

At the sight of this incident Annie 
became petrified with fear, and, in 
spite of her awe of George Winter, 
would have screamed out and €n- 
treated him to take her away from 
the horrors around her, but that her 
terror was such as to deprive her of 
all power of speech. 

The occurrence, however, excited 
little attraction among the denizens 
of the alley. It was not probable 
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that such an every-day spectacle 
would possess much interest for the 
inhabitants of Cherub Court, while 
rivalled by so unusual a sight as that 
of George Winter and his companion 
seeking to communicate with any of 
the dwellers there. To be sure, 
one woman, who was comparatively 
a new-comer, did exclaim, ‘‘ What’s 
it all about ?” the reply she received 
from her next-door neighbour, given 
in a tone of utter carelessness, being, 
“Oh, it’s only Jolly Bill having a 
lark ; I suppose he’s been taking a 
drop.” 

Evidently Jolly Bill’s larks had 
become too common to attract at- 
tention. 

In a few moments the sound of a 
wheezing cough, he at once recog- 
nised, proceeding from the interior 
of No. 7, fell on George Winter’s 
ear, and immediately afterwards 
Mrs. Gratton opened the door. 
Though Winter’s previous introduc- 
tion to her had prepared him for her 
appearance, he was unable to sup- 
press a shudder when she stood 
before him, while the poor child by 
his side became almost panic-struck. 
Anything so hideous and repulsive 
in the shape of a woman she had 
never before beheld. ~ 

“Good mornin’, sir,” croaked the 


hag, by way of greeting,—“ good . 


mornin’, deary. Punctuation is the 
soul o’ business ; jest to yer time. 
Will yer walk inside, sir ?—which, 
though pore, it’s the ome of an honest 
7oman.” 

Winter accepted the invitation 
promptly, dragging the child after 
him, as she shrank from entering 
the house. He was anxious to re- 
move himself from the numerouseyes 
which were gathered round them. 

The sole furniture in the front 
room consisted of a three-legged 
deal table, three rush-bottomed 
chairs considerably the worse for 
wear, a large black-painted box, and 
a wooden cradle, which stood on 


one side of the fireplace. An Ameri- 
can clock graced the chimney-piece, 
flanked on one side by an iron 
candlestick, holding a tallow dip 
half-burnt, ‘and on the other by a 
large China dog. Mrs. Gratton, by 
the way, was greatly attached to, 
and extremely proud of this dog. 
It was the sole ornament in her pos- 
session, and had been the gift of a 
particular crony who had recently 
departed this life owing to an un- 
usually severe attack of the “ blues.” 
This old crone, like Mrs. Gratton, 
had affected rum, during her life- 
time, in preference to any other 
form of alcohol. A cupboard on 
the opposite side of the fireplace to 
that on which stood the cradle con- 
tained Mrs. Gratton’s cooking and 
other utensils, as well as a certain 
black bottle which came into fre- 
quent contact with her lips. From 
the rummy odour which greeted the 
visitors, it was plain that she had 
recently kissed this black bottle. 
She had, in fact, just taken her 
- mornin’, ” as she termed it. For 
the first time in his life, George 
Winter derived pleasure from the 
scent, as it served in some measure 
to neutralise the pestilential aroma 
of Cherub Court. 

“Well, my deary,” croaked Mrs. 
Gratton, by way of encouragement 
to the trembling child, “I ’opes we 
shall be good frien’s when we gits to 
know each other, which it’s a lovin’ 
’eart I ’ave, though strange at first.” 

Annie recoiled in horror from the 
crone, who was advancing towards 
her. A horrible thought took pos- 
session of her. Was this the home 
Mr. Winter had stated he had 
found for her? She burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Winter,” she implored, 
“you ain’t ever going to leave me 
here! Do, please, take me back 
again! I’ll never be naughty again 
—I'll be so good! I don’t like this 
old woman at all.” 
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Mrs. Gratton glared yiciously at 
the child. , “ old woman, indeed !” 
She mentally registered a vow to 
take her change, as she phrased it, 
out of Annie, for that expression. 
“You vulgar little creature !” said 
Winter, “ you're not fit for any better 


- society, since you don’t know how 


dear! 


to speak. But it’s useless your 
making any disturbance—here you 
will remain.” 

“Oh, please take me away !” she 
sobbed. “ Dear Mr. Winter, don’t 
leave me here! I will be so good, 
and learn to speak right, if you'll 
take me home ; and I'll keep always 
out of your sight, and do anything 
to please you.’ 

But she might as well have ad- 
dressed her prayers to walls as to 
the stony heart of the fiend at her 
side. To her frantic appeals he 
made not the slightest response. 
Not so Mrs. Gratton, who spoke as 
follows :— 

“There, don’t take on so, there’s 
Bless it’s little ’eart! we 
shall git on fust-rate d’rectly. I’m 
Mother Gratton; orl the children 
loves me, which they calls me kind 
Mother Gratton. . Lor’ bless 

“Just attend to me for a moment, 
Mrs, Gratton,” said George Winter, 
interrrupting her with some asperity, 
“‘for I have no time to waste here. 
I have brought you your money up 
to next quarter-day ; and in case 
you should require the next instal- 
ment (you understand me), you will 
call at Mr. Sharke’s offices, and take 
the child with you. You have no- 
thing more to say ?” 

And he handed her a small 
packet, containing money, which 
she eagerly clutched, exclaiming, at 
the same time—“ Thank yer kindly 
for a rale gentleman, sir, and Gawd- 
amighty bless yer !” 

“Good morning,” he replied, 
laconically, and turned towards the 
door. 

The poor child, almost demented 


at the horrible prospect before her, 
seeing the last link which bound her 
to her previous life departing, 
rushed sobbing and screaming to 
the hard-hearted man, clutching the 
skirts of his coat in her despair and 
agony at being left alone with Mrs. 
Gratton. ‘ Oh, Mr. Winter—please, 
Mr, Winter, I will be so——” But 
further utterance on her part was 
checked by a violent blow from 
him, which felled her to the floor ; 
and before she had risen to her feet, 
he was gone, and the door closed 
behind him. For half a minute 
Annie was silent, from the effects of 
the blow and an_ overwhelming 
sense of horror at her position ; she 
then burst into a fresh fit of crying 
and sobbing. 

“Stop that ’owlin’ this minute. 
yer young warmint, do, or I'll give 
yer summat as ’Il make yer owl to a 
purpose!” shouted Mrs. Gratton, 
glaring savagely at the terrified child 
—now tearing away the mask of 
kindness she had thought it politic 
to assume in George Winter’s pre- 
sence, and the wearing of which she 
had found extremely irksome. 

Annie was terrified into obedience 
by the hag’s tone and bearing ; and 
thinking it her wisest course, to the 
best of her ability, to satisfy her new 
guardian, presently succeeded in 
quelling the violence of her weeping, 


with the exception of an occasional | 


sob, which she found it impossible 
to repress. 

“So I’m a old ’oman—Mother 
Gratton’s a old ’oman, is she!” re- 
sumed that lady ; “ but I'll larn yer 


to speak respectful, which I'll over-. 


look it this time, through bein’ badly 
eddicated; but if ever yer calls 
me them words agi’n, my lady, ’'l— 
I'll skin you, himperent young ’ussy!” 

“Yes,” murmured the poor little 
thing, submissively, between her 
sobs, not knowing what else to say, 
and feeling it to be incumbent upon 
her to make some reply. 
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“*Ves! Is that ’ow yer’ve bin 
larned to speak to a lady?” re- 
turned Mrs, Grattan, sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the chiid, 
meekly. 

“ Ah! that’s a bit better; I shall 
larn yer ’ow to be’ave afore long. 
Now, then, jest slip orf them togs, 
an’ be quick about it !” 

Annie gazed at her in bewilder- 
ment ; she was aware that she had 
received some command, but was 
unconscious of its purpose. 

“Do yer’ear me?” screamed the 
woman, “take ’em orf d’rectly— 
which, it seems, yer intend to be 
mistress.” 

“* T don’t understand you, ma’am ?” 

The ma’am at the end of the 
sentence appeased Mrs. Gratton’s 
rising wrath, and averted, for the 
time, the beating she had risen for 
the purpose of inflicting on the 
child. 

“Take orff them clo’s as yer 
wearin’. Is that plain English ?” 

* But—but I shall catch cold!” 
urged Annie, trembling violently. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” screamed Mrs. 
Gratton ; the idea filled her with 
merriment. ‘That's a good un, 
that is! Yer’ll ketch cold, will yer ! 
Well, and s’pogin’ yer do, my lady, 
what then? I don’t s’poge nobody 
‘ll break their ’eart about it; but, 
ketch cold or not, yer’ll take “em 
orff. Quick, now !” 

The poor little creature began to 
execute the injunction she had re- 
ceived, but was in such trepidation 
that she progressed but slowly in 
her task. 

“Take *em orl orff—every rag 
yer've got on; yes, shift and orl. I 
should jest like to know what yer 
wants with sich things as them ?” 

Then the wretch tossed the child 
a dirty brown linsey frock, and a 
petticoat of the same material. 

“There !” she said, “‘ put them on 
yer little beggar’s back, an’ thank 
yer stars an’ me that yer’ve got 


sich good togs to it. There ain’t 
another child in the court as ’as 
good,—which I give a shillin’ for. 
’em through bein’ ’ardly wore, 
though, to be sure, not bran noo.” 

Annie shuddered with loathing as 
she proceeded to encase her dainty 
limbs in the greasy garments pro- 
vided for her, realising that, in her 
helpless situation, rebellion would 
be worse than useless. Her own 
clothes, together with her hat, the 
trimming of which had been her 
kind nursemaid’s especial pride and 
care before leaving ‘Tenbury, and 
the small bundle of extra clothing, 
were placed by Mrs. Gratton in the 
cupboard, after which she again 
addressed Annie : 

“Now, jest run to Johnson’s, the 
Ogre’s ’ead, an’ git—lor’ bless me, 
no—yer don’t know the way through 
bein’ strange, which I'll go myself 
an’ take you with me, so as you can 
go another time ; come along o’me.” 

And Mrs. Gratton took the black 
bottle from the cupboard, her inten- 
tion being to get it refilled. ‘They 
were about to start, when she ex- 
claimed : 

“Well now, s’elp me, if I ain’t 
forgot yer shoes an’ stockin’s, ‘Take 
em orff quick, for I want to be 
goin’.” 

Annie did as she was bid, and 
then asked innocently enough, 
“What am I to put on instead ?” 

“Put on! well, if ever I met the 
likes o’ this ’ere kid in my life afore ! 
why nothin’, to be sure. They don’t 
wear sich-like things in Cherub 
Court ; why, I’d git ’ooted, if I took 
yer out with boots on; what, yer 
don’t ’arlf like dirtyin’ them dainty 
feet, don’t yer ?” 

“Oh, please, don’t take my boots. 
I’m sure I'll take cold with neither 
‘at nor boots, and my feet ’ll get so 
sore.” 

It was not likely that any such 
contingencies would influence Mrs. 
Gratton; nor did they. ‘ Well, 
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we'll see about that, my lady,” she 
replied ; “‘ orff with ’em at once.” 
And to hasten the operation she 
roughly assisted in it. ‘* Now, then, 
jest tramp out—we’ll see whether 
yer Il ketch cold, or not.” And with 
a violent push, Annie found herself 
in the open air. 

Fortunately for the child, the rum 
which was obtained at the gin-shop, 
and to the discussion of which the 
old hag set herself immediately on 
her return home, had the effect of 
somewhat mollifying her temper ; so 
that, for that day, Annie escaped 
personal violence 

Late in the e¥ening, John Grat- 
ton, Mrs. Gratton’s only son, re- 
turned home. He wasa good-look- 
ing boy (or rather he would have 
been, had he been washed and pro- 
perly dressed) thirteen years old, and 
tall! and strong for his age. He 
entered the room whistling the “ Not 
for Joseph” of the period, whatever 
may have been its frame, and 
strangely enough, whistling it, not 
only with ‘due regard to time and 
tune, but with considerable taste, for 
he possessed musical talent that 
most professional musicians would 
have envied. 

“ Well, Johnny, what luck to-day ? 
asked his mother. 

“Oh! only atizzy, an’ I’ve not’ad 
a bite o’ food orl day,” he replied, 
as he began emptying his pockets 
of numerous boxes of cigar-lights, 
which he deposited on the chimney- 
piece. 

“ Yer lyin,’ yer young warmint, an’ 
yer knows it,” replied Mrs. Gratton. 
“Yer ’ve bin spendin’ it on gin, I’m 
sure on it, an’ don’t think to come 
over me about goin’ without food, 
which I don’t b’lieve it. But I'll 
larn you to tell me yer lies, an’ if 
yer don’t bring ome a bob to-morrow 
I'll tan yer ’ide for yer.” 

“No yer won't !” retorted the boy. 
“I'd jest like to see yer try it, that’s 


-orl—jest ’it me ! Yer’ve whacked me 


orften enough for nothin’, but yer’d 
best keep yer ’ands orff for the future. 
Never no more, missis ; it’s no use 
a-tellin’ on yer the truth ’cos yer 
won't b’lieve a bloke, an’ it’s as 
true as davit, I’ve on’y sold eight 
boxes.” 

Suddenly he caught sight of Annie, 
whom he had not noticed on enter- 
ing the room. ‘The poor child was 
crouching in a corner, trembling 
anew with agitation, caused by the 
wordy warfare between mother and 
son, and which, she momentarily ex- 
pected, must result in blows. 

“ Hullo, young un,” he exclaimed 
in acheerful, pleasant tone ; “ where 
"ave you come from? I did’nt see 
yer fust when I come in.” 

Annie made no reply—she evi- 
dently regarded him in the light of 
another tormentor. 

“What, ain’t yer got a tongue in 
yer ead ? I ain’t agoin’ to eat yer 
—what’s yer name, little un ?” 

The child regarded him scrutinis- 
ingly ; she saw he had a frank, good- 
natured countenance, and seemed 
anxious to fraternise with her, and 
in her helpless position, she could 
not afford to miss an opportunity of 
making a friend; so she presently 
replied : 

“ Annie Thornleigh.” 

An’ where do yer live ? any- 
wheres about ’ere ?” 

“‘Why she lives ’ere, 0’ course,” 
Mrs. Gratton interposed ; “ where 
else should she live? what do yer 
s’poge she’s doin’ ’ere ?” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? come ’ere 
for change of air, ’as she? an’ what’s 
yer line, little Annie—creases, or 
flowers—lucifers ?” 

Before Annie could reply Mrs. 
Gratton made answer, 

“’ow can she know anythin’ 
about any on ’em, stoopid ? she ’as 
to larn orl that—she’s never bin in 
London afore.” 

““Oh, my eyes! a green un, eh !” 
said Johnny, with a grin. 
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“Well, an’ ’ow do yer like Lon- 
don, as fur as yer’ve gone ?” 

“T don’t like it at all—I hate it,” 
exclaimed the child energetically. 
Then she turned imploringly to the 
boy, in whom she fancied she had 
found a friend. ‘Oh, do take me 
“ome to Sarah, there’s a good boy ; 
I’m so frightened ’ere—please do.” 

This appeal went straight to 
Johnny Gratton’s heart, who was as 
warm-hearted and affectionate a boy 
as any in London, and, from that 
moment, he constituted himself her 
champion. Moreover, boy as he 
was, he could appreciate beauty, and 
Annie was the loveliest child he had 
ever beheld. 

“Now, you shut up, yer little 
devil, yer!” yelled Mrs. Gratton, 
“T’'ll’ave none yer whinin’ ’ere, 
which I'll jest give yer a taste o’ that 
broomstick, if yer don’t stop your 
m 
“Not if I knows it, yer wont !” 
said Johnny, sturdily, at once com- 
ing to his protegée’s rescue. “You 
jest touch ’er, an’ see if I don’t give 
yer as good. S’elp me, I will.” 

Mrs, Gratton saw that his chivalry 
was aroused on behalf of Annie ; 
that in his present temper, if she 
ventured to attack the child, he 
would keep hisword. She eyed him 
maliciously, but said nothing. All 
filial affection, as in Annie’s case, 
had long since been obliterated in 
her son, by the woman’s habitual 
ill-usage. He had formerly feared 
her, but increasing years had added 
to his strength, and he was now 
physically more than a match for her, 
and perfectly conscious of his power, 
which he would not hesitate to put 
forth, were she ever again to attempt 
personal violence with him. 

“I'd take yer ome, my dear, if I 
could,” said he, in a kindly tone to 
the little girl ; “‘ but, yer see, I can’t. 
Yer see, yer’ve bin give in charge to 
my mother, an’ if I was to interfere 
I should ’ave the bobbies on me in 


no time, an’ werry like git stuck ia 
quod. It’s orl strange to yer at 
present, but yer’ll git used toit in 
time ; an’ I’ll do orl I can to take 
care on yer, an’ make yer comforta- 
ble. Jest you let me know if any- 
one whops yer, an’ I'll let ’em see, 
as sure as my name’s Johnny 
Gratton.” 

“Oh, I wish I might go back to 
Tenbury,”’ moaned the poor child, 
“T am so unhappy ’ere.” 

“1’m werry sorry for yer, poor 
dear, I’m sure, but I can’t do nothin’. 
Keep yer sperrits up as well as yer 
can ; an’ I’ll take yer about London 
to-morrow, an’ shew yer lots o’ fine 
things.” The office of consoler was 
a novel one to Johnny, who felt 
that, despite the best intentions, his 
assumption of it was a lamentable 
failure. 

Mrs. Gratton, who for the last few 
minutes had been groping about in 
the back room, now joined them. 

“Eh, Lor’ bless me, I was near 
a-forgittin’ them togs,”’she exclaimed, 
and she proceeded to the cupboard, 
from which she withdrew Annie’s 
clothes. 

“ Johnny, take this ere toggery to 
Wainwright’s an’ see what you can 
get on’em—they ain’t no use ’ere ; 
an’ mind, I ain’t a-goin’ to take a 
penny less ’an ’arlf a couter, an’ they’re 
worth more.” 

Annie regarded Mrs. Gratton with 
bewilderment, not altogether under- 
standing the proceeding; she saw, 
however, that she was about to lose 
her clothes, and somewhat strength- 
ened by Johnny’s presence, made an 
effort to save them. ‘“ Those are 
my clothes,” she exclaimed ; “you 
mustn’t take ’em away.” 

“Oh, they’re yourn, are they? 
we'll soon see about that ; you do as 
I bid you, Johnny.” And Mrs Grat- 
ton shook her head threateningly at 
the child. 

“No, I shan’t ; you ain’t got no 
right to pop’er clo’s,” retorted the lad. 
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__ “Oh, werry well, my gentleman, 
if you won't take ’em, I’ll take ’em 
myself. You're a dootiful son, you 
are !” 

“Well, I shan’t go, I tell you; so 
now.” 

“Yer can let ’em a-be, then—I’ll 
pop ’em myself first thing in the 
mornin’.” 

And “pop” them she did, but 
before doing so, Johnny Gratton suc- 
ceeded in abstracting several articles 
without her knowledge, which he 
concealed under a loose board in 
the floor of the backroom. He was 
determined that Annie should not be 
deprived of everything. 

After this discussion they had 
tea; but Annie could not taste a 
morsel of the coase fare offered to 
her: even the very sight of it, and 
the manner of its serving, almost 
made her sick. 

“So, my fine lady,” sniggered 
Mrs. Gratton, “ you turn up yer nose 
at it, do you? Ah, well, we'll see 
’ow long yer keep it up—it’ll do yer 
good to starve a bit; a empty inside 
ll soon take the conceit out on 
yer.” 

It was Mrs. Gratton’s custom after 
tea, when she could afford it, to 
spend an hour at “The Ogre’s Head,” 
in the consumption of her favourite 
beverage ; but, this evening, she took 
her “ night-cap” at home, fearing to 
leave Annie and her son alone in 
the house, lest the child should per- 
suade him to run away with her. 
When she had imbibed what satisfied 
her, in other words, had become 
maudlin drunk, she reeled into the 
back room, where she bestowed her- 
self on a mattress, covering herself 
with a blanket, that was evidently 
unacquainted with the nature and 
use of a wash-tub. There was a 
smaller mattress in another corner 
of the room, which was usually oc- 
cupied by Johnny, but this he gal- 
lantly resigned to Annie. Before 
betaking herself to this mattress, the 


child knelt down at its side and re- 
peated a short prayer she had learnt 
from her loving nurse. Johnny re- 
garded her in amazement while this 
was progressing, but made noremark. 
He had never before heard his Maker 
addressed in prayer, but felt intui- 
tively that Annie’s employment was 
entitled to praise and respect, and 
determined on the morrow to inquire 
the meaning of her strange conduct. 
On Mrs, Gratton, the child’s simple 
prayer had a very different effect, 
striking her, coupled with the little 
creature’s pitiable condition, as ludi- 
crous in the extreme. She was un- 
able to contain her merriment, but 
broke out in a coarse laugh. 

“Well I never, in orl my born 
days,” she exclaimed; “I don’t 
know what you’re got to be thankful 
for, yer little psalm-singing devil.” 

But the child paid no regard to 
her scoffs ; and, as soon as she had 
concluded, rose from her knees, and 
crept under the scanty blanket, which 
was to form her covering, where, 
overwhelmed with her misery, her 
little heart almost bursting, the poor 
little deserted one commenced sob- 
bing bitterly. Johnny used every 
endeavour to console her ; employ- 
ing all the endearing epithets he 
could recal, and promising to find 
all sorts of amusements for her on 
the morrow ; but in spite of his well- ~ 
meant efforts, it was hours before she 
dropped off into slumber. 

Such was Annie’s first day in 
Cherub Court. 


CHAPTER X. 
MORE GRIST TO THE MILL. 


THERE are few griefs in childhood 
sufficiently intense to neutralise for 
any length of time, nature’s claims 
for physical support; and Annie 
Thornleigh’s was not one of them ;, 
for when, after having slept soundly, 
she awoke on the following morning, 
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she speedily became conscious of an 
extreme craving for food, and was 
glad to participate in the Gratton 
breakfast, coarse though it was. She 
had fasted four-and-twenty hours, 
having tasted nothing on the previous 
day, with the exception of her break- 
fast in Wessex Street, a long period 
for one of her tender years. 

The meal concluded, Johnny 
Gratton filled his pockets with his 
boxes of cigar-lights, and prepared 
to sally forth for his day’s work. 
Annie became filled with dismay at 
the prospect of being left alone with 
Mrs. Grattun, and begged hard to 
be allowed to accompany him, whom 
she already regarded as her protector, 
to which he willingly assented ; but 
the woman interfered to prevent it. 
However, after a prolonged and 
stormy interview between mother 
and son, in which epithets, the re- 
verse of complimentary, were freely 
interchanged, the latter came off 
victorious, and Annie started in his 
company. 

For some time she trudged along 
unflinchingly by his side; but, at 
length, what with Johnny’s rapid 
rate of progression, the unpleasant 
novelty of walking without shoes and 
stockings, and the fact of her being 
unaccustomed to long walks, became 
so jaded, that she was compelled to 
declare she could proceed no further. 
By that time, however, they had 
arrived at Johnny’s “ beat,”” so, blam- 
ing himself for his want of considera- 
tion, and bestowing upon her the 
few terms of endearment and con- 
solation at his disposal, he placed 
her on a door-step, whilst he used 
his best endeavours to dispose of 
his matches, frequently returning to 
see that she was safe. 

In a few days, when the child had 
overcome the strangeness of her 
position and had gained a little con- 
fidence, Johnny Gratton entrusted 
boxes of lights to her for sale, and, 
after a little practice in the business, 


she was more successful in disposing 
of them than he; gentlemen being 
attracted by her exceeding loveliness 
and naive manners, and, when in 
want of such wares as she had to sell, 
bestowing their patronage on her, in 
preference to her numerous rivals 
in the same occupation. By the 
time she had been a month at Mrs. 
Gratton’s, the joint profits of the 
two children averaged three shillings 
a day, two-thirds of which were due 
to her efforts. 

Mrs. Gratton’s first resolution on 
receiving Annie had been to com- 
pass her death with all the expe- 
dition in her power, by dint of star- 
vation and ill-usage ; but the fact of 
Johnny’s having constituted himself 
her guardian rendered her praise- 
worthy intention nugatory; after a 
time, however, she no longer desired 
the child’s death, inasmuch as she 
was sufficiently astute to discover 
that she would be a gainer by her 
life. It also occurred to the woman 
that, by being more befittingly at- 
tired, Annie might succeed still 
better in hernew calling ; so the boots 
and several other articles of clothing 
were redeemed from the pawn- 
broker’s, and the child, by degrees, 
began to look something like her 
former self. 

It was not often that Mrs. Gratton 
had the opportunity of ill-treating her 
charge, for the latter and Johnny 
were almost inseparable compan- 
ions; but when the old woman did 
get the chance, she seldom failed to 
bestow a slap, for no fault of Annie’s, 
but simply to indulge her own in- 
stinctive love of cruelty. Had she 
carried into execution a tithe of her 
threats, the child would have been 
very soon disposed of, for the most 
skilful surgeon could not have per- 
formed, without a fatal termination, 
the extraordinary and dreadful ana- 
tomical operations Mrs. Gratton was 
perpetually promising to execute on 
Annie’s person. Judging from the 
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woman’s frequently-expressed inten- 
tions of removing them by violent 
means, the child’s organs of circula- 
tion and digestion appeared to give 
her great umbrage. Perhaps it was 
as well for Annie that it was so, for 
probably had not the hag relieved 
her temper by thus giving it vent in 
speech, she might, despite her son’s 
presence, have adopted a more 
active form of relief. On the whole, 
it was seldom, thanks to Johnny’s 
protection, that Annie received any 
severe chastisement. 

After a time she became so recon- 
ciled to her position, that she was 
less frightened and timid than in the 
Tenbury days, so little happiness 
had she experienced there, where 
there had been no protector to 
shield her from her mother’s vio- 
lence. She was, by nature, of a 
lively, happy temperament, in this 
respect resembling her unfortunate 
father, but her mother’s and grand- 
mother’s tyranny had so depressed 
her spirits, that she had never ap- 
peared in her true character during 
her residence at home; and it was 
not until she had lived at Cherub 
Court for some months that her na- 
tural spirits exhibited themselves. 

No brother and sister could have 
possessed greater affection for each 
other, than that existing between 
Johnny Gratton and his foster sister. 
On her behalf he had had severe en- 
counters with other boys who had 
endeavoured to tease, or take advan- 
tage of her, in whcih he had gene- 
rally come off victorious, for he pos- 
sessed a spirit that would not suc- 
cumb, and this spirit was always 
aroused where she was concerned. 
Her influence over him was, in fact, 
paramount, and had a most salutary 
effect upon him; for by its means 
he had been induced to discontinue 
certain amusements of which she dis- 
approved, and to accompany her to 
a Sunday-school, where, in due 
course, he learnt to read. 


After a few months spent in the 
match trade, it occurred to Johnny 
Gratton, that Annie should discon- 


tinue it, and sell single rosebuds and -— 


other flowers for gentlemen’s button- 
holes. He therefore purchased a 
dozen rosebuds, not without much 
trepidation at the audacity of the 
speculation, and instructed Annie to 
take her stand on the flags in front 
of the Royal Exchange, and to try to 
dispose of them at a penny a-piece. 
The experiment was a great success, 
for, by her pretty face and coquettish 
manners, and entire absence of 
awkwardness (she had the gift of 
making witty, and, I fear, somewhat 
impudent speeches,) she succeeded 
in inducing many persons, who had 
never before dreamt of thus orna- 
menting their button-holes, to pur- 
chase her flowers. In a short time 
she became so well-known by the 
frequenters of that part of the City, 
that the “pretty little flower girl” 
began to be pointed out to strangers 
as an object of interest; the result 
being that, after having been en- 
gaged fora few months in her new 
occupation, in which she fortunately 
took great pleasure, she succeeded 
in making a profit of nearly twelve 
shillings a-week, thereby becoming 
the object of the inveterate hatred of 
all the other vendors of flowers fre- 
quenting the vicinity of Threadnee- 
dle-street. 

Poor Johnny was much disap- 
pointed to find that he could not 
earn half so much money as Annie. 
work as hard as he might; but no 
trace of envy at her better fortune 
ever crossed his heart. Annie fre- 
quently influenced the sale of his 
lights, by informing her patrons that 
Johnny was her brother, and that 
his were the best lights in London ; 
and she could often clear off his su- 
perfluous stock at the end of each 
day, by offering a flower and a tox 
of lights for three-halfpence. 

i soon accustomed itself 
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to this change, and Annie fell, very 
naturally, into this node of life, to 
her serious detriment. Indeed. it 
could hardly be otherwise than that 
her very close companionship with 
Johnny Gratton should have an 
effect in her case directly opposite 
to its resulton him. As the grind- 
stone removes the roughness and 
excrescences ofthe metal broughtinto 
contact with it only at the cost of its 
own surface, as speed can only be 
obtained at the sacrifice of power, so 
Johnny’s improvement was at the 
expense of the child’s deterioration ; 
each partook to a certain extent of 
the other’s disposition and habits : 
in proportion as Johnny’s roughness 
of speech became softened, was her 
diction depraved : as the finer feel- 
ings which had hitherto slumbered 
in his nature became quickened, 
were her sensibilities deadened ; as 
he began to pay somewhat more re- 
gard to truth than had been his 
wont, she permitted herself a laxity 
of speech of which she would have 
peen ashamed when under her 
nursemaid’s influence; in fact, I 
fear she had come to regard the in- 
dulgence in fiction, in preference to 
truth, as a very venial offence. The 
prayers night and morning she had 
regularly repeated on first coming to 
Cherub Court, had been occasionally 
omitted, until they had at length fal- 
len entirely into disuse. 

Johnny had carried out hisintention 
ofinquiring the meaning ofher prayers, 
and in her childish way she had en- 
deavoured to explain ; but her ex- 
planation had amounted to little 
more than that her nursemaid had 
said it was right. The boy had 
never heard the name God, save in 
connection with blasphemous ex- 
pressions ; and shehad suchimperfect 
notions of the attributes of the 
Deity, that the children had no com- 
mon ground on which to base their 
discussion on religion. Almost im- 
perceptibly their temperament and 


characters assimilated, until, at the 
end of six months, their ideas, feel- 
ings, habits, amuements, and mode 
of speech, were almost identical. 
Indeed, at the expiration of this 
period, spent in Bethnal-green so- 
ciety, Annie’s language had deve- 
loped into the street Arab lingo of 
her foster-brother and his associates; 
and no one, on hearing her speak, 
would have imagined that she had 
been born in a sphere of life so far 
superior to that in which she was 
then moving. Her original natveté 
and native acuteness had developed 
into something very like impudence, 
fostered by the admiration of 
Johnny and his companions, who 
derived great amusement from her 
sallies, and lost no opportunity of 
drawing her out. Like most of us of 
both sexes, and all ages, she was 
highly susceptible of praise ; and, see- 
ing that her rude wit procured this 
for her, the habit as quickly grew 
upon her as that of the manufacture 
of bad puns upon a burlesque wn- 
ter. And who can blame this de- 
serted little one for having thus de- 
teriorated ? Could any child of her 
tender age, with its accompanying 
impressibility, and withal a child of 
quick parts, such as my heroine, 
have retained her native purity, how- 
ever well-grounded—and in Annie’s 
case we know how entirely she was 
neglected by her natural protector— 
could she have escaped the con- 
tamination of Cherub Court and its 
vicious surroundings? I think not. 
Therefore, reader, I beg you, suspend 
your judgment, and retain, if you 
can, some slight interest in the do- 
ings of this little waif, who, I take 
the opportunity of informing you, 
eventually triumphed overthe vicious- 
ness ofher early training. Even at her 
worst—and the same may be said of 
Johnny Gratton—she never soiled 
her fingers by the commission of a 
dishonest act. 

No hankerings after her home at 
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Tenbury ever flitted across her heart 
at this time, for the remembrance of 
her mother’s cruelty excited her 
hatred even more than did Mrs. 
Gratton’s unkindness. 

One day, when Annie had thus 
become acclimatised to Cherub 
Court, a good-looking, though hard- 
featured young woman, whose ap- 
pearance resembled that of a domes- 
tic servant, bearing an infant about 
a month old, in her arms, presented 
herself at Mrs. Gratton’s door. From 
the manner of the old woman’s 
greeting they were evidently old 
acquaintances. 

“Why, lor’ bless me, Margate, 
who’d ever ’a’ thought o’ seein’ you ? 
an’ ’ow are yer, my dear? rayther 
washy-lookin’, now T looks at yer. 
Yer’ll come inside, an’ take a nip 0’ 
summat short.” 

The young woman accepted the 
offer of Mrs. Gratton’s hospitality, 
and the latter continued : 

“Well, as I’m a sinner, if that 
ain’t another brat. I s’poge yer’ve 
brought it to Mother Gratton, to be 
took care on an’ brought up respect- 
able, to honour its father an’ mother, 
as the parsons says, which it’s little 
honour I ever git from my lad, an’ 
T’am sure I done my dooty to ’im as 
far as wallopin’ ’im ; which, if there 
is a kind-hearted woman with kids, 
it’s Mother Gratton, though occa- 
sional unfortinate, which they will 
turn their toes up permiscous—an’ 
who’s toblame ? But, to speakserious, 
Margate, which it’s a pity the likes 0’ 
you should ’appen sich misfortunes, 
I ain’t orltogether so keen o’ sich 
jobs as I useter be when yer first 
know’d me; though, to be sure, 
frien’s is frien’s, which I allus likes to 
*blige a lass o’ sperrit.”” 

““Now look here, Mother Grat- 
ton,” said the young woman deci- 
sively. ‘‘ I’ve no time to waste here, 
if nothing’s to come. of it. Are you 
going to take the child, or are you 
not Jf not, my name’s Walker.” 


“Which it’s Margate Thompson, 
though no need to be in sich a flus- 
ter ; which, as I was asayin’, through 
bein’ a friend o’ yourn, for old ac- 
quaintance sake, I don’t ’eed if | do 
*blige yer this once, as yer’ve comed 
©’ purpose, which I’m better orff by 
a deal nor I useter be, an’ noways ob- 
ligated to take nuss-children, same as 
ye: know’d me afore, but yer'll ’ave 
to stand more an’ yer did last time.” 

“Oh! that’s your game, is it?” 
returned Margaret Thompson, con- 
temptuously ; “ but you had better. 
say at once how much you want for 
taking him off my hands. I’ve been 
out of place for three months, and 
have not more than two pounds in 
the world.” 

“ H'm, my dear,” said Mrs. Grat- 
ton, incredulously, at the same time 
turning her bleared eyes on her visi- 
tor. “Sorry for yer—yer didn’t 
useter be so badly orff, Margate, 
through ’avin’ money in a Savin’s 
Bank, which it’s no doubt less 
through bein’ out 0’ place, though 
well-paid in usual. But yer ’ll give 
the old ’oman five on ’em for nussin’ 
the blessed infant, Margate, my 
blowen. 1 wouldn’t run the risk for 
less, an’ me gittin’ close on a brace 
o’ couters a week. No, nota farden 
under five quid.” 

“Five pounds!” said the other 
bitterly, “‘ for keeping a brat a month 
—perhaps not that. You know it 
will live no longer.” 

“Ah, there’s no tellin’, Margate 
my darlin’; ’e looks uncommon 
ealthy—some on ’em bides a deal 
more_nussin’ ’an other some. Which 
to be sure ’e’s fat,” continued the 
hag thoughtfully, peering into the 
face of the luckless infant, whose 
span of: existence was to be cut so 
short, and probing him with her fin- 
ger, as one so often sees women of 
herclass prodding meat in a butcher’s 
shop, presumably to test it’s quality, 
“an’ them fat uns does git the con- 


wulsions an’ croup permiscous, which . 
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it do go rayther ’ard with ’em at 
them times ; but, as I said afore, it’s 
orl specullatin’, an’ ’e might let me 
in for many a pound, an’ I can’t 
take less ‘an five, an’ that’s flat.” 

Mrs. Gratton wound up with such 
emphasis, that Margaret Thompson 
saw she meant to be firm in her 
demand, and was consequently com- 
pelled to yield a reluctant consent 
toher terms. She counted out the 
blood-money from her purse and 
handed it to the hag, who chuckled 
as she transferred it to her pocket. 

“ An’ to think ’at yer wanted to 
bilk the pore widder, Margate,” 
quoth she in a tone of deep reproach, 
“only two quid in the world, ’adn’t 
she? oh no, o’ course not. Ah, 
them Savin’ Banks is rare ’stoo- 
tions! I wonder what pore young 
women like you ’ud do without 
’em.”’ 

The younger woman took no no- 
tice of Mrs. Gratton’s pleasantry, 
but handed her the child, previously 
bestowing on it several fervent 
kisses, and hugging it to her bosom. 
Tfeartless as she was, she could not 
tus consign her own flesh and blood 
to what, she knew, was to be his 
death, without a pang. 

“ Poor lamb !” she murmured in 
a softer tone than had yet proceeded 
from her. “It’s hard to have to 
part with him, but it can’t be helped. 
1 couldn’t earn my living with him 
on my hands. ‘Take him and let 
me go before I make a fool of my- 
self.” 

“Ah, the feelin’s of a mother is 
natural to orl on us, to be sure,” 
croaked Mrs. Gratton, with a sniff, 
by way of commentary. “It’s a 
burnin’ shame as the government 
don’t perwide ’omes for the likes 0’ 
im.” 

“There, don’t say any more ; I’m 
going,” replied the unnatural mother. 
“Do’nt hurt him, poor lamb—Ae’s 
not to blame.” And she placed the 
child in Mrs. Gratton’s arms, where- 


upon the little fellow set up a piteous 
wail, probably alarmed at her repul- 
sive features ; and the mother, feeling 
herself relenting at this appeal, and 
fearing she might undo the barbarous 
contract just made, rushed from the 
house. 

And so the hideous bargain was 
concluded, and one more infant was 
to be added to the long list of those 
slaughtered by the heartlessness or 
neglect of their natural protectors. 

Ah ! how many thousands of help- 
less babes, the fruit of the indul- 
gence of their parents’ guilty pas- 
sions, are thus bartered to death by 
those to whose hearts their very 
heartlessness should appeal! What 
horrible statistics—but I am com- 
mencing to moralise, a course of 
proceeding I think somewhat out 
of place in a serial story. 

When Annie Thornleigh returned 
to Cherub Court, she immediately 
caught sight of Margaret Thompson’s 
baby, which lay asleep in the cradle. 
This cradle had often been an enig- 
ma to her, but she now understood 
why it formed a portion of Mrs. 
Gratton’s household goods. 

Like most children of that “ sex of 
man” which, at the present moment 
is excluded from the exercise of the 
franchise, being, if we are to accept 
the dictum of a contemptible minor- 
ity, thereby aggrieved, Annie Thorn- 
leigh possessed an instinctive love of 
babies; and her chief pleasure on 
her return to Cherub Court in the 
evenings, was to nurse this little one, 
and endeavour to soothe its wailing 
cry, caused by the loss of its natural 
sustenance. Her wretched mis- 
tress’s object being that the child 
should die as rapidly as was consist- 
ant with her own safety, she kept 
the poor little creature habitually 
short of food. Annie, however, in 
great measure served to avert what 
must have been the speedy termina- 
tion of this starvation by giving the 
child as much as it would take of 
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bread dipped in milk and tea, when 
she took her own meals. Mrs. Grat- 
ton stormed at her at first, and forbad 
her to feed the infant ; but Johnny, 
as usual, interfered, and the woman 
was compelled to give way. 

Finding her praiseworthy intention 
of gradually starving the child to 
death thus foiled, Mrs. Gratton en- 
deavoured to achieve her end by 
exposure. 

One day Annie returned home 
sooner than expected, and caught 
the woman in the act of dipping the 
child, which was perfectly naked, 
and screaming violently, in a large 
pan full of cold water. 

“Oh, what are you doing that for, 
Mrs. Gratton ?”’ she exclaimed ; her 
heart moved with pity for the suffer- 
ings of her pet; “ you'll kill baby, 
I’m sure, with that cold water, ’e’ll 
ketch ’is death 0’ cold.” 

“* Well, an’ s’pose ’e do ?” retorted 
Mrs, Gratton, glaring savagely at the 
little girl. ‘ What’s that to you, yer 
young warmint? ’e ain’t yourn ; you 
mind yer own business, which I was 
only washin’ on ’im; an’ what are 
yer come ’ome for at this time 0’ 
day ?” 

“’Cos I sold my flowers,” said 
Annie shortly. 

And she moved to the cradle in 
which Mrs. Gratton had flung the 
screaming infant, for, upon Annie’s 
entrance, she had taken it out of the 
water. Should any inquiries be 
made concerning the child’s death, 
she did not desire Annie to have it 
iu her power to give evidence against 
her. Annie’s interference, however, 
so excited her passion, that she rush- 
ed at her and commenced pulling 
her hair, and otherwise violently ill- 
using her. The child screamed, and 
struggled energetically to free her- 
self from her tormentor; and, at 
length, succeeding, made towards 
the door. Seeing that she would 
escape, Mrs. Gratton seized the poker, 
which she hurled with all her force 


at her. Fortunately for Annie, it 
only grazed her ear—sufficiently, 
however, to draw the blood—for, had 
her skull received the full force of it, 
she could scarcely have escaped with 
life. Away she ran as rapidly as her 
legs would convey her until she 
reached the entrance of the court, 
when, perceiving that Mrs. Gratton 
was not following her, she moderated 
her pace, and sauntered along to 
meet Johnny Gratton ; for, inasmuch 
as the old woman had threatened to 
perform some of the peculiar ana- 
tomical feats, of which, judging from 
her language she was _ so fond, as 
soon as Annie again showed her face, 
the latter thought it advisable to 
delay her return home until she 
could have her foster-brother’s pro- 
tection. 

On another occasion when Annie 
entered the house, she found it ap 
parently untenanted. In afew mo- 
ments, however, the smothered wail 
of the infant informed her that she 
was not the sole occupant of the 
house. She fancied the sound pro- 
ceeded from the cradle, but it appear- 
ed to be empty ; and she was in the 
act of entering the back room, when 
she, a second time, heard the feeble 
cry, and she felt convinced, coming 
from the little cot by the fireplace, 
in which, on examining it more 
closely, she discovered a slight move- 
ment. In an instant she was down 
on her knees, and rapidly removing 
the clothes it contained. Under the 
large pillow at the bottom, which 
served as the bed, and with all the 
other things piled on the top of it 
lay the hapless babe, gasping for 
breath, and aimost black in the face. 
Quickly raising it in her arms, she 
began to fondle it, rocking it to and 
fro on her lap, singing snatches of 
popular songs all out of tune, and 
bestowing upon it all those foolish 
terms of endearment which seem to 
please and soothe the infant mind 
from the gentle tones associated with 
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them. In a short time the little 
creature’s face resumed its natural 
colour ; the breathing became less 
laboured, and recognising its loving 
little nurse, a feeble smile irradiated 
its countenance. Perceiving that it 


was now out of danger, Annie laid 


it tenderly down at her side, and 
began to replace the cradle clothes 
and pillow. She was suddenly 
aroused from her labour of love by 
a sharp, burning pain about her neck 
and shoulders ; and with a piercing 
scream, rose to herfeet. The cause 
of the excruciating agony she suffered 
was atonce apparent. Mrs. Gratton 
stood behind her, in the act of pour- 
ing boiling water from a kettle, upon 
her neck. The child had been so 
absorbed in her task, that the hag 
had entered the house unperceived 
by her. Seeing her efforts to destroy 
the infant again counteracted by 
Annie, so incensed Mrs. Gratton 
that she adopted this frightful means 
of revenge. ‘The shrieks of the poor 
“child, as she writhed with pain, were 
dreadful, and must have excited the 
sympathy of any but her vile tor- 
mentor, who only jeered at her. 

* Ah, yer'll interfere agin, will 
yer?” she yelled out. “Yer little 
devil, I’m even with yer now, which 
you'll meddle agin with what don’t 
concern yer, I dessay, an’ if yer say 
a word o’ this to Johnny, P’ll—T’'ll 
cut yer ’eart out— yes, s’elp me I 
will, an’ I’ll make the tongs red~ot, 
an’ git ’old o’ yer tongue an’ tear it 
out by the roots.” 

Annie was fearfully alarmed at 
these awful] threats, and, though the 
torture she suffered was excessive, 
succeeded in checking her screams. 
Watching her opportunity, she made 
a rush at the door, which was closed, 
but her tormentor was too quick for 
her. 

“So yer thought o’ mizzlin’ did 
yer? Not if I knows it, my lady. 
Oh, yer a sweet child, yer are !—but 
yer don’t leave this’ouse aginto-day?” 


From this moment Annie began 
to think of running away, and deter- 
mined to sound her foster-brother 
on the subject. Had it not been 
for him, the next occasion of her 
quitting Mrs. Gratton’s roof would 
have been the last. 

But, though Annie had twice suc- 
ceeded in saving the infant’s life, it 
was impossible, Mrs. Gratton having 
the whole day in which to perpe- 
trate her ill-usage of it, that the 
wretch’s plans should not be even- 
tually crowned with success; and, 
at length, by dint of cold water im- 
mersions, and leaving the child ex- 
posed entirely devoid of clothing 
for hours at a time, the long-wished 
for attack of croup supervened. 
When the woman saw that nothing 
could save the little creature, she 
went for a doctor of her acquaint- 
ance, Slark by name, who had ruin- 
ed himself by indulgence in Mrs. 
Gratton’s favourite tipple. His 
blotched face, palsied hands, and 
unsteady gait, together with his gen- 
eral out-at-elbowness, were sufficient 
evidence of his proclivity. Mrs. 
Gratton informed him that there was 
no time to lose, as the infant was at 
its last gasp, so he accompanied her 
back to Cherub Court; and, while 
the worthy couple were discussing 
their toddy, the wretched little name- 
less one breathed his last. 

Slark gave the necessary certifi- 
cate—he had attended the child for 
a severe attack of croup, to which it 
had unhappily succumbed. 

So the murder was accomplished, 
the murderess escaped scot free, and 
the miserable little victim was buried 
at the expense of the parish. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FAREWELL TO CHERUB COURT. 


For the next stx months there was 
no change in Annie’s mode of life, 
which was passed as heretofore in 
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the sale of flowers, in which she 
maintained her success. On return- 
ing home one afternoon, when her 


_ residence in Cherub Court had con- 


tinued for about a twelvemonth, she 
found Mrs, Gratton in the fiery stage 
of intoxication. ‘The woman retain- 
ed full possession of her faculties, 
and the liquor had not yet reached 


her legs, rendering her the more - 


dangerous ; but she had taken suffi- 
cient of her “comfort” to render 
her temper diabolical. 

“Well, young un,” was her salu- 
tation at the sight of her ward; 
“what ’a’ yer brought ’ome to-day ?” 

“Please, I ain’t brought nothin’ 
at all,” was Annie’s trembling reply. 
How she regretted she had returned 
without Johnny! 

“Yer ain’t brought nothin’! what 
do yer mean by that? Where’s yer 
flowers, then ?” 

“T ’ad two shillin’s, and wer 
bringin’ it ome, an’, just when I git 
tother end o’ Ditch Row, two boys, 
biggish uns, which I’d seen one on 
7em afore, at me all at once, an’, 
afore I could say a word, one on ’em 
ketched ’old on me, an’ tother into 
my pocket, an’ took all I ’ad. No, 
not so much as a copper was left, 
an’ off they started. I runned after 
’em as ’ard as I could, ’an started 
abawlin’ after ’°em; but they took 
down a alley, an’ I lost ’em.” 

Mrs, Gratton’s eyes gleamed with 
malicious tury at the trembling child, 
whose knees were knocking together 
trom sheer terror, and who saw she 
could not have timed her return 
home more inopportunely. 

“ Now them’s all lies from begin- 
nin’ to end, yer young wiper,” thun- 
dered the woman. “Yer bin an’ 
spent the money on summat, an’ ’id 


it away ; yer ungrateful young war- | 


mint, an’ me fed yer, and found yer 
clo’s and lodgins, an’ been a mother 
to yer, which, if I’d a bin ’ard-’earted 
like some, I could ’ave ’ad fifty 
pound by yer; but I’ll give you sum- 


mat as ’l] make you keep off tellin’ 
such tales for the future.” 

And, with that, she pounced upon 
the miserable child, who unsuccess- 
fully tried to avoid her, and, drag- 
ging her across the room, seized a 
brush, of the kind, I believe, techni- 
cally called a banister, with which 
she commenced inflicting a series of 
merciless blows on her back, arms, 
and legs. The child amidst her 
screams, occasioned by the torture 
she was undergoing, kept exclaiming 
in imploring accents, “ It’s Gospel 
truth I telled yer, Mrs. Gratton— 
indeed it is—s’elp me, it is. I'll git 
twice as much to-morrow, if you'll 
let me off.” But still the fiend con- 
tinued her flagellations, holding her 
victim by the wrist with the hand 
not engaged in bestowing the chas- 
tisement. 

Suddenly an idea crossed Annie’s 
brain, now rendered desperate by 
the agony she was enduring. Bend- 
ing her head rapidly towards the im- 
prisoned wrist, she seized the wo- 
man’s thumb between her teeth, and 
bit it with all her might and main ; 
right through to the bone pierced 
the sharp young teeth, and Mrs. 
Gratton, with a yell of agony, loosed 
her hold. 

Instantaneously the child darted 
to the door, which, in spite of the wo- 
man’s endeavours to check her, she 
succeeded in flinging open, and, in 
a moment, was bounding along the 
court at the top of her speed. Not 
until she had reached the extreme 
city end of Ditch Row, did she cease 
running ; but, at length, from sheer 
want of breath, she was compelled 
to rest. On looking round, and dis- 
covering no trace of Mrs. Gratton, 
she seated herself on a doorstep to 
recover her wind, and decide upon 
her course of action. 

She would never willingly return 
to Cherub Court—on that point 
there was no hesitation—and, if she 
took her usual stand by the Royal 
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Exchange, Mrs. Gratton would catch 
- heron the following morning, and, 
after her recent painful experience 
of the woman’s fury, anything would 
be preferable to falling again into 
her clutches. But then—as to John- 
ny—she could not endurethethought 
of leaving him, and there was no 
means of communicating with him 
without placing herself in his mo- 
ther’s power, the remembrance of 
whose cruelty filled her with such 
terrible fear, that she preferred even 
never again to see Johnny, to run- 
ning the risk of meeting Mrs. Grat- 
ton. In London she was so well 
known, that the woman would have 
no difficulty in ftnding her. She 
must get away from it—but where ? 
She had never yet set foot beyond 
the metropolis since her arrival, and 
was in total ignorance of any of its 
environs ; nevertheless she resolved 
to explore some of them. She en- 
tertained no fear at the thought ot 
being alone, for her last year’s ex- 
perience of life had produced in her 
a strong feeling of confidence and 
self-dependence, so that she did not 
doubt being able to support herself 
by the sale of matches and flowers. 

Having recovered her breath, and 
rested sufficiently, she left the door- 
step, and commenced making her 
way towards the Royal Exchange, 
deeming that the best starting-point 
from which to commence her wan- 
derings. Unfortunately, owing to 
the cruel robbery, of which she had 
informed Mrs. Gratton, she was en- 
tirely without means, and was, con- 
sequently, unable to satisfy the hun- 
ger of which she now began to feel 
sensible. However, she endeavour- 
ed to forget’ it, and trotted sturdily 
on her way. 

As she neared the Exchange, she 
recalled to mind that Johnny Grat- 
ton had told her that Charlton fair 
commented on the following day, 
and that he thought he should pro- 
ceed there, to see if he could find a 


good market for his Vesuvians, To 
Charlton, therefore, she resolved to 
make her way, for, even supposing 
her foster-brother should not be 
found there, she hoped to be able 
to pick up something ; she was suf- 
ficiently shrewd to know that plea- 
sure-seekers are usually lavish with 
their money. It was sometime after 


‘City business hours when she arrived 


in tront of the Exchange, so that she 
found the flags comparatively desert- 
ed. She was in ignorance of the 
direction of Charlton, as well as of 
its distance from London, and on 
these points it was necessary to ob- 
tain information ; accordingly she 
addressed a policeman. 

“I say, master, tell us which is 
the way to Charlton, will yer ?” 

“Why, you're -never thinking of 
going there to-night, are you?” re- 
plied the man, regarding her with 
some surprise, caused by the late- 
ness of the hour for commencing 
such a journey on foot, and the 
youth of his questioner. 

“ Well, I jest am. ow fur is it ?” 
returned the child confidently. 

“Tr’'ll be a matter of eight miles, 
I should say.” 

“Lor’, is it? Well, do part 
on it, any ’ow.” 

“Yes, you'll never do the whole 
of it with those short legs, young un.” 

“Well, tell us which way to go, 
will you, sir? I want to start.” 

“You're in a mighty hurry to be 
off. It’s my opinion you’re running 
away from home.” And the police- 
man fixed the official eye searchingly 
on the child, who certainly quailed 
under his glance, but, notwithstand- 
ing, boldly replied—she felt impu- 
dence to be her best card. ‘“ No, 
indeed, sir, I ain’t, honour bright. 
S'elp me greens, I ain’t. Which fa- 
ther’s gone to Charlton fair, an’ mo- 
ther’s took ill sudden ; an’ I’m after 
fetchin’ ’im ’ome, an’ that’s Gospel 
truth. Do please tell me the way, 
sir.” 
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The policeman did not credit a 
word of her story, the veracity of 
which was no concern of his; but, 
being at racted by her beauty, and 
amused by her readiness, replied — 

“TI know fyou’re telling me lies, 
but I’ve nothing to do with it—if 
you go along King William Street, 
and cross London Bridge into the 
Borough ; and—wait a-bit !—do you 
know the Old Kent Road ?” 

“ Rayther ; this end on it.” 

“Well, get into the Old Kent 
Road, by the shortest cut you know, 
and then keep straight on. It'll 
take you into the New Cross Road, 
and, if you keep following it, you'll 
get to Blackheath. When you've 
crossed the Heath, ask the way to 
Charlton—it’s not more than a mile 
further ; but, if it’s Charlton fair you 


want, jyou’ll find plenty of folks . 


going that way. It’s a straight road 
all the way from the Old Kent Road 
to the other side of Blackheath. 
Andlook here, young un; I shouldn’t 
like to hear of your getting into 
trouble, for I rather fancy the look 
of you; so, when you reach the 
fair, don’t get fingering the wipes.” 

“Oh, that ain’t my line at all, 
sir,” replied Annie, policy enabling 
her to conceal the annoyance she 
experienced at the imputation. “I 
gits my livin’ honest, I do. I say, 
Sergeant, (the child knew something 
of human nature, and hoped by the 
bestowal of this brevet rank to con- 
ciliate the officer, whose coat-sleeves 
were innocent of stripes.) “Yer 
don’t ’appen to ’ave a ’alfpenny about 
yer permiskous, as yer could spare, 
do yer? I ain’t ’ada bite since eight 
o’clock this morning, an’ I do feel 
awful ’ungry—an’ I ain’t a farden in 
the world. Yer can search my 
pockets, if yer likes.” 

“Well, upon my word, you have 
a cheek !” said the newly-dubbed 
sergeant, sharply; but he looked 
pleased. 

“ Are you telling me the truth?” 


“Yes, s’elp me, I am.” 

“Well, I'll see if I have a half- 
penny.” And forthwith he proceeded 
to search in his pockets; “no, I 
haven't,” he continued, producing 
a penny ; “ but here’s a penny ; give 
me a halfpenny out of it.” He was 
desirous of testing the truth of the 
child’s statement, which she was 
acute enough to understand at 
once. 

“So, yer was after ketchin’ me, 
sergeant, was yer?” she replied, with 
a merry twinkle in her eye. “ But 
I ain’t quite so green as that; but 
it’s no go this time, for I ’aven’t a 
farden ; didn’t I tell yer so jest now, 
but I dearsay this gentleman ’ll ’ave 
change. I say, sir, give us two ’alf- 
pennies for a penny, will yer ?” 

The passer-by she had spoken to 
checked himself, in surprise ; but the 
policeman immediately addressed 
him. 

“Tt’s all right, sir—I only wanted 
to see whether she was telling the 
truth—she said she had nothing.” 

The gentlemen proceeded on his 
way, satisfied with the explanation, 
and the officer continued : 

“Well, you are the coolest young 
hand I ever came across. Here, 
take the penny— you deserve it.” 

“Thank yer, sir,” said Annie, 
grabbing the coin; “Yer the fust 
policeman I ever knowed part ; good 
evenin’, sergeant.” 

“What do you call me sergeant 
for ?” 

“Why, ain’t yer a sergeant?” 
and Annie’s feigned look and tone 
of surprise were admirable as she 
asked the question. 

“No!” replied the man, feeling 
rather sheepish at being credited 
with a higher status than that he 
occupied ; “you know that as well 
as I do, you cunning young rogue.” 

“ Lor’ bless me, ’ow folks is mis- 
took by appearances, to be sure; I 
thought yer was, an’ all I can say is, 
if yer ain’t a sergeant, yer oughter 
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be—yer evidently knows yer dooty 
well.” And, with a ringing laugh 
the child quitted him, and com- 
menced tramping up King William 
Street. 

She was almost famished, but de- 
ferred spending her penny until she 
had reached a cheaper neighbour-. 
- hood, for she was determined to 
obtain the largest possible return for 
her money. 

Over the Bridge, and into the 
Borough, and through several dirty 
streets, a short cut to the Old Kent 
Road. Arrived there, our little way- 
farer began to seek for an eating- 
shop, and, at length succeeded in 
meeting with one which, from its 
appearance, she judged on a 
scale within her means. Her head 
barely topped the counter, behind 
which stood a man in a_ white 
apron. 

Addressing him, she quoth: “I 
say guv’ner, what do yer ax for one 
o’ them saveloys an’ a ’unch 0’ 
bread ?” 

“Tuppence in general,” was his 
answer ; “ but as it’s gettin’ late, I’ll 
take three ’alfpence.” 

Annie looked disconcerted for a 
moment, eyeing the saveloy, which 
thus seemed placed beyond the 
reach of her money, wistfully ; she 
had but a penny. Then she re- 
plied : 

“TI ain’t got on’y a penny. I s’pose, 
now, yer wouldn’t trust me the odd 
’alfpenny ?” 

This was spoken in a half-wheed- 
ling, half-conciliatory tone ; but the 
man was made of harder stuff than 
the policeman, she had so recently 
quitted, and it failed to make an im- 
pression upon him. 

“Well, I like your impudence, 
young un—if you’ve only got a penny 
you'd better take one of these 
loaves.” 

“I'd pay yer the odd ’alfpenny 
next time as I comed this way, 
if yer’d trust me,” returned the 


child earnestly. ‘‘S’elp me greens, 
I would. I ain’t a thief, I ain’t.” 

“Yes, and I should like to know 
when that would be,” replied the 
man with a scoff; “but I ain’t so 
green as you take me for—but come, 
if you ain’t going to ’ave a loaf, 
you’d better clear out—I can’t bother 
with you any longer.” 

“Oh, I on’y thought yer was 
placed there to serve yer master’s 
customers.” And in Annie’s eyes 
there lurked a wicked twinkle. 

“Here, little un’,” exclaimeda man 
who had been listening to the con- 
versation, and was engaged in dis- 
cussing a plate of cold meat before 
the counter. ‘ Here’s a halfpenny 
for you—now you can have your 
saveloy.” 

And he gave the child the coin. 

“Thank yer, sir,” she exclaimed ; 
then turning to the other, “ Now, 
young man, look alive, an’ ’and us 
a saveloy an’ one o’ them bits 0’ 
bread.” 

The man did as requested, but in 
a sulky, unwilling sort of way—he 
was annoyed at the child's cool im- 
pudence ; and, by way of being re- 
venged, selected the smallest piece 
of bread hecould find anda saveloy 
(there was little difference in the sizes 
of the latter), and laid them on the 
counter in front of her. 

She noticed the smallness of the 
piece of bread, on which she forth- 
with proceeded to express her 
opinion : “ Well, yer must ’ave ’ad 
a deal o’ trouble a-pickin’ out that 
lump o’ bread; I don’t s’pose yer 
could find a smaller bit, if yer was to 
try orl night ; but I thought yer was 
’bliged to sell bread by weight—this 
ain’t a ’alfporth, which I reckon yer 
don’t often ’ave the .’spector o’ nui- 
sances this way.” 

“You can eat it or leave it,” was 
the man’s answer; “only I shan’t 
give you any other.” 

“Oh, o’ course, if yer’ve give it 
me, it makes orl the difference! I’m 
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obligated to yer, I’m sure,” returned 
Annie, affecting to misunderstand 
him. She could not resisi an oppor- 
tunity of bantering, particularly 
when it raised the ire of the person 
So treated. 

The man scowled at her, and was 
beginning to lose his temper. 

“ Now, let’s ’ave none 0’ yer im- 
pudence,” he said sharply ; “ we can 
do without that.” 

“Well, I’m sure, yer’ve a saucy 
way 0’ treatin’ yer customers, any- 
resumed the irrepressible 
child, in no way abashed at her re- 
buff. “ I don’t think I shall paternise 
yer again. But, I say, ain’t yer got 
no crockery at this ’stablishment ? 
I’ve allus been useter eatin’ off a 
plate. Oh, yes, ther’s one—jest ’and 
us one o’ them plates, will yer, 
young man ?” 

“You'll get no plates ere, you 
young beggar, so you needn’t ex- 
pect it,” answered the man ; and, in 
order to preclude her further sallies, 
he walked to the end of the shop. 

Annie then commenced the con- 
sumption of her saveloy and bread, 
of which, being very hungry, she 
made short work: then she she once 
more addressed the man who had 
served her. 

“Ere, young man ; ain’t yer com- 
in’ for the browns?” 

“Oh, you can leave ’em on the 
counter,” he replied, without quit- 
ting his position. 

But Annie was resolved still fur- 
ther to tease him, with which end, 


. she returned, “I'd rayther give ’em 


yer, an’ then you’d be sure I ’adn’t 
done yer.” 

The man advanced slowly to his 
original station behind the counter. 

“T wouldn’t advise you try 
comin’ ’ere again,” he said ; “ you'll 
get nothin’ if you do, so I tell 
you.” 

Ignoring his advice, Annie laid 
the two coins down in front of him, 
saying, at the same time, “Now, 


don’t go an’ say I ain’t paid honour- 
able, for I’ve a character to lose. 
Ain’t yer goin’ to give us the ’alf- 
penny for luck? No? well I’m right 
down sorry as I ain’t got another, 
which I'd give it yer agin yer next 
Sunday out. I dunno as I can re- 
commend my frien’s to come to this 


shop, which yer manners is not per-* 


lite, an’ the bread might ’a’ been 
more on it.” 
And with a merry laugh she once 


more sallied out into the street, 


which was now lighted up. 

On she trudged along the Old 
Kent Road, which she thought 
would never end, so interminable did 
it appear to her; but, at length, she 
noticed the words New Cross Road, 
posted upon the corner of a house, 
and this somewhat relieved her 
drooping spirits and jaded limbs. 
She was terribly fatigued, for she had 
been on her legs the whole day, and 
longed to rest; but the problem, 
where to find this rest, remained yet 
unsolved. 

In due course, she reached 
Hatcham, and espied on one side of 
the road a field. Along the side of the 
nedge which formed the boundary 
of the field, she looked in search of 
a gate, or gap, through which she 
might creep, for here she had 
resolved to pass the night. Her 
aching limbs could carry her no fur- 
ther. She perceived a large, dark 
object looming in the distance, about 
twenty yards from the roadside, 
which, on a closer inspection, after 
creeping through a broken portion 
of the fence, she found to be a hay- 
stack. This was an unlooked-for 
piece of good fortune, affording, as 
it would, a shelter for the might. 
After walking round to the back of 
it, so as to escape observation from 
the road when the morning should 
break, she began pulling out a 
quantity of the hay to form a bed, 
and, having collected a fair-sized 
heap, crept into the middle of it. 
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Five minutes afterwards, the worn- 
‘out little wanderer was sleeping 
soundly. 

It was at the close of the month 
of May, and the summer had set in 
with unusual heat, so that there was 
little chance of her sustaining m- 
jury by exposure to the night-air. 

It was eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing when she awoke, and the sun 
was high in the heavens. She rub- 
bed her eyes, and gazed around in 
bewilderment at not finding herself 
in Cherub Court, and some moments 
elapsed before she recollected the 
circumstances which had resulted in 
her present position. 

“O’ course, I knows now all about 
it!” she presently exclaimed, rising 
to her feet and shaking the hay from 
her clothes. “ Mother Gratton whop- 
ped me, so I runned away ; but, my 
eyes! ain’t I jest’ungry !” Then her 
thoughts reverted to her companion. 
“T wonder whether I’ll find Johnny 
at Charlton? Oh, I do hope I shall! 
Poor Johnny ! he’d be terrible put 
out o’ the way, not knowin’ what’s 
become o’ me, an’ ’is mother ’d tell 
’im a lot o’ lies.” 

Having thus given expression to 
her thoughts, she made the best of 
her way to the road, and once more 
jogged on towards Charlton. Her 
limbs felt stiff, and ached consider- 
ably at first, from the bruises left by 
Mrs. Gratton’s cruel flagellation, and 
her excessive amount of walking on 
the previous evening: but the feel- 
ing gradually subsided with exer- 
cise. 

Annie Thornleigh was fully alive 
to the importonce of capital. With 
a few pence, she could resume her 
legitimate flower business, and, once 
started in it, the experience she had 
already acquired, prevented herfeeling 
any anxiety regarding her ability to 
support herself ; but, without the few 
pence with which to commence, she 
could do nothing. How to obtain 
this necessary capital, therefore, was 


her first thought, on recommencing 
hertramp. Begging appeared to be 
the only couse open to her, a pro- 
ceeding to which she was unaccus- 
tomed (the previous evening having 
witnessed her first appearance in the 
role of mendicant), and which was 
repugnant to her feeling of indepen- 
dance ; but there was no help forit, 
and her success with the policeman 
had inspired her with confidence in 
her powers of persuasion. 

Her success in her new vocation 
quite realised her expectations ; for, 
by the time she had crossed Black- 
heath Common, and, according to 
the policeman’s instructions, it be- 
came necessary for her to inquire 
her way, she had become the mis- 
tress of fourpence. The possession 
of this wealth strongly tempted her 
to turn into the first public-house for 
a piece of bread and cheese, for the 
cravings of appetite had become 
something more than agreeable ; but 
she resisted the temptation, having 
determined not to dip into her capi- 
tal, which was to be invested in 
flowers, or matches, or any other 
articles by which she could realise 
a profit, for the supply of her 
wants, but to depend entirely for it 
upon her income. So she plodded 
on her way, hungry and tired, but full 
of hope. 

On entering Charlton, she espied 
a fair-sized house, standing in its own 
grounds, which were most beautifully 
and tastefully laid out ; it was called 
the Rosary, and the name was no 
misnomer ; unlike in this respect, 
the thousands of modern stuccoed 
villas dotted so thickly about the 
suburbs of the metropolis. 

Annie Thornleigh had an eye for 
the beautiful, and was fairly enchant- 
ed at the sight, as she stood before 
the gate, peering through the bars at 
the natural glories which met her 
view. ‘Thousands of roses, standard 
roses, bushes, creepers, all in the 
full luxuriance of their bloom, were 
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before her. Every description of 
England’s flower par excellence was 
there represented; from the pure 
white, to the almost black velvety 
damask. Roses being the especial 
hobby of the occupant of this house, 
no new variety was produced a 
specimen of which did not speedily 
find a place in his garden. 

Annie had seen plenty of roses 
growing at Tenbury, and they flour- 
ished well there, but never anything 
approaching these in luxuriance, 
beauty, and variety. For several 
minutes she retained her position, 
feasting her senses of sight and smell 
on this grand floral display, which, 
a year ago, when imbued with the 
spirit of romance instilled by her 
mursemaid, who had cheered many 
a lonely hour of the child’s, when 
smarting under her mother’s ill-treat- 
ment, by the recital of fairy lore, she 
would have regarded as the entrance 
to fairyland, and would have expe- 
rienced little surprise at the sight of 
one of those dainty little immortals 
tripping along the gravel-walks with 
an invitation to hertoenter. Things 
had indeed changed with the child 
since then ; and she had not had the 
freedom of the streets of London con- 
ferred upon her for a twelvemonth, 
without learning to laugh at and 
discredit most of the harmless fictions 
in which she had formerly delighted 
and implicitly believed. It was due 
to her London training that, apart 
from the pleasure derived from the 
beauty of the scene, she very soon 
began to regard the roses from a 
mercantile point of view. Visions 
of the sovereigns to be realised by 
the sale of them passed in rapid 
succession before her mind; and, 
like the milkmaid of old, I know not 
to what height she did not rear her 
airy castles. If the garden only 
belonged to her, she would become 
a millionaire in no time ; and then— 
then she would discard her present 
ragged clothing, and never again 


attire herself in any material below 


the rank of silk ; and Johnny—John-- 


ny was so passionately fond of music 
—he should at once be promoted to 
the rank of leader to a peripatetic 
German band, with all the emolu- 
ments attaching to his office. 

But all this was slightly unpractical, 
and her hardships had rendered her 
wonderfully matter-of-fact; so she 
presently descended from the pedes- 
tal of her ambitious aspirations, 
and fell to debating with herself, 
whether the owner of all these 
would allow her to have some buds 
in exchange for her fourpence. 

“TI don’t s’pose they will,” quoth 
she to herself, after a few moments’ 
rumination ; “but there ain’t no ‘arm 
in axin’.” 

Agreeably with which sentiment 
she swung open the gate, with a 
slight felling of trepidation at her 
own audacity, at the same moment 
espying a gentleman, who appeared 
to be engaged in trimming one of 
the standard trees. 

“What do you want here?” he 
asked somewhat sharply, as she ad- 
vanced towardshim. “ I never give 
to beggars.” 

r “ Please, sir, I ain’t a beggar.” And 
eeming it polite to drop a curtsey 
she made the usual ale,” 

“What do you want, then?” re- 
turned her questioner, © 

“Well, I see them roses from the 
gate, an’ I come to ax if you'll let 
me buy a few on yer, sir.” 

“Go along, you little ragamuffin,” 
was the reply she received. “I don’t 
sellroses. You're telling stories, I’m 
sure. I believe you came in to steal 
some of them.” 

_Just as Annie was about to in- 
dignantly disclaim any such ini 
tention, a lady of about three or 
four-and-twenty joined the gentle- 
Wha 
t an exceedingl 
child, Alfred?” she 
her eyes on Annie ; “ wants washing, 
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though. What does she come here 
for? Begging ?” 

“No, please, ma’am, I ain’t,” said 
the child, addressing the new- 
comer, in whose face she read good 
nature, as plainly as though it were 
printed in letters on every feature. 
“T come in’ere to ax this gentleman 
if ’e’ed sell me some o’ these roses ; 
they are such beautiful uns. I got 
fourpence.” 

And diving into her pocket, she 
produced that sum, the fruit of her 
mendicity. 

“Why, you funny child,” returned 
the lady, regarding Annie with much 
surprise, for she could not compre- 
hend her motive, ‘‘ what do you want 
with roses ? what use will they be to 
you? They will soon wither, and 
then all your pleasure in them will 
be gone.” 

“Cos I sells rosebuds, to be sure, 
for gentlemen to put in their button- 
‘oles. Gentlemen likes to make 
*emselves fine as well as ladies, an’ 
that’s ’ow they doit. I’m goin’ on to 
Charlton fair, which I dunno where 
to git no roses ’cept ere, through 
bein’ strange. Oh, ma'am, if you 
would ax the gentleman to let 
me ’ave some, which I’m sure 
e’d not ’ave the ’eart to refuse you, 
an’ you so beautiful.” And she 
looked earnestly, almost imploringly, 
into the lady’s face, who, with her 
companion, broke into a good-hu- 
moured laugh at thechild’s artfulness. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the 
latter. ‘But I don’t sell roses.” 
The child seemed disappointed and 
her countenance fell, but in an 
instant recovered the beaming aspect 
it had worn since the lady’s coming, 
as she replied, looking smilingly up 
at his face, ‘Don’t yer, sir? Will 
you give me a few to start me? Do 
lady,” turning once more to her. 

“Well,” said the owner of the 
roses “of all the cool children I’ve 

you are the coolest ; but you'll 
on—nothing beats audacity in 


this world—talent is nowhere in the 
race with it. You shall have some. 
Point out which you would like.” 

“Oh thank, you sir! I am so 
much obliged to you. I dunno 
what I should ’ave done if you'd 
sent me away without ’em. I'd 
’ave ‘ad nothin’ to eat to-day, any- 

She selected the buds she thought 
would be most appreciated by her 
customers, and the gentleman cut 
them off as she pointed them out. 

“My eyes! them is prime uns !” 
she exclaimed in ecstasy, as he 
handed her a dozen; “better ’an 
any I can git in London, which I’m 
very grateful to you, sir, an’ Lord 
bless you, an’ my lady too.” 

“Well, and how much will you 
sell those for?” asked the lady. 

““ A bob, ma’am. I sells ’em ata 
penny a-piece. Why there'll be 
matter o’ ten quid worth in this ’ere 
garden. I'll sell some on ’em for 
you if you like, sir.” and she sur- 
veyed the garden admiringly. 

The owner of the roses smiled! 
he valued them at rather more than 
ten pounds. 

“But I told you just now I did 
not sell roses. When you have dis- 
posed of those I’ve given you, come 
back and show the lady the money 
you have received, and, perhaps, she 
will give you a few more.” 

“Thank you, sir! I willso, My 
word, but you are kind! I wish I 
could pay you back some’ow, sir—I 
do indeed ; I tell you what, if I was 
you, I’d ’ave someone to watch this 
‘ere garden, while the fair’s on, at 
nights, which you'll be sure to git 
some on ’em stole, if you don’t. 
There’s lots o’ gurls besides me sells 
rosebuds. S’elp me greens, they'll 
take ’em !” 

“Upon my word, little one,” said 
the person addressed, amused as 
well as pleased at her thoughtful 
ness, “ you’re thoughtful for your 
years, I'll take your advice. I’m 
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surprised it didn’t occur to me, I 
paid rather too much for my roses 
to care to have them stolen, to say 
nothing of having the beds all 
trampled.” 

The lady, who had been regarding 
the child for some time, and was 
much attracted by her appearance, 
now addressed her. “I daresay 
you're hungry, my poor child, arn’t 
you? You look quite pale and tired. 
Have you had any breakfast ?” 

“ Not a bit since last night, ma’am, 
an’ that’s Gawd’s truth. But I don’t 
so much mind now as I’ve got these 


roses. I'll bide till I sell some on 
‘em, though I’m awful hungry; my 
inside——” 

“ Hush—hush ! you mustn’t talk 
like that. Come with me, and you 
shall have some breakfast.” 

So Annie was taken round to the 
kitchen and treated with the most 
substantial breakfast she had eaten 
since leaving Tenbury _I am afraid 
she rather over-ate herself, despite 
the fact of her being a heroine, for 
the sensation she experienced on 
quitting her kind patrons was a 
novel one. 


MY NEST. 


THE shadows lengthen ; the twilight is falling ; 
The labours and cares of the day are ended ; 
A peace settles over the city’s brawling, 
Like the mirror’d glow of the sunset splendid. 
And sparrow and robin, and skylark and throstle, 
Are silent now in leafy recesses : 
Calmly and warmly and safely they nestle 
In the shadowy bliss of soft caresses. 


On the skirts of the city my nest is waiting, 
Warm with a glow that is gratefuland tender; 
And the world with its striving, and sinning, and hating 
Melts in the light of its sacred splendour. 
What, though my dovecot be poor and lowly ? 
Love’s kingly sway makes the dwelling royal ! 
Peace, like a cherubim, pure and holy, 
Fills every heart with a faith life loyal ! 


Cosy, warm nest ! every bounty and blessing 
Linger about thee as years o’er thee gather ; 
Joys bide within thee ; and mercies unceasing 


Rain from the bountiful hand of the Father! 
Hope’s budding promises break without number 

Rich ’mong thy leaflets, and burst into blossom ; 
Sweet be thy glad waking hours, and thy slumber 

Calm as the sleep of a babe on the bosom ! 


W. LL. 
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A DAY WITH THE MACDONNELLS IN BONAMARGIE, 


HAs the reader ever spent a sum- 

mer day in the remote, but 
charming little town of Ballycastle, 
on the Antrim coast? If so, he will 
not likely have overlooked the ruins 
of an old Franciscan priory, situated 
in the valley of the Shesk ; one of 
the most attractive of the far-famed 
Antrim glens. ‘These ruins are of a 
most unpretending character; and 
consist simply of a few mouldering 
walls, surrounded by a somewhat 
extensive cemetery, in which sleep 
the rude forefathers of many a hamlet 
on the hillsides. And they could 
not have a more appropriate resting- 
place, for the green fields closely 
encircle their graves, as if to protect 
the sacred enclosure against all 
thoughtless or unhallowed intrusion. 
There is a difference of opinion 
among archeologists as to the found- 
er of this religious edifice; some 
maintaining that he was a Macdon- 
nel, others that he was a Macquillin, 
whilst a third party, we believe, as- 
cribe the work to one of the De 
Burgs, Earls of Ulster. It would be 
difficult now to decide the question ; 
but although there may be a con- 
troversy about the name of the 
founder, there can be none as to the 
good taste which he evinced in select- 
ing this position. Seldom has the site 
for a Christian temple been more 
carefully chosen; for although 
thoroughly secluded, the view from 
Bonamargie, on all sides, is unspeak- 
ably grand and impressive. Looking 
eastward, the eye is instantly attract- 
ed by that wondrous pile of cliffs, 
known as Fairhead, rising abruptly 
from the waves, to the height of six- 
hundred and thirty feet, and com- 


posed of rows of gigantic columns 
of basalt, some of which are five hun- 
dred feet in length. Southward, the 
beautiful Glenshesk is seen winding 
among the distant hills, and present- 
ing the most varied landscape, in 
which green fields, grey rocks, mea- 
dow-lands, and patchcs of natural 
forest, charmingly alternate. The 
westward view is shut up by a vast 
hill, named Knocklayd, more cor- 
rectly, Cnoc-Leide ; which, two miles 
inland, ascends nearly seventeen 
hundred feet above the sea-level, 
spreading its green pastoral slopes 
down almost to the shore. But pro- 
bably, the most attractive features 
in the scene are those which appear 
in succession, on looking northward 
from Bonamargie, the bold outline 
of coast, the blue expanse of the 
channel; and, further distant, the 
Island of Rathlin, whose limestone 
cliffs of dazzling whiteness contrast 
so vividly with its quiet fields “ of 
more than mortal verdure green.” 

_. The history of this coast is almost 
identical with that of a powerful 
branch of the great Celtic family of 
Macdonnell ; at least, since the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Macdonnells, in common 
with most other Scottish settlers on 
this coast, are originally from an 
Irish stock, having descended from 
Colla, an Ulster prince, surnamed 
Huaish, or the Noble, through Som- 
hairle, the great thane of Argyle, who 
consolidated the once formidable 
kingdom of the Isles. His deeds of 
valour and conquest, are they not 
recorded in the Saga of King H con- 
Haconsson, in the Orkneyinga Saga, 
in the Chronicle of the Kings of Man, 
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and in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters? This mighty island-lord was 
born of a Norwegian mother, who 
gave him the name of Someried, 
which was then popular in her own 
nation, and is composed of the two 
Norse words, Sumar, summer, and 
fidi, a wanderer ; thus in itself de- 
scribing the predatory habits of those 
fierce marauders whom we speak of 
at the present day, under the digni- 
fied appellation of sea-kings. The 
Gaelic form of the word is Somhairle, 
and it was thus used as a Christian 
name among all the leading families 
of the Isles, from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. 

A lord of the isles, lineally de- 
scended from Somhairle, and known 
as the “good John of Isla,” married 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Robert 
II. Of this marriage there were 
three sons, viz., Donnell, who became 
lord of the Isles; John, surnamed 
Mor, or large-bodied ; and Alexander, 
surnamed Carragh, or “Scarred,” 
the ancestors of the Macallisters. 
The second son, John Mor, married 
an Irish lady named Margery Bisset, 
who was sole heiress to the Glynns, 
or Glens, of Antrim, including the 
island of Rathlir. This distinguish- 
ed couple resided generally in Scot- 
land, where the husband had estates 
both in Isla and Cantire ; but they 
regularly visited the Antrim shore 
every summer. It is recorded of 
this lady that, when on a visit at the 
castle of her brother-in-law, Donnell 
Macdonnell, Lord of the Isles, she 
there met, and instantly recognised, 
the unfortunate Richard II. of Eng- 
land, whom she had previously seen 
at Carrickfergus, and probably also 
at her father’s castle in the Glynns. 
It is now an accepted fact in history, 
resting mainly on the authority of 
such respectable writers as Bower, 
Wintoun, and Tytler, that Richard 
II. lived in Scotland, secluded and 
disguised, until his death in 1419, 
although it was generally believed at 


the time that he had died, or was 
murdered at Pontefract in 1399. 
The descendants of John Mor 
Macdonnell and Margery Bisset 
were known in the Scottish High- 
lands and Isles as the Mac Jan Vor, 
or family of John Mor. ‘The chiefs 
of this race always bore the title of 
Lords of Duneyveg and Glennis, 
Duneyveg being the name of their 
fortress in Isla, and: Glennis, or 
Glynns, their territory on this coast. 
During the century succeeding this 
marriage, the Clan Jan Vor chieftains 
in their generations, resided on their 
Scottish estates, encouraging their 
humbler kinsmen, however, to settle 
on the family property in Antrim ; 
and occasionally, when severely 
pressed themselves in civil feuds, 
seeking safety amid the dense woods 
which then covered this territory of 
the Glynns. Margery Bisset’s eldest 
son, Donnell, surnamed Balloch or 
‘Freckled’, although victor at the 
great battle of Inverlochy, in 1431, 
where he signally defeated the army 
of James I., was soon afterwards de- 
serted by his islesmen, and com- 
pelled to hide himself in these glens 
from the king’s vengeance. Here 
he was perfectly safe, occupying his 
mother’s castles, in succession, un- 
til betrayed by an Irish chieftain 
of the O’Neills. This false friend 
sent Donnell Balloch’s head tothe 
Scottish king as a powerful intro- 
ductory argument in the negotiation 
of a treaty which he was anxious 
to establish with that monarch. 
Again, in 1493, Alexander Mac- 
donnell found a refuge in these 
Glens from the wrath of James IV., 
who had executed his father and 
two brothers on the Borrow Muir, 
and vowed to exterminate the Clan 
Jan Vor chieftains, root and branch, 
for their opposition to his policy 
in the pacification of the Isles. 
Alexander Macdonnell was more 
fortunate in his exile to these Glens 
than his ancestor, Donnell Balloch, 
T 
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having succeeded, soon after his 
arrival, in forming certain powerful 
alliances with leading chieftains 
throughout Ulster. On the death 
of James IV., at the battle of Flod- 
den, in 1513, his son, James V., 
gladly sought Macdonnell’s friend- 
ship as the most efficient means of 
frustrating the English policy in 

Themembers of the Clan Jan Vor, 
who settled on this coast, have al- 
most unanimously selected Bona- 
margy as their place of burial. Their 
descendants, gentle and simple, at 
the present day, when they happen 
to die within manageable distance 
of these old walls, invariably find 
their last resting-place here. Hither 
are borne over the hills in solemn 
pomp the mortal remains of the 
earls of Antrim, as they depart 
this life successively at Glenarm 
Castle ; and into this enclosure, also, 
are gathered their humbler kinsmen, 
the Alexanders, and Collas, and 
Randals, of the same surname, from 
the adjoining hills and glens. Bona- 
margie literally heaves with the dust 
of Macdonnells. Two vaults inside 
the walls contain the remains of the 
chiefs and their families, whilst all 
their humbier kindred repose in the 
sunshine of the open cemetery. 
The earlier chieftains, who died 
previously to the year 1600, are 
buried in the older vault; and of 
the seven earls dead since 1636, 
five are interred in the second vault. 
Alexander, the third earl, died at 
Thistleworth, near London, and was 
buried at Holywell, in North Wales ; 
and Randal, the fourth earl, died in 
Dublin, and was buried in Christ’s 
Church there. In Bonamargy re- 
pose also the remains of several 
family connexions, who lived at a 
distance, but who chanced to die 
wuile visiting at the castles of the 
earls of Antrim. Among these may 
be mentioned one of the lords of 
Largie, in Cantire, and Lord Slane, 


the nineteenth and last, who bore 
that title, and who was son of Lady 
Anne Macdonnell, daughter to the 
first earl of Antrim. 

In selecting a few of these Mac- 
donnells for special notice from the 
multitudes that repose around, we 
are naturally attracted towards such 
of them as were most distinguished 
in their generations. Following this 
impulse we enter the older vault 
first, for here moulder the remains of 
some who have left their “ footprints 
on the sands of time,” and whose 
names will become better known as 
the manuscript materials relating to 
the history of Ulster are more 
generally brought to light. Alex- 
ander Macdonnell, who permanently 
settled on this coast in 1493, and 
who probably occupied the fortress 
of Dunaniney in this immediate 
vicinity, left seven sons, all of whom 
were more or less distinguished 
among the Ulster Scots. Of these 
at least four were buried in this 
vault, viz., James, the oldest of 
the seven ; Colla, the third ; Angus, 
the fourth ; and Somhairle, or Sorley, 
the youngest. When their father 
was restored to royal favour, after 
the battle of Flodden, his estates 
Isla and Cantire were re-granted to 
him, and his eldest son, James, was 
invited to the Scottish Court. There 
he was taught, as a rare accomplish- 
ment, the art of writing, by Dean 
Henderson, and he was the only 
one of the seven brothers who en- 
joyed this advantage. ‘There, also, 
he met, and soon afterwards mar- 
ried, Agnes Campell, a daughter of 
Colin, second earl of Argyle. This 
marriage connexion secured James 
Macdonnell’s powerful services in 
the interests of the Scottish throne, 
at a very critical period, in the 
minority of Mary Queen of Scots, 
when other leading chieftains of the 
Isles were seduced from their alle- 
giance and pledged to support the 
policy of Henry VIII., of England. 
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On the death of Alexander Macdon- 
nell, in 1541, James, as his eldest 
son, assumed the old family title of 
Lord of Duneyveg and Glynns, and 
became chief of the Clan Jan Vor, 
in Argyle and Antrim. About the 
year 1555 he accomplished, with the 
assistance of his warlike brothers, 
the complete subjugation of the 
Macquillins of the Route, and an- 
nexed their fertile and pleasant ter- 
ritory, extending westward as far as 
the river Bann, to his own compara- 
tively barren estates of the Glynns. 
When Mary Queen of Scots suc- 
ceeded to the throne, she did not 
forget the fidelity with which James 
Macdonnel! had clung to her family 
and assisted to thwart the designs of 
her powerful enemies. An admir- 
able publication, issued by the Ban- 
natyne Club, and known as Origines 
Parochiales Scotia, reveals the names 
of the several lands granted to him 
by Mary and her first husband, 
Francis. These lands comprised the 
whole peninsula of Cantire, North 
and South, together with portions 
of several adjoining islands. Inthe 
Irish State Papers, we can trace this 
chieftain by his letters, as residing 
by turns in J/sla, the original seat 
of the Lords of the Isles; at 
Ardnamurchan, the territory which 
had belonged to his mother’s family 
on the coast of Argyleshire ; and at 
the castle of Saudell, in Cantire, 
where reposes the dust of his great 
ancestor, Somhairle, who died in the 
year 1164. In addition to these 
places of residence, he held, and no 
doubt occasionally occupied, the old 
family castle, so beautifully situated 
at the head of Loch Kilkerran, the 
fortress of Dunavertie, near the Mull 
of Cantire, and Bruces Castle, in 
the island of Rathlin, all of which, 
with the others above-named, were 


included in the lands granted to him 
by his grateful sovereign. 


On the Irish coast he was lord of 
all the castles and fortified positions 


from Glenarm to the Bann, includ- 
ing some which had previously be- 
longed to the powerful septs of the 
Macquillins and O’Cahans. Among 
the latter may be specified the his- 
torical castle of Dunluce, and the 
still more renowned fortress of Dun- 
reverick, which had originally been a 
residence for some of the early mon- 
archs of Ireland, and, at a later pe- 
riod, for the Pictish kings of Ulstér. 
Of the other castles on his Irish ter- 
ritories, the best known were those 
of Kinbann, Ballycastle, and Red 
Bay. Two of these residences, 
namely, Kinbann and Ballycastle, 
were occupied by his brothers, Colla 
and Sorley ; two others, Dunluce 
and Dunseverick, were held by vas- 
sals ; and the remaining one at Red 
Bay, near Cushindall, was kept ex- 
clusively for his own dwelling-place 
when he visited the Antrim shore. 
This last-mentioned place had been 
a residence of his ancestors the Bis- 
sets ; and in 1562 James Macdon- 
nell brought workmen from Scot- 
land to rebuild it. The ruins of his 
work may still be seen on a hill 
overlooking the beautiful bay. The 
castle was then called Maimders, 
(Red Cave), from the fact that the 
mound on which it was built is 
composed of perfectly red soil, and 
forms the roof of an enormous cave. 
Here he generally transacted affairs 
of State with the representatives ofthe 
English government, who came to 
meet him from Carrickfergus. When 
in Red Cave Castle, James Macdon- 
nell spoke and acted as an indepen- 
dent chief who had not yet learned to 
regard htmself in the light of a vassal 
to the English crown. He plainly 
announced to Piers, the constable 
of Carrickfergus, that Mary Queen 
of Scots, and not Elizabeth, was the 
rightful heir to the English throne. 
When Queen Elizabeth, by special 
letter, urged him to join her in a 
league against Shane O’Neill, Mac- 
donnell utterly refused, except on 
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certain conditions, which were re- 
luctantly but ultimatly granted by 
her Majesty’s council in Dublin. 

So soon as O'Neill heard of this 
formidable combination, he craftily 
submitted to Elizabeth, with the 
ultimate design of cutting off his 
enemies in detail, in employing all 
his force, in the first instance, for 
the expulsion of the Scots from the 
Antrim coast, and afterwards, for 
the overthrow of the English power 
in Ulster. Having returned from 
London, where he had been gra- 
ciously received by the Queen, and 
where also he had discovered that 
an attack upon the Scots would be 
taken very well taken by her govern- 
ment, O’Neill commenced opera- 
tions by seizing all their castles on 
the Bann, in the autumn of 1564. 
Early in the following spring, he 
burst like an avalanche on the Scot- 
tish settlements along the coast. 
James Macdonnell, who was then 
residing at Saudell, in Cantire, saw 
the warning fires on the Antrim 
cliffs, and hurried to the assistance 
of his brother, Sorley Boy, with all 
his available forces. He was just 
in time to see his beautiful castle at 
Red Bay in flames. With great 
difficulty, a junction was formed 
with the army of Sorley Boy, after 
which the Scots retreated along the 
Antrim shore until they came to 
Gleann-taisi, which is distant about 
half-a-mile from Bonamaraie. There, 
on the evening of May-day 1565, 
they were drawn up in battle array, 
in expectation that _O’Neill, who was 
close on their rear, would instantly 
attack them. But O’Neill encamped 
at Ballycastle, and rested his men 
during the night. At dawn of the 
following day the battle began, and 
taged without interruption till the 
afternoon. The Scots, who were 
greatly outnumbered, fought with 
more than their accustomed bravery, 
but could not withstand the fury 
with which O’Neill’s soldiers were 


hurled against them. ‘The friars of 
Bonamargie were startled by the 
shouts of battle at their earliest 
matins, and before the mists had 
time to melt from the dense woods 
that overhung Gleann-taisi, the 
stream now known as the Tow 
water, came down with its awful 
freight of blood to the sea. Eight 
hundred Scots had been slain on its 
banks, including Angus Macdonnel} 
and several other distinguished 
leaders from the Highlands and 
Isles. James Macdonnell was sur- 
rounded, grievously wounded, and 
captured together with Sorley Boy 
and nineteen other brave officers of 
the Clandonnell., Indeed, the whole 
Scottish force was broken up in this 
disastrous conflict ; and some frag- 
ments of it which escaped from the 
field, were pursued and cut to pieces 
in Glenshesk. The Irish State 
Papers include several letters _refer- 
ring to this battle, one of which was 
written by Shane O’Neill directly af- 
the fight, and addressed to the Lord 
Justice in Dublin. In this letter, he 
gives a glowing account of his vic- 
tory. A more interesting account, 
however, because entering into de- 
tails, is preserved in a letter written 
by one General Flemynge, who 
acted as secretary to O’Neill. This 
person states that on the evening of 
the day of battle, James Macdonnell 
was brought into O’Neill’s camp at 
Ballycastle, and whilst there offered 
to surrender to his captor all his 
Scottish and Irish territories, to- 
gether with his cattle and other pro- 
perty, on condition of being set free. 
But O’Neill was only too happy to 
get his rival thus completely into his 
power ; and had already determin- 
ed that Macdonnell should never 
thwart his ambitious projects again. 

The Scottish chieftain, thus all at 
once fallen from his high and happy 
estate, must have felt the full bitter- 
ness of his lot. Sorely wounded, 
and utterly helpless in the hands of 
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his merciless captor, he could yet 
behold the shores of his own cantire, 
which he was doomed never to re- 
visit. On yonder rugged hills and 
cliffs which now repose so peacefully 
in the evening sunlight, this brave 
leader of the Clan Jan Vor had 
looked his last. On the morning 
after the battle, O’Neill resumed his 
triumphant march westward along 
the coast, carrying with him his 
numerous Scottish captives, and 
finally placed James Macdonnell in 
one of the dreariest and most re- 
mote of the dungeons of Tyrone, 
where he soon afterwards died. In 
the interval between his capture and 
death, strenuous efforts were made 
for his release, but in vain. The Earl 
of Argyle wrote to O’Neill, by the 
immediate command of Mary Queen 
of Scots, urging the liberation of 
James Macdonnell. The leading 
magnates of Argyleshire and the 
Isles used all their influence for the 
same purpose. To these letters 
from Scotland, O’Neill replied eva- 
sively, and to the effect that Mac- 
donnell either actually was, or would 
be, set free. . Referring to these 
Scottish letters, when writing to 
Elizabeth, Shane stated that in re- 
plying to them he had intimated that 
nothing could be done in the matter 
until the mind of his own Queen was 
made known upon it! The wily 
savage, however, was soon taken at 
his word, for Elizabeth, through her 
Privy Council, forwarded to the 
Chief Justice Arnold, at Dublin, the 
most urgent commands to recover 
James and Sorley Bay Macdonnell 
from captivity. ‘The Queen was too 
politic to wish for the destruction of 
these distinguished Scots, as long as 
Shane himself required to be kept 


in check. But her instructions were 
thwarted in this instance, for O’Neill 
had made up his own mind that 
James Macdonnell would never leave 
his dungeon alive. So Shane an- 
nounced the death of his rival, in 
the month of August, and whilst 
negotiations were actively going on 
for his release. Macdonnell’s fate 
was deplored, not only by his own 
people in Argyle and Antrim, but 
by the Scottish and Irish nations 
generally. The four masters, when 
recording his death, speak of him as 
“a paragon of hospitality and 
prowess, a festive man of many 
troops, a bountiful and munificent 
man.” Although he died in Ty- 
rone, there is no doubt his body 
was recovered, and buried in this 
vault among his kinsmen, for the 
Gael were very scrupulous in such 
observances, and it is recorded in 
the Annals of Ireland, that his own 
Clan would have gladly given his 
weight in gold for his ransom, if it 
had been possible to redeem him 
from the hands of his merciless cap- 
tor. No inscription here marks his 
place of rest; not even a vestige of 
his coffin, or indeed of any coffin, 
now remains, for the vault was quite 
open and exposed from the time the 
friars deserted the priory, probably 
about the year 1700, until the late 
Earl of Antrim had it built up. 
Strange, thatin sucha rude sepulchre, 
situated so remotely, reposes the last 
and greatest of the lords of Duney- 
veg and Glennis, the most popular 
as well as the most powerful of the 
Scottish chieftains, the most be- 
loved of all the Clandonnell leaders 
in Antrim, during the sixteenth 
century. 


A LOST BATTLE. 


THE victor and the victim lay 
Side by side ; 
The day had been a glorious day 
’ For human pride ; 
And yet in that heroic fray 
The victors died. 


A few, you say, for victory lives 
In many now, 

To feast upon the honied hives 
Of those laid low ; 

To taste the blessing conquest gives 
To laurelled brow ! 


See yon pale prophet stands 
’Mid slaughtered heaps ! 

Ye see him not? He there commands! 
Your vision sleeps ! 

For o’er the war-begotten lands 
His watch he keeps. 


And where the dead men lie 
The living rise ; 

And where the wounded cry 
The victor dies. 

This is the future, raise an eye 
And read the skies. 


And hear the prophet say : 
* Men of might, 
Ye could not really slay 
Men of right ! 
The victor died in that dread fray, 
In that dark hour he went away 
The morning of a brighter day 
Brings new light.” 


SCIENTIFIC ROGUERY. 


‘THE Good Old Times have been 

praised and lauded till people 
have become nauseated with the 
theme ; and while the amenities of 
life then are spoken of, those of the 
present day are lost sight of and for- 
‘gotten. What of travelling in those 
Good Old Times—a fortnight to 
London from Edinburgh ; now in 
twelve or ten hours. What of post- 
age ?—how long for a letter from 
Edinburgh to London, a week at 
least, and perhaps the letter never 
delivered at all? Good Old Times ! 
when a merchant could not go his 
way home with the certainty of ever 
reaching that home for which he had 
been labouring the live-long day; 
nothing but darkness, made more 
dismally dark by oil-lit lamps, all his 
way, with perhaps a solitary link-boy 
now and then appearing in the far- 
off dreariness, like a wandering and 
vagrant star, enlightening the murky 
gloom of the silent, ill-paved streets, 
Good Old Times, indeed, when 
sheep-stealing and cattle-reiving 
were considered among the fine arts 
by those who considered a wedder 
mutton or prize ox an “ object of 
interest.” Well, evidently such and 
similar prizes as the latter, contented 
the Jack Sheppards and Claude du 
Vals of fifty years ago ; but as our 
modern philosophers have been for 
many years teaching us that ours 
has been, and is, an age of pro- 
gress, we find that the progress so 
preached has kept pace in, among 
other “i improvements, ” the “ Art of 
Thieving.” ‘The adepts in that art 
are not content now-a-days with a 
sufficiency for the time being, they 
strike for a fortune all at once ; and 
with the increase of learning and 


education, they have contrived to 
bring every science to bear upon the 
ultimatum they desire. Chemistry, 
in its subtlest and most intricate de- 
tails and hidden depths, has been 
brought to bear—the most secret 
and least detectable poisons have 
been used ; even the very light of 
Heaven. God's freest and best gift, 
the Sun, has, by the aid of the pho- 
tographer, been called into action by 
man in aiding him to defraud his 
fellow-man; as in a recent case, 
where an extensive forgery of bank- 
notes had been effected by means of 
photography ; and operations of this 
nature, ard sui generis, are con- 
ducted in these days with a fore- 
thought and skill worthy of higher 
and better motives and eventual 
benefits. Ability, dexterity, perse- 
verance, combined with cool de- 
liberation, are brought to bear in 
the carrying out of purposes which 
might do honour to the ability of a 
general conducting an arduous cam- 
paign in an enemy’s territory: and 
this, in many cases is no inapt simi- 
litude. Yet all this is not done 
without money, or unity among that 
class who make defrauding their chief 
aim in life—they associate for mu- 
tual help : they have their recognised 
legal agents, their bankers ; and, in 
short, everything and everybody i in 
connexion with them thatare thought 
necessary—much in the same way 
as the best-regulated and well-ap- 
pointed insurance and banking asso- 
ciations. 

Our object in the present instance, 
is to give a remarkable example of 
how well the best forethought, energy 
and skill of rogues have been called 
into play, where circumstances have 
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given men of sufficient ability temp- 
tation to bring their skill into play. 
Some years ago, a man named 
Pierce, an employé of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, planned 
to rob the bullion-chests occasionally 
conveyed on the line, as he thought 
they were carelessly guarded and not 
much looked after. Finding he 
could not do it alone, he looked 
about for a trustworthy accomplice, 
and fixed upon one Agar: but the 
latter did not think much of Pierce’s 
plans, and, wishing to have nothing 
to do with the business, shortly after 
emigrated to America. Failing Agar 
Pierce took a man named Burgess, 
one of the guards on the line, into 
his confidence ; but neither of them 
for a time could hit on a plan where- 
by the robbery could be effected. 
Agar, after an absence of some 
time, returned from America, and 
resumed his intercourse with Pierce, 
who by this time had also taken 
into confidence a man named Tester, 
one of the clerks of the company, 
who occasionally had charge of the. 
keys of the bullion-chests ; and Agar 
thought that, if the keys could be 
got for a short time the affair might 
be managed. Waiting for nearly a 
year ere Tester had an opportunity 
of submitting the keys to Agar’s in- 
spection, a chance at last occurred, 
and an impression in wax was taken 
of one of them, in a tavern in Lon- 
don. Each chest, however, had two 
keys, the great difficulty now was to 
procure a cast of the second set, now 
the first had been obtained. No 
chance occurring of this being pro- 
cured in London, the confederate 
rogues thought of trying what could 
be done at Folkestone, where a set 
of keys was kept, that town being 
the port of shipment for the bullion 
going abroad. It was planned that 
Agar should leave £ 300 at the Lon- 
don office to be delivered to him at 
Folkestone ; and he, being in waiting 
at the railway-office at the latter place 


should watch where the keys were 
kept. This accordingly was done, 
and the repository of the keys being 
duly noted, Agar returned to London 
to arrange the further carrying out 
of the campaign. ‘Their next step 
was another journey of both Agar 
and Pierce to Folkestone, in order 
that the latter might try and procure 
possession of the bullion-chest key 
for so long a time as might enable 
Agar to take an impression of it in 
wax. They watched the French 
packet come in; and the railway- 
clerks leaving the office at the time, 
Pierce stepped in, leaving Agar on 
the watch at the door, and rapidly 
reached the press where the key 
was kept, brought it to Agar, who 
was ready with the wax, and imme- 
diately an impression was taken, and 
the key returned to its place. In 
London they procured blanks from 
which to construct the false keys 
whereby they meant to carry out 
their project ; but this was an ar- 
duous labour, for the lock had many 
wards, and a file was their only tool. 
The other confederate, Burgess the 
railway-guard, was now called upon 
to take alittle share in the laborious 
plan ; but his part was as yet buta 
simple one, being merely to try if 
the newly-made keys fitted the locks, 
This trial process had to be repeated 
nearly a dozen times before it could 
be said that the keys were sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Their next consideration was, 
when the robbery should take place ; 
and thongh money passed along the 
line often enough, they repeatedly 
deferred the attempt till such an 
opportunity should occur as would 
repay them sufficiently well for all 
their trouble and expense. The four 
confederates arranged that two hun- 
dredweights of gold would be as 
much as they could carry; and a 
quantity of shot of equal weight was 
procured, and put into leather bags, 
so as to replace the stolen gold. 
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Tester, the clerk, was also appointed 
to meet them at a particular station, 
and bring back some of the plunder 
to London. Agar and Pierce were 
to travel in the same train with 
Burgess, the guard, who was to give 
them the signal at the station when 
a proper opportunity had arrived. 
The two chief confederates, Agar 
and Pierce, disguised themselves 
with wigs, and cloaks, and carpet- 
bags, and actually masqueraded thus 
at the station seven times before 
Burgess gave the signal that the 
opportunity had arrived. First-class 
tickets were then procured by the 
two, and Pierce immediately seated 
himself in a carriage; but Agar, 
watching his chance, leaped into the 
guards’ van, where he was hidden 
by Burgess. 

As soon as the train had started, 
Agar commenced operations, and 
opening an iron safe, took from it a 
wooden box, fastened by iron bands, 
and sealed. The iron he displaced 
with pincers, and with wedges forced 
the lid. From this box four bars of 
gold were taken ; one was placed in 
the bag that Tester was to be in 
waiting at Reigate to receive; the 
other three were placed in the 
carpet-bag which Agar had with 
him. After passing Reigate, Agar 
opened another box, which was 
found to contain American gold 
coins. ‘These were also taken out. 
Both these boxes were filled up with 
bags of shot, fastened and sealed, 
materials for which purposes Agar 
had with him, and they were then 
returned to the safe. He then 
opened another safe, from a box in 
which he took as many small bars 
of gold as he thought he had suffi- 
cient shot-bags to replace. The 
safes were removed from the train at 
Folkestone, while the confederates 
proceeded on with it to Dover. 

The next object was now to get 
back to London ; and they first pro- 
ceeded to an hotel, where they 


arranged their further proceedings. 
While supper was preparing for 
them, Agar took a short walk by the 
sea, and there sank his hammer and 
other tools, which he had with him. 
The waiter having left the room, 
after supper, for a short time, they 
took the opportunity of fastening 
their bags below their cloaks, so that 
they might not be seen. On arriving 
at the London station again—Bur- 
gess happened to be the guard on 
this train also—they hired a cab, 
which they rode in so far on their 
way, then changed it for another, 
which they also left before they 
reached their rendezvous, so that 
they might not be traced. At 
Pierce’s house the bulk of the stolen 
gold was deposited, so much of it 
as was easily disposable they took at 
once to the Haymarket, end sold ; 
here they also met with Tester, and 
received from him the bar of gold 
which he had got at Reigate. 

The ingenious plan was now com- 
pleted ; but their skill was yet to be 
tried in the disposal of the stolen 
property. The American gold coins 
being first got rid of, Pierce and 
Agar hired a horse and cart, and 
conveyed the gold bars to Cam- 
bridge Villas, where the latter lived. 
Some days ‘after the transference 
had been effected, Pierce came again 
to Agar’s house, and cut off one 
hundred ounces of gold from one of 
the bars, which he sold for £3 per 
ounce, and handed over the pro- 
ceeds to Agar. The two then de- 
termined to melt down the bars into 
ingots, which they effected by erect- 
ing a furnace in one of the back 
rooms of the house, lifting some of 
the stones from the floor for the 
purpose. One of these stones was 
afterwards produced at the trial, and 
small particles of gold were seen to 
be still adhering to it. Pierce re- 
mained constantly at Agar’s house, 
only returning to his own to sleep, 
till the melting was altogether com- 
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pleted. Agar then gradually and 
cautiously proceeded to sell the 
ingots, receiving about £3 2s. 6d. 
the ounce for the gold, giving a 
commission of a sixpence or a 
shilling per ounce to the person who 
bought it of him. Agar, during this 
time, repeatedly changed his place 
of residence, and also changed his 
name to that of Adams. One day, 
while visiting Pierce, Agar met with 
Burgess, the railway-guard, and 
Tester, the clerk, and a division of 
the profits, so far as they had been 
realised, was made: Pierce, Tester, 
and Agar got £600 each, and Bur- 
gess #£,700—the total value of all 
the plunder being about £12,000, 
The skill, dexterity, and persever- 
ance with which this gigantic rob- 
bery had been planned and effected 
caused a great sensation throughout 
the country. The most clever and 
astute of the London detectives 
were completely baffled, and the 
railway directors despaired of ever 
finding out either the thieves, or 
the plan whereby the robbery had 
been carried out ; and, indeed, the 
mere fact that it had taken place 
was all that was known about it. 
Three years had elapsed before any- 
thing was discovered, and this was 
through the confession of the prin- 
cipal agent in the fraud. Agar was 
pretty well-to-do, as the saying is, 
before he entered upon this scheme 
at all; and even with the increase 
which the bullion robbery gave him, 
he was not satisfied; or if so, his 
habit of life had been such, that 
even without the pressing need of 
poverty, which impels many into 
crime, he could not refrain from 
criminal pursuits. His ability in 
this way was sufficiently shown in 
the details we have given ; an ordi- 
nary thief would very likely have 
been satisfied with obtaining the 
gold, and would have at once made 
with it ; but Agar, in substituting 


the shot-bags for it, prevented sus- 
picion at the port of shipment, and 
guarded against detection till the 
time when the boxes were opened 
at Paris. Tried, and sentenced to 
be transported for life, for a forgery 
in which he had been detected, 
Agar, before his trial, handed over 
to Pierce the sum of £3000, to be 
invested by him for the benefit of a 
female who had lived with Agar as 
his wife. Pierce, however, appro- 
priated this money to himself, and 
refused to share it with the woman 
for whose sole benefit he had re 
ceived it. Notice of this, by some 
means, was conveyed to Agar, who 
at once took steps to be revenged 
upon Pierce for this breach of faith ; 
and he communicated with the 
authorities, revealing the whole of 
the circumstances regarding the 
great bullion robbery, which had 
astonished everybody by the magni- 
tude of the prize that rewarded the 
robbers, and the ingenuity by which 
it had been effected. ‘The whole of 
the parties, who, no doubt, by this 
time, were congratulating themselves 
that they had fairly outrun the de- 
tectives—were apprehended, tried, 
and sentenced to various periods of 
banishment ; and thus the whole 
scheme, carefully planned and dex- 
terously executed, and as carefully 
and craftily concealed, was brought 
to light through a breach of faith on 
the part of one of the actors in the 
plot. Had it not been for this, we 
might have been tantalised by the 
mystery to this day. The whole 
affair is a melancholy instance of 
perverted skill and ability, com- 
bined with foresight and persever- 
ance—nothing being left to accident 
—worthy of a better purpose, and 
shows what a professional spirit and 
thorough organisation is occasionally 
brought to bear in the furtherance of 
criminal designs by modern thieves. 
W. T. D. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FRED COURTNEY'S WOOING. 


M ¥84's precipitate retreat from 
the generous abode of Mr. 
Courtney had been taken without 
any forethought of the future—with 
but the wild desire of hiding herself 
from her brother’s anger; and not 
till her strength was exhausted did 
it force itself upon her that her 
position was, if anything, more de- 
plorable than on the terrible night 
on which she had been snatched 
from the very jaws of death. She 
fancied she still gazed upon the 
river; that mysterious voices from 
out its depths called to her, chanting 
in dirge-like strains of the rest, the 
recc§ rest, to be found upon its weedy 
e 
She was certainly unconscious 
whither she was going, yet her 
steps, as though self-guided, pursued 
the way to the house where she had 
last lodged ; and when before it she 
~~ paused, wistfully glancing at the 
window of the small parlour she had 
called hers. A kindly face peep- 
ing from it was hastily withdrawn at 
sight of the wanderer, to make its 
reappearance in a.moment at the 
door ; and its owner, weeping be- 
twixt joy at Myra’s safety and sorrow 
for her haggard looks, rushed out 
and fairly carried her into the 
house. 
“My poor child,” sobbed the 
gentle-hearted Mrs. ’ Morris, as she 
placed her in an arm-chair, ‘‘ How 
I have wondered what was become 


of you! I have been seeking every- 
where, and as no one could tell me 
anything about you, it came into 


shape into language the fear she had 
formed : Myra knew perfectly what 
it was, and shuddered. 

“If you had only written a line 
or two, just to say you were well, I 
should have felt satisfied,” pursued 
the landlady, with mild reproach. 
“Why did you not do that ?” 

“ Because,” cried Myra, giving 
unchecked flow to her tears, “I can 
think of no cares or griefs but my 
own ; because I am a wicked, sel- 
fish creature.” 

Startled by the violence of her 
regret, Mrs. Morris endeavoured to 
calm her, and wanted to go off to 
prepare her something to eat. 

“ No, no—don’t !” pleaded Myra: 
“T have no money to pay you with, 
and must not stay. Oh! what could 
have brought me back; why did 
you make me come in? If I die 
from exposure, Or starvation, it won’t 
be suicide.” 

“Tt will, while you have friends 
who would. help you.” 

“Friends,” murmured Myra to 
herself; “where are my friends? 
I have lost all for one, and he—oh; 
it is hard to bear.” 

By much persuasion Myra was 
brought to lay aside her bonnet, and 
reconcile herself to remain at least 
a little while; and her landlady 
having retired to procure her some 
refreshment, she took from her 
pocket the book Fred had forced 
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upon her. It opened at the fly- 
leaf, and disclosed the ten-pound 
note. Her first feeling was one of 
simple wonderment how it came 
there; her second of thankfulness, 
that was soon superseded by one of 
offended dignity. Yes, destitute as 
she was, to receive money from a 
stranger mortified her sensibilities, 
the more particularly as she reflected 
that the donor was, by sex and 
age, the last person from whom she 
ought to receive a gift of this nature. 
How lightly he must think of her! 
and yet, from the delicate manner 
in which he had conferred the as- 
sistance, the respectful consideration 
he had personally shown her, she 
was not justified in thus imagining. 
He had acted merely in a spirit of 
benevolence ; why should she, then, 
misunderstand his good intention or 
spurn his kindness ? 

She looked out into the street, 
desolate amidst turmoil, the roads 
sloppy, the air misty, the sky over- 
cast; then back to the neat little 
parlour, with its flowing white cur- 
tains, bright carpet, and cheerful 
paper. The contrast formed a strong 
argument against returning the 
money—an argument aided by the 
physical debility which was fast 
creeping over her. It was certainly 
no occasion for the exercise of ultra- 
scrupulousness ; and partly explain- 
ing to Mrs. Morris how she became 
possessed of the note, she gave it to 
her to change. 

The question that next occupied 
her was, what she should do in her 
altered circumstances. Did she 
continue to live as Mrs. Morris’s 
lodger, she must soon be reduced 
to the same straits as before ; it was 
therefore imperative that some active 
course be speedily adopted. Should 
she return to Bencarn—to Gerald ? 
The very idea made the blood 
bound with fresh activity through 
her veins—oh, to see him again ! 
The want, so intense and continual, 


had nearly maddened her before, 
and could she neglect to go now 
the power was placed in her hands ? 
It seemed that he would never come 
—never so much as write ; yes, she 
would set off to-morrow. 

What bliss have we not all pro- 
mised ourselves to-morrow? ‘That 
is the time when hope breaks the 
bondsman’s fetters; gives to the 
ailing, health ; the poor, riches ; the 
lowly, greatness; the miserable, 
contentment; but no sooner does 
the to-morrow become merged in 
to-day than the mind shifts its ex- 
pectations to the coming time, and 
still for ever man talks of what he 
will be or do to-morrow. 

Myra’s to-morrow, in which she 
trusted to receive, in spite of past 
neglect, fresh assurances of faith 
from Gerald’s lips, brought with it 
severe illness, For many days and 
nights the destroying angel hovered 
around her bed, exulting in the 
expectation of victory ; but great as 
was her danger, and gloomy as were 
Myra’s own presentiments, she was 
spared to watch over her new-born 
babe. How different her feeling in 
gazing upon the hapless innocent, 
from the fond exultation she would 
have experienced had a father’s 
smile rested upon it—a husband’s 
kiss repaid her pangs! yet, notwith- 
standing the strong sense of shame 
which would not permit her to look 
upon the infant without an internal 
groan, a sentiment of affection, that 
was stronger than maternal instinct, 
a mighty passion awoke within her, 
seeming to incorporate her existence 
with its little life. She would 
scarccly suffer it to be removed 
from her arms to be dressed ; would 
fix her eyes upon the nurse as she 
twisted it about with an eager, 
hungry look; and when it was re- 
stored to her, press it to her bosom 
with a vehemence that had some- 
thing fierce in it. But though toa 
common sight this new love filled 
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her soul, there was 2 flame more 
vital still, whose unextinguishable 
beams deadened all lesser ones, as 
the sun quenches fire. The desire, 
so potent and irrepressible, to see 
Gerald gnawed her very _heart- 
strings ; she felt that her reason de- 
pended upon it. 

Perhaps the passionate emotion 
by which Myra’s brain was fed re- 
tarded her recovery, for instead of 
gradually approaching to convales- 
cence, she was, if anything, weaker 
as time advanced ; and nearly six 
weeks elapsed from her child’s birth 
ere she was enabled to leave her 
chamber. Glad to breathe a purer 
air than that she had been so long 
confined in, the invalid threw up 
the sash directly she entered the 
parlour, drawing her chair close to 
the window. Although her face 
was pale and inanimate, it was 
more than beautiful to the fancy 
of young Courtney, who happened 
to be passing opposite the house. 

He had not known her a year ago, 
when the romantic longings and 
visionary effusions of the  girl’s 
slumbering heart gave to her ex- 
pression a far more enthralling, if a 
less spiritual, attraction. It was 
on this occasion that Fred dis- 
covered the place of her retreat ; 
and, fearful of agitating her, he 
commanded himself sufficiently to 
go upon his way, instead of stop- 
ping to speak. As Myra continued 
in her place at the window, the 
thought recurred to her, that on ex- 
actly such a night she and Gerald 
had exchanged their first love vows ; 
the sky that canopied the earth 
then was of the like deep blue, 
“the atmosphere impregnate with the 
hum of insects, the languid heat 
just the same. The same, too, 
were the fates probably of thou- 
sands; but hers—how great the 
change in it! From that time 
She was led to the one of their 
first meeting, the slightest incident 


associated with which she remem- 
bered, all the wild thoughts that 
engaged her as she journeyed to her 
old friend Mrs. Masters. Then 
had she said, Let me have supreme 
pleasure, even at the expense of su- 
preme pain, rather than my life be 
one scene of dull contentment ; and 
so it was decreed. Too late was it 
to regret the choice she had made, 
too late to turn in pleading desire 
after her lost tranquillity. 

As the still atmosphere wrapped her 
round in a loving embrace, and the 
stars came out, one by one, in the 
changed sky, filling her with plea- 
surable awe by the unfathomable 
mystery of their origin and purpose, 
the tumult of her mind was stayed, 
and peace—the peace of nature— 
stole upon her, lulling her pain to 
melancholy. 

The next evening, as is, by no 
means, uncommon in an English 
summer, was neither warm nor 
cloudless, and more calculated to 
produce influenza than day-dreams ; 
so Myra, in the twilight, sat near 
the hearth, professedly at work on 
a little frock. Behind her, shaded 
at once from light and observation, 
was a bassinet where the baby lay 
in an uneasy slumber. It had been 
ailing the last few days, and every 
five minutes or so, Myra would get 
up to look at it and listen to its 
fitful breathing. When she had 
resumed her seat for perhaps the 
twentieth time, the growing dark- 
ness that shrouded her form giving 
a darker lustre to her hair, a deeper 
depth to her mournful eyes, the 
shadow of a man suddenly rose be- 
fore her. 

Quicker than speech or motion 
came the glad thought that it was 
Gerald who stood before her, and 
his name fell from her lips like a 
startled cry. There was a gushing 
accent of love and joy in her tone, 
as well as amazement, which was 
discerned with painful clearness by 
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her visitor—Fred Courtney. He 

had looked in at the open door, and 

seeing her in that sweet, meditative 

attitude, drew near that he might 

“hy the gratification of watching 
er. 

On recognising him, a burning 
flush suffused her neck and face, and 
she was rooted to her chair. Fred, 
too, was greatly embarrassed, and 
the first intelligible words he could 
bring out were— 

“ Bella has been so very anxious 
about you, she feared you were ill.” 

“T have been,” returned Myra 
absently; and again a rush of 
colour surged to her cheek. A little 
while, however, and she dared to 
look at Fred, to ask him to sit. 
down; and then came inquiries 
about dear Bella. and Mr. Courtney. 
She was so sorry they had per- 
mitted themselves to grieve on her 
account. 

“ But whatever their affliction at 
your unprotected state, it could not 
equal mine,” said he, with a tremble 
in his strong voice. 

There was an expression of quiet 
surprise in Myra’s features as she 
bent forward to the speaker, but 
nothing more ; nothing to show that 
she possessed any definite conscious- 
ness of the worship that dwelt in his 
rapt gaze. 

“No,” he resumed with added 
fervour, “not Bella, who I think 
regards you as a sister, could know 

the torments that preyed upon me.” 

She was beginning to obtain a 
glimmering of what was coming, and 
moved restlessly in her chair. 

“You are very good to take so 
much interest in me,” said she. “I 
am more obliged both to you and 
Miss Stewart than I can find words 
to express, and wish there were a 
way open for me to prove my grati- 
tude.” 

“There is !” cried Fred impulsive- 
ly. ‘Come back to the home your 

esertion has made wretched. Myra. 


I cannot be satisfied without your 
continual presence ; every moment 
since you left the craving has grown 
upon me to earn something beyond 
your gratitude, or even esteem. My 
father consents—wishes you to pe- 
come his daughter.” 

“The first was the fitter word,” 
answered Myra, too bewildered to 
comprehend what she said. “ He is 
persuaded into agreeing to what you 
think would make your happiness, 
but he cannot truly desire you should 
marry one who has received charity 
from his hands.” 

“Don’t use that word; it is de- 
grading to one like you, whom 
princes might be proud to serve.” 

No shallow compliment was this 
intended for: to Fred, with his en- 
thusiastic admiration for beauty in 
its every form, his profound sympathy 
for misfortune, Myra was the type of 
all that was lovely in nature, or piti- 
able in distress. . 

She was assured of the genuine- 
ness of his affection, and while dis- 
regarding the speaker, his tender 
tones vibrated her inmost nerve ; 
they seemed a repetition of the old 
praises she had so gloried in. Com- 
passion alone could she award to 
Fred ; her heart was wholly occu- 
pied, if not with a living reality, by 
a throbbing memory. 

“T cannot bear that you should 
talk as you do,” faltered she, with a 
terrible effort ; “I am unworthy of 
your kind thoughts.” She paused, 
her voice here being choked by 


emotion, and bowed her head upon | 


the table. 

To Fred, though the idea appeared: 
treasonous, there was something of 
remorse in her look and manner, 
that made him stand still with a 
chilling sense of foreboding, instead 
of bending over the drooping head 
with soothing words. She shed no 
tears, but he heard a great sob escape 
her, whose plaintiveness was all the 


more touching because he had ob- © 


| 
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served the, powerful. restraint she 
hitherto had put upon herself. 

What was he left to suppose ; did 
she love him, or would she ever do 
so? As he watched her, pondering 
at the same time, whether he should 
leave it for her to break the heavy 
silence, it was disturbed by the 
infant’s feeble cry. In an instant, 
the mother rose in Myra’s breast 
above the woman; shame was for 
the time forgotten—her companion’s 
very being; and rising hastily she 
took up the babe, straining it to her 
with passionate devotion. 

No possibility was there of the 
scared spectator mistaking the rela- 
tionship existing between nurse and 
nurseling ; was ever such an embrace 
not maternal bestowed upon a child ? 
It was a frightful shock to him, and 
as he backed to his seat every bone 
in his body was as if disjointed and 
rattling with palsy. 

The baby’s cry subdued, its mother 
remembered what had gone before— 
had leisure to guess at what was 
stirring in Fred’s mind. She, how- 
ever, wanted the courage to confront 
his inquiry. 

“You are married, then,” said he 
in a husky voice. ‘‘ Was that the 
cause of your friend’s disapproval, 
and your leaving home ?” 

An inarticulate murmur broke 
from Myra’s_tightly-pressed lips, 
which he took to mean, “yes.” 
“Oh, if you had told us,” he exclaim- 
ed, with a mixture of bitterness in 
his sorrow, “ how much misery might 
have been saved !” 

“It was a secret,” returned she, 
gathering strength with the convic- 


- tion of his false belief. ‘ Won’t you 


let it be so still?’ And her face, 
glowingly bright a moment back, 
assumed its delicate paleness, and 
sad reserve. With readiness he 
promised, for yet he would have 
done anything she asked him, if 
only to prove that his love was not 


altogether refined selfishness, as ‘love 


too frequently is. He would strive 
to endure the thought that his solici- 
tude was unessential to her welfare, 
and be grateful that she was not the 
forlorn creature he had imagined. 
Where, though, was her husband? 
Why, if she had legal claim upon the 
protection of her lover, had_ she 
wished to fly from life and him? 
Was it her husband she expected, 
when, with such overpowering de- 
light, she pronounced the name of 
Gerald at his entrance? If so, he 
felt he should like to stand twenty 
paces from him, with a pistol aimed 
in direct line with his heart; but 
following this vindictive thirst was 
the determination to conquer it for 
Myra’s sake. 

He raised his eyes from their 
downward cast, and again a wild 
spirit of hatred rose within him on 


perceiving with what absorbing love - 


she caressed her child. Although, 
in general, he had no aversion to 
babies (which is the best that can 
be said of most young men), he 
glared upon this one, smiling in its 
sleep, as if he could willingly 
smother it. He could not help de- 
testing everything that served to 
separate him from his idol, of whom 
he had thought, one little hour ago, 
“She is alone in the world, with 
none in whom to take interest ; all 
her heart will therefore be mine.” He 
saw plainly enough new that it was 
given entirely to others—to a man 
who, he conjectured, held her in 
indifference—a babe unable to 
spond to her tenderness, heedless of 
her sacrifices. It was extremely 
hard to endure—impossible, so long 
as he continued in the presence of 
her who created his torment; so, 
trying to soften down the abruptness 
of his farewell by a feigned smile, 
she took his leave. 

“T don’t think myself vain,” he 


muttered, when clear of the house,, 


and bravely battling with his weak; 
ness, “but ‘wo refusals in a 
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would take the conceit out of any 
man. Perhaps I ought, a year ago, 
to have proposed to Bella; she 
would have had me then, and I 
should have been prevented falling 
in love with Myra. Falling in love! 
how common and meaningless the 
phrase sounds! I would have run 


“myself through with a dagger to have 


ensured her a day’s happiness ; and 
she will forget my very existence a 
week hence—perhaps is this mo- 
ment longing to see Aim—her hus- 
band,— yes, her husband; me re. 
peat it, and get accustomed to the 
word. Oh, it is very bitter! though 
for one thing I may thank heaven— 
my father can learn no more than I 
choose to tell him.” 

On hearing the street-door close 
after her visitor, Myra’s constrained 
excitement broke loose in an ejacu- 
— that was part pain, part re- 

ief. 

“O God! what a vile hypocrite 
Iam!” she cried. “ How could I 
let him carry away such a delusion, 
yet how confess the truth? And I 
was ashamed of you, my darling,” 
she moaned forth, in strains of 
agonised regret : “‘ yes, on recollect- 
ing what I had seemed to him, I 
almost wished you dead. ‘The first 
trial is the greatest ; I will never 
more dream of disowning you, my 
sweet baby. No, no! your mother’s 
affection shall be as enduring to you 
as to——” 

She could not conclude; her 
utterance was smothered by sobs. 
“Would Fred come again?” she 
thought, as she calmed somewhat. 
He might, and bring Bella with 
him. In this case he must inevit- 
ably discover that she was not mar- 
ried, and had let him believe a lie. 
Qh, that she were able to get away, 


far away, alike from the pity of the. 


charitable and the scorn of the 
proud! Her landlady, coming into 
the room to offer her services in 
nursing the baby, was quick to ob- 


serve how she was drooping ; and 
after many unsuccessful attempts to: 
draw her into chat, asked, in the 
hope of cheering her spirits, if she 
should read to her. 

“As you please,” was Myra’s. 
languid answer. There being no- 
thing more readable than a news- 
paper in the room, Mrs. Morms. 
took it up, saying, that as it was an 
old one, it was more likely to con- 
tain something of interest. Her 
ideas of interest differed, probably, 
from Myra’s ; for while, with much 
gusto, she ran over the evidence in 
a murder case, her companion sat 
with fingers drumming upon her 
knee, and her features expressive 
more of sorrowful retrospection than 
horror or curiosity. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Morris, as 
she ended the report, “one can’t 
thoroughly enter into these things 
unless you know a little about the 
parties concerned, or the place 
where the crime was committed. 
‘Embezzlement by a government 
clerk,’” she resumed, reading— 
“don’t care to look at that. ‘A 
woman dying of starvation ; those 
things make me shudder though — 
God knows, they are common 
enough. Ah! here is news for you, 
if Bencarn is your home, as I be- 
lieve you told me.” 

“What is it?” cried Myra, com- 
pletely roused, and gazing at her 
impatiently. ‘‘ Who is it about ?” 

“A Mr. Cleveland; the name 
may be familiar to you ?” 

“Gerald Cleveland?” panted 
Myra, her colour leaving and re- 
turning rapidly. 

“No, ‘John; but I will read it 
out. ‘Last night, at his residence, 
Springfield, Bencarn, Mr. John 
Cleveland, aged fifty-nine.’ ” 

“ Dead! Let me look at it.” 

And not until she had gone over 
the short announcement many times. 


could Myra fancy it true that 


Gerald’s uncle was no more, and he 


‘ 
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was left free. When, however, con- 
viction forced itself upon her, and 
the shock had subsided, she deter- 
mined, against all previous scruples 
and present obstacles, to go to Ben- 
carn. 

Early next morning she started, 
having borrowed from Mrs. Morris 
the money for the journey, and 
before noon stood, with her baby in 
her arms, on the spot where she had 
parted from Gerald three months 
since, 


CHAPTFR XV. 
A STRANGE DISCLOSURE. 


In order to detail what had trans- 
pired at Springfield, during the time 
spent by Myra in Liverpool, it is 
necessary to go back to the evening 
following her departure. 

To rest after along ramble Esther 
betook herself to a summer arbour 
at the end of a long winding avenue, 
and influenced by the beauty of the 
sea and weather fell into musing. 
There was a softness in the abstrac- 
tion of her brown eyes, a sweet pen- 
siveness around her lips that ac- 
corded well with her attitude of indo- 
lent repose, and would to a romancing 
spectator have been suggestive of 
the pleasing torments of love. She 
was thinking of Gerald, it is certain, 
though imore in his connection with 
Paul than for himself. A hundred 
wonders chased through her brain 
concerning the length and manner 
of their acquaintance, the appear- 
ance of her unknown aunt and other 
cousins, and with these wonders 
floated half-formed wishes to share 
Gerald’s secret, and show to her 
hitherto neglected relatives that she 
wished them well. But Esther, 
being naturally docile and obedient, 
quickiy repelled the whisper of incli- 
nation to put to naught her father’s 
commands, by seeking intercourse 
with those whose existence he would 


have kept from her. Thus,. driven 

from one subject of reflection, she 
was brought anew to Gerald, who 
wasgreatlyraised in her favour by his 

supposed kindness to the Neville’s. 

There was, however, little likelihood 
of her magnifying him into an idol. 

She was no hero worshipper ; to be 
that one must be deeply imbued with 
the spirit of imagination ; for alas ! 
divested of fictitious glory, the high- 
est greatness sinks to common man- 
hood ; steadfast and mild, Esther was 
incapable of glowing with divine fire 
at the narration of lofty deeds or of 
filling up the blanks between with 
purposes of yet grander achievement. 
In reading of patriots and poets, 
preachers and warriors, she did not 
in her enthusiasm indignantly reject 
the intrusive notion that, while in 
one particular they were illustrious, 
they were in others little or infamous. 

Her regard for truth was so profound 
that the real was never painful to 
her. She could bear to see her his- 
torical favourites divested, by the 
searching touch of investigation, of 
every noble attribute, rather than 
risk awarding an unmerited esteem. 
This instinctive clinging to fact, let 
it be ever so damaging’ to the pic- 
turesqueness of tradition or indivi- 
dual character, necessarily caused 
her to slight many qualities that the 
mass of mankind delight to pay 
homage to. The highest efforts of 


wit or imagination could win from. 


her but scanty praise unless allied to 
a lofty object. Without earnestness 
she regarded all the gifts of genius 
as snares to their possessors and de- 
lusions to the world. . The founda- 
tion of her approval or affection 
must be dedief. Hence it was that 
she had successfully resisted Gerald’s 
endeavours to win -her. She ac- 
knowledged his'talents, and admired. 
the energy and concentration of will 
that circumstances occasionally re- 
vealed in him ; but the one perplex- 


ing inquiry remained long unsolved 
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Is he trustworthy ? she was unable 
to declare him anything contrary to 
what he strove to appear in her 
sight ; there was no apparent incon- 
sistency in his nature. In fact, he 
he was too much of a piece—in or- 
der to appear natural to sucha close 
observer of Esther, he should have 
suffered his weakness to come to 
light now and then. For a woman 
to attempt analysing the mind of 
a clever man is at all times danger- 
ous, the more especially if the stu- 
dent and the object of study are 
both young. As a matter of course, 
Esther came after a time to forget 
the odious suspicion that Gerald was 
assuming a disposition apart from his 
genuine self, and while the distress- 
ing fancy that she hated him had 
worn out, the opposite one strength- 
ened fast. 

“Ts it possible that I do love 
him ?” she murmured aloud, with a 
pretty petulance, exceedingly unlike 
her usual gravity. ‘I am ashamed 
to suspect it, and yet I should not 
have given my affection unwished 
for—yes, I think he loves me.” 

“Think !” exclaimed an impas- 
sioned voice close to her ; “ how can 
you doubt ?” 

She did not turn her head towards 
the speaker, on the contrary averted 
it, for the tones were the same that 
often made her placid heart palpitate 
as afterarace. It beat now furiously, 
and her clear, pale skin changed to 
a damask hue. 

Gerald glided to her side, and lay- 
ing his hand upon her shoulder, said 
softly, “Esther!” She started at his 
touch, and the rushing tide of colour 
went down more quickly than it had 
risen, as with a jerk she shook off 
his hand, and springing up, darted 
from: the arbour along the avenue, 
as though pursued by a legion of 
fiends. 

_ Wholly taken by surprise, Gerald 
made no attempt to follow her, but 
threw himself upon the seat she had 


vacated to allay the fever of his 
blood by thought. The passion en- 
gendered so soon after his instal- 
ment at Springfield, and which 
Esther’s coldness really fostered, 
while it seemed to quench, now 
burstforth like smothered fire. Every 
reason heretofore existing in defiance 
of his love was swept away in the 
edying circle of excitement, as straw 
in a whirlpool. He had succeeded 
in making an impression upon the 
Diana-like beauty; the icicle was 
thawed at last. In this triumphant 
reflection, every other was forgotten : 
his uncle’s certain opposition, his 
own dependence ; even the deceived 
Myra were shadowy obstacles in 
the joy of his new discovery. On 
calming down a little, he remem- 
bered she, his sworn love, would ex- 
pect to see him to-morrow ; but to 
leave home ow was what he had 
not the remotest intention of doing. 
He would go in a few days, or write ; 
it was immaterial just at present 
which he determined upon. 

His proud exultation might have 
been weakened somewhat could he 
have read the fluctuations of Esther’s 
soul. When sure that her steps 
were not tracked, she had, instead of 
going into the house, hurried into a 
sheltered spot in the plantation of 
pines, placing herself upon a grassy 
knoll beneath their unbrageous shel- 
ter. 

“What have I done?” she cried 
plaintively ; ‘ how hopelessly have I 
compromised myself! Why is it that 
I shrink from the tokens of his affec- 


tion, yet yield my spirit to his in- 


fluence? Love is all trust; what I 
feel is fascination, such, perhaps, as 
that which brings the bird whirling 
down from its bough into the fangs 
of the snake. His fondness is a 
chain ; it keeps me to him, but frets 
and chafes me like an iron fetter. 
How can I see or speak to him after 
this ?” 

It was an hour or more before 
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Esther ventured from the hiding- 
place, so fearful was she of meeting 
her cousin ; but she made her way 
into the drawing-room  uninter- 
ruptedly, and there, to her great 
relief, found only her father, who 
bade her read to him. As she was 
thus occupied, Cerald came in, and 
though she could command her 
voice sufficiently to go on, the hand 
that held the book trembled percep- 
tibly. 

“That will do, Esther,” said her 
father, when she came to the end of 
the chapter. She paused instantly, 
keeping her eyes still fixed upon the 
page, without, in truth, so much as 
an effort to comprehend the meaning 
of the words, that danced before her 
eyes as motes in sunbeams, 

Approaching to where she sat, 
Gerald asked what she was read- 
ing, whereupon, to avoid answering, 
she held the volume that he might 
see. 

“Do you like it?” he continued, 
determined to make her speak, and, 
if possible, look at him. 

“Yes—I hardly know!” Her man- 
ner was pitiably embarrassed, and 
beneath her long drooping lashes her 
cheeks glowed fiercely. So, not to try 
her farther, he took the book from 
her with a quiet smile, and set to ex- 
amine that much-neglected_ portion 
of most books, the preface. 

If Esther was vexed with him, she 
was more so with herself, knowing 
how her face was flushing beneath 
his furtive gaze ; and,\hastily rising, 
she walked to the window. He 
secretly enjoyed her confusion, but 
gave up his attempts to attract her 
attention, being perfectly satisfied 
that her avoidance was the result of 
maiden timidity. Sometimes she 
would court his notice, and delight 
in encountering his glance ; he must 
be patient till these signs of matured 
affection were revealed, nor endea- 
‘vour to force her love too early into 
bloom. As yet he saw silent hom- 


age would be more congenial to her 
than open worship. 

Throughout the evening, to Es- 
ther’s notions interminable, she 
was careful not to address Gerald, 
nor, except when his face was 
turned from her, did she dare give 
herself the liberty of looking at any- 
thing but the ground. 

Mr. Cleveland was very fond of 
chess, for he was a good player, and 
he and his obliging nephew having 
finished their usual game, the latter 
challenged Esther to a battle, which 
she discreetly declined, and seizing 
the novel she had been before en- 
gaged with, asked her father if she 
should go on with it. He consented 
readily enough, not that he cared as 
much for the story as to hear her 
read. There was no theatrical strain- 
ing after effect with her, she read 
simply and distinctly, above all, 
Jfeelingly. The subject of the tale 
turned upon a common event both 
in real and fictitious history. A 
young girl, reared amidst indulgence 
and display, was, through the sudden 
death of her foster-mother, cast upon 
the world completely destitute. No 
will having been made, the property 
was divided amongst the lady’s re- 
lations, for whom she was regardless ; 
while Emeline, the cherished plant of 
her fond care, without the capacity 
for labour, or the moral energy which 
would teach her to endure privation, 
had, besides beggary, to bear the con- 
tempt ever bestowed on degraded 
favourites. . 

Unpretending as was the plan, it 
was so ably conducted that the 
most passive hearer could hardly 
fail to be concerned in the gentle - 
heroine’s fate ; and even from Mr. 
Cleveland, whose astuteness gene- 
rally prevented him from apprecia- 
ting aught that pertained to the 
imagination, it elicited positive ap- 
proval. Gerald, while he made a 
comment now and then upon-the 
progress of the story, was too full of 
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thought to follow it attentively, and 
caught at intervals the melodious 
flow of his cousin’s accents with a 
delight apart from their meaning. 

Ordinarily he retired to his private 
room or study sometime before 
going to bed; but to-night, when 
he left the father and daughter, 
about ten o’clock, it was to read in 
the library adjoining; where, had he 
chosen to listen, he could catch 
every word of the conversation— 
nay, obtain through the partly-open 
door a full view of Esther as she sat, 
with dignified erectness, in her high- 
backed chair. 

“T thought you were a good deal 
interested in the novel, papa,” said 
she, after the lapse of a short space, 
feeling herself called upon to say 
something. 

“Yes,” rejoined he, musingly ; 
“particularly so for me.” Then 
added shortly :—“ Esther, were I to 
die suddenly, you would be in a like 
situation to Emeline in the story.” 

She gave a look of mild surprise, 
answering, “I know that what is 
called your real estate -is Gerald’s, 
by nght of heirship ; but little con- 
versant as I am with law, I believe 
personal property always descends 
from parents to children.” 

“ You are right; and yet, I repeat, 
that should I die without leaving a 
will, you would be penniless—a de- 
pendent upon Gerald. Would you 
wish that ?” 

This second mention of his name 
aroused the young man’s attention ; 
he raised his head, and, with his 
face directed towards the door, 
waited attentively for Esther’s reply. 
He saw the gesture of alarm which 
accompanied it, and noted with 
what decisive firmness it was de- 
livered. 

“No, indeed, I should not.” 
And a sparkle that had assuredly 
less in it of love than dislike shot 
from beneath his frowning brows. 

“TI don’t understand you in the 


least, dear papa,” said the girl, 
gazing at him in perplexed inquiry. 

“No; it is not likely you should. 
A few words will make the matter 
clear. Esther, I am about to tell 
you a secret,—a secret from all the: 
world except one.” 

She was all ears directly ; and 
Gerald, equally upon the alert, 
moved noiselessly to the door. 

“‘T have never been unkind to 
you—have I, Esther? I mean, you 
have no reason to complain of any 
want of care.” 

“Oh, no, papa ! you are extremely 
kind to me, especially since——” 

** Since Willie’s death? Yes ; be- 
fore that time I confess you did not 
claim a full share of my affection ; 
but you don’t love me any the less 
now for that, I hope.” 

His manner, so mournfully, ten- 
derly earnest, was altogether new to. 
his daughter, who was bewildered 
and pained, as with eager warmth 
she assured him she had never been 
jealous of their dear Willie, nox 
thought his conduct to herself diffe- 
rent to what it should be. 

“You think, then, my dear girl, 
that no father could have done more 
for you.” 

“Certainly; and I ever shall 
think so. Oh, tell me quickly, what. 
mystery is enshrouded in your 
speech ?” 

A pause ensued, long enough for 
both Esther and Gerald to puzzle 
themselves as to the nature of the 
coming disclosure, when, with an 
abruptness that occasioned them to 
leap to their feet with amazement, 
Mr. Cleveland said— 

“ The mystery is this : you are not 
my child !” 

Too much confused to articulate,, 
Esther, with blank countenance and 
dilated eyes, continued to stare at: 
him ; and ere she could command: 
her voice, he resumed : 

“You would ask if Willie was my 
son and your brother? He was.” 
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“But my father,—who, 
is he?” 

Mr. Cleveland gave a gulp, com- 
menced, faltered, and began again : 

“ Well, really, it was wrong in me 
to broach the subject, for the facts 
are not very pleasant; but I have 
been led into the confession un- 
awares. You must learn that your 
mother, before I saw her, attracted 
the attention ofa young nobleman, 
Viscount Glenmore. She was very 
beautiful, with golden hair like 
Willie’s, and the stateliness of a 
duchess. Her lover was only nine- 
teen (which is scarcely the age of 
wisdom), and not considering that 
her birth would exclude her from 
the circles in which he moved—that 
he might hereafter regret his rash- 
ness—he made her his wife. They 
had barely been a month married, 
’ere his father, becoming acquainted 
with the circumstance, took steps to 
annul their union, on account of the 
bridegroom being a minor ; and not 
only succeeded in that, but likewise 
in embittering his mind against 
Esther, whowas made out to have en- 
trapped him. Whether he credited 
this, or merely professed to do so, 
is hard to tell; however, he made 
no promise of ratifying your mother’s 
claim on arriving at his majority. 
The attachment on both sides had 
been the silly infatuation of girl and 
boy; and Esther, instead of de- 
livering herself up to vain regrets, 
as a fonder or a weaker woman may 
have done, yielded to the solicita- 


then, 


-tions of her father and myself, and 


gave me her hand.” 
“Then I am——” 
Esther stopped confusedly in her 


question, 


“The offspring of that unlucky 
marriage? Yes, you are Lord Glen- 
more’s daughter ; but you were not 
born till after your mother came 
here as my wife ; and every one be- 
lieved, and yet believes, you to be 
my child, except Mr. Leech, who, 


through some means or other, be- 
came acquainted with the whole his- 
tory. He is, though, to be trusted.” 

Could Mr. Cleveland, as he said 


this, have seen the expression of | 


scorn that flitted over his nephew’s 
features, his faith in the attorney 
might have undergone modification. 

“‘Now, Esther, my dear, there is. 
not the least necessity for you to 
look so serious,” remarked the old 
man, with a return to his habitual 
manner, “nor to reflect upon what 
I have told you; only you will per- 
ceive that, to avoid any chance of 
dispute in your succession to my 
personal property, I must have a 
will drawn up.” 

“ But,” objected Esther, who was: 
terribly shaken, “I have no right to 
the name of Cleveland.” 

“You have, since your mother 
was Mrs. Cleveland when you were: 
born. ‘You cannot lay claim to that 
of Glenmore.” 

“Ts he—are you aware if he is 
alive now ?” 

“T am not; neither of us ever 
troubled ourselves about him or his 
doings, and I am sure you have no 
occasion. What !” he asked, sharply, 
“are you already yearning after 
him? Cannot you regard me still 
as your parent ?” 

Avoiding to answer by words, 
Esther cast her arms about his neck, 
and kissed away his gloom. 

“Then,” he muttered gently, as 
he patted her head, “you are my 
daughter yet.” 

“Yes, in reality as in seeming ; 
let me ever remain so. You must 
not think this recital has made me 
unhappy, or altered me with re- 
spect to you ; not in the least, unless 
it be to make me love you more 
dearly ; for while I was ignorant of 
the truth, you have ever had it be- 
fore you. Oh, I can understand 
now that Willie was nearer to your 
heart !” 

There was no shadow of reproach 
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or resentment in her tones, never- 
theless Mr. Cleveland looked un- 
easy again. “Don’t talk about it,” 
he exclaimed, hastily ; “‘ we will have 
done with the topic entirely, and 
go back to the old question—the 
will, ‘To-morrow morning I intend 
Starting, the first thing, to Leech, 
and so get it off my mind. Had it 
not been for that book, I should 
have gone on trusting to the general 
supposition of our relationship. The 
dowager in the story no doubt died 
in the full conviction that her oft- 
expressed wishes would be attended 
to, and her poor Emeline pro- 
vided for; but it is ill trusting to 
chance.” 

“ Dear papa, it terrifies me to hear 
you so anxious ; it is as if you felt 
yourself in danger.” 

The “dear papa,” and the tender 
concern expressed in her look, com- 
pletely restored her companion’s 
equanimity, and he laughingly re- 
joined— 

“You are a silly little goose! 
What possible difference can it 
make to me, and it may a great 
deal to you. Often I have thought 
I would do it. I have always de- 
layed for a fitter opportunity ; truly 
it is said ‘what can be done at any 
time is never done.’ At length I 
am determined ; and if I do not die 
this night, before another I shall 
have settled upon you everything I 
have power over.” 

“T have no craving for wealth. 
You have near relatives,” put in 
Esther, timidly. 

“My sister, you mean?” said he, 
in a fury. “ No, not a shilling for 
her !—not a shilling ! Neither should 
Gerald be enriched by my death, if I 
could help it.” 

His angry vehemence _ struck 
harshly upon Esther, who gently re- 
monstrated—‘“ But your sister is, I 
suppose, in such circumstances that 
even a small sum would be useful ; 


— —~and-why speak unkindly of Gerald? 


I am sure you like him,” she con- 
cluded, with a playful smile. 

“DoT. I should feel safer if he 
were away; but somehow I can’t 
turn him out.” 

If he tried to deceive himself by 
saying that it was a sentiment of con- 
sideration towards his deceased bro- 
ther, or Gerald personally, which 
made him treat the latter with out- 
ward respect, his auditor in the next 
room was not to be thus deluded, 
and with bitter satisfaction muttered 
to himself—‘ Generosity is it that 
prevents you from withdrawing your 
support? Pshaw! it is fear. You 
dread the censure of the world, and, 
more, I have gained an ascendancy 
over your weak, grovelling nature.” 

“Don’t go to-morrow morning, 
papa,” said Esther ; “ you had better ~ 
think over it first ; besides the Pagets 
and Hardcastles are coming to din- 
ner, and you will be tired if you go 
out.” 

“Very well ; I don’t see that one 
day signifies, so we will put it off till 
Wednesday,” replied Mr. Cleveland, 
willing enough to delay a task that, 
although of such vital importance, 
most men have an aversion to per- 
form. “Yes,” he said again, “on 
Wednesday I am resolved to see 
Mr. Leech ; and in spite of the in- 
terval, my intention to make you 
sole heiress will be unchanged. I 
wish sincerely, now dear Willie is 
gone, that there were no entail, then 
you would be as rich as any woman 
in England.” 

“And so become the object of 
rapacious attention to scores of for- 
tune-hunters,” rejoined she, with a 
slight laugh. “I would rather it be 
as itis. Gerald can find more uses 
for money than I can,” 

“He shall, at least, never have 


_ the spending of yours, if I can help 


it!” thought her father. He, how- 
ever, wisely kept to himself the de- 
sign he had formed of settling all 
strictly upon Esther independent of 
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her husband, whoever he might 
prove to be. 

The discussion of the will being 
closed, Esther soon retired to her 
room to ponder over the incidents 
the last few hours had given rise to. 
With that mysterious yearning which 
near relationship produces, she clung 
to the memory of her father, whose 
title sounded so strange to her, 
whose person, character, and where- 
abouts were equally enveloped in 
darkness. She had always been de- 
clared strongly to resemble her 
mother, so was prevented from 
imagining, when she looked at her 
own reflection, that she beheld a 
trace of her other parent’s linea- 
ments. It was surely impossible 

_ Lord Glenmore could be so heartless 
or unstable as, a month after being 
wedded, to accept his freedom with 
relief. No; he must have been 
worked upon by inventions the most 
injurious to cause him thus soon to 
regret having loved. Back from 
these and similar reflections she 
came to Gerald. How was she to 
deport herself towards him in future ? 
She scarcely bestowed any conside- 

‘ration upon the will ; and what she 
did was rather to the generosity of 
her step-father than to the diverse 
prospects open to her,—on the one 
of affluence, on the other of utter 
penury. 

But if she failed to concern herself 
about the subject, Gerald did very 
considerably. Were she left an 
heiress, how many scheming mothers 
would hold out tempting invitations 
to make their homes hers! whereas 
all her personal and moral worth 
would fail to make her a prizable 
object in their eyes without gold. 
And .in portionless solitude what a 


haven of rest his love would appear ! 


how doubly desirable his friendship, 
when cast into glowing relief by the 
world’s indifference ! 

Save for the chance which made 
him a participator in his uncle’s re- 


velation, he would, in common with 
the inhabitants of Bencarn, have 
looked upon Esther as his cousin ; 
and in case of his uncle’s death, 
must have trusted exclusively to his 
powers of fascination to counteract 
the flattering assiduities paid her by 
others. Now, under the new aspect 
of affairs, his expectations took a 
stronger basis than self-confidence. 
With the assistance of the wily 
Leech, an account of Esther’s true 
origin might be raked from its ob- 
scurity; and to prove her Lord 
Glenmore’s daughter would deprive 
her at once of Mr. Cleveland’s 
wealth, and secure Gerald from the 
fear of rivalry. ¢ 

“Of what use, though,” reflected 
he, passionately, “is it to plan 
thus? By his will she can be re- 
moved as far from my wishes as if 
she were his lawful heiress, If any 
means could be adopted to retard 
his design even a month, his fear 
might vanish altogether, and death 
step in ere it became accom- 
plished.” 

Wishes multiply with the same 
overpowering rapidity as falsehoods ; 
as soon as one is formed, it is incalcu- 
lable how many may spring from it, 
and not always innocent ones ; for as 
the progenitor of unruly and impish 
children is often virtuous, so may 
the offspring of a righteous wish be 
vicious and unlicensed. From dwell- 
ing upon the joy Esther’s full love 
and confidence would impart, Ge- 
rald came to con over the event 
calculated to lead to that end—to 
wish for his uncle’s immediate 
death. At first the distinct forma- 
tion of thig terrible craving to assert 
the sway he fancied he exercised 
over his cousin, and gain possession 
of the wealth so long coveted, 
caused him to creep with guilty 
dread ; but too easily his mind be- 
came accustomed to the infamous 
desire—enlarging upon, and rioting 


in, the fruits of its fulfilment. “* Un-» 
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less I die this night,” the old man 
had said ; and Gerald, arguing that 
in two days hence, if nothing inter- 
posed for the obstruction of his pur- 
pose, he must sacrifice his new 
hopes, caught with fiendish triumph 
at the fancy that, before that time, 
the grave might ‘claim him for its 
own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DINNER PARTY AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED IT. 


NExT morning, having breakfast 
long before his usual hour, Gerald 
rode off without leaving a message 
as to the length of his absence, 
which, however, gave no sort of 
concern to Mr. Cleveland, and con- 
siderable relief to Esther. She bore 
traces of having slept little, as did 
also her father, though both were in 
their ordinary spirits. For hours he 
had been kept awake by reflections 
appertaining to his daughter’s future, 
and feeling that it rested solely in 
his hands, had come to the conclu- 
sion to waive all minor considerations, 
and at once put Esther beyond the 
reach of one description of misery— 
probably the worst, in spite of the 
sighs of sentimentalists — poverty. 
It was, to be sure, perfectly ridicu- 
lous to anticipate his end for many 
a long year; still he would go, he 
protested, directly breakfast was 
over. Esther, seeing that reflection 
would produce no effect upon him, 
made no further demur about the 
hasty disposal of the question, 
beyond reminding him that he 
would be expected to .appear in 
his best health for the reception 
of their friends. 

“Such a short walk can’t fatigue 
me in the least,” he answered gaily, 
“T never felt better, and shall 
doubtless live to see my grand-chil- 
dren grow up. What about Harry 
Paget, Esther?” 


She blushed at his directness, and 
there was a slight frown upon his 
brow as she answered with studied 
indifference: ‘Oh, he is smitten 
with Miss Hardcastle !” 

“You are a fibster to say so, 
knowing that he only flirts with her 
under the pretence that he is not 
breaking his heart on your account.” 

Again the quick colour mounted 
to Esther’s cheek, though this time 
the blush was of pleasure rather than 
the result of annoyance, for remote 
as she was from returning Harry’s 
devotion, she liked to be liked, as 
who does not ? 

Arrived at the office of Messrs, 
Leech and Milman, Mr. Cleveland 
inquired for the senior partner, and 
much jto his chagrin was informed 
that he had been called to London 
for a few days on important busi- 
ness. He hesitated awhile whether 
he should postpone the making of 
the will, thought of the desolate 
condition Esther would be in if he 
died intestate, and finally demanded 
to be shown into the private sanctum 
of Mr. Milman. 

“None of the Clevelands have 
been subject to apoplexy,” ran his 
reflections as he entered the inner 
room ; “ but for all that it will be 
safer to get the affair out of hand, 
and I really shan’t feel easy till it is 
done with.” 

A few words explained the object 
of his visit to Mr. Milman, who 
perfectly agreed with him in the 
propriety of the deed. ‘‘ You can’t 
err on the side of security, Mr. 
Cleveland,” said he, “There is so 
much quibbling in law, everything 
ought to be in black and white. 
Foolish fancy some people have, that 
making a will is conducive to their 
death ; if they would only listen to 
common sense, what misery and 
Chancery suits would be avoided !” 

“Yes, very true : incalculable mis- 
chief is caused by such timorous pro- 
crastination,” his client, 
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looking the least bit fidgety never- 
theless, as the lawyer read over the 
ominous words he had just inscribed. 
“ This is the last will and testament 
of me, John Cleveland, &c.” 

“You wish all your personal pro- 
perty to descend to your daughter,” 
repeated Mr. Milman after him, 
“and her heirs I suppose. Should 
she, however, die childless or un- 
married—” he paused for his client 
to point out what his desires were 
in that case; but he, not having 
looked so far into futurity, was un- 
prepared for the emergency; so, 
coming to his aid, the other sug- 
gested that it should fall to her hus- 
band in the first instance, and in the 
latter, be equally divided amongst 
her existing relatives, 

“No, no!” cried the old man, 
hastily, “Gerald is rich enough,” 
scouting the idea of the Neville’s al- 
together. 

“Decidedly, as you say, rich 
enough, quite rich enough,” Mr. 
Milman echoed, with evident relish. 
He never had entertained amicable 
feelings towards the new heir ot 
Springfield, and since discovering 
him to be Myra’s favoured lover, 
had hated him fiercely. 

“What am I to do with the 
money?” inquired Mr. Cleveland 
hopelessly. Although he had never 
confessed himself to be over- 
burdened with wealth for the pur- 
poses of living, he was perplexed 
how to dispose of it after his own 
needs should cease. 

“To make Esther truly my 
heiress, she ought to have the 
money entirely in her own hands,” 
he exclaimed, brightening up at the 
prospect of transferring to her a part 
of his pecuniary responsibility. “I 
don’t fear her dying before she 
comes of age, even if I go off within 
the next twelve months.” 

Accordingly a deed was executed 
to Mr. Cleveland’s entire satisfaction, 
tying his fortune strictly on Esther 


during her life time, and allowing her 
finally to bequeath it to whomsoever 
she choose. Besides his valet, to 
whom he had promised a legacy 
“for years of faitnful service,” his 
daughter was the only person men- 
tioned in the will. 

“T had better leave it with you,” 
said Mr. Cleveland, after signing his 
name, to which two clerks were 
called in as witnesses. ‘ Now,” 
continued he to himself, as he put 
on his hat to depart, “ Esther is 
surely provided for, and nothing can 
upset her rights.” 

The triumph he had effected over 
his own irresolution and the adverse 
chances of fate produced absolute 
exhilaration upon his grave, slow 
nature, an exhilaration not lost upon 
Esther, who met him as he stepped 
into the hall. 

“Is Gerald back yet,” was his 
first interrogatory. ‘No! I am 
glad to hear it; say nothing to him 
about the will, nor even mention my 
having been out,” 

She quietly acquiesced, thinking 
with him there was no necessity to 
let Gerald into the secret confided 
to her so lately. 

In dueccourse the Pagetsappeared, 


the papa solemnly dull, the mother | 


smilingly gracious, the son happy, if 
embarrassed, and Anastasia full of 
self-satisfaction and pertness. Half 
an hour was spent in broken chit- 
chat, and, on Miss Paget’s part, in 
vain waiting for Gerald. Mr. Cleve- 
land then ordered dinner to be 
served, giving his arm, in the passage 
to the dining-room, to the magnifi- 
cent Mrs. Paget, while Esther was 
escorted by Harry. He had a mo- 
a weight upon his mind, of 
which, however, he could not disbur- 
then himself, during dinner. The 
most unsentimental of widows could 
scarcely approve of an offer of mar- 
riage made between the intervals of 
and a young girl must 
inevitably be € disgusted at such a 
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proceeding. Comforting as was 
Gerald’s absence and Esther’s kind- 
ness, Harry wished very much the 
difficulty was over. He would have 
gone into the stable and mounted 
the wildest of wild horses, rather 
than say to the woman of his heart 
will you marry me! Writing would 
be easier than speaking, he at first 
thought, but conscious of his lack of 
talent for composition, he finally and 
wisely dismissed the suggestion, 
trusting wholly to the inspiration of 
love. 

The elegant trifling with the 
varied luxuries, the praises of certain 
wines and dishes, the recollections 
and criticisms that were introduced 
apropos of the sublime topic ot din- 
ing, came to an end at last; and 
Harry, as he opened the door for 
the ladies, inwardly determined not 
to listen longer than was necessary to 
the discussion of stale political ques- 
tions, but, with all celerity, to pay his 
duty to Mr. Cleveland’s excellent 
claret, and then leave for the draw- 
ing-room, where the privilege of 
speaking to Esther alone might be 
granted him. 

Ah! terrible lot to have to curse 
fate for hearkening to our wishes, 
and this was what poor Harry did 
ten minutes after the opportunity he 
had so coveted was awarded him. 
Esther forbade him to hope, and life 
accordingly seemed ended. He 
positively wondered that the stars 
should any longer retain their places 
in the firmament; they had cast 
their lustre upon him in many an 
hour of blissful reverie, and it was a 
cruelty for them to shine as brightly 
in the time of his despair. If it had 
been shown to him that there were 
millions of victims besides, bleeding 
and writhing under Cupid’s poisoned 
darts, it would not have comforted 
him the least; probably he would 
have denied the possibility of any 
‘mortal suffering the like agonies, and 
as for the insinuation that Esther’s 


brown eyes might eventually be 
eclipsed by a pair of blue ones— 
(say, Miss Hardcastle’s), he would 
have declared it the thought of a 
fiend. ‘Tell Aim, ‘Love has no gift 
so grateful as his wings ’—rank blas- 
phemy. Are broken hearts to be 
patched up like patent safes, from 
which the treasure has been rifled, 
and then labelled ‘warranted equal 
to new ?’ A thousand times no, Love 
is altogether independent of che gross 
elements of accident or fortune ; 
fading charmscannot damp itsardour, 
adversity vainly endeavours to uproot 
it ; neither absence nor time can kill 
it. It is a subtle essence of all that 
is pure and noble—unchangeable, 
eternal. Doesn’t daily experience 
prove this? don’t the newspapers 
continually offer evidence of it? 
Esther was of course inclined to 
regard Harry’s misery in its most 
tragical light, and was monstrously 
sorry for him, so much so indeed 
that she felt quite miserable herself ; 
and as the forlorn one wandered 
away to indulge in a few soothing 
comparisons of his own condition, 
with that of Tantalus, Sisyphus, 
Regulus, and some others selected 
from his classical repertory, she was 
glad to seize the moment to escape 
from the apartment. It opened by 
a French window into the garden, 
which was dark only by comparison 
with the  brilliant-lighted saloon. 
Ere she had proceeded many paces 
she beheld Gerald advancing on foot, 
and as he drew nearer, perceived a 
palor and wildness in his looks that 


she had never seen in him before. 


Her curiosity excited by his pecu- 
liarly disordered mien, Esther stood 
perfectly motionless. He did notin 
passing address her, as she half an- 
ticipated, and gave no token of re- 
cognition, unless the momentary 
flush that darkened his brow might 
be called one. 

In involuntary anxiety she turned 
her head to look after him, as he dis- 
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appeared in the shrubbery, asking 
herself with a sigh what had hap- 
pened to alter him thus. Surely she 
ought to have rejoiced at the indif- 
ference he had shown, for had she 
not been hoping he would never re- 
fer in any way to the unfortunate 
scene in the arbour ? Truly a woman’s 
heart is a very complicated instru- 
ment, and his must be a tender and 
skilful hand to produce no discord 
amidst its delicate strings, whose 
varying notes depend upon agencies 
a thousand times more fickle than 
the weather. Here Esther, who had 
spent hours in repenting the incau- 
tious utterance of her thoughts and 
the chance which made Gerald audi- 
tor to them, was now, against all 
logic, fretting herself because he did 
not take advantage of what she had 
been deploring. Again, I say, mar- 
vellous are the workings, and coun- 
ter workings of a woman’s mind ! 
On reaching his room—for thither 
Gerald had directed his steps—he 
secured the door; and before divesting 
himself of his dusty coat, drew from 
the pocket a letter, the one Myra 
wrote on her arrival at Liverpool, 
speaking, with all the force of 
unstudied eloquence, her yearning 
for his society, the intense and 
passionate devotion that shame and 
misery increased, instead of dimin- 
ished. Oh! if she could have 
seen how carelessly he skimmed 
its contents, casting it from him, 
before it was quite finished, with 
a smothered execration. A few 
hours had sufficed to uproot the 
remnant of an affection that in- 
deed had been all along more 
the reflex of his disappointed love 
for Esther than a real and distinct 
sentiment. He could now call the 
pretence, by which he had beguiled 
Myra of happiness and honour, a 
silly infatuation, and was convinced 
that Esther, and Esther only through- 
out, was the object of his regard. 
Yet if Ae had been deceived by the 


artful semblance, and mistaken a 
fleeting passion for a life-enduring 
attachment, how easy was it for Myra 
to be made a victim to the flattering 
lie ; fancying that for the heart she 
surrendered she received another as 
faithful and as fond ! 

When Gerald had refreshed him- 
self after his hasty walk—his horse, 
having lost a shoe, had been through 
necessity left at an inn on the road 
—he joined his uncle’s guests ; and 
though to them he was the same as 
ever, setting the flighty Anastasia 
giggling for ten minutes together, to 
Esther he appeared altogether a 
different character. On his side, 
now, was the studied civility, the 
purposed shunning; on hers the 
eager watchfulness for a passing, 
word, an answering glance. Could 


she have surmised that he had al-’ 


tered his tactics, and merely affected 
reserve for the object of drawing her 
out, and discovering, in military 
phrase, her powers of defence, she 
would have despised him, and at 
once set about defeating his object ; 
but she was innocent of such a sus- 
picion, never having attributed to 
him the genius for finesse he pos. 
sessed. He was grieved, offended 
by her coldness ; this was the only 
reliable explanation her busy brain 
could supply, and while she did not 
go so far as to regret the distancy of 
demeanor she had persevered in, she 
experienced a keen want of his old 
assiduities. It had been gratifying, 


if nothing beyond, to know that ~ 


every look, every word of hers was 
rivetted upon his notice, that he in- 
terested himself in all she cared for, 
and was ever willing to sacrifice 
his pleasures for hers; but, alas, 
now he seemed unwishful of her 
smiles. 

Despite the battle of her feelings, 
Esther’s equanimity of mien was 
unaltered ; her voice, ever gently 
grave, was not perceptibly graver ; 
and if there was no glad light in her 
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eyes, they were unused at any time 
to bespeak much joy. She was 
standing alone, forgetful of her duty 
as hostess, forgetful of her sur- 
roundings, and peering out from 
the mass of white drapery that 
shaded the windows, into the still, 
moonlit night, when Anastasia Paget 
bounded towards her, and putting 
an arm round her waist, cried— 

“Do tell me where there is a 
‘Peerage! Miss Hardcastle and I 
have been quarrelling about the 
lineage of Mr. Hatfield: I say he is 
related to Sir Timothy Hatfield, of 
Heathborough Park, and she de- 
clares his father was only a trader. 
Do give me a Peerage, that we may 
see which is right.” 

“T don’t think we have such a 
thing,” returned Esther, in a manner 
that was cold contrasted with the 
gushing Anastasia’s, 

“Gracious heavens! what Hot- 
tentots ! what heathens !” screamed 
Miss Paget; “no Peerage—well, I 
never!” and here her eloquence, 
unequal to the demand made upon 
it by her astonishment, stopped 
short. 

“T think I can oblige you,” re- 
marked Gerald, attracted to the 
spot by her loud exclamation: “I 
keep a copy of Burke for my 
especial edification—I will go for 
it ;” and unheeding the young lady’s 
affected assurance that she could 
not think of giving him the trouble, 
he left the room, to return in a few 
moments with the prize. 

Anastasia snatched it from him, 
and rustling over the leaves, opened 
it at the letter B. Esther, bending 


over her shoulder, changed colour 


in a second, and laid her hand upon 
the page to keep it open, for the 
word Glenmore caught her eye. 

“It is H I want,” said Miss 
Paget, impatiently ; “ what are you 
looking for ?” 

Rather confusedly Esther an- 
swered, “Nothing; only give me 


the book as soon as you have 
settled your difference with Miss 
Hardcastle.” 

It was, however, hard to settle: 
the other fair disputant being scep- 
tically inclined, must see for herself 
that Sir Timothy’s name was in- 
scribed in the list of baronets, and 
then it required an immense deal of 
farther argument to convince her 
that the Mr. Hatfield they knew 
was connected with him; and not 
until the fluctuations of disbelief 
were reduced to quiet faith would 
Anastasia give up the “ Peerage,” 
when she wanted to learn what 
interest Esther could have in it so 
suddenly. Gerald, to whom no- 
thing was ever lost, was wiser, and 
smiled with scornful meaning to see 
his cousin pour over the volume 
with such earnestness. Observing 
that she could not find the place 
she wished, he said, quietly, “‘ Lend 
me the book an instant,” and with 
a pleased expression she handed it 
to him. He found readily what she 
had been searching for, read a line © 
or two before returning the volume, 
and walked off. 

She glanced over the page eagerly, 
and a dizzy emotion, something be- 
tween pain and pride, seized her as, 
for the first time, she saw her father’s 
name. Viscount Glenmore, she was 
informed, was the only surviving 
son of the Earl of Brunow ; that he 
was born in the year 1820, and 
married in the year 1840, not more 
than a twelve months after the dis- 
solution of his alliance with her 
mother. She could not turn to 
read the lady’s pedigree—doubt- 
less she was a suitable match; 
but was he happier with the titled 
than he would have been with the 
untitled bride? Did he ever think 
of his first wife, and wonder whether 
she had a child? He could not, 
Esther fancied, have been so cruelly 
indifferent if he thought himself a 
father ; nature would have asserted 
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her rights over pride and prejudice, 
and she at least have been acknow- 
ledged free of the guilt which 
attached to the supposed ambitious 
artifices of her mother. 

Into how many surmises, hopes, 
fears, and expectations had not 
Esther worked herself, when she 
was once more disturbed by Anas- 
tasia, whose ceaseless chatter put 
all thought to rout. She wanted 
to talk of Gerald, and make inquiries 
about his character, professing “ that 
she couldn’t comprehend him in the 
least.” She sincerely believed he 
admired her, and was desirous of 
ascertaining from Esther to what 
extent, since no device could draw 
from him the interesting avowal ; 
but though she questioned and 
cross - questioned with great inge- 
nuity, she could get no more satis- 
faction here. Esther was cruelly 
insensible to her fervid wishes “ that 
she were her sister, and might come 
to live at Springfield, the dear, de- 
lightful old place!” It was quite 
modern, as the reader is aware ; but 
Anastasia scouted the idea that the 
Clevelands had not sprung from an 
ancient stock. It ought to be called 
Cleveland Park, or House. She 
thought the name charming—infi- 
mitely better sounding than Paget ; 
besides, it looked~better. 

Assuredly she had written and 
compared Anastasia Paget and An- 
astasia Cleveland often enough to 
judge whether the latter was supe- 
rior. Esther, determining not to 
see her object, gave preference to 
‘the shorter name. 

“Ah! you are like Harry. Just 
think, he wants to call aa _ 
abominable, isn’t it? Ann !”—with 
supreme contempt—“a Scripture 
name, too, which are all so dis- 
agreeable.” 

She said this less out of thought- 
lessness than from a complete dis- 
regard of everybody’s sentiments 
except her own,.and ran on abusing 


the old, and extolling the new- 
fashioned names. From these she 
went to persons; those who were 
not odious were the most charming 
beings : there was no medium with 
her. This indeed was her boast: 
she always loved or hated; it was 
her nature ; she was so impulsive, 
so warm-hearted, her ’ma said, as 
did her governess and nearly every- 
body. Soraetimes she wished she 
were less so, but then it would be 
disgusting to resemble other people 
who had no feeling ; and in the end 
she did not regret her sensibility, 
If Esther would credit it, she had 
cried for three months unceasingly 
night and day when her grandpa 
died: he lived near Warwick, where 
she used to visit, and had such en- 
joyment; but that was over now. 
Oh! those dear, dear parties and 
poor grandpa ! 

In a similar strain she continued 
for the space of twenty minutes, 
never stopping longer than was ne- 
cessay to catch breath, and mingling 
ecstasies and regrets, admiration and 
detestation so together, that it was 
difficult to comprehend who and 
what was the object of each; one 
thing, at least, her rattle served to 
impress on Esther’s mind, namely, 
that she was the silliest, falsest, and 
most fickle of mortals. . 

“Gerald love her,” thought she: 
“ she come here as his wife, and my 
constant companion ? never /” 

No one, except the shallow-pated 
Anastasia, could be misled by his 
manner, which was the remotest 
from a lover’s. If he laughed with, 
he as often laughed at, her ; lowered 
her self-respect, if she had any, by 
the freedom of his censures, and fed 
the egregious vanity by compliments 
audaciously bold. But what would 
have wounded a delicate mind 
pleased hers ; and if ever her shuttle- 
cock of a heart had been impressed, 
it was at present. In her way she 
liked Gerald, and to know this made 
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Esther pine still more for the restor- 
ed consciousness that to herself was 
given his serious regard. 

Esther had no very clear remem- 
brance of how the evening passed 
after her persecution by Anastasia 
was over. At one time, observing 
that Harry was looking very discon- 
solate, she, somewhat injudiciously, 
went over to him, and sought to en- 
liven him by conversation. Perhaps 
the reason, stonger than compassion, 
which urged her to the slight action, 
was that she felt Gerald to be 
covertly watching her, although ap- 
parently he was wholly devoted to 
his exacting neighbour, Harry’s sis- 
ter. If, however, she thought to ex- 
cite his jealousy, she miscalculated ; 
he derided the barest suggestion that 
he could be supplanted by anyone 
there, and detected the motive of 
the exclusive attention she paid the 
young man. 

The party broke up late, the 
Pagets being the last to go, when 
Mr. Cleveland deserted the grand 
drawing-room for the more unpre- 
tending one they generally occu- 
pied. 

There was a bright little fire that 
was not unwelcome, and Gerald, all 
attention to his uncle, had mixed the 
glass of brandy-and-water—he in- 
variably took the last thing at night. 
With unaccustomed friendliness, the 
two men conversed; but Esther, 
uninfluenced by their animation, was 
depressed and silent. She confessed, 
on her father advising her to retire, 
that she was rather wearied, and 
rose with alacrity to leave the room. 
Gerald opened the door for her, and, 
trifling as was the courtesy, it en- 
couraged her to seek in his face 
symptoms of his former love; yet 
her timid look of inquiry was unan- 
swered, and her low good-night met 
with but coldest repetition. 

Till his affection was lost, she did 
not guess how great a portion it had 
constituted of her happiness ; and 


above even the engrossing subject 
of her lately-disclosed parentage was 
the wish to be reinstated in her cou- 
sin’s regard. 

The morning, bright and jcyous, 
brought fresh composure to Esther, 
who was deeply ashamed on seeing 
the red circles round her eyes. 
Gerald entered the breakfast-room 
soon after her, and almost immedi- 
ately commenced discussing last 
night’s company. Unsparingly he re- 
marked upon Anastasia’s frivolity, 
and satirised the pompous littleness 
of her mother, by no means to Es- 
ther’s displeasure ; though when he 
praised Miss Hardcastle, calling her 
pretty, unaffected, and engaging, 
there was an uncomfortable change 
in her feelings. He seemed aware 
that she could not be made jealous 
of Miss Paget, was he using her 
friend for this purpose? Esther’s 
pride rose at the thought, and while 
commanding herself so as to listen 
calmly to his continued commenda- 
tion of the young lady’s graces and 
endorse them with a tolerable show 
of warmth, she was glad to change 
the topic by asking if he had seen 
her father. Before he could reply a 
servant came in to say that Mr: 
Cleveland had been taken ill in the 
night, and was thus prevented join- 
ing them at breakfast. It was an 
uncommon thing for Esther to act 
on impulse—indeed, she was not 
constitutionally subject to sudden 
promptings of any sort, yet at an in+ 
timation of danger to her parent, all 
sober reasonings were discarded, 
and she pushed out of the room 
and up-stairs to the door of Mr. 
Cleveland’s chamber. 

“‘Come in !” saidthe, in answer to 
her knock ; and his voice, weakened 
by pain, made her heart ache. 

“ Dear, dear papa, she softly mur- 
mured, laying ker hand upon his 
cold, damp forehead, “what ails 
you P—and. yesterday you were so 
well !” 
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“Yes ; I remarked it, if you re- 
member. It is very peculiar that, 
after a boast of the kind, one gene- 
rally suffers ; I can only account for 
it by supposing that there exists a 
predisposition to disease in the 
systems for, you know, if we are 
Struggling against either bodily or 
mental infirmity, we always endea- 
vour to deceive ourselves by assert- 
ing the contrary.” 

His daughter mildly agreed, and 
blushed slightly at the recollection 
of how resolutely she had been tell- 


ing herself that her despondency 


of the over-night was wholly irre- 
spective of Gerald. 

“T certainly won’t get up be- 
fore dinner,” remarked her father, 
“though I don’t feel so ill as I did 
an hour ago. I must have taken 
something that disagreed, and shall 
be all right to-morrow.” 

“You won't have Dr. Martin, 
then ?” 

“No; there is no necessity, I 
think ; and now,” concluded he, when 
he had answered her questions as to 
whether he had slept at all, and 
what he would have to eat; “and 
now, go; you are keeping break- 
fast waiting.” 

Had it not been for the anxiety 
Esther entertained for her father, 
and which superseded the subjects 
of her previous meditation, she 
would have been embarrassed at 
being so long in Gerald’s sole so- 
ciety ; but he made no remark tend- 
ing to draw her thoughts from her 
father ; and his sympathy for his ill- 
ness blotted out, in her sight, the 
offence of his praises of Miss Hard- 
castle. 

To Esther’s reiterated desire that 


-medical advice should be sought, 


her father gave way, and Dr. Martin 
was summoned about noon. 
“Humph !” deliberated he, after 
listening to the detailed symptoms 
of the patient’s indisposition, ‘ cho- 


_lera ! bad case—very !” 


Esther knew him to be a great 
alarmist, otherwise she would nearly 
have died with fright; as it was, 
although seriously concerned, she 
refused to let the dread fiat utterly 
to overcome her. 

“What am I to take?” quavered 
Mr. Cleveland, in mortal -terror. 
“Is there any immediate danger ?” 

“No; he might continue in bed 
or not, as he felt disposed, and have 
anything to eat he liked, except 
fruit.” 

“T didn’t make my will too soon, 
Esther, it seems,” said Mr. Cleve- 
land, as the physician departed, 
and speaking more composedly than 
might be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

“Father, dear father! don’t say 
so! You ought to consider how 
apt the doctor is to excite terror 
where there is no cause, If your 
illness were really dangerous, he 
would make a point of joking at it 
as a mere nothing.” 

“To be sure; and yet, while I 
have no more settled apprehension 
of death than I had yesterday, I 
can’t say I am sorry to have secured 
you a provision against the fatal 
chance.” 

There appeared, in calm earnest, 
no adequate reason to fear ; for the 
pain and sickness Mr. Cleveland 
had been suffering from so abated 
towards evening that he was en- 
abled to come downstatrs. One act 
of daring ever begets another: he 
thought he might really venture 
upon his usual glass of brandy-and- 
water. What did Gerald say ?” 

“That decidedly it could not 
hurt him.” So Gerald went to the 
side-table, where hot-water, sugar, 
&c., were placed, taking care that 
the steaming mixture should be of 
the right strength and sweetness ; 


and, notwithstanding Mr. Cleve-~ 


land’s whimsical particularity was 
increased by his feebleness, he 
sipped at it in mute satisfaction. 
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“It’s very provoking, to say the 
least of it,” observed he, in reference 
to his sudden attack ; “ I wanted to 
go out to-day.” 

He meant going out merely for 
pleasure, but his nephew understood 
him to allude to his proposed visit 
to the lawyer, and a smile of ma- 
licious glee curled his lip. “ You 
will be mine yet, Esther !” was his 
delighted thought; “aye, you and 
all your father’s wealth must fall 
into my hands! How much longer 
shall I have to wait before my 
wishes are crowned with success ?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR, CLEVELAND’S DEATH. 


“ How is your master ?” 

This question was put by Gerald, 
next morning, to his uncle’s valet, 
as he was coming from the invalid’s 
room. 

“Worse, sir—much worse! He 
has done little else than vomit and 
groan the livelong night.” 

His listener’s features denoted 
strong sorrow. “Was he asleep 
now? He should like to see him.” 

* Well, sir, he has gone off in a 
doze ; and per-haps you had better 
not. Excuse me, Mr. Gerald,” he 
added, in a confidential whisper, 
“but I cannot help saying that the 
doctor is quite out in calling it 
cholera.” 

“What is it, then?” demanded 
the young man, severely; and a 
dusky cloud passed athwart his 
face. 

“ That’s what I can’t tell, sir ; but 
it’s not the cholera, though the mis- 
take is easy enough to make. I 
was with a gentleman, once, who 
had it, and he wasn’t exactly like 
Mr. Cleveland.” 

Gerald only vouchsafed a look of 
contemptuous surprise, and walked 
on, while the man, shaking his head 


with slow consideration, muttered, 
doggedly— 

“‘ No, it ain’t the cholera ; and if 
all the doctors in Christendom was 
to swear it, I would not believe 
"em 

The first words Esther uttered on 
meeting Gerald were an inquiry 
after her father: ‘Had he seen 
him? Was he no better ?” 

“Very little, I fear, if any, by the 
report of Thomas,” he returned, 
wishing to disguise from her the 
distressing truth. 

“He had better have other ad- 
vice,” said she, sadly. ‘“‘ Won’t you 
send to Liverpool for Dr. Hutton ?” 

Dr. Hutton’s name was famous at 
that time throughout England. 

She was utterly unconscious that 
she was giving the reins of govern- 
ment into her cousin’s hands by ask- 
ing what was to be done, instead of 
relying upon her own judgment. 
For long past she had unthinkingly 
habituated herself to seek not only 
his counsel, but his consent, to 
actions for which she need have had 
no other arbiter but her own will. 
Imperious and unbending as had 
been that will a year ago, it was 
now in utter subjection. Had, 
however, any suspicion of Gerald’s 
illimitable power crossed her mind, 
her pride would instantly have taken 
the alarm, and represented it as a 
positive degradation that she should 
be guided always by Gerald’s 
wishes — often unspoken, though 
none the less understood. Her 
want of self-knowledge saved her 
from discovering how extensive was 
the sway her cousin had contrived 
to usurp over both her deeds and 
thoughts. 

On this occasion, Gerald nega- 
tived her appeal with promptness. 
It would be an insult to Dr. Martin 
to call in anyone else ; then, her 
father was in no peril, and it might 
excite injurious surmises in his 
mind if she attempted to persuade 
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him into consulting another phy- 
sician. 

Unable to urge an 
his arguments, Esther took them in 
silence, and when the time came for 
the doctor’s visit, repaired to her 
father’s room to hear what he would 
say. His opinion was discouraging. 
Mr. Cleveland was unquestionably 
weaker, and must not exert himself 
by getting up, at least, that day. 
Then came questions as to what he 
had eaten, &c. &c. With some 
compunction the patient confessed 
to the tumbler of spirits-and-water, 
hoping he had not done wrong in 
having it. 

“By no means,—he should take 
a little brandy now and then,” said 
the doctor, with wonderful gracious- 
ness; so Gerald, who was in the 
room most of the day, and edifying- 
ly zealous in his attentions, adminis- 
tered these doses as he did the 
medicines. Esther would greatly 
have preferred doing everything her- 
self; but Gerald seemed to take 
such satisfaction in waiting upon 
the invalid, that she was fain to be 
content with sitting by the bed 
during the intervals ofhis absence, 
and letting him do as he pleased at 
all other times. 

The third, like the second day, 
brought a renewal of alarm, for the 
sickness was as violent, and the suf- 
ferer more debilitated. He was full 
of fancies, and, against the advice of 
the doctor, determined to have no 
more brandy, as he protested that he 
was in greater pain after it. 

“You will become so very weak 
without drinking or eating,” said 
Esther. “You used to like cus- 
tards,” she continued; “will you 
have one now ?” 

“Tf she pleased ;” so the order 
was given, and the custard shortly 
brought in. It was not well made, 
it was not sweet enough, he com- 
plained ;. and Gerald, handy as a 


woman in a sick-room, strewed over’. 


ything against - 


it more sugar ; still it was unpalat 
able to him, and after playing with 
the spoon, he bade Esther put the 
cup aside. As she took it from him 
there was heard a whining and 


scratching at the door, and upon 


opening it, in walked Jupiter, his 
tail sadly drooping, and his eyes 
wistfully directed towards the bed. 

** Poor fellow !” said Esther, stoop- 
ing to pat him ; “ you are quite for- 
lorn. Papa, Jupiter wants to tell 
you how sorry he is to miss you,” 

Mr. Cleveland stretched out his 
trembling hand to pat the dog ; and 
his daughter, lest the affectionate 
animal should be led to manifest his 
ey too roughly, called him to 

er. 

“‘ Here, Jupiter, you like sweets !” 
said she, putting down the custard 
for him. 

Gerald, looking more out of hu- 
mour than she ever recollected see- 
ing him, snatched at it before the 
dog could swallow a morsel. 

“You indulge him too much; 
this is not a proper place for him to 
be fed in.” 

Saying this, he removed the cup to 
a table, towards which Jupiter cast 
many longing glances. To what had 
been given him he conceived his right 
to be incontestable, therefore, seized 
the very first opportunity of helping 


. himself, giving a flat denial, by the 


licking of his lips, to the imputation 
his master had cast upon the cook’s 
skill, Jupiter’s cunning escaped im- 
mediate detection, and might never 
have been recorded against him, had 
he not been found an hour or two 
afterwards lying outside the door 
writhing and howling. His mistress 
was deeply distressed on her father’s 
account, as well as her favourite’s— 
he being just the kind of man to 
cling to superstition ; and when she 
overheard one of the servants so- 
lemnly protest that all was over with 
master, she dreaded the. effect the 
howling might prove to have upon 
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the invalid. Then it was discovered, 
on Jupiter’s name being brought up 
again, what he had done. 

“ How could such a trifle hurt 
him?” exclaimed Esther, amazedly. 
“He has never had anything amiss 
with him before, and it is very 
strange a little custard should make 
him ill.” 

“Tt isverystrange to me, Esther,” re- 
torted Gerald, frowning, “you should 
think that can be the cause of it, 
or trouble yourself concerning him.” 

“ But if he were to die it would 
be like losing a friend—you don’t 
think he will?” resumed she, in ac- 
cents so grievous, that he was 
ashamed of the harsh manner he 
had shown, and promised to doctor 
the dog himself as a surety for his 
safety. She thanked him heartily, 
and there was that in his look and 
voice, as he replied, which set her 
heart beating with new gladness. It 
was something, after her late unac- 
countable estrangement, to fancy 
him not quite indifferent. 

The fourth day came and passed, 
leaving the sick man decidedly better, 
and Jupiter convalescent. Gerald 
was obliged to go to Welshpool, as 
deputy for his uncle, in respect to 
some business concerning the mine ; 
and on his return at night, seemed 
as delighted to hear of, as Esther to 


communicate, the improvement ex- . 


hibited by her father. While Esther 
found her cousin was quite ready to 
take part in her congratulations, he, 
at the same time, begged her to 
moderate her hopes—nor without 
occasion. His but half-expressed 
fears of a relapse were miserably 


» ‘justified the next morning, when the 


paroxysms of the patient’s sickness 
were more violent than ever. Most 
exemplary was Gerald in his care of 
his uncle, and desirous of relieving 
Esther from the slight duties she 
had undertaken in his absence. His 
manner was, indeed, precisely what 
it should be under the circumstan- 


ces, particularly to Esther, to whom 
no too-warm glance or softly-modu- 
lated word betrayed the lover. How- 
ever, he burned to declare his pas- 
sion ; with consummate art he sus- 
tained the character of a brother, and 
content with the placidity of his de- 
meanour, Esther sought not to dis- 
cover why the coldness, succeeding 
to his fervour, should have changed 
to simple frendliness. Ifthe expec- 
tant heir was impatient to rule over 
Springfield, he kept so strict a guard 
over his feelings that even his de- 
tractors dared not contradict the 
generally-received belief that he was 
overwhelmed with affiction at his 
uncle’s rapid decay. 

That there was a great difference 
in Gerald was evident. He had 
never been what is called of a lively 
disposition, but now traces of settled 
care were discernible in his face; 
and no wonder thinks the reader, by 
whom it is hoped the deserted Myra 
is still remembered ; no wonder 
that he should be visited by inward 
chidings, amd that the vows of con- 
stancy made to her recurred to him 
like threatened curses. It was use- 
less trying not to think of her; he 
could not drive her image away, nor 
palm upon himself the notion that 
she was heedless of his broken pro- 
mises. As well as if he witnessed 
her slow agony, he knew how bitter 
was its intensity ; yet to leave Ben- 
carn at such a critical time, was, he 
decided, impossible, and to write 
might be the means of bringing her 
back. Whether she had more money 
than what he had given her at part- 
ing he was uncertain ; but to send 
her any anonymously, as he thought 
of doing, would be to annihilate the 
hope he formed that, when pressed 
by necessity, she would embrace the 
offered protection of her brother. 
Might she not already have sought 
him out, and now be under his care ? 
The idea was grateful, and he in- 
dulged it. There was really no cause 
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for him to trouble his mind concern- 
ing her, though one thing he would 
like to be assured’ of beyond all 
doubt, which was that he might 
never see her again. A meeting 
must inevitably be embarrassing, 
possibly worse, and he be deluged 
with reproaches and _ entreaties. 
Women are so stupidly constant. A 
hundred times he cursed his folly ; 
for to him the casting away of a 
clinging heart was no crime, and is 
it not generally allowed that the 
guilt rests with the one who suffers 
herself to be made the mock of the 
pharisaically godly, the object of 
humiliating pity to the really vir- 
tuous ? 

When the sixth day had passed 
from the time of Mr. Cleveland’s 
seizure and he grew surely worse, 
Dr. Martin was as urgent as Esther 
that the Liverpool physician should 
be summoned. Very nervous was 
she in expectation of Dr. Hutton’s 
arrival ; and to such an extent was 
Gerald agitated, that as the new 
doctor—a sharp-eyed, abrupt little 
man—entered the room, he visibly 
trembled. 

The invalid was made to describe 
minutely the particulars of his dis- 
ease, and as he detailed them the 
anxious lookers-on observed the 
doctor’s vigilant glance become 


ve. 

‘“‘ What is this ?” he cried ; taking 
up as he spoke a wine-glass, con- 
taining the dregs of one of the mix- 
tures. 

“Is it not the proper medicine ?” 
inquired the sick man, observing 
the peculiar change the doctor's 
expression underwent as he tasted 
it. 

“Yes, perfectly correct ! perfectly 
correct !” was the reply, given in a 
quick but absenttone. “ This gen- 
tleman your son ?” added the doctor, 
inquiringly, as he jerked his thumb 
towards Gerald. 

There was an immediate dis- 
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claimer on the part of Mr. Cleve- 
land to the tender relationship, upon 
which Dr. Hutton rejoined, in the 
same hurried, disconnected way. 
“Thought not, no resemblance what- 
ever; and this young lady is your 
niece, I presume? Wrong again, 
am I? your daughter, eh! ought to 
have known from her grief. Don’t 
fret, Miss Cleveland ; there is hope 
et,” 

The strangeness of his gestures 
and manner might have afforded 
amusement to a mere on-looker, and 
Esther, despite her melancholy, men- 
tally remarked upon his eccentricity. 
He addressed himself now to her, 
then to her father, and anon to Ger- 
ald, and with a curtness and fami- 
liarity in accordance with the search- 
ing light of his eyes and the restless- 
ness of his motions. 

“You have not said what it is that 
ails me !” remarked Mr. Cleveland 
at length. ‘Is it cholera ?” 

“T can call it nothing else,” re- 
turned the physician frankly ; “yet 
it isin some points different—con- 
tinues too long—I have known it 
kill in four or five hours ; then, again, 
other persons in the house or neigh- 
bourhood would be seized. Very 
singular case, very! but you will get 
over it, there is little doubt.” 

How grateful looked Mr. Cleve- 
land and his daughter! and Gerald, 
unaccountable as it may sound, was 
quite restored to his composure by 
the physician’s words. 

As the evening drew on the inva- 
lid rallied somewhat, and feeling 
less want for Esther’s company, 
begged her to take a walk, as she 
had confined herself almost exclu- 
sively to his room for the last three 
days. 

She pleaded to stay, saying she 
should be uneasy if she left him. 

‘“‘ Your health is being injured by 
the confinement,” put in her cousin. 
“Go, Esther ! I will stay with him,” 

She might resist her father’s mild 
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wishes, but there was something so 
imperative in Gerald’s, gently as it 
was uttered, that she bowed to it 
immediately. It was in this walk 
she encountered Harry Paget, and 
was introduced to his companions, 
Fred Courtney and Paul Neville, as 
has been seen, and the interest ex- 
cited by her cousin served to wean 
her, for a short time, from the indul- 
gence of grief. 

The fresh air had done her good, 
she acknowledged, when she found 
that her wandering alarms about her 
father were without fulfilment: 

“T shall recover yet, Esther, my 
love,” he murmured encouragingly, 
in bidding her good-night. 

“Yes, yes; God will not take 
you from me, my father and only 
friend.” 

Gerald, coming in at this moment, 
heard her reply, and bit his lips 
savagely to keep down the bubbling 
passion. “She counted him as no- 
thing then !” 

Sleep, soothing and profound, 
soon wrapt Esther’s senses in sweet 
calm, drowning the faintest memory 
of sorrow and dread ; yet at the call 
of her maid, who entered her 
chamber about three o’clock, she 
started affrightedly with the name 
of her father upon her lips, and his 
dear, enfeebled form before her. 

“Is he worse?” she exclaimed ; 
** don’t be afraid to tell me.” 

Made nearly unintelligible by her 
sobs, the girl answered that he was 
thought to be dying. 

With the calmness of despair, 
Esther rose, cast about her the 
cloak handed to her, and walked 
mechanically to the sick room. 

Gerald, who had apparently been 
up all night, was standing at the 
foot of the bed, and crouching in an 
arm-chair at the side was the nurse, 
wrapped in drowsy bewilderment. 
With that clearness of perception 
which comes to us in times of 
violent excitement, Esther took in 


the minutest details of the place, 
and could have told exactly the 
position of each article; yet her 
gaze was in an instant directed to 
the bed, where it was rivetted in 
hopeless, speechless horror. Its 
occupant had already breathed his 
last. 

In frozen grief she fell upon her 
knees, her brain and lips both 
working to say, “God help me to 
be patient,” and neither able to 
perform their functions. All was 
chaotic misery. Heaven seemed a 
phantasy ; earth voidness. In well- 
meant endeavour her maid poured 
out a few otdinary phrases of con- 
solation; but as well might she 
have directed them to the dead. 
Gerald, interfering with her super- 
fluous officiousness, commanded that 
her mistress should be left undis- 
turbed. When, however, Esther 
had lain some time thus, with her 
arms stretched upon the coverlet 
and her head resting upon them, 
he bent down, and touching her 
shoulder, said softly— 

«“ Dear cousin, recollect you are 
not alone in your affliction.” 

His words produced an imme- 
diate effect; she lifted her face, in 
which there was a pitiable wildness, 
answering—“ Don’t seek to check 
my sorrow ; don’t say it is wrong to 
wish him back again. My mother 
first, then Willie, and now——” 
An hysterical sob prevented the 
conclusion of the sentence, and 
once more her head fell dejectedly 
upon her shaking hands. 

“Esther, Esther!” exclaimed Ge- 
rald, with uncontrollable vehemence, 
“T love you more than they all 
could do, Will you bury eos heart 
in their graves ?” 

She started, and shot a look of 
keen rebuke at him, after an invo- 
luntary glance at the still warm 
corpse. It was desecration for him 
to talk thus; impious in her to 
listen. 
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He was quick to see his error, 
and equally quick to rectify it. 
“Do you refuse me, then, the office 
of your friend ?” he said, slightly in 
reproach. ‘May not a cousin be 
as a brother? Who have I to care 
for but you ? and have you a relative 
nearer than myself ?” 

“T can acknowledge no other 
claim than his,” returned Esther, 
pointing to her father; ‘leave me 
alone with him.” 

When Esther finally rose from 
her knees, it was in a serener mood ; 
and perceiving that Gerald had re- 
turned for her, she suffered him to 
lead her from the room. 

“You see,” he remarked, as they 
reached the landing, “it is quite 
light ; and, as you will not be able 
to sleep, you had better come down- 
stairs.” 

“Very well,” she responded, 
quietly; then, remembering her 
dress, or, more properly speaking, 
her undress, she blushed slightly, 
and instinctively wrapped the volu- 
minous folds of her cloak closer 
around her, which still were far from 


concealing the pretty bare feet peep- 


ing beneath her night-robe. 

They were outside her chamber, 
and, glad to escape, she darted into 
it, Despite the dull weight left by 
the recent shock, it was incredible 
that her father was for ever lost to 
her. It needs the outward signs of 
death to convince the senses, in 
their first stupefaction, that the 
eternal removal is more than a night- 
mare—a cruel delusion. It was so 
hard to realise a life devoid of the 
solicitude which had been shed upon 
her cradle. She had loved Mr. 
Cleveland, with his manifold im- 
perfections, more than her mother, 
whose nature, haughty, severe, and 
reserved, was uncalculated to inspire 
strong affection, even in a daughter. 
Since Willie’s death she was aware 
how much dearer she had become to 


her father, and this knowledge of his 
increased dependence upon her 
tenderness served to bind her closer 
to him. Before descending to the 
breakfast-parlour she went to the 
threshold of the death chamber, but 


was scared therefrom at sight of an | 


old woman, who had come to per- 
form the last service for its inhabi- 
tant. 

Reminder enough in that witch- 
like form ; and if more were needed 
to convince her of her desolate state, 
it was supplied in the solemn coun- 
tenances of the servants, whom she 
beheld hurrying to and fro without 
apparently knowing what they were 
about; all talking and thinking of 
the change likely to be produced by 
their master’s decease. 

“We shall be dismissed directly, 
I make no doubt,” Esther heard the 
housekeeper remark. “ Mr. Gerald 
is not the one to stay in a poking 
little town like this all his days, and 
everything will go to him.” 

“ Not everything, indeed,” retort- 
ed the butler to whom she had thus 
opened her mind. The house and 
farms may belong to him, and the 
mining property; Miss Cleveland 
will be immensely rich without 
them. 

“Well, Miss Cleveland or Mr. 
Gerald, it’s much the same. I fancy 
there will be but one purse between 
them: however, our concern is 
whether the place is to be shut 
up,” added the practically-minded 
woman, whose generous admission 
that, though Mr. Cleveland was a 
little queer, there might be worse 
masters, Esther did not stay to 
hear. She had heard more than 
pleased her in the familiar coupling 
of her name with Gerald’s; and 
amidst her regrets rose the thought, 
“‘ How will my relationship with him 
be affected >” Was it to be emanci- 
pation from his dreaded, yet courted 
influence, or farther bondage ?” 
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WITHERED AND DEAD. 


Fapep the Summer flowers, withered the forest bowers, 
Autumn winds scatter the leaves brown and sere ; 
Silent the birds whose lays rung thro’ the wood’s dim ways ; 
Day-dawn and night-fall, the Spring time of year. 
Wildly the stream leaps adown the dark mountain side, 
Rushing and roaring to meet the foam-crested tide, 
Where, with the river, 
’Tis lost—lost for ever ! 


Plaintive and sad now the robin sings from the leafless bough 
Songs that wake dreams of the past, dead and gone ; 
Dreams of sunny years when Care brought no burning tears, 
And shadows to darken life’s path there were none. 
Ah ! withered and dead are the hopes we once cherished, 
And the loves of our youth in their beauty have perished ; 
Sleeping at rest now 
The sod o’er each breast now. 


Summer will smile again, flow’rs bloom in grove and glen, 
Birds warble sweetly on bush and on tree ; 

Streams kiss the blossoms sweet blushing in wood retreat, 
Winds softly sigh over meadow and lea ; 

But hopes that have fled with the years that are numbered 
And loves that within the old churchyard have slumbered 

Come again, never ! 
They're lost—lost for ever ! 


RAT 


AYTI, or St. Domingo, one of 

the largest, as well as one of 

the most beautiful of the West In- 
dian Islands, is of a mountain- 
ous character, the scenery being ex- 
ceedingly varied. Discovered by 
Columbus in 1472, it was called by 
him Hispaniola ; and having founded 
a colony there, the island became a 
dependency of Spain; it soon ceased, 
however, to have any great interest 
in the mother-country, for Spain 
having gained large territorial ac- 
quisitions on the mainland of Ame- 
rica, the most of the colonists gradu- 
ally left the island. The few who 
were left were exposed to great hard- 
ships, and frequent ravages from the 
buccaneers who infested the seas of 
that part of the shores of America ; 
and these sea-rovers drove the ori- 
ginal Spanish settlers to the eastern 
corner of the island, while they them- 
selves occupied the western. ‘Thus 
divided by two parties, Hayti was 
soon after claimed as an appanage 
of the French crown—the bucaneers 
being mostly of French extraction— 
and under the management of 
France the colony rapidly improved, 
all the amenities of the civilised life 
of Europe being gradually intro- 
duced. ‘Towards the latter end of 
last century the population number- 
ed nearly 700,000, of whom between 
500,000 and 600,000 were negro 
slaves, the rest being whites and 
mulattoes. The negroes were treated 
in Hayti with much consideration 
and kindness by their French mas- 
ters ; but still there were cruelties 


and severities practised upon the 


slaves to a certain extent, to keep 


them in proper subjection, as was, 
no doubt, thought necessary from 
‘the great numerical disparity of the 
two races. The mulattoes held 2 
very peculiar position in the island. 
Free, nominally, they were yet com- 
pelled to serve in the colonial militia. 
without pay ; were debarred from all 
public offices, and were not allowed 
to become members of any of the 
learned professions. One privilege 
they were allowed, however, which 
they turned to their advantage—they 
were at liberty to acquire property ; 
many of them thus becoming 
wealthy, occasionally visiting the. 
continent of Europe, and sending 
their children to be educated in 
France. 

Though thus holding a certain 
defined position in the colony, the 
mulattoes -had a continual feud with 
the white population, especially with 
the lower class, who regarded them 
with a certain degree of envy and 
spite, both on account of their de- 
scent and for their wealth. 

The Revolution in France pro- 
duced a similar convulsion in St. 
Domingo, and a violent demand was 
made by the mulattoes to be admit- 
ted to all the immunites and privi- 
leges of the whites—the newly-esta- 
blished “ rights of man,” they said, 
having no reference to distinction of 
colour. Accordingly, when the Re- 
publican Government decreed that 
a National Assembly should be con- 
voked, the colony sent a number of 
representatives to represent the in- 
terests of the island in the Assem- 
bly, and have the vexed question of 
mulattoe privileges rightly settled. 
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These representatives were not, how 
ever, looked upon with much favour 
in Paris, through the influence of a 
society which existed there calling 
themselves Amis des Noirs, who 
tried in every way they could to 
thwart the planters, and took every 
opportunity of bringing into favour- 
able notice the young mulattoes who 
were then in the city receiving their 
education. One ofthe principal ob- 
jects of these friends of the blacks 
was the abolition of slavery, which 
was looked upon by them as another 
embodiment of that aristocratic des- 
potism which the Revolution sought 
as its chief aim to destroy. While 
the representatives of the island were 
still in France, the Assembly gave 
forth the celebrated “ Declaration of 
Rights,” which, when it reached the 
colony, created considerable excite- 
ment amongst the coloured popula- 
tion, who were in hopes that now 
equal political and social rights 
would be conferred upon them ; but 
the whites, though careful enough 
themselves to assume the political 
freedom now gained, were practical- 
ly adverse to the assumption of simi- 
jar freedom by the coloured people ; 
and the consequence was that in 
some parts of the island they re- 
sorted to arms, but were easily put 
down. 

When the news of this disturbance 
reached France, the National Assem- 
bly at once declared that it was not 
their intention to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the colony ; it was to 


be allowed to have an Assembly of © 


its own, and manage its own busi- 
ness. A new Haytian Assembly was 
accordingly elected, and soon after 
issued a new constitution for the 
island ; but its provisions seemed to 
do away with all allegiance to 
France—a result which created 
great disturbance amongst the peo- 
ple, and ended ultimately in the 
Assembly in a body going on board 
of a ship of war, and sailing for 


France to consult the Home govern- 
ment. 

While these proceedings were 
going on in the island, a vessel was 
rapidly sailing from France to St. 
Domingo, having on board a 
young man who was destined to in- 
augurate new events in the colony. 
This young man, a mulatto named 
Ogé, had been receiving his educa- 
tion in France, where he had asso- 
ciated much with Robespierre and 
other members of the extreme sec- 
tion of the Republican party; and 
anxious for the freedom of his race, 
had resolved to return to his native 
island, and endeavour to arouse the 
coloured people to an assertion of 
their rights. When he landed, Ogé 
at once began to organise an insur- 
rection, but the people were not 
fully ripe for this ; and after commit- 
ting some outrages his bands were de- 
feated, himself being taken prisoner 
and put to death, after betraying the 
existence of a wide-spread conspiracy. 
Meanwhile the members of the St. 
Domingo Assembly had arrived in 
France, and found themselves treat- 
ed with marked indifference by the 
National Assembly, who also annul- 
led the decrees of the island repre- 
sentatives. Parties were much di- 
vided regarding a constitution for 
St. Domingo—one section being in 
favour of the colonial parliament or- 
ganising and regulating their own 
local government, while another sec- 
tion proposed the National Assembly 
of France should draw up a constitu- 
tion for them, and embody in it 
stringent laws for a perfect equality 
for all citizens irrespective of colour. 
While the debates on this were pro- 
ceeding, news arrived of the tragic 
ending of Ogé ; and at once there 
was a law passed declaring that 
all the coloured people of the island 
should have the electoral 
privileges as the white inhabitants. 

This law was the cause of great 
disturbance among the white colo- 
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nists of St. Domingo; and in their 
rage some of them proposed to 
throw off all allegiance to France, 
and claim the protection of Great 
Britain, much to the disquietude of 
the governor, M. Blanchelande. 
Becoming calmer, however, the 
whites convened another assembly ; 
but, just as they were beginning 
their labours, intelligence was 
brought them that the negroes had 
risen in revolt. ‘The conspiracy, of 
which Ogé had told before his exe- 
cution, was begun—begun in their 
impatience some days before the 
time he had stated. Beginning in 
August at Cape Francois, the in- 
surrection soon spread; the negro 
slaves first murdered their owners 
and their families, burned their 
houses, and then rushed away to 
join the rebel forces, which were 
composed of mulattoes, as well 
as negroes. Many horrid crimes 
were committed by the insurgents. 
Within a month or two of the be- 
ginning of the revolt, more than 
2000 whites had been slain ; about 
a thousand sugar plantations and 
coffee settlements utterly destroyed 
and ruined; but all this was. not 
done without severe retaliation. 
The white colonists armed them- 


' selves, and in a short time not less 


than ten thousand of the insurgents 
were slain, many on the field of 
battle, and numbers by the hand 
of the executioner; but despite all 
this, the revolt was successful, and 
in the beginning of September a 
truce was come to between the con- 
tending parties—the whites agreeing 
to recognise the equal citizenship of 
all coloured persons whé claimed a 
free parentage. This having been 
the primary cause of the revolt, the 
agreement now come to brought 
about a certain degree of order; 
but the full blacks, to whom the 
concession gave nothing, were not 
Satisfied. 
While these procee 


transpiring in the colony, the 
mother-country had begun to change 
her mind regarding the decree 
which had been passed, admitting 
persons of colour to equal rights of 
citizenship with the whites; and 
actually at the same time that the 
authorities of the colozy had been 
forced into acquiescence with the 
law of the National Assembly, that 
same assembly were doing their 
utmost to annul and abrogate that 
law. The news of this gave the 
whites in the islands new hopes, 
and they began to regret the con- 
cession which had been made to 
the mulattoes ; while the latter, dis- 
pleased at this halting between two 
opinions displayed by the Home 
Government, joined issue with the 
negroes, and began anew their war 
of extermination against the whites. 
The latter shut themselves up in 
their forts and cities, the mulattoes 
and blacks having their fastnesses 
in the mountains, descending now 
and then to the plains to plunder 
and destroy. 

A party of three commissioners, 
or deputies, arrived at this time 
from France ; but finding the whole 
island in a disturbed and turbulent 
condition, and being powerless to 
effect any remedial measures, they 
almost immediately returned to 
France, where they found that the 
Revolution had gained so much 
that the Republican party, and 
along with them the Amis des Noirs, 
were rapidly becoming a dominant 
power in the country. Soon after 
a new decree was passed by the 
Assembly, declaring afresh equal 
rights to all coloured citizens ; and 
fresh deputies from France to St. 
Domingo were sent to put the law 
in force, and regulate internal affairs. 
The first act of these deputies was 
the dissolution of the colonial as- 


sembly, and for about a year they 


held supreme control on the islana, 
the Home Government being too 
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much engaged in their own affairs 
to give heed as to what their de- 
puties in the island were about. 
Rumours, however, soon reached 
France of their doings, and accord- 
ingly a new governor was sent out 
to supersede the deputies, who, by 
this time, amid the confusion and 
turmoil in the island colony, had 
found ways and means to amass 
great wealth. ‘The arrival of M. 
Galbaud, the new governor, was 
hotly resented by them, and he was 
eventually forced to take refuge in 
the United States, the three deputies 
having rallied to their aid against 
the new governor the rebel negroes. 

The consequences of the dispute 
between M. Galbaud and the de- 
puties soon became apparent in the 
condition of the island. ‘The whites 
and the mulattoes being still at war, 
and the negroes armed against 
both, the plantations were left un- 
cared-for, and many of the better 
class of the white population began 
to seek refuge in Jamaica and the 
United States. The British govern- 
ment, being at war with France at 
this time, and having already pos- 
sessed themselves of several French 
colonies, now turned their eyes 
towards St. Domingo, having been 
invited by many of the fugitive 
colonists to take possession of the 
island. An expedition was accord- 
ingly sent from the neighbouring 
island of Jamaica for this purpose 
under General Whitelocke, who 
landed on the island with a body 
of nine hundred soldiers—an utterly 
inadequate number of troops for 
such a purpose—but which was 
afterwards augmented. This expe- 
dition soon took possession of the 
town of Port au Prince, and the 
success so far of the British caused 
the French authorities in the island 
to issue a proclamation abrogating 
negro slavery, and calling upon the 
negroes to join with them in re- 
pelling the British. Some of them 


gratefully responded to this call, 
but the greater part of the newly- 
freed negroes joined with the in- 
surgent blacks who were in force in 
the mountains, under the leadership 
of two men of colour, nanred Biassou 
and Francois. 

It was at this juncture of affairs, 
when the island was divided into so 
many different parties—Blacks, Mu- 
lattoes, British, and French, being: 
all arrayed against each other—that 
Toussaint L’Ouverture came into 
notice. Born on the estate of the 
Count de Noe, Toussaint was the 
son of a negro, imported direct from. 
Africa—himself the son of a native 
king, taken prisoner in a battle, and 
sold as a slave to Count de Noe, by 
whom he had ever been kindly 
treated. ‘Toussaint grew up on the 
same estate, and received a furtive 
education from another slave, called 
Pierre, who had by some means re- 
ceived something more than might be: 
called a mere elementary education. 
What Pierre knew he communicated 
to ‘Toussaint, for whom he had con- 
ceived a great liking. ‘Through this, 
and being naturally of a complaisant 
and amiable nature, ‘l‘oussaint rose 
to be principal coachman of his 
master, conceived to be a post of 
honour by the negroes. At the time 
of the disturbance of which we have 
been speaking, Toussaint was nearly 
fifty years of age, and his reputation 
as a good and as an educated man 
had made his joining with the insur- 
gents an object of solicitude with 
the leaders ; but to this he did not 
incline, and at first deprecated and- 
tried to dissuade the negroes from 
proceeding to open rebellion. M. 
Bayou, Count de Noe’s overseer, 
and Toussaint’s master, however, 
soon left the colony, and went to the 
United States, where so many of the: 
colonists had already taken refuge 5. 
and Toussaint, sympathising with 
the objects the negro rebels had 
in view, though he did not agree 
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with the means they had hitherto 
used to further their purposes, now 
cast in his lot with the insurgent 
party. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that M. Bayou’s escape 
from St. Domingo was owing greatly 
to the fidelity of his coachman, who, 
at the first outbreak, when thenegroes 
were indulging in every species of 
cruelty against the whites, effectually 
concealed his master and his family, 
provided a way of escape for them 
from the colony, and afterwards re- 
peatedly sent them such money from 
the produce of the estate as he could 
procure. 

At the time when the British 
landed their expedition on the is- 
land, Toussaint held the position of 
general in the negro forces under 
Biassou and Francois ; and their fol- 
lowers had as enemies, in the first 
place, the troops under the control 
of the French deputies, composed 
mainly of whites and mulattoes, with 
but a few blacks amongst them ; and 
secondly they had the British, be- 
cause they knew if the latter got 
the mastery of the colony, it would 
be but a change of rulers ; and liber- 
ty being the main object of the 
negroes, they fought against both 
parties. The French Republican 
party had no influence over the ne- 
groes—they believing their creed of 
liberty and equality to be but a mere 
subterfuge ; and as they had already 
suffered much at the hands of these 
Republicans, it was not to be won- 
dered at that they regarded them 
with hatred. Besides, the negroes 
had a singularly strong regard for 
the French King Louis, while he was 
living, and after they heard of his 
execution, they still would not yield 
to consider themselves members of 
the French republic—thus it was that 
they fought, calling themselves Roy- 
alists, watching for an opportunity 
when British and French would meet 
in battle, to strike a blow on theirown 
behalf for independenceand freedom. 
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Toussaint, in his earlier years, ha 
picked up a certain amount of me- 
dical knowledge, and was thus fre- 
quently called upon to act asa phy- 
sician in the negro army ; and this, 
combined with the esteem in which 
he was generally held,. gave him 
great power and influence in the 
negro army. A consequence of this 
popularity was the creating a. strong 
jealousy of Toussaint in the mind of 
Frangois, who seized upon a frivo- 
lous pretext to throw him into pri- 
son ; but he was soon after released 
by Biassou, who had a more gener- 
ous nature, though much given to 
indulgence in spirituous liquors, by 
reason of which he soon after lost 
his command in the negro army. 
Spain, in the midst of the confu- 
sion, began now to put forth a long 
dormant claim to the sovereignty of 
St. Domingo, and the governor of 
the small Spanish colony in the 
island induced the negro leaders to 
put their force in connection with 
his, to which they agreed, and for 
some time they acted under the di- 


rection of the Spanish governor,: 


Joachim Garcia. While thus serving 
Spain, Toussaint, with a force of 600 


men, attacked a French post at St. 


Raphael, and defeated the troops 
stationed there, numbering about 
1500 ; and the negro leader followed 
up this victory by taking in succes- 
sion several important villages, which 
the French strove in vain to protect. 
So successful was Toussaint in this 
campaign, that one of the French 
commissioners. said of him, ‘Cet 
homme fait ouverture partout,” and 
from this Toussaint had added to 
his name the term, “ L’Ouverture” 
(the opener), by which he was ever 
afterwards known ; and for his ser- 
vices at this time Toussaint received 
several handsome presents from the 
Spanish governor. But disputes 
soon after arose between the negro 
chief and the Spanish authorities, 
and the deputies’ proclamation being 
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at the same time issued declaring 
that the French National Assembly 
hadabolished slavery inSt. Domingo, 
Toussaint went over from the service 
of Spain to that of France. Two 
of the French deputies were recalled, 
thethird, M. Laveaux, being invested 
with thesupreme power in the island ; 
and under his command Toussaint 
fought against both Britain and 
Spain, endeavouring to drive their 
troops out of the island. M. 
Laveaux made Toussaint his lieu- 
tenant-governor, an appointment 
which was the means of great im- 
provement in the colony, for Tous- 
saint was the only man the negroes 
had thorough confidence in, and to 
him they looked for guidance and 
help in all they wished to have or 
enjoy. Spain now sought to make 
peace with the French, and agreed 
to confine themselves to their own 
particular portion of the island, so 
that there were now only the British 
troops to oppose, who were located 
in different parts along the coast, 
and defied all the negro leader’s skill 
to dislodge them. The Home govern- 
ment now sent out a new set of four 
governors, recalling M. Laveaux, 
and appointed Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture commander-in-chief of the 
island forces ; and the negro leader 
began now to take measures for 
having sole control of the colony. 
By various means he got rid of three 
of the governors or commissioners, 
who were soon on their way back to 
France—one of them only being 
allowed to remain, M. Raymond, a 
mulatto, whom Toussaint thought to 
find useful. Fearing, however, that 


this exercise of power on his part 


would be misinterpreted, Toussaint 
sent two of his sons along with the 
deported governors to be educated 
in France, together with a despatch 


stating that he was acting for the 


good of the colony, and guaranteeing 
that the blacks would be both or- 
derly in their conduct under him, 


and faithful to France. The Direc- 
tory, notwithstanding this, sent out 
another deputy to the island, whose 
instructions were to act along with 
Toussaint, who, however, wouldallow 
the deputy no control, and acted 
only in concert when the deputy’s 
wishes coincided with his own. The 
negro chief did everything with pru- 
dence, and his exertions to get rid 
of the British soldiers still on the 
island were eventually effectual. 
Preparations were being made for 
attacking the British force, when 
General Maitland agreed to a treaty 
with Toussaint, by which the negro 
chief got rid of the last of his ene- 
mies, though other difficulties in the 
way of a permanent quietude in the 
island yet remained. The English 
were, no doubt, glad to abandon their 
attempt on the island, on which they 
had only entered by the invitation 
of the white planters, who had 
wished to cede thecolony to Britain— 
for the colony had become the grave 
of many of England’s best and 
bravest soldiers, who had fallen 
“without a wound and without re- 
nown.” ‘Toussaint, in regard to the 
British general, acted a very honour- 
able part, for the French governor 
tried to induce the negro to make 
General Maitland a prisoner when 
he came to negotiate the terms of 
the treaty; but an action of so 
treacherous a nature was not in ac- 
cordance with his generous and 
manly disposition. The difficulties 
which yet lay in Toussaint’s path 
arose principally from an insurrection 
organised by the mulattoes, who be- 
lieved that the French government 
were again about to issue the law 
concerning distinctions in colour, 
and they were also greatly averse 
to a negro having the supreme power 
in the colony. But Toussaint in a 
short time utterly routed the mulat- 
toes ; and soon after a decree arrived 
from Bonaparte, who had by this 
time risen to be First Consul, con 
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firming Toussaint L’Ouverture in 
his authority as military ruler in the 
colony. 

The internal affairs of the colony 
now received exclusive attention, and 
by judicious management a great 
change was soon effected. The 
ports of the island were made free, 
so that the export trade was greatly 
increased, and the negroes were 
encouraged to new modes of agricul- 
ture ; many of the plantations, which 
at the beginning of the rebellion had 
been deserted by the owners, were 
parcelled among the blacks, a cer- 
tain portion of the produce being 
only in return paid over to the 
government ; and on the plantations 
of those whites who were still on the 
island, the negroes who laboured 
there were to have a certain defined 
share in the profits arising therefrom. 
Educational facilities were increased, 
and a general improvement in the 
bearing and manners of all classes 
was soon apparent. Any transgres- 
sions of his laws Toussaint visited 
with a stern rigour. ‘On one occa- 
sion a white female, the owner of a 
plantation, had been murdered by 
the negroes by whom it was labour- 
ed, and who had formerly been her 
slaves. Toussaint marched to the 
spot at the head of a party of his 
horseguards, collected the negroes 
belonging to the plantation, and sur- 
rounded them with his black cavalry, 
who, after a very brief inquiry, re- 
ceived orders to charge and cut 
them to pieces”-—an order which 
they soon carried into execution. 

. In the_midst of all this work, still 
there was something to which Tous- 
saint ever looked forward to with 
dread, and not without reason. 
Bonaparte had taken no notice of 
several despatches which the negro 
general had sent him, telling of the 
complete quietude of the island ; and 
besides, a rumour which had reached 
him that the French Government 
were intending to re-establish slavery. 


To avoid this, Toussaint proposed a 
new constitution of the island, which 
the island House of Representatives 
ratified, making Toussaint governor 
for life, his successors to hold office 
for five years. The constitution con- 
tained many other provisions, and, 
in fact, its adoption created St. Do- 
mingo independent, subject only to 
a nominal guardianship on the part 
of France. Toussaint sent a copy 
of this to Bonaparte ; but the First 
Consul had formed other projects 
regarding the colony, which he 
wished to have thoroughly under 
his own control. The Treaty of 
Amiens left the First Consul in a 
manner free to spare men for this 
purpose, and a powerful expedition 
was fitted out in the harbours of 
Brest, L’Orient, and Rochefort—the 
fleet consisting of thirty-four ships of 
war, besides more than twenty fri- 
ates and other armed vessels ; on 
oard these were more than twenty 
thousand troops, under the command 
of General Leclerc, Napoleon’s bro- 
ther-in-law. This armament set sail 
on December 14, 1801, being watch- 
ed throughout the voyage by an 
English squadron, who, however, did 
not interfere with the expedition. 
It may be that chagrin at being so 
successfully imitated and parodied 
by a negro general, had something 
to do with Bonaparte’s planning this 
expedition, as well as an impatient 
desire to restore to France some of 
those possessions of which she had 
lately lost so many, chiefly by the 
naval superiority of Britain, alike in 
colonies, commerce, and shipping. 
Leclerc and his army arrived at 
the island in January, 1802, and he 
at once divided his force into four 
bodies, who all effected landings at 
different parts of the coast, defeating 
in detail the various bodies of negro 
troops who were sent) to oppose 
them. Toussaint and his army re- 
tired inland to the mountains, where 
they were prepared for future action. 
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The French general put forth procla- 
mations to the effect that the French 
government did not wish to re-es- 
tablish slavery, but desired that all 
men should be free and equal ; and 
a letter from Bonaparte was also for- 
warded to Toussaint by Leclerc, 
which contained many flattering 
praises for the negro general’s abi- 
lity in establishing peace and pros- 
perity in the island ; but the letter 
also contained threats of vengeance 
if he did not yield at once to French 
dominion. ‘Toussaint replied to this 
letter, but the correspondence pro- 
duced no good effect, and the war 
began in earnest. The French 
found that they had a brave enemy 
and a difficult country to contend 
with ; and their progress was slow, 
it not being till after many of Tous- 
saint’s best men had deserted him, 
and gone over to the French, that 
the latter felt they were making way 
in their purpose. These desertions 
were greatly the result of Leclerc’s 
proclamations, which led the negroes 
to believe that it was serving no 
good end to fight against the French, 
seeing that it was not intended that 
the system of slavery was again to 
be broaght into operation. But 
Toussaint still had a good number 
left with him ; and a part of his army, 
under the command of the negro 
general Dessalines, being beseiged 
in Crete a Pierrot, defended them- 
selves so well, that their French as- 
sailants lost about three thousand 
men ; and when at last the French 
got possession of the fort, Dessalines 
and his troops fought their way 
through the enemy and escaped. 
As Crete a Pierrot was the most for- 
midable stronghold held by the ne- 
gro armies, Leclerc thought he need 
temporise no longer, and at once 
issued an order establishing negro 
lavery, and claiming the island as a 
possession of France. If the French 
had hitherto been successful, this 
step turned the fortune of war 


against them, for the negroes who 
had formerly deserted Toussaint, 
seeing that they had been grossly 
deceived, now in large bodies in turn 
deserted the French service. The 
war had already weakened Leclerc’s 
troops considerably ; and though he 
had received occasional reinforce- 
ments, he now found himself unable 
to cope with Toussaint’s increased 
force ; and in a short time Leclerc 
rescinded his last order, and issued 
another in the same terms as the 
first, giving freedom to all. Thene- 
groes again deserted Toussaint, and 
one negro general after another 
found it necessary to capitulate, till 
the negro commander-in-chief found 
himself and his body of troops the 
only ones left to withstand the inva- 
ders, and accordingly he opened ne- 
gotiations with Leclerc likewise, the 
result of which was a treaty, the 
terms of which were that Toussaint 
should still govern the island, Leclerc 
to be French deputy, and that the 
liberty of all should be respected. 
The war thus concluded, the French 
began to count the ‘cost, and found 
they had lost in this expedition 
about thirty thousand men, fourteen 
generals, and nearly two thousand 
officers of different ranks. 
Bonaparte’s instructions to Leclerc 
had been particular in one respect, 
that Toussaint should be sent as a 
prisoner to France, and to this the 
French general now began to set his 
mind. ‘Toussaint, having retired to 
his estate in the country, had no sus- 
picion of any design against his per- 
son, and he was accordingly treach- 
erously arrested, and along with his 
wife and family carried at night on 
board a French man-of-war, which 
immediately sailed for France. Le- 
clerc gave as a reason for this act, 
that he had discovered that a con- 
spiracy had been organised amongst 
the negroes against the French, and 
that Toussaint was concerned in the 
plot. The arrest was not effected 
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without some trouble, for the negro 
general's friends tried to rescue him, 
and several of them were slain on 
the spot, while many more were 
made prisoners, and their fate was 
never known. The vessel arrived at 
Brest after a passage of twenty-five 
days, and here Toussaint was sepa- 
rated from his family, and carried to 
the castle of Joux, situated amid the 
mountains of Jura—a bleak and 
Alpine region, whose severe climate 
caused the unfortunate negro to suf- 
fer much. Here he was subjected 
to the rigour and privations of a close 
confinement, receiving nothing but 
the actual necessities of existence ; 
and anxiety, care, and the severe 
climate, after an imprisonment of 
ten months, put an end to his days 
when but sixty years old. He was 
found dead by the side of his fire- 
place, sitting in a chair, his head 
hanging down, with his hands rest- 
ing on his knees, on the 27th April, 
1803. The death of Toussaint has 
often been referred to as one of the 
worst actions of Bonaparte ; for al- 
though it was given out at the time 
that the unfortunate negro had died 
of apoplexy, evidence sufficient has 
since been given that other circum- 
stances conduced to that result. The 
governor of the prison happening to 
make a visit to Neufchatel, left the 
keys of the cells with one of the offi- 
cers, who, during the governor’s ab- 
sence, visited Toussaint, and gener- 
ously provided the prisoner with 
some little comforts which he requir- 
ed. This was not a satisfactory 
result to the governor, or, at least, 
‘was not in accordance with his secret 
wishes or orders, and, accordingly, 
he soon after found occasion for 
another visit to Neufchatel, taking 
the keys of the cells with him ; and, 
before leaving, he gave orders to his 
officer that he was not to go near 
the cells, for the prisoners required 
nothing. The governor did not re- 
turn forfour days, and when Tous- 


saint’s cell door was opened, the 
prisoner was dead—starved to death! 
The mysterious fate of Toussaint 
created great interest at the time, 
and Wordsworth wrote the following 
noble sonnet upon it :— 


‘Toussaint ! the most unhappy man of 
men ! 
— the all-cheering sun be free to 
she 
His beams around thee, or thou rest thy 
head 
sass? *- in some dark dungeon’s noisome 
en— 
O miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; 
do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerfu 
brow : 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise 
Live and take comfort. Thou hast left 
behind 
Powers that will work for thee—air, earth, 
and skies ; 
There’s not a breathing of the common 
wind 
That will forget thee ; 
allies ; 
Thy friends are Exultations, Agonies, 
And Love, and Man's unconquerable 
Mind.” 


thou hast great 


This was but another example of 
the inconsistency of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who was often enough talking 
of humanity, yet did not hesitate, 
when occasion offered, to have those 
whom he disliked or feared removed 
from the living world—shutting them 
up in prison as in a tomb, from 
which no complaints could be heard, 
and where his victims awaited the 
slow approach of death as men liter- 
ally buried alive. 

The perfidy of Leclerc in his 
forcible deportation of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, and his contemptuous 
treatment of the blacks, was not 
long in meeting with due reward, 


for another insurrection was organ-. 


ised, headed by Dessalines, Chris- 
tophe, and others of Toussaint’s 
officers. The yellow fever, that 
scourge of Europeans, also broke 
out amongst the French troops, and 
Leclerc and many of his best officers 
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fell victims to it. General Rocham- 
beau succeeded Leclerc, and being 
a bitter enemy to the blacks, he 
exercised every cruelty upon those 
who fell into his hands—cruelties 
which might not have been won- 
dered at from incensed and ignorant 
negroes, but certainly not to be 
expected from educated and civilised 
Frenchmen. If the negroes tore 
out their prisoners’ eyes, the French 
imitated the republican Carrier’s 
“baptisms” at Lyons, by drowning 
their captives by hundreds—a “‘ de- 
portation by sea,” Rochambeau 
called it. Other bodies of negro 
captives were confined in hulks, 
and there smothered to death by 
sulphur. 

But in the field of war the French 
had now met their match, for Des- 
salines was a brave, though a cruel 
man; and battle after battle was 
fought, in which European military 
skill was almost invariably worsted, 
till at last Rochambeau was com- 
pelled to submit at discretion to an 
English squadron on the coast, and 
evacuate the island, France thus 
losing her best and richest colony. 

The independence of the island 
was now secured, and in the first 
meeting of the assembly all the 
deputies swore to maintain the 
island free from foreign domination ; 
they also invited back all the white 
‘ planters who had formerly had 
estates there, and who had taken 
no part in the war; and finally, to 
mark their independence more for- 
cibly, the deputies changed the 
name of the island from St. Domingo 
to Hayti, its original Indian name. 
Dessalines was appointed the first 
president, but his reign was one of 
cruelty, and he caused many of the 
French who remained in the island 
to be massacred, though all other 
whites remained unmolested. He 
shortly after assumed the dignity of 
emperor, taking the title on his 
coronation of James I., emperor of 


Hayti; but his reign after this was 
brief, for his cruelty caused a con- 
spiracy against him by one of his 
generals, named Petion, who had 
been educated in France. After the 
assassination of Dessalines, there 
were two claimants for the supreme 
power—Christophe and Petion, and 
a civil war raged for a time, till at 
last they agreed to divide the au- 
thority, Christophe reigning in the 
north, and Petion in the west and 
south. Christophe, to please his 
subjects, assumed the title of Henry 
I., king of Hayti, creating at his 
coronation a number of his subjects 
princes, dukes, counts, and barons, 
so that his court had somewhat of 
an aristocratic air; while Petion was 
contented with the simple designa- 
tion of President of the Republic. 
At Petion’s death General Boyer 
succeeded him, and shortly after, 
Christophe having committed sui- 
cide, both sections of the island 
became reunited under Boyer. The 
Spanish colony which had so long 
existed in the eastern corner of the 
island, voluntarily submitted to the 
new ruler, and became incorporated 
with the Haytian Republic; but 
again, in 1843, threw off their alle- 
giance, and formed into what was 
called the Dominican Republic, 
under the protection of Spain. 
Hayti continued a republic till 
1849, when its president, Souloque, 
changed its form of government into 
that of an empire, assuming the title 
of Faustin the First. Compelled to 
resign his throne in 1859, he was 
succeeded by Fabre Geffrard, who: 
again made the island a republic; 
but he also was compelled in turn 
to resign the supreme power to 
General Missage, who followed Gef- 
frard in 1867. Salnave, who happens 
to be the President of the time, 
nominally, has had to struggle 
against insurgents ever since he 
overthrew his predecessor, and as- 
sumed the Dictatorship. He was 
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severely wounded in an assault on 
Aux Cayes, in August, 1868, but 
recovered. In September of this 
year (1869), the insurgents gained 
possession of the city of Gonaives, 
chiefly by bombarding with two of 
their vessels, the ‘“ Florida” and the 
“Quaker City.” Salnave’s forces 
were allowed to vacate the city with 
all the honours of war, principally 
through the interference of a French 
vessel of war lying there at the time. 
General Chevalier, the commander 
of Salnave’s forces at Gonaives, 
immediately retreated to Port-au- 
Prince, and there insisted on the 
instant dismissal of the ministry, 
who, Chevalier asserted, were the 
cause of his having to retreat from 
Gonaives, through their neglect in 
supplying him with provisions during 
the bombardment. Salnave, who 


was still lying before Aux Cayes, 
where the insurgents lately greatly 
strengthened their forces, travelled 
night and day ‘to Port-au-Prince, 
and remodelled the ministry, making 
General Chevalier minister of war, 
and then hurried back to Aux Cayes. 
In the course of the present struggle 
Salnave has committed many cruel 
actions, and the final result is still 
a doubtful matter. For many years 
the island has thus been subjected to 
almost constant turmoil and change ; 
and it is to be regretted that the 
Haytians, so energetic and flourish- 
ing in many respects, cannot have 
sufficient rest from internal com- 
motion to develop properly the 
singularly rich resources -of their 
beautiful island. 


W. T. 
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BY THE SEA. 


ANEAR the wave-worn shore I sit, 
As sets the sun behind the sea ; 
°Tis but the afternoon, and yet 
Night’s long dark shadows steal o’er me. 


The moaning wind and drizzling rain 
Sigh o’er me, nestling ’mid my hair ; 
And my heart loudly sighs again 
A long farewell to Time and Care. 
With wistful, aching, tear-dimmed eyes 
I gaze across the sobbing sea,— 
Across the trackless sea where lies 
The sunny land so loved by me, 


There, lost loves gather fairer flowers 


Than those that strew our meadows bright ; 


There, Winter never strips the bowers, 


Nor day a-hides itself in night. 
Oh, I am weary of this life, 


Now that the loved have crossed the sea ; 


A-weary of this long, long strife, 
That will but end in conquering me. 


I have been waiting many a year, 
In Spring and Summer, by this shore ; 
And still the boatman comes not near, 
Though others he has ferried o’er. 


I’ve sate me down in light and shade, 
He must have seen me many a day— 
The last one taken was a maid, 
Though I stood waiting by the way. 


Though many wept and begged of him 
To leave awhile the loving maid, 

And I, with eyes by age grown dim, 
Most gladly would have gone instead, 


He, ruthless boatman, took her hand ; 
I saw both leave the pebbly shore— 
They must have reached that better land 
Where friends are parted nevermore. 


The bodtman comes and goes each day— 
He will be here at early morn ; 

Who is the one he’ll bear away 
Far o’er the sea at his return ? 
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THE GREAT SHAKSPEARIAN JUBILEE 


OF 1769. 


AS centenary and other comme- 
morations of dates remarkable 
for connexion with the births, deaths, 
or extraordinary doings of cele- 
brated men, have of late been 
much favoured, it may surprise that 
no one has recalled scenes which 
had universal attraction, and were 
deemed for ever memorable, as 
forming a great epoch in theatrical 
history, a hundred years ago. 

It was in 1769 that Garrick, the 
unrivalled actor of the day, thought 
of getting up a jubilee in honour of 
Shakspeare. A mulberry-tree planted 
by the hand of the great bard had 
been cut down; the trunk was 
manufactured into a variety of ar- 
ticles [fanciful and elegant, which 
were intended to be preserved as 
memorials of the planter. Then it 
was the Corporation of Stratford re- 
solved to present a box made of its 
wood to Garrick ; as one who had 
never been surpassed by all who 
“did honour and justice to the 
memory of Shakspeare.” The flatter- 
ing compliment suggested the idea 
of doing something on a great scale 
to glorify the author whose match- 
less creations had given him fame 
and fortune. He immediately pre- 
pared for it; and in an epilogue 
spoken at the close of the Drury- 
lane season, he complimented the 
audience, saying— 
** No sight like this my eyes may see, 
Unless we meet at Shakspeare’s jubilee 


OnAvon’s banks, where flowers eternal blow. 
Like its full stream'our gratitude shall flow. 


There let our revel shew our fond regard : 
On that lov’d spot first breathed our match- 
less Bard. 


His plan matured, at Stratford an 
amphitheatre was erected, on the 
model of one which then stood in 
Ranelagh Gardens, decorated with 
paintings of scenes in Shakspeare’s 
plays, and various artistic devices. 
A grand transparent painting veiled 
the cottage in which Shakspeare was 
born ; intended to illustrate his lowly 
origin and subsequent glory ; by re- 
presenting the sun emerging from a 
dark cloud to illuminate the world 
with its splendour. 

It was then decided that the 
jubilee, or theatrical fair extraordi- 
nary, was to continue for three 
days, commencing on the 6th Sep- 
tember. 

Victor, in his History of the 
Theatres, and Archenholz, in his 
“ Tableau de Angleterre,’ describe 
the excitement witnessed on the 
occasion to have been immense. 
The latter writer tells us that Strat- 
ford could not contain the multitude 
attracted there. ‘ Many visitors 
were obliged to rest, under tents, in 
the fields ; but thousands sought in 
vain even such accommodation. 
Noblemen were content to sleep in 
their carriages ; and crowds passed 
the hours of the night in the open 
air.” 

The minute details as given by 
Victor are not without interest as a 
present tense report of what so greatly 
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delighted a former generation, He 
commences thus :— 

’“ At an early hour on the 6th of 
September, a discharge of cannon 
announced the opening of the 
Jubilee. A party of singers in fancy 
dresses chanted before the principal 
houses these verses :— 


** Let Beauty with the sun arise, 
To Shakspeare tribute pay, 

With heavenly smile and speaking eyes 
Give lustre to the day. 


Each smile she gives protects his name ; 
What face shall dare to frown ? 

Not envy’s self can blast the fame 
Which Beauty deigns to crown.” 


Handbills were circulated, pre- 
senting the programme of the first 
day. One of these may amuse, as a 
curiosity :— 

“WEDNESDAY, 6TH SEPTEMBER. 
“SHAKSPEARE’S JUBILEE. 

“The Steward of the Jubilee 
(Garrick) begs to inform the com- 


pany that at nine o'clock will be a - 


Pusiic BREAKFAST at the Town- 
Hall, thence to proceed to the 
Church, to hear the ORATORIO OF 
JupitTH, which will begin exactly at 
eleven. From Church will be a 
full chorus of vocal and instrumental 
music to the Amphitheatre, where, 
at three o’clock will be an ordinary 
for gentlemen and ladies. 


“ About four o’clock, a collection | 
of new Songs, Ballads, "Roundelays, | 


Catches, and Glees, &c., will be 
performed in the Amphitheatre, 
after which the company is desired 
to prepare for the Ball, which will 
egin exactly at nine, with new 
minuets composed for the occasion, 
and played by the whole band. 
““N.B.—The Steward hopes the 
gentlemen and ladies will wear the 
favours that are prepared on this 
occasion, and called the Shakspeare 
Javours.” 
The narration then proceeds : 
“« Mr. Garrick met the magistrates 
assembled in the principal street at 
eight o’clock. The Mayor, at the 


head of the Corporation, caused the 
Town-Clerk to address a polite 
speech to Mr. Garrick, as_ the 
Steward, at the breakfast in the 
Town-Hall ; and to present him with 
a medallion carved out of the mul- 
berry-tree, and set in gold. Garrick 
made a suitable reply, and immedi- 
ately wore it on his breast. From 
the Church, after the Oratorio, there 
was a procession to the Amphi- 
theatre, the singers in full chorus,, 
giving the following strain :— 


** This is the day—a holiday ! 

Drive care and sorrow far away. 

Let all be mirth and hallowed joy. 

Here Nature nurs’d her darling boy 
Whose harp the Muses strung. 

From heart to heart let raptures bound—. 

Now, now we tread enchanted ground ; 
Here Shakspeare walked and sung. ” 


“At the amphitheatre at three 
o’clock an elegant dinner was served 
for six or seven hundred ladies and 
gentlemen. And when dinner was. 
over, the band of music and singers 
appeared in the orchestra, and enter- 
tained the company, with ballads, 
catches and glees,—till it was time 
to retire to dress anew, and prepare 
for the ball. Between nine and ten 
the company began to return thither 
—and in that short interval, a great 
number of hands were employed to 
decorate and illuminate the amphi- 
theatre. When night approached, 
the inhabitants of Stratford testified 
their joy by lighting up every window 
in every house, in every street in the 
town. This made the night as cheer- 
ful as the day; the assembly was 
crowded and brilliant; the ball 
opened soon after ten and the coun- 
try dances continued till three o’clock. 
in the morning.” 


SECOND DAY. 

“ The steward of the Jubilee in-- 
forms the company that at nine 
o’clock there will be a PuBLic. 
BREAKFAST at the Town-Hall. 

At eleven o'clock, a pageant, if 
the weather will permit, to proceed 
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from the college to the amphitheatre, 
where an ode upon dedicating, re- 
building, and erecting a statue to 
the memory of Shakespeare, will be 
performed ; after which the pageant 
will return to the college. At four 
an ordinary for ladies and gentlemen. 
At eight the fireworks. And at ele- 
ven o'clock, the masquerade. 

“‘ The town-hall was crowded as be- 
fore at breakfast, but the morning 
proving rainy, the most showy part 
of the entertainment, particularly for 
the country people, the young and 
gay, I mean the pageant, was obliged 
to be omitted—but the more sensible 
part of the company, who promised 
themselves more pleasure from poe- 
try and music, from sense and sound 
united—they hastened to secure 
good places at the amphitheatre, to 
the performance of the ode! Mr. 
Garrick the author of the ode, ap- 
peared in the front line with the fe- 
male singers on each side of him, 
and (after the overture) spoke the 
recitative parts ; which had so great 
an effect, that perhaps, in all the 
characters he ever played, he never 
shewed more powers, more judgment 
he never made a stronger impres- 
sion on the minds of his auditors,” 

“ Garrick then addressed the com- 
pany in a speech of some length, 
speaking of himself in the third 
person as an actor appearing in a 
new character. He proceeded, 

““* May he not hope, too, that his 
next endeavours will be supported 
by those whom he has the honour to 
see before him, who having powers 
equal to it, will do justice to a sub- 
ject the most worthy of their ad- 
miration and their eloquence P— 
Hear what our English Homer says : 


‘What need my Shakspeare for his 
honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piléd stones ? 

that his honoured reliques hid 

nder a starry-pointing pyrami 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What = thou such weak witness of thy 
name 


Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument, 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie 

That kings in such a tomb would wish to 
die.’” 

“Tie continued— 

“*Tf you want still a greater au- 
thority than Milton’s, for the un- 
equalled merits of Shakespeare, con- 
sult your own hearts—I would not 
pay them so ill a compliment to sup- 
pose that he has not made a dear, 
valuable and lasting impression upon 
them. 

* «Your attendance here upon this 
occasion is a proof that you felt— 
powerfully felt, his genius, and that 
you love and revere him and his 
memory ; the only remaining honour 
to him is now, (and itis the greatest 
honour you can do him) is to speak 
for him.’ [Here a pause cub and 
a general laugh. 

“Some music followed, and then 
the ladies and gentlemen present 
were invited to say anything they 
pleased for or against Shakspeare. 

“Then the celebrated comedian, 
Mr. King (dressed as a Maccaroni), 
rose from among the audience to ac- 
cept this invitation, and passing to the 
orchestra, declared he had many ex- 
ceptions to make against Shakspeare. 
He compained of his being a vul 
author, only capable of exciting 
those real sensations of laughing 
and crying. That it was the criterion 
of a gentleman to be moved at 
nothing, to feel nothing, to admire 
nothing. He avowed that he did 
not much love his country: yet he 
could wish that it would submit to 
be civilised ; and, as the first step to 
it, never suffer to so execrable a fel- 
low as Shakspeare, with his things 
called tragedies and comedies, to de- 
base their minds and understand- 
ings, and produce sivellings and 
horse-laughs, when the chief excel- 
lence of man, and the most refined 


‘sensation was to be devoured by 


ennui, and really live in a state of 
insensible vegetation.” 
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This ironical attack on the great 
name all present delighted to 
honour, mingled with a few sar- 
casms, directed against the jubilee, 
Garrick, the corporation, and all the 
company, from the manner in which 
it was delivered by King, “ occa- 
sioned mirth,” Victor says, “and 
gave an agreeable variety to the en- 
tertainment.” 

_ The steward returned thanks in a 
like jocular vein, and proceeded, in 
a strain highly complimentary to 
the ladies, to recite a poetical com- 
mentary on Shakspeare’s characters. 
The fair listeners were thus admon- 

ished— 

**Guard well your hearts, ye fair, from 
love’s attack, 

There are all sorts of devils, white and 
black. 

When Juliet, Hero, Imogen, he drew, 
And sprightly Rosalind, he dreamt of you.” 


We next read, “The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul” was 
followed by another feast at four 
o’clock, at which a turtle weighing a 
hundred-and-fifty pounds was served 
up. 
At eight o’clock there was a dis- 
play of fireworks under the direction 
of Mr. Angelo ; but this was serious- 
ly marred by a heavy fall of rain. A 
masquerade opened at eleven, at 


which the Duke of Dorset, and 
many other noblemen were present, 
and conspicuous in the gay scene 
was Mr. Boswell. It seems, he was 
known as the friend of General 
Paoli, and on this occasion Bozzy 
appeared in a comical dress, with 
pistols in his belt, and a musket at 
his back ; wearing a cap, on which 
in gold letters appeared the words 
“ Paoli and Liberty !” 

The third day gave a public break- 
fast, horse races, a dinner ; and, the 
the evening being fair, a grand pyro- 
technical display before the amphi- 
theatre; a ball closing what was 
pronounced to be “ the most splen- 
did jubilee ever planned or witnessed 
in England.” 

It is impossible to please every- 
one ; and Victor was forced to close 
his laudatory report by recording 
“the scandalous behaviour’ of the 
very low people of Stratford ; their 
avarice, their shameful extortions, 
and absurd notions relating to the 
jubilee. They were in general much 
dissatisfied, and greatly afraid of 
mischief; they had not the least ap- 
prehension of what, or about whom, 
such preparations were making— 
they looked upon Mr. Garrick as a 
magician who could and would raise 
the devil.” } 


oOo) 7 ma (A 3 


[According to a legend, Harold, King of the Saxons, blinded at Senlac by a Norman 
himself to a religious life, sought by penance 
and pilgrimage to atone for the insult offered to the saints by his adoption of his 
I have ventured to take some liberties with the legend, and represent 


arrow, survived the battle, and, betaking 


country’s cause. 


HAROLD AT BATTLE. 


the vanquished King as a penitent sinner, but an utterly unsubdued patriot.] 


THE sun was low as, faint and slow, 

A pilgrim toiled up the sharp ascent, 

Where Battle’s spire gleamed red with fire, 
Which dying day to evening lent ; 

And the autumn breeze, like an infant’s breath, 
Was hushed and still, for it sighed of death : 


Death in ranks, and death on flanks, 

Death in rear, and death in the van, 

And corpses piled in the carnage wild 

That raved and raged round “ The Fighting Man.” 
The banner planted and kept so well, 

That fell when its last defender fell. 


For nature wails when a hero fails, 

All are akin to a mother kind ; 

And the ocean’s swell tolls a parting knell 
For the souls that passed on the battle’s wind, 
Ere the autumn’s sun went under the sea, 
And set on a land no longer free. 


The trumpet’s peal, the clash of steel, 
Buckler to buckler, knee to knee ; 

The deadly strife for more than life, 

A nation’s hold upon history. 

Epic too grand for a fleeting day 

Will haunt grim Senlac’s height for aye. 


Like a placid smile on the cheek erstwhile, 
Shaped and saddened in sorrow’s mould, 
The forest leaf in the gloaming brief 
Flickered—a pennon of woven gold. 
—Alike to the pilgrim, grave and gay, 
There sight and sceptre had passed away. 
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To rest, to rest, sank the sun in the west, 
Nature slept on her russet throne, 

The calm profound that reigned around 
Yielded to nought but the stranger’s moan ; 
Too well in the darkness the King might know 
The scene of his people’s overthrow. 


“ Not on my head the life-blood shed, 
Not on my soul each liegeman’s sin 

Who fell in fight for the sake of right. 
Pardon, Lord, let my penance win. 
Keener than blow from a Norman brand, 
Falls the evil lot of my much-loved land. 


‘* A firm array on that fatal day 

Was the latest sight that these eyes did see. 
Leal and true were my faithful few ; 

All were dauntless, for each was free ! 

And Harold’s cause was a holy thing ; 
King for country, and folk for King ! 


“Tis man’s to scheme, ’tis God’s to deem— 

A lifetime’s purpose one day o’erthrew. 

Oh, fruitless heed, vain hope indeed, 

To do what the Lord forbad to do. 

Had the blessing of God edged the Saxon steel, 
What Harold’s fame and what England’s weal ? 


“‘ Oh, senseless mind ; oh, ever blind ; 

Vainly I grope for a vaster plan 

Than I fashioned e’er in the proud career 

Which closed with the fall of ‘ The Fighting Man.’ 
Though the crownless King lack a resting-place, 
Let the guiltless land find a Father’s grace.” 


Then softly stole the curfew’s toll, 
Like an answered prayer o’er the pilgrim’s sense ; 
For, though it spoke of a despot’s yoke, 
It whispered of pardon for penitence. 
To a conquered land and a sightless King 
It spoke of the purpose of chastening. 
RICHARD CHANDLER. 


October 14, 1869. 
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OFF THE SCENT. 
BY ARNOLD HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XII. 
ANNIE’S FOSTER-BROTHER. 


Happity unconscious of the fracas 
between Annie and Mrs. Gratton, 
about two hours after the child’s pre- 
cipitate flight from Cherub Court, 
Johnny Gratton returned to the 
wretched hovel he called home. 
Never having known any other, its 
squalor and misery excited in him 
none of that loathing it must have 
aroused in the mind of one unac- 
customed to it. Indeed, it was to 
him a haven of rest after his long 
day’s toil, and as he neared it each 
evening, his spirits rose in a propor- 
tionate degree. On the present oc- 
casion he felt especially cheerful and 
light-hearted, for he had had an un- 
usually good sale for his cigar-lights, 
and he entered the house playing a 
popular air on one of those odious 
tin pipes with which street boys 
delight to torture that sense from 
which, perhaps, we derive more en- 
joyment than any other. But he 
had scarcely crossed the doorway 
when a shadow overcast his erewhile 
radiant countenance, and the pipe 
was removed from his mouth. He 
missed the little familiar form which 
engrossed his whole affection, occu- 
pied all his thoughts, gave birth to 
every aspiration. 

“ Where’s Annie?” he inquired, 
little guessing what had occurred. 

“ow should I know,” replied his 
mother, savagely. Her thumb was 
still throbbing with the pain inflicted 


by Anne’s teeth ; and in addition to 
the discomfort thereby caused, a 
slight feeling of uneasiness called 
forth by the child’s prolonged 
absence, helped to aggravate her 
temper. “TI ain’t er nuss,” she con- 
tinued. “I spoge she ain’t fur orff ; 
yer'd better look for ’er if you want 
’er,” 

No more was said on this occa- 
sion, for Johnny noticed that his 
mother’s temper was much ruffled, 
and at such times conversation with 
her was the reverse of pleasant; 
moreover, he supposed Annie had 
been despatched on some errand, 
which Mrs. Gratton for some reason 
(probably to aggravate him) thought 
proper to conceal from , and 
would shortly return; but the mo- 


ments flew by—minute succeeded — 


minute until an hour had passed, and 
still the child did not return. Then 
a feeling of uneasiness began to over- 
take the boy, and resolving to go out 
on the chance of falling in with her, 
he thus signified his intention to his 
mother: ‘“ Well, I shall go an’ look 
for ’er. I can’t make out why she 
don’t come ’ome. I’m afeard there’s 
summat wrong about ’er. Oh, I do 
’ope she ain’t ’urt !” 

Mrs, Gratton scowled at him, but 
gave him no inkling of what had oc- 
curred. ‘“’Ow can there be any- 
thin’ wrong about ’er, yer young 
fool? She ‘ll come ’ome soon, I 
*spoge—she never do stop out werry 
late.” 

Agreeably with his expressed reso- 
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lution, Johnny quitted the house, 
and spent two hours in the search 
for his foster-sister ; but all in vain, 
for, in spite of inquiries in every di- 
rection, no tidings could be obtained 
of her ; and, at length, utterly jaded 
in body, and wretched, all but heart- 
broken in mind, he retraced his steps 
to Cherub Court. 

His alarm at the child’s absence 
was quickly followed by the suspi- 
cion of its cause, to which, when once 
more in his mother’s presence, he 
gave expression in the following 
words, — “I tell yer what it is, 
mother, you’ve been up to some 0’ 
yer tricks with ’er, or she’d ’a’ been 
’ome long afore this, poor little thing ! 
Yer’ve been a-whoppin’ on ’er, an’ 
she’s took an’ runned away.” 

“Runned away, ’as she?” said 
Mrs. Gratton, in a tone filled with 
contempt for the person who could 
put forward such an improbable hy- 
pothesis ; “ pray, who’s telled yer 
that tale, which, if true, I'll break 
every bone in ’er cussed little body, 
young warmint! which she’d never 
leave sich an ’ome as this, an’ me 
been like a mother to ’er—s’elp me, 
I will.” 

“Now, I know yer’ve been ill- 
usin’ on ’er, but if I find as yer’ve 
*urt ’er serious, sure as I’m alive 
What ’a’ yer been doin’ to ’er ?” 

“ The young warmint ’ad been an’ 
spent every farden she git for ’er 
flowers, which, when I telled her on, 
owdacious young thing took an’ bit 
this ’ere thumb, it’s orl but bit off, 
an’ would ’a’ been quite, through 
bein’ sharp, but for the bone, young 
wiper.” And Mrs. Gratton held up 
the damaged thumb, now carefully 
swathed in rags, for her son’s sym- 
pathy. “It’s a mercy yer mother 
ain’t killed outright, which I'll be 
even with ’er when I ketch ’er; I'll 
take a bite out on ’er cheek. I'll 
spile her beauty, which though not 
‘avin’ so many teeth, through ’avin’ 
‘em took out, through ’avin’ tooth- 


ache that ill, I can bite a bit yet.” 
But Johnny had no sympathy for 
the wretch ; all that he possessed 
was given to the poor child. He 
knew Annie’s disposition too well not 
to feel assured that she would not 
have acted as the woman stated 
without the greatest provocation, 
which must have taken the form of 
gross personal ill-treatment. _Boil- 
ing over with passion at this thought, 
he exclaimed :— 

“Oh, yer will, will yer? I 
wouldn’t advise yer to try it on, 
which I'll give yer a taste o’ that 
poker, that yer’ve so often laid on 
my back, if yer do.” 

“Oh, two can play at that game, 
my young dandy-cock,” retorted 
Mrs. Gratton, in no way intimidated 
by his language. Hyperbole was a 
figure of speech in much vogue at 
number seven Cherub Court; 
“‘which it’s a mussy there’s tongs as 
well as pokers, or you’d ’a’ murdered 
your mother long since, I do believe.” 

“It’s all lies yer’ve been tellin’ me 
— if she ’as bit yer, you was a-bastin’ 
’er, I’m sure, an’ serve yer right too ; 
an’ as for spendin’ ’er tin, I’m sure 
she ain’t, which, if she ’adn’t any, 
it’s been took orff ’er, poor darlin’! 
I’d jest like to know who did it too. 
Jest let me ketch ’im, an’ then ”— 
And the poor boy, greatly troubled 
at the thought of all that his foster- 
sister was possibly suffering, burst 
into tears, thereby drawing forth 
Mrs. Gratton’s expression of unmiti- 
gated contempt. 

“‘ What’s the use o’ snivellin’, yer 
fool? She ain’t fur orff, which she'll 
come back safe enough—no fear— 
if she don’t, I'll pinch ’er till ’er 
body’s a mask o’ purple.” 

But Johnny’s grief was too intense 
for him to pay any regard to this 
threat. He thought he had seen 
the last of his darling, and continued 
to weep bitterly. 

“She'll never come back, poor 
lamb !” he cried. “ I'll never see ’er 
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agin. An’ she wur sich a pretty un! 
’air right down her back, an’ as yal- 
ler as a guinea; an’ eyes—the sky 
wern’t nothin’ to ’em. Oh, Annie, 
my gal, whatever ’ll Johnny do with- 
out yer? P’raps she’s got a arm broke 
—'er legs must be right, or she never 
could ’a runned away—which she’s in 
one o’ the ’orspitals, through gettin’ 
’urt that ill by you whoppin’ on ’er.” 

“ T tell yer, she ain’t ’urt,” exclaim- 
ed the hag, in a tone of intense dis- 
gust at the, to her, ridiculous fuss 
Johnny was making. ‘“’orspitals, in- 
_ deed! which I on’y tapped her once 
or twice with that brush, as couldn’t 
’urt a infant. Why, a chap couldn’t 
make more fuss if ’e’d lost ’is blowen. 
Stow it, for Gawd’s sake !” 

“She’s more to me ’an any blow- 
ens—I can’t abide to be without ’er, 
an’ I knowed yer’d been at ’er. Yer 
sure ’er arm ain’t broke?” This in 
a tone of the utmost solicitude. 

“Arm broke, indeed! ’er arms 
is as good as ever they wur. I ain’t 
a fool; an’ should I go an’ break ’er 
arm, an’ ’er bringin’ in close ona 
pound a week, which yer a unfeel- 
in’ son, and always was to yer mo- 
ther, what brought yer up from a 
kid, an’ me with my thumb near bit 
orff, through ’er nippin’ so ’ard, 
young warmint, an’ me a widder too, 
you undootiful son.” A fit of cough- 
ing checked further utterance. 

‘*Sarve yer right too,” said John- 
ny ; “I.o’ny wish she’d bit it nght 
orff an’ yer ’and with it.” Then he 
recommenced his lamentations. 
-“Oh, Annie, I wonder what yer 
doin’ now, poor dear, with no John- 
ny to take care on yer. ‘ow any 
one could find it in their ’eart to 
’urt a on yer pretty An’ 
T’ll never be able to sell the lights I 
useter with you to ’elp me, which 
I’m. glad I give Bill ’Ogg a black 
eye, an’, my eye, it wur a wunner, 
through ’im callin’ yer a love-child, 
as won’t be able to see out on it to- 
morrow.” 


The recollection of this last dei 


stance of his championship of Annie 
afforded a slight mitigation of his 
grief, but he went to bed with a 
heavy heart ; and, though his limbs 
ached from weariness, it was long 
before the sleep, of which he stood 
in such need, afforded him a tempo- 
rary immunity from his anxiety. 

Johnny Gratton was naturally of 
a sanguine temperament, so that on 
awaking on the following morning, 
refreshed by his night’s rest, he took 
a less despondent view of Annie’s 
case. He thought he might very 
possibly fall in with her during the 
course of the day, and that, at any 
rate, he would probably meet with 
her before much time had elapsed. 
Comforted with this hope, he made 
a rapid breakfast, then pocketed his 
stock-in-trade that had remained un- 
sold on the previous day, and was 
about to leave the house when his 
mother thus accosted him :— 

“Not so quick, my young cock- 
erel ! yer ain’t give me the blunt yer 
brought ’ome last night.” 

“No, an’ I ain’t agoin’ to, either,” 
responded Johnny, boldly. 

“ Ah, yer ain’t, ain’t yer? We'll 
see about that.” 

And forthwith she seized the 
poker and placed herself in front of 
the door, thereby barring his egress. 

“ Now, then,” she continued, with 
a gleam of malicious pleasure in her 
bleared eyes ; “I reckon I’m what 
they call master, which I should say 
missis, 0’ the sitiwation. Now, jest 
yer orffer to leave the ’ouse without 
emptyin’ yer pockets, and’ I’ll crack 
yer nut for yer—yer don’t parss me 
unless yer murder yer mother fust, 
an’ I s’poge yer ain’t sich a ’ardened 
willain which ’ud do that, rampagi- 
ous as yer are.” 

The position was certainly rather 
an awkward one for Johnny Gratton. 
Placing himself at a safe distance 
from the poker, he 1eplied : 

“ Now, look ’ere! I ain’t agoin’ to 
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turn up a penny on it; more ’an 
that, I ain’t agoin’ to trouble yer no 
longer, ’cept I find Annie. Yer’ve 
done nothin’ but beat me as long as 
yer was able, an’ blest if I'll stan’ 
it any longer. I wouldn’t ’a’ stopped 
with yer as long as I’ave done, on’y 
for ’er, which I b’lieve yer’d ’a’ killed 
’er long since, if it ’adn’t’a’ been 
for me takin’ ’er part, poor darlin’ ; 
an’ the long an’ short on it, which 
it’s Gospel truth, ’cept I find her, 
I'll never come ’ome no more. I 
can keep myself, which it’s a good 
job too.” 

“Yer little undootiful devil, I’ll 
be the death on yer yet!” yelled 
Mrs. Gratton, in a fearful passion ; 
and she made a rush at the boy with 
the uplifted poker. 

Johnny saw that he had no chance 
of dodging out of the way of the 


‘infuriated hag, and that his only 


safety lay in taking the bull (should 
I say the cow?) by the horns; so 
watching his opportunity, when his 
mother was close upon him, he made 
a sudden duck, and ran his head 
with all his force against the woman’s 
stomach. 

The effect was magical ; there was 
a sort of grunt from Mrs. Gratton, 
and, in an instant, the poker flew 
from her hand, and fell jingling on 
the flags, and she was sprawling on 
the floor, partially covering her son, 
who, like a second Samson, lay 
buried under the weight his strength 
had brought to the ground. Ere 
she had overcome her surprise, or 
had even attempted to rise, he had 
extricated himself from the superin- 
cumbent mass, and gained the door 
where he remained for a moment, 
grinning at the_effects of his sleight 
of head. 

“‘ By-bye, mother!” he said ; “ take 
care on yerself, while I’m away.” 

Then he strode quickly from the 
house. 

“T shouldn’t be a bit s’prised if 
she ain’t gone to Charlton,” he pre- 


sently exclaimed, his thoughts run- 
ning on Annie. “The fair begins 
to-day, an’ I telled ’er I thought o’ 
goin’; any’ow, if I don’t find ’er 
about the Exchange, I'll ’ave a run 
down an’ see ; I’m safe to sell lots 
o’ lights, if the wust comes to the 
wust.” 

Johnny Gratton was ratherin funds 
that morning. He had had an un- 
usually good sale for his cigar-lights 
on the previous day, having realised 
two shillings ; moreover, he had a 
dozen boxes in his possession he 
had been unable to sell. 

A brief survey of the neighbour- 
hood of the Exchange convinced 
him that Annie was not there, so he 
resolved to start for Charlton, pre- 
viously increasing his supply of 
Vesuvians. From a wholesale to- 
bacconist he purchased five dozen 
boxes, for which he paid one shilling 
and eightpence, reserving the re- 
maining fourpence of his capital for 
his fare to Charlton, for he had no 
intention of proceeding thither on 
foot. 

Cannon Street Station had not 
been even thought of at that time, 
so Johnny Gratton walked to Lon- 
don Bridge, and very soon found 
himself at his destination. 

The fair was located in a field of 
not more than four acres in extent, 
and Johnny at once commenced his 
search for Annie. 

He was almost beginning to think 
he had come on a fruitless errand, for 
he had scoured every portion of the 


field without success, when the sound . 


of a well-known voice fell on his 
ear. 
“Buy a rosebud to put in yer 
coat, sir—it’ll make yer look ever so 
much nicer, which a nice gentleman 
yer are already. It’s the last I’ ave, 
an’ on’y apenny ; I’ve been savin’ it 
o’ purpose for yer, an’ the young 
lady ‘ll pin it into yer button ’ole. 
Yer won’t? well then, I’m afeard ’e 
don’t care so much about yer, Miss, 
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if ’e won't buy it for the sake o’ ’avin’ 
yer pretty fingers about ’is coat, an’ 
you alongin’ to pin it in. Why, 
there’s the Lord Mayor o’ London, 
’e buys a rosebud of me reg’lar every 
mornin’—what ’e’ll do this mornin’, 
the Lord knows. Come, Sir, yer’d 
better ’ave it—yer ’Il never ’ave sich 
a chance again—why, this ’ere bud 
come all the way from the Emperor 
0’ Rooshia’s garden. Well, I do de- 
clare, if ’e ain’t agoin’. If I wur 
you, pretty lady, I’d give ’im the 
sack, an’ git a fresh jo, which, if ’e’s 
to a penny now, it’s not many noo 
gownds ’ell buy yer, when yer mar- 


Tied.” 


“Here, let’s ’ave it, you little 
pest !” said the man she had been ad- 
dressing ; “and be off with you !” 

And he took the rosebud from her, 
handing her a penny for it. 

Johnny had not intefered, care- 
fully keeping himself out of sight, 
during this conversation, for he fully 
recognised the claims of business, 
and pence were only too frequently 
earned with such difficulty, that he 
realised the value of a possible cus- 
tomer ; but, as soon as the man had 
gone off with the flower, he ran up 
to her. 

“Oh! Annie, my darlin’! I’ve 
found yer again !” he exclaimed. 

She rushed to him, and throwing 
her little sunburnt arms round his 
neck, commenced hugging and kiss- 
ing him, as though she could not 
make enough of him. 

“Johnny, Johnny!” was all she 

said. 
“Why, yer'll smother me, out- 
right,” said Johnny, his face beaming 
all overwith delight : “let a feller ’ave 
a bit o’ breath, an’ then yer can start 
agin. Now, what made yer bolt 
from Cherub Court, yer naughty 
gal? Oh, Annie! I wur so un’appy 
orl last night, wonderin’ what ’ad be- 
come on yer; but I'll never let yer 
go out o’ my sight agin—no, never 
agin | 


“’Cos Mother Gratton whopped 
that ’ard, I b’live she’d ’a’ kill’d me 
right orff, if I ’adn’t got away. But 
I biter thumb an’ made ’er leave go 
on me, and away I cut, which she did 
start a-cussin’ an’ a-swearin’, along 
o’ me bitin’ ’’er. I wishes I’d’a’ bit 
it right orff, I does, an’ I would ’a’ 
done, if I could. S’elp me greens, 
I would! I tried to—I know that. 
I jest wonder ’ow it feels this morn- 
in’—old beast! Did she say any- 
thin’ about it, Johnny ?” 

“ Rayther !” replied Johnny, with 
a grin, in which the child joined; 
“JT dunno what she ain’t agoin’ to do 
at yer, when she ketches yer; but 
I'll take care on yer, when we go 
back, which I'll never let yer a mi- 
nute out o’ my sight ; so she shan’t 


“’urt a ’air o’ yer ead.” 


“T’m jest glad along of ’er 
thumb,” replied this naughty little 
creature. Then she continued, her 
tone becoming very serious, not to 
say determined, “‘ But I ain’t agoin’ 
to Cherub Court no more, Johnny. 
I’m afeard o’ Mother Gratton, 
through me bitin’ er thumb. 
was to go back, she’d be ketchin’ 
me some time or other, when you 
was out o’ the way; an’ wouldn’t 
she jest about give it me? Oh, no! 0’ 
course not, which she loves me 
dearly !” 

‘“‘ But what are yer goin’ to do ?” 
asked the more cautious Johnny. 
“She'll be sure to find yer before 
long, yer knows? She'll go axin’ 
about London, an’ some one ’Il tell 
’er where yer are.” 

“Oh! but I ain’t going back to 
London either. I shall go about sel- 
lin’ flowers, same as I’m doin’ ’ere. 
But, Johnny, yer ain’t agoin’ to 
leave me again? Don’t leave me, 
Johnny dear !—we can go about to- 
gether—won’t it be a lark? Old 
Mother Gratton ’ll ’ave to go about 
’awkin’ matches, or beggin’, or 
summat,’stead o’ sittin’ at ’ome a 
drinkin’ rum. We kep ourselves in 
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London, me with flowers, an’ you 
with lights—There’s a chap there 
with a cigar in ’is mouth—’e looks a 
soft un—ax ’im to buy a box o’ lights 
—yer'll nail ’im.” 

Johnny followed her advice, and 
sold the passer-by the box of Vesu- 
vians, as she had prophesied. 

“Well, yer as sharp as a needle, 
Annie !” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
admiration, returning to her side. 
“TI dunno ’ow yer can tell them as 


- will buy from them as won’t. But, 


if yer won’t go back to Cherub 
Court, I'll stop with yer. I told 
mother as I’d never go back without 
yer. I ’spect we shall pick up a 
good stock o’ browns along o’ the 
fair. There’s three days on it; we 
oughter git five shillin’ a-day be- 
tween us,” 

After this, Johnny amused his 
foster-sister by a detailed account of 
his quarrel with his mother, and the 
means by which he had escaped 
from her fury. Annie laughed until 
her sides ached at Johnny’s re- 
cital. 

*- Oh, I’d ’a’ given anythin’ to ha’ 
been there, Johnny !” she said ; “ an’ 
her a-rollin’ about on the floor! I’d 
’a’ got ’old o’ that brush as she 
wallopped me with, and laid it about 
’er face! I think I could ’a’ broke 
‘er nose for ’er, any’ow !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MRS. GRATTON FORMS A SCHEME, 


As soon as Mrs. Gratton had over- 
come her astonishment at finding 
herself so unceremoniously deposited 
on the floor, she struggled to her 
feet, coughing and wheezing, and 
perspiring with the effort, and vow- 
ing vengeance on her undutiful son. 
She had no sooner gained her equi- 
librium, than she became conscious 
of a smarting sensation about her 
face, and ceased her imprecations 
for a moment, with a view of ascer- 


taining its cause. In furtherance of 


this object, she raised her hand to" 


her nose, that being the part from 
which the most pain proceeded, and 
discovered that it was bleeding 
pretty freely. 

“Well, s’elp me, if that murderin’ 
young ruffi’n ain’t nearly killed me !” 
she whined. ‘It’s a mussy as I 
ain’t done for orltogether, which, it 
ain’t through ’im carin’ as J ain’t.” 

On consulting a piece of broken 
looking-glass she took from the cup- 
board by the fire-place, the full ex- 
tent of her external injuries revealed 
itself. A fair-sized bump, of a glow- 
ing crimson colour, and slightly 
abrased on the surface, was plainly 
visible, and momentarily increasing 
in size ; and, in addition to this, the 
whole of the skin from the top to 
the bottom of her nose had been 
rubbed off by its contact with the 
floor. She placed her hand to the 
damaged feature, and carefully mov- 
ed it from side to side, the result of 
this diagnosis affording her some 
slight consolation, which, like most 
of Mrs. Gratton’s sentiments, found 
verbal expression. 

“Well, it ain’t broke, I think,— 
it ud scrunch when I moved it, if 
it wur. That’s a blessin’, any ’ow, 
which it’s bad enough as it is—ork 
the skin took orff, an’ me ’is mother. 
Wherever ’e git orl ’is bad blood 
stumps me—'is father wurn’t nothin’ 
to ’im, an’ ’im the best of ’usban’s, 
though wilent when in liquor, which 
who isn’t, poor dear? Lor’, I am 
a fright, an’ no mistake, an’ me use- 
ter be reckoned a good-lookin’ 
?oman; which it ’ll be wuss afore 
its better, through goin’ black. an’ 
yaller.” (This last remark had refer- 
ence to the abnormal excrescence 
on her forehead, which, at this time,. 
wore a crimson hue.) “ Drat it, ’ow 
my nose do smart! I wonder whe- 
ther taller ’ud do it any good.” 

Mrs. Gratton forthwith proceeded. 
to put this idea to the test, by apply- 
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ing the end of a tallow candle to her 
nose, So far from alleviating the 
pain, however, the stinging was in- 
creased by this application, which, 
in accordance with one of the strong- 
est prejudices of her class, she ima- 
gined, proved the efficacy of the 
remedy. 

“Well, now I’ve an account to 
settle with both on yer, yer precious 
pair o’ kids!” she resumed ; “an’ 
yer may depend as yer’ll get pay- 
ment in full. Jest wait till I ketch 
yer, an’, sure as my name’s Phoebe 
Gratton, I'll black every inch o’ yer 
bodies ; an’, as for you, yer little 
deceitful devil’ (Annie was the imp 
in question), “ I’ll scratch yer nose 
with a steel fork till there ain’t none 
on it left, which it’s orl along o’ your 
ingratitood as this ’ere’s ’appened. 
That’s orl the return yer’ve made 
?cos I was tender-’earted, an’ didn’t 
go in for Winter’s fifty skiv, as ’e’d 
on’y ’a’ been too ’appy to ’a’ paid it, 
yer ungrateful warmint. But it’s the 
last time I lets my feelin’s stand 
afore my dooty—the next time as 
yer leaves this ’ouse, it ll be a 
corpus.” 

Annie’s view on this subject en- 
tirely coincided with that of Mrs. 
Gratton, and had resulted in her 
determination to give the malevolent 
old hag a wide berth for the future. 

By degrees Mrs. Gratton’s sore- 
ness wore off, and, by dint of fre- 
quent applications to the black bot- 
tle, she became tolerably reconciled 
to her condition. But, as two or 
three days elapsed, and there was 
no appearance either of Johnny or 
Annie, she began to be seriously 
alarmed, for she had never dreamt 
of the possibility of their perma- 
nently absenting themselves. On 
reviewing her position, she found it 
to be anything but satisfactory. 
Since Annie’s residence with her, 
she had passed a life of ease and 
idleness, for the child and Johnny 
had earned enough to defray all the 


household expenses ; and, in addi- 
tion to their earnings, she had had 
George Winter’s quarterly instal- 
ments to depend upon, so that she 
had discontinued her former peri- 
patetic occupation. Now, however, 
that the children had left her, and, 
as it seemed, for good, it would be 
necessary for her to resume her 
trade in matches, staylaces, &c., in 
order even to maintain a bare exist- 
ence. She derived no pleasure from 
the prospect. She had abandoned 
herself unreservedly to her favourite 
vice during the last twelvemonth ; 
but the little she would earn would 
not enable her to indulge in this 
luxury, and to be deprived of it was 
the greatest hardship of all. 

“Oh, it is ’ard to be deserted by 
one’s offspring in this ’ere way,” she 
whined, for Mrs. Gratton had a weak- 
ness for soliloquising; “an’ me a 
widder as is a inwalid through the 
ashmatics, which rum is the on’y 
thing as do it any good when the 
ketchin’ in the throat come on, which 
it do frequent. An’ ’owever I shall 
be abie to bide, along o’ ’avin’ to 
tramp about the streets, Gawda- 
mighty knows. She’s as bad as bad, 
an’ might ’a’ been ’spected on ’er ; 
but ’4—I wouldn’t ’a’ b’lieved as ’e 
’adn’t more nateral feelin’ for ’is mo- 
ther, an’ ’a’ runned orff as ’e ’as. It’s 
a’most ’eart-breakin’—the ingratitood 
0’ some children! I do bilieve as 
they gits wusser an’ wusser, an’ more 
unfeeliner every day. An’ the trou- 
ble ’e give as a infant, through git- 
tin’ scalded an’ tumblin’ in the fire, 
an’ sich like worritin’ ways. ’e’d 
never ’a’ lived, if I’d ’a’ bin like some 
mothers as cares nothin’ about bury- 
in’ their brats, through gittin’ paid by 
a Buryin’ Society, which they spend 
it in drink reglar, an’ my legs that 
stiff with sittin’ down so much, as 
didn’t "spect ever to ’ave to use 7em 
agin, an’ took to swellin’. ’owever 
I shall ever git —— ugh, 
ugh !” 
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The coughing stopped her for a 
moment ; but a few sips from her 
bottle enabled her to continue her 
complainings. There is no doubt 
Mrs. Gratton spoke feelingly—she 
did think she had been most badly 
used by the children, and almost 
succeeded in weeping at the thought 
of their ingratitude. She smacked 
her lips at the flavour of the rum, 
and resumed, with a sigh— 

“Ah! I wonder when I shall get 
any more o’ this ere comfort when 
this bit o’ money’s done, an’ me re- 
quirin’ it medicinal, as Slark do say, 
for my ashmatics. It’s downright 
cruel to rob me o’ the on’y drop o’ 
pleasure I’ave. Well, there’s one 
bit o’ comfort left—it on’y wants a 
month, come Tuesday, to the ’stal- 
ment, as Winter calls it—five pun 
four exact—but ’owever I shall bide 
till then, which it’ll be a mussy if I 
ain’t foun’ dead on a doorstep some 
o’ these ’ere mornin’s, and the 
Crowner callin’ it accidental death, 
or wisitation o’ Gawd, though down- 
right murder. But, s’elp me, if it 
ain’t give me quite a turn, now I 
thinks on it! S’pogin’ Torney Sharke 
takes it into ’is ’ead to ax for the 
kid, an’ me not ’avin’ it, which it’s 
orful to think on, though ’e didn’t 
ax to see ’er last time, nor the time 
afore, if I aint a forgittin’, through 
’avin’ confidence in my word. If 
I can’t ketch the young warmint, I'll 
’ave to see if I can find a substi- 
toot to take to the orffice, which ’er 
’air it’s bad to match, through bein’ 
shaney, an’ ’angin’ down ’er back 
like Wenus in the picturs, which,‘to 
be sure, she wanted it bad, through 
not ’avin’ so much as a shift to ’er 
back, an’ ’er a goddish. ’ow them 
goddishes could for shame go about 
without nothin’ but their ’air, an’ 
call themselves decent women ! But 
it’s a blessin’ as we live in a Christian 
country, though some o’ the ladies as 
Iseen at the theaytre ain’t no great 
shakes, an’ I don’t ’eed who ’ears 


me say so. But, as I was a-sayin’, I 
dussn’t go to Sharke’s orffice without 
‘er, or some other kid like ’er ; 
which, if she don’t ’appen to ’ave 
long ’air, though shaney an’ yaller, 
like that warmint—an’ ’owever she 
git sich ’air, I dunno—’tain’t like no 
other christian as I ever see, I'll 
say as she’s ’ad a fever that bad as 
it ’ad to be took orff, an’ ’asn’t ’ad 
time to grow that long as it wur 
afore. 

“T wonder whether Slark an’ me 
couldn’t manage to make b’lieve ’er 
wur dead ; which it ’ud want a cer- 
tificut as ’ow she died, as well as 
burial. Slark ’ud do it quick 
enough, though wantin’ payin’ 
liberal; but I’m ’arf afeard that 
Winter ’ud be too many for us. 
’e’s a sharp un, and no mistake, or 
I never see one, and ’ud see the 
bottom on it, through bein’ anxious 
to git shut o’ the brat. I wonder 
now what wur ’is objec’ in sendin’ 
’er ‘ere? Money, I dessay. I 
shouldn’t a bit wonder. An’ if ’e 
gits money by ’er death, it don’t 
take a werry cute un to see as we'd 
be foun’ out, if we started any 
games 0’ that sort. No, it’s out 0’ 
the question—there ain’t no way 0’ 
doin’, on’y findin’ that Annie, or 
gittin’ another kid summat like—if 
Sharke ’appened to be curus.” 

By degrees the swelling on Mrs. 
Gratton’s forehead subsided, and 
after having passed through the 
various changes of colour to which 
bruises are prone, resumed its nor- 
mal parchment hue. The abrasion 
on the nose, however, did not dis- 
appear so rapidly ; but her necessi- 
ties compelled her to exhibit herself 


in public, thus causing her to fall - 
under the unmerited imputation of - 


having fallen against the fender in a 
fit of more than usually severe in- 
ebriation. 

Finding that neither of the run- 
aways returned, she provided a small 
stock-in-trade, consisting of lucifer 
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matches, pins, boot-laces, and laces 
of another description, with the 
hope thereby of being able to main- 
tain herself until the arrival of the 
next quarter-day. And she suc- 
ceeded so far as to preserve a bare 
existence ; but rum and all other 
luxuries had to be abandoned. Her 
sufferings at being thus suddenly 
deprived of the fiery stimulant, which 
formed so large a portion of her 
daily sustenance, were, for some 
days, really intense; and the craving 
for it such, that she would be con- 
tinually hovering about gin-palaces, 
piteously beseeching those who 
were able to indulge in that of which 
she was now deprived, to give her a 


drop “for the love of Gawd ;” by: 


way of inducement, binding her- 
self, with the most fearful oaths, to 
do as much for those of whom she 
begged, when quarter-day came 
round. Sometimes, on a Saturday- 
night, she did succeed in softening 
the heart of some __half-drunken 
wretch, so far as to induce him to 
accede to her request; but the 
slight taste thus obtained merely 
served to increase her cravings. 

She wandered all over the streets 
of London, prosecuting inquiries in 
every direction; and attended all 
fairs and race-meetings held within 
a reasonable distance of the metro- 
polis—even proceeding so far as 
Epsom in search of the children ; 
but not the slightest clue to their 
whereabouts could she obtain. 
Meanwhile the quarter-day was fast 
approaching, and she had hitherto 
seen no child capable of personating 
Annie. She would have experienced 
little difficulty in borrowing a child to 
accompany her to Mr. Sharke’s office, 
could she but have found a suitable 
one ; but all the girls between seven 
and ten years of age with whom she 
came in contact, had black, or dark- 
_ brown hair ; the few possessing light 
hair of any shade, being of such a 
size as could not have been pro- 


duced in eight years, making every 
allowance for the most nutritious 
diet. At the period of the occurrence 
of these events, the : hairdresser’s art 
had not attained its present high 
state of perfection, enabling ladies 
to change the hue of their tresses, as 
well as complexions at will, or Mrs. 


Gratton might have manufactured a - 


tolerable substitute for the child 
whose departure was causing her such 
terrible inquietude. 

It now only wanted a week to the 
the twenty-first of June, and the 
wretched creature was almost frantic 
at what seemed to be the certain 
prospect of starvation ; for, unless 
accompanied by a child, somewhat 
resembling Annie, to the lawyer’s 
office, she was satisfied it would be 
useless applying for her quarter’s 
instalment. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
MRS. GRATTON FINDS A SUBSTITUTE, 


In passing through the slums of © 


Whitechapel, Mrs. Gratton recalled 
to mind, “ quite permiscous,” as she 
would have phrased it, that she had 
a friend living in Smoke Alley, by 
name Kimber, a widow like herself, 
but more advanced in years. 

This Mrs. Kimber had one taste, 
amongst several others, in common 
with Mrs, Gratton—a proclivity for 
the same treacley spirit the latter 
affected. 

As Mrs. Gratton’s cough was 
“ketchin ’er awful,” and being 
always on the gz vive for its specific, 
being able to sniff the scent of rum 
with as much ease as that with which 
a hound follows the trail of a fox, 
she resolved to make a descent upon 
Mrs. Kimber, in the hope of finding 
that good lady in a mood to satisfy 
her cravings for the moment. 

Mrs. Kimber kept a black bottle 
very similar to Mrs. Gratton’s, out 
of which the latter lady had had a 
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few pints in the aggregate, and Mrs. 
Kimber was even better acquainted 
with her friend’s ‘ comfort,” for, to 
do Mrs. Gratton justice, she was not 
mean in the matter of standing 
liquor—so far from that, those ladies 
who enjoyed the privilege of her ac- 
quaintance, pronounced her to be 
“werry free.” She had, therefore, 
some claim to expect a hospitable 
reception on the part of Mrs. Kim- 
ber, and she turned down Smoke 
Alley in rather better spirits than 
usual, 

Mrs. Gratton tapped at Mrs. Kim- 
ber’s door, but, her summons receiv- 
ing no attention, she opened it, and 
advanced into the house. 

Mrs. Kimber occupied but one 
room. It was, however, better fur- 
nished than the younger widow’s 
domicile in Cherub Court, for it 
boasted a table and four chairs, a 
fair-sized French bedstead, anda chest 
of drawers. Such luxurious fittings 
filled Mrs. Gratton’s heart with envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness. The French bed, espe- 
cially, she thought a noble ornament, 
and ardently desired to obtain a si- 
milar one herself. She had made 
several attempts to save sufficient 
money for the purpose ; hitherto, 
however, when on the point of realis- 
ing her expectations, a more than 
usually strong predilection for rum 
had set in, and had indefinitely post- 
poned the coveted acquisition. In 
the matter of filth, there was little 
to choose between the abode of Mrs. 
Kimber, in Smoke Alley, and that 
of the other hag in Cherub Court. 
Both reeked with it, and the olfac- 
tory nerves which could detect any 
difference between the atmosphere 
of the two must have been delicate 
in the extreme. 


“ Good arfternoon, mum ! an’ ’ow 


are yer?” croaked Mrs. Gratton, in 
her most amiable tone. 

A sort of stifled grunt, apparently 
proceeding from the bed, in the 


corner of the room, was the sole in- 
dication that the visitor’s kind inquiry 
had not been unheard. 

“Good ’evins! if she ain’t abed, 
an’ it gone four o’clock,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Gratton. “ Ain’t yer we 
well this arfternoon, Mrs. Kimber ?” 

There was now a slight movement 
among the bed-clothes, and, after a 
groan, the face of an old hag, more 
hideous even than Mrs. Gratton, 
showed itself. 

“Yer *pears to be werry bad, 
Sarah ;” continued the speaker. 

“Oh, its you, Phoebe Gratton, is 
it?” wheezed the old woman; “I 
thought it wur some one come to rob 
me afore the breath wur out o’ my 
body, which it won’t be long afore it 
is, for I’m orful bad.” 

“Tt ain’t anythin’ ketchin, is it?” 
inquired Mrs. Gratton, with anxious 
eagerness, recoiling from the bed- 
side, to which she had advanced. 
Mrs. Gratton had no intention of 
jeopardising her valuable life know- 
ingly. 

‘“‘Slark didn’t say,” replied the 
older hag ; “ but p’raps you'll know 
—is smallpock ketchin? I don’t 
s’poge scarlet fever is.” 

Smallpock !” exclaimed Mrs, 
Gratton in alarm. “Lord, deliver 
us! an’ me never bin waccinated 
nor occulated when a infant, which 
my parents didn’t do their dooty by 
me. But surely its never smallpock ? 
Yer was ajokin’, Sarah >—wasn’t yer 
now? Don’t say its smallpock, 
there’s a good creatur now, an’ me 
act’lly touchin’ the bedclothes, through 
bein’ that anxious to see yer.” 

“Well, I ‘ardly think it is small- 
pock, now I thinks on it,” said Mrs. 
Kimber, who, with her innate love 
of malice, had only hinted at that 
disease for the purpose of exciting 
her friend’s apprehensions. Mrs. 
Gratton’s fear of contracting any 
complaint, which ever terminated 
fatally, was well-known to most of 
her intimate friends, 
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This Mrs. Kimber, by the way, 
was the identical woman, whose ap- 
pearance had at first so attracted 
George Winter, having regard to the 
purpose for which a guardian for his 
step-daughter was required, but 
whose subsequent account of herself 
made him fear to consign Annie to 
her charge, out of regard to the pos- 
sible consequences to himself. 

“JT was on’y a-jokin’ with yer, 
Phoebe, my dear,” she continued, 
“as loves a joke as well as any lady 
I know. No, it’s rheumatics— 
Slark calls it rheumatics fever, but I 
reckon its all one as rheumatics, but 
it’s orful bad, Phoebe ; if yer’d b’lieve 
what I suffers, Phoebe, as it might 
be somebody atakin’ an’ ascrunchin’ 
all my bones up every time I moves, 
an’ arunnin’ red ’ot skewers into my 
body. Oh, it’s dreadful !” 

“Ah yes, poor dear!” replied 
Mrs. Gratton sympathetically ; “it’s 
’ard to bear is sufferin’ to the ’uman 
body: I can feel for you, Sarah, 
through ’avin’ ’matics myself, which 
its a different sort o’ ’matics— 
ashmatics, Slark calls it—it takes an’ 
ketches my thrdat, same as it might 
be ’avin’ it cut with a razor—as he’s a 
clever man, though a bit partial to a 
drop o’ summat short, as who isn’t ? 
An’ what do you take for the rheuma- 
tics, Sarah? I should think a drop 
o’ reg’lar old stingo ’ud drive it out 
0’ yer bones.” 

“ There’s some stuff there, as Slark 
brought with ’im this mornin’, but it’s 
that bad I can’t abide to take it. ’e 
said I wasn’t to take no rum, nor no 
sort 0’ spiritual drink ; but I ain’t sure, 
for all that, it’ud do me any ’arm.” 

“T tell yer what it ’s, mum,” re- 
joined her companion with empha- 
sis, ‘it’s orl rubbidge, ’im tellin’ you 
not to take spirits. ‘’e’s a reg’lar 
deep un is Slark, an’ it’s you as 
knows that, if anyone does, an’ no 


need o’ me tellin’ yer. Now, I'll lay © 


a fipun’ note to a farden dip as 
every time ’e comes ’ere, ’e ’as a pull 


at that bottle o’ yourn, which it in 
general ’ave rum in it, an’ shouldn’t 
wonder if it’ad now. ’e knows the 
less you takes the more ’e gits, an’ 
as long as you b’lieves ’im, ’e’ll keep 
a-tellin’ yer as rum’s pison.—Pison, 
indeed! I'd like to know where I’d 
a bin jist now, ’stead o’ talkin’ to the 
dearest frien’ I ’as in the ’ole world, 
if it ’adn’t’a bin forrum. Why, I'd 
a bin a corpus, which the union 
would ’a buried me. Take my 
adwice, Sarah Kimber, git a drop 0’ 
strong rum or old tom, which either 
on ’em can be took permiscous, in 
yer inside, an’ yer'll be dancing 
about the floor in a jiffy, a-swearin’ 
as Phoebe Gratton is worth orl the 
doctors in creation.” 

An’ do you raly think so, 
Phoebe ?” asked the crone with some 
anxiety. 

““¢ Do I raly think so ?’ there’s a 
question to ax an old frien’ like 
Phoebe Gratton,” returned that lady, 
ina tone of injury. “ Why, wouldn’t 
it be wuss an’ murder if I was to 
recommend what ’ud do yer ’arm, 
an’ I ain’t so bad as that I ’ope, as 
’as a feelin’ heart, which I’m reg’lar 
took advantage on in consekens. 
Why, o’ course its the best thing you 
can take, an’ Slark knows that, only 
’e’s that deep as wants to keep it orl 
to ’isself. Did you ever ’ear of any- 
thin’ as rum wurn’t good for?” con- 
cluded Mrs. Gratton with emphasis, 
and assuming simultaneously a de- 
fiant attitude, as though she dared 
her friend to question her dictum. 

“Well!” responded the elder lady 
in a slow, thoughtful tone, “I ’ave 
’eard *em say as too much on it, 
which other spirits is the same, ain’t 
so good for delirious trimmins,” 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. Gratton, 
triumphantly, “You ain’t got ’em, 
an ’ception proves the rule ; so rum’s 
the tot for you.” 

‘I do ’ope it won’t ’urt me,” and 
Mrs. Kimber heaved a sigh of some 
apprehension ; “for the pain’s orful 
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as it is sometimes. Open that cup- 
board, an’ see if there’s a drop in the 
bottle. It should be nearly full, 
unless that rascal Slark’s been at 

Mrs. Gratton needed no further 
directions. She rose from her seat 
with alacrity, and speedily had the 
bottle in her hand, to which, on 
holding it up before the light, she 
discovered that few applications had 
been made by the doctor since its 
replenishment. 

“Well, as I’m a Christian, if it 
ain’t full, which anyhow, there’s a 
pint in it, as “ll fit us for a hour. 
Now to make ourselves comfortable ! 
I'll draw the table to yer bedside, 
an’ then we'll be tol-lol. If yerd 
b’lieve me, Sarah, I ain’t ’ad a drop 
o’ comfort for a fortnit, an’ that’s 
Gospel truth. 

“ Lor’, ’owever could you bide, 
Pheebe, an’ you so fond on it ?” 

“?Cos I wur forced. But we’re 
losin’ time—where’s them glasses, 
as we ’ave in usual ?” 

“Top shelf o’ the cupboard.” 

Mrs. Gratton quickly found the 
glasses (wine glasses they were), and 
after filling them, each lady tossed 
off their contents at a single gulp. 
They thought it unnecessary to dilute 
the liquid, opining that the publican 
had spared them that trouble. 

“ Ah-h-h,” exclaimed Mrs. Grat- 
ton, commencing to cough, her eyes 
watering with the potency of the 
spirit. “It does a body good, does 
this—’ow d’yer feel now, Mum ?” 

“JT dunno as I feel much better 
yet,” replied Mrs. Kimber, in a weak, 
groaning voice; “but I daresay 
another glass or two ‘Il do me a 
power o’ good. Fill ’em up agin, 
Pheebe.” 

The latter was only too happy to 
comply with this request, and a 
second glassful a-piece was swal- 
lowed in no time. Thus tolerably 
primed the two ladies set themselves 
to the task of comparing notes, 


Mrs. Kimber opening the conversa- 
tion. 

“Well, an’ ’ow’s things with you, 
Phoebe? Much goin’ on in the 
nussin’ way ?” 

“ Nussin’ be——which, if it wurn’t 
for demeanin’ on myself an’ unfittin’ 
a lady, I could saysummat. I ain’t 
’ad on’y one brat this blessed year, 
which it wur that worritin’, through ~ 
bein’ ’ealthy, as I thought I’d never 
git it orff my ’ands, though, to be 
sure, croup come in providential at 
last ; but I didn’t make much on it. 
with Slark makin’ me stan’ a guinea, 
afore ’e’d give me a certificut, which 
I call ’ard to a old frien’, an’ me 
givin’ ’im rum for the axin’. But 
I’ve give up that line o’ business— 
it’s gittin’ too ’ot, an’ prices is run 
down orful, through so many bein’ 
in it—it ain’t possible to make a 
livin’ out on it.” 

“ An’ what ’ave you done with 
that gal as you ’ad ?” 

“Little ungrateful brat’s runned 
away, an’ me like a mother to’er, as 
might ’ave ’ad fifty couter for a-put- 
tin’ ’er out ’o the way, though 
couldn’t find in my ’eart to do it. 
An’, wuss ’an that, my Johnny, ’e’s 
took an’ bolted too, a-follerin on ’er, 
as says ’e won’t come back; an” 
them two a-bringin’ in a pound a- 
week, besides what I git for takin” 
care on ’er !”” 

“Well, that’s unfortinate ; but it 
all comes along o’ bein’ too soft- 
’earted. I allus useter say to you, 
‘Phoebe, you'll never make nothin’ 
o’ nussin’, through being nateral 
tender-’earted !’ an’ them words ’as. 
come true. But wot are you doin’ 
for a livin’ ?—You’re drinkin’ jan- 
nock, Phoebe, aint yer—glass and 
glass—fair do’s? I can’t see you, 
through not being able to sit up 5. 
but I allus thought you was honour- 
able.” 

The inquiry was made in a tone 
of some solicitude, and was prompted. 
by Mrs. Kimber’s fancy that she 
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detected the sound of glasses clink- 


ing. 

““ Now, you’d no call to make that 
remark, Mrs. Kimber,” replied Mrs. 
Gratton, in a tone of injury, replac- 
ing the glass, which she had surrep- 
titiously emptied, with the utmost 
caution. ‘ Yer knows I allus drinks 
fair. I’m a tot behind you, which I’ll 
make bold to take it, an’ then we'll 
start square ag’in!” Agreeably to 
which, Mrs. Gratton refilled her own 
glass. ‘I looks towards yer, mum, 
an’ ’ere’s wishin’ yer lots 0’ kids to 
nuss, an’ no perlice afishiatin’ on yer 
premises,” 

“Oh, I ain’t a-goin’ to ’ave no 
more infants ; nussin’s spiled, as you 
was a-Ssayin’ just now; an’ I was 
near on being’ ’ad up afore the 
beaks, which it was just touch an’ 
go with me, along o’ that Jast ’un, 
through it a-turnin’ black as soon as 
it was dead, an’ them sayin’ as some- 
body ’ad pinched it, which I know 
my business better ’an do sich a 
thing. I’d a way o’ my own, which 
I ain’t a-goin’ to tell no one, as none 
on ’em could find out, an’ crowners 
might sit on their bodies till they 
was black in the face, an’ couldn’t 
be no wiser.” 

“Are you sellin’ creases now, 
or what line are you in to make a 
livin’ ?” 

Staylaces, an’ sich-like,” was 
Mrs. Gratton’s reply, given in a most 
mournful tone ; “ but one ’ud think 
as stays wasn’t wore, which I don’t 
sell above ’arlf a dozen laces in a 
day ; an’ as for lucifers, lor, I can’t 
’ardly give ’em away !” 

‘¢ Ah, times isn’t what they useter 
.be!” returned the older woman, in 
the same lugubrious strain. I know 
the time as I reckoned nothin’ of 
ten skiv for nussin’ a kid as wouldn’t 
cost me a penny, an’ I’ve had 
twenty, times and times again ; but 
now two on ’em’s about the figure, 
an’ yer ’bliged to keep ’em so long, 
through bein’ suspicious, an’ them 


a-eatin’ their ’eads off! ’Owa body’s. 
to live when we’re corpuses, as isn’t 
a pleasant subject, blessed if I 
know ! an’ I b’lieve it’s all along o” 
this ’ere eddication and free trade, 
as they make so much ado on, 
which I never could abide such new- 
fangled notions. Give us the good 
old times—drat their eddication an’ 
free trade, say I!” 

At this juncture the door was. 
opened, and a child of about seven 
years of age entered the house. 
She looked at Mrs. Gratton with 
some astonishment, but the latter 
regarded her with still greater won- 
der, accompanied by the liveliest. 
satisfaction. Here was the very 
child she wanted—just the one to 
personate Annie. She appeared to 
be about the same age and height, 
fair, and with very light hair. Though 
she was pretty, her features in no 
way resembled Annie’s, and her hair 
was of a lighter and colder hue; 
but there was sufficient likeness be- 
tween the two children, in Mrs, 
Gratton’s opinion, to deceive Mr. 
Sharke. 

“Well, I never in orl my born 
days, see sich luck !” exclaimed the 
delighted woman ; “ an’ me passin” 
by without lookin’ in, as near as 
nothin’! Who is the brat ?’/—(this 
was addressed to her friend)—“ Is it 
one as yer nussin’ ?” 

“One as I’m nussin !” reiterated 
Mrs. Kimber, with emphasis, almost 
aghast at the imputation. ‘Do you 
think as I’d go for to nuss one of 
my own flesh and blood, Phcebe 
Gratton? I ’ave my nateral feelin’s, 
any ’ow! She’s my _ grandchild. 
Come ’ere Annie, my chicken; I’m 
your granny, ain’t 1? ’Ave you got 
any coppers ?” 

“Yes, granny, thrippence,” replied 
the child. 

Annie! The same name! What 
could be more fortunate! Mrs. 
Gratton was positively overflowing 
with the exuberance of her spirits, 
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which, however, policy enabled her 
to conceal. 

“‘On’y thrippence, and all day at 
it !’ resumed Mrs. Kimber; “ but I 
suppose you've done your best, 
child, and nobody can’t do no 
more.” 

Stony-hearted as she was, Mrs. 
Kimber had her “ natural feelings,” 
as she phrased it, the misfortune 
being that they occupied so limited 
an area, the whole of them being 
concentrated on her little grandchild, 
whom she really loved, never so 
much as addressing even a harsh 
word to her. 

“Come ’ere, yer little darlin’ !’” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gratton, on learning 
the relationship existing between 
her entertainer and the child, in a 
tone of endearment that sat badly 
on her. It was so seldom that other 
than railing of greater or less viru- 
lence proceeded from her lips, that 
it was not without effort that she was 
enabled to assume a conciliatory 
manner.” 

“Give us a buss! The sight 0’ 
yer pretty face does my ’eart good! 
Well, s’elp me, I dunno when I see 
such a angel !” 

“Give the lady a kiss, my 
chicken !” said the child’s grand- 
mother, delighted with Mrs. Grat- 
ton’s encomiums of her pet; “ she’s 
a frend o’ mine—a _ partickler 
friend !” 

The child did as directed, though 
with not the best grace in the world. 
Mrs. Gratton’s countenance, as al- 
ready stated, was not very attractive, 
and children are usually discerning 
in the matter of physiognomy. 

“ Bless yer little ’eart !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gratton, throwing all the en- 
thusiasm in her power into her tone, 
at the same time embracing the 
child, who shrank from her marks 
of affection ; “yer the werry moral 
o’ yer grandmother. I shall allus 
love yer for ’er sake, as is my dear- 


est pal.” 


This was meant to be compli- 
mentary to the child, and in that 
light was received by the gratified 
old crone in bed; but, had it been 
true, would have been the reverse 
of what was intended. 

“T do sometimes think ’er eyes 
’as a look o’ me about ’em,” ob- 
served Mrs. Kimber. 

“Yer wouldn’t know ’em apart, 
if they was swopped, mum,” re- 
joined Mrs. Gratton, taking her cue 
from the old woman. 

“‘ Which is natural,” resumed the 
latter, “through ’er mother bein’ 
the werry image o’ me, when I were 
’er age, poor dear !” 

And the old creature wiped away 
a tear with the back of her hand. 
If. there was any veracity in this 
statement, the late Miss Kimber 
could scarcely have given herself 
airs on the score of her personal 
appearance. 

“T never knowd afore as yer ’ad 
a grandchild livin’ with yer, Sarah,” 
said Mrs. Gratton. “I never set 
my eyes on ’er afore this ’ere 
blessed day.” 

“‘She’s on’y been with me goin’ 
on of a month, along of ’er mother 
dyin’ sudden at the Union, as is a 
angel now, if ever there wur one, 
along o’ bein’ deserted by a willin, 
an’ ’er alovin’ ’im with all ’er ’eart, 
an’ wouldn’t ’urt a insec’. She died 
on a broke ’eart, an’ me ready to 
scratch ’is eyes out, if I ’ad’im ’ere.” 

“I s’poge she wurn’t married, 
then ?” 

“No, ’e took an’ made a fool on 
er.” 
“Do yer know what ’is name 
wur ?” 

“No, I wish I did. It’s a good 
job for ’im as I don’t. I tried all I 
could to make ’er tell, but she 
wouldn’t. When she lay a-dyin’ at 
the workus, she axed me to take 
care on’er child, poor lamb ! through 
not wantin’ it to be brought up ne- 
glected, an’ them wur ’er last words.” 
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“ Lor’! who'd ’a’ thought it, now ? 
an’ ’er that thoughtful, as one might 
say, at ’er dyin’ grarsp.—Do yer 
like bulls-eyes, my pet?” This was 
to the child. 

“Yes, please,” replied the little 
girl, her eyes sparkling with plea- 
sure. 

“Well, ’ere’s a ’alfpenny; now 
yer can go an’ git some, unless yer 
perfers summat else.” 

The child at once quitted the 
house, and during her absence Mrs, 
Gratton mooted the question about 
which she was so anxious. 

“ Afore that blessed lamb comes 
back, Sarah, I’ve summat partickler 
to say to yer. Along o’ that young 
warmint, which nothin’ ain’t too bad 
for ’er, runnin’ away, I’m in a bit of 
a quandary. Yer see, I gits paid for 
keepin’ on’er every quarter-day ; an’ 
the wust on it is, I ’as to perdoose 
’er every time, which with ’er ’avin’ 
bolted, I ain’t able to do, unless I 
finds ’er, which it ain’t likely, afore 
the twenty-fust o’ this month, through 
this bein’ the sixteenth, Now I 
were a-thinkin’ soon as I see your 
child, which I never saw a beauti- 
fuller nor a darliner, as ’er wur the 
image of ’er, along o’ ’avin’ shaney 
’air, which she’s the same size also, 
as, if I wur to take ’er with me to 
the orffice, where I gits my ’stalment, 
as they calls it, they’d never know 
as it wurn’t that unnateral child 
what runned away permiscous ; 
which, if I don’t take ’er with me, 
not a penny more shall I ever see.” 

‘An’ yer want to borrer Annie, 
then, just for a wisit to the office,” 
replied Mrs. Kimber, thoughtfully ; 
“is that yer meanin’, Phoebe Grat- 
ton ?” 

““Yer’ve it ezactly,” was Mrs. 
Gratton’s reply. ‘“ Yer couldn’t ’a’ 
ketched it quicker.” 

“An’ where do yer go for this 
rhino ?” 

“*Torney Sharke’s, in the Mi- 
nories.” 


“Torney Sharke’s! Oh, I know 
’im werry well—’e git me out that 
last bother lovely, which he made 
me pay stiff for it, to be sure, when 
they was tryin’ to make out there 
was fingermarks about the kid’s, 
throat, but that’s neither ’ere nor 
there. An’, perwidin’ I was to lend 
the child to yer for a couple o’ 
hours, what was you thinkin’ o’ 
standin’, Phoebe? Yer never thought 
6©’avin’ ’er for nothink, I’m 
sure.” 

“Well, I likes to be’ave honour- 
able—she’ll not make more ’an a 
tizzy a day, an’ I don’t mind standin’ 
a bob for the lendin’ on ’er.” 

And Mrs. Gratton craned her 
neck forward towards the occupant 
of the bed, in her anxiety to dis- 
cover the reception her offer was. 
likely to meet. If, however, she 
hoped to overreach her hostess, she 
was grievously mistaken. In Mrs. 
Kimber she had found her match,, 
who possessed, moreover, in addi- 
tion, the advantage that a longer 
existence in an atmosphere of vice 
might be supposed to give. 

“ Now, I knows you're not. 
speakin’ serious,” replied the latter. 
“You'd never think o’ bein’ so 
scaly, Phoebe.” 

“Well, s’poge we say ’arf-a-crown,, 
an’ she’ll not make that in a week.” 

“Now, what'll she be wuth to 
you, Phoebe dear? You an’ me’s. 
old friends, an’ there didn’t oughter 
be no secrets between us. ’Ow much. 
do you git quarterly? That’s the 
proper startin’-pint o’ this matter.” 

Mrs. Gratton’s countenance fell 
considerably at her friend’s business- 
like course of procedure; but she 
felt assured it would be worse than 
useless attempting to deceive so old. 
a hand to any great extent, so, with 
great reluctance, replied— 

“ Well, it’s a matter o’ four quid,, 
an’ little enough too, perwisions 
bein’ riz, which they are orful.” 

“Tt zs little enough, Phoebe, as you 
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says,” returned the older hag, in a 
tone savouring of incredulity ; “ an’ 
I’m s’prised at a woman 0’ your sense 
should take a child eight year old, 
an’ do ’er dooty to it, forit. But it 


‘can’t be ’elped, if your tellin’ the 


truth—” 

“‘ It’s Gospel truth, Sarah,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Gratton, endeavouring 
by the energy of her tone, to supply 
what was deficient in veracity. “ Yer 
surely don’t think as I’d go for to 
deceive a pal, same as you !” 

“ Well, then, all I ’ave to say is, 
share and share alike—yer gives me 
two quid, an’ I'll lend yer the 
child.” 

“Two quid! an’ me near upon 
starvin’, which it ’ud be a reg’lar 
felony. No, I ain’t mean, but two 
quid—no, I'll stand one, as it’s you, 
but not a farden more.” 

“Oh, werry well,” replied Mrs. 
Kimber, calmly ; “if you can’t af- 
ford ’alf whot yer git, you ain’t so 
werry much in want o’ the child ; I 
didn’t ax you to take ’er, an’ I’d ray- 
ther you didn’t.” 

Mrs. Gratton perceived with dis- 
may that the old woman intended to 
be firm, but such were her necessities 
that she yielded a reluctant assent to 
the rapacious demand. It was ac- 
cordingly arranged that the money 
should be paid out of that received 
from the lawyer, for Mrs. Kimber 
felt that she could trust her so far, 
having regard to Mrs. Gratton’s 
probable future requirements of 
her grandchild for the same _pur- 


pose. 


There was, however even now a 
possibility that Mrs. Gratton might 
be able to dispense with the services 
of Mrs. Kimber’s grandchild, for it 
still wanted five days to the quarter- 
day, and she might have the good 
fortune to fall in with Annie Thorn- 
leigh in the interim. 

Mrs. Gratton remained in Smoke 
Alley, until the black bottle was 
drained to the bottom, and then, 


after expressing a hope for the old 
crone’s speedy recovery, took her de- 
parture. 

Taking into consideration that 
Mrs. Kimber was over seventy years 
of age, and suffering from a severe 
attack of rheumatic fever, there 
seemed but a slight chance of her 
friend’s affectionate aspirations being 
fulfilled, after the debauch in which 
she had been indulging. Nor, in 
fact were they fulfilled, for the 
drinking bout proved her death- 
blow. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE TRAMP. 


HAvING related to Johnny Gratton 
her history during the few hours 
they had been separated, and learnt 
from him all that had taken place at 
Cherub Court, during her absence, 
Annie Thornleigh, having disposed 
of the roses she had already re- 
ceived, proposed that they should 
proceed in company to The Rosary, 
for a fresh supply. She was quite 
willing to go alone, so as not to in- 
terfere with Johnny’s sale of his 
matches, entertaining little fear of 
encountering Mrs. Gratton, or any 
emissary despatched by the woman, 
in search of her ; but he would not 
hear of his darling’s quitting his sight 
for a moment. So the two went 
together. 

“Now, Johnny, did yer ever see 
sich a sight as this ere afore ?” asked 
the child in accents of enthusiasm, 
as they entered the lovely rose-gar- 
den ; “’ere’s roses 0” every sort as 
is, cos I ’eard the bloke as lives ’ere 
say so. Now, did yer ever see a 
yaller un afore? Look ’ere; what 
do yer call that there?” and she 
pointed out a rose of the stated 
colour. ‘It’s worth comin’ all the 
way from London to see. Covent 
Garden’s nowhere. Oh! Johnny, 
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on’y think if this ’ere garden was 
ours, shouldn’t we pot a lot o’ shi- 
ners,—yaller uns, I mean ?” 

“Yes, it’s werry fine,” rejoined 
Johnny, meditatively ; casting his 
eyes round the garden ; “:werry fine 
indeed. I never knowed as roses 


growed this way afore, which I never 


seed ’em agrowin’ till this blessed 
minute. Well, s’elp me greens, if 
there ain’t one as black as a coal! 
I wonder now what makes ’em dif- 
ferent colours. Do yer think as they 
knows afore they comes out, whether 
they ’ll be black, or white, or yaller, 
or red ?” 

“Why, o’ course they do,” ex- 
claimed Annie, in a tone of good- 
humoured commiseration for her 
companion’s ignorance. ‘ Ain’t they 
all got different names wrote on them 
bits o’ wood. ’ere’s the Emperor o’ 
Rooshia; that wur the last bud I sold. 
I ’ad a deal o’ trouble with the Em- 
peror 0’ Rooshia, which they ’re all 
black fellers in that country, like 
niggers, an’, yer see, this is as near 
black as nothin’. Then ’ere’s an- 
other—Eugeeny—that’s a white un, 
yer see, ’cos Eugeeny, she’s a white 
face. She’s Emperor o’ France, is 
Eugeeny. What’s this ? Wictoria— 
yer know who that is—it’s a mid- 
dlin’ dark red un, is this, which I 
never see the Queen, but I’spose she 
"ll ’ave a red face, along o’ callin’ 
this ’ere rose after ’er, summat like 
Mother Gratton’s. Well, now, what 
ud be the use o’ givin’ *em names, 
if they didn’t come out reg’lar allus 
the same. S’pose the Emperor 0’ 
Rooshia ’ere was to come Eugeeny 
style some year, an’ ’im a black fel- 
ler, what’ud be the use o’ callin’ this 
7ere rose after ‘im, an’ ’avin’ white 
buds. No, Johnny ! yer may depend 
on it, the Emperor 0’ Rooshia’s allus 
black, an’ Eugeeny allus white, an’ 
Wictoria allus sweet, or else they’d 
be for ever ’avin’ to change their 
names. What’s this big, blusterin’ 
sort o’ rose? John Bright. Who’s 


John Bright, Johnny ? I’ve’eard the 
name afore, I thinks. 
“Why ’e’s President o’ ’meriky, I 


b’lieve, or wants to be—’e’s allus 


braggin’ about ’meriky. 
‘*e’ll be a stout, rampagious feller, 
no doubt, along o’ this ’ere rose 


bein’ sich a big un. I don’t reckon - 


anythin’ onit. It ain’t much colour 
an’ no smell at all, as I can find, 
I’ll be bound John Bright’s on’y a 
scaly un, President o’ ’meriky, or not. 
But, wouldn’t I make a lot o’ tin, 
Johnny, if all these was mine ?” 
“Well, I s’pose yer would, if yer 
could git button-oles enough to put 
’em in,” replied the less sanguine, 
more matter-of-fact Johnny. “I 


dunno as yer’d be so much better: 


orff than yer are—yer gits as 
many roses as yer can sell.” 

“So I do. Yer see, Johnny, 
there’s a deal o’ gentlemen as goes 
about quite shabby, an’ cares nothin’ 
about ’avin’ a flower in their coat. 
Them’s married uns, I know! 
They’ve no call to bother with rose- 
buds in their button-’oles—but come 
on, Johnny. Yer ain’t no need to 
be afeard at any on ’em’ere ; they 
talk werry fair.” 

“ Oh, I ain’t afeard—we’re nothin’ 
to be afeard on,” replied Johnny, 
sturdily. 

So they presented themselves at 
the front door ; Annie, who usually 
took the lead, ringing the bell. 

“Ts the lady in?” she inquired, of 
the servant who replied to her sum- 
mons. ‘“‘ We was telled to call.” 

** Which lady is it?” inquired the 
maid; “ Mrs. Allen or Miss Ash- 
ton ?” 

“T think it'll be the first lady yer 
named, Miss,” replied the child. 
“It’s ’er as took me round to the 
kitchin, when I wur ’ere afore, an’ 


give me me some breakfast any | 


? ow.’’ 

“Well, wait here, and I'll let her 
know.” 

Ina few minutes, Mrs. Allen made 
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her appearance, and Annie re- 
cognised in her the lady who Id 
treated her so kindly a short time 
previously. 

“ Well, little girl,” said the lady : 
“so you’ve sold all your roses ? You 
haven’t been long about it.” 

“Yes, ma'am, I selled ’em all; 
but I found the Emperor o’ Rooshia 
a werry awkward customer.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Em- 
peror of Russia? Oh, I suppose, 
that was the name of one of the 
roses you had this morning, you 
curious child. Well, now let me see 
the shilling you’ve made.” 

“e’re it is, ma’am! which I took 
particklar care on ’em.” 

And, with an air of radiant 
triumph, she dived into her pocket, 
and produced a sixpence, and six- 
pennyworth of coppers. 

“You must be a famous little 
saleswoman,” said Mrs. Allen, 
smiling with encouragement on the 
child. “I suppose you have come 
for some more roses. The gentle. 
man promised you some more, did 
he not ?” 

“Well, ’e didn’t ’zactly promise, 
which I ain’t agoin’ to tell yer a lie. 
’e said, if I come, yer’d werry like 
be so kind as give me a few more.” 

“Yes ; and you shall have some. 
I believe you’re a good little girl.” 

“Yes, ma’am, she is so,” inter- 
posed Johnny, energetically ; a grin 
of delight overspreading his good- 
natured countenance. “ An’ ain’t 
she a pretty un too ?” 

He never missed a chance of 
eulogising his foster-sister, and now 
turned his eyes admiringly upon 
her. 

“ Oh, Johnny! ’ow can" yer talk 
sich nonsense ?” remarked Annie, 
deprecatingly, a blush, which added 
to her appearance, suffusing her 
face. 

She felt confused at being thus 
praised before a third person, 
though she was quite of Johnny’s 


opinion as to her good looks, and. 
spent no small portion of her time, 
when at Cherub Court, in consult- 
ing the three-cornered piece of 
looking-glass, which usually reposed. 
in Mrs. Gratton’s cupboard, and ar- 
ranging her golden hair before it,. 
in what seemed to her the most be- 
coming style. 

“Pray, who are you?” inquired. 
Mrs, Allen, directing her attention 
to the boy. 

“Oh, ’e’s Johnny Gratton, ma’am, 
’e is,” replied Annie, speaking for 
him. 

“ And who’s Johnny Gratton ?” 

“’e’s my brother—which ’e’s not 
*zactly my brother—but I calls ’im 
so—'long o’ livin’ together.” 

“Then your name is not Gratton ? 
What is it ?” 

“ Annie Thornleigh, ma’am, which 
some on ’em calls me Gratton, 
though not correct.” 

Mrs. Allen was greatly attracted 
by the child’s beauty and quickness, 
and desired to know something 
more about her. She also liked the 
honest countenance of Johnny Grat- 
ton. Addressing him, she inquired— 

“And what do you do for a living ?” 

“T sells cigar-lights ancetra, 
ma’am,” he replied; “ but I can’t 
make nothin’ like what she do—she’s. 
as sharp as the sting of a bee. You 
should jest see ’ow quick she can 
tell them as will buy from them as 
won't.” 

“T’ve no doubt she is. 
where do you live ?” 

This question was rather a poser, 
and one for which the children were: 
in no way prepared; so Johnny 
thought it wiser to tell the truth, and 
throw himself on the lady’s mercy, 
than to endeavour to concoct a story 
she would be sure to disbelieve. 

““We don’t live nowhere at pre- 
sent, ma’am,” he replied. 

“ Don’t live anywhere! But you 
must have some home.” 

* No, we ain’t got no ’ome now ; 


And. 
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we runned away’cos motherwhopped 
Annie reg’lar, so unfeelin’. I b'lieve 
she'd ’a’ killed ’er right orff it she’d 
’a’ stopped in Cherub Court. She 
runned away fust, an’ I follered ’er. 
I o’ny jest found ’er.” 

“ But it was very wrong to leave 
your mother. I hope you will be 
good children, and return to her.” 

“No, we shan’t, ma’am ; Annie’s 
afeard to go back. It was werry 
wrong 0’ mother to lick ’er as she 
did, any ’ow ; an’’er an’ me keepin’ 
’er, which did nothin’ for a livin’, 
’cept sittin’ at ’ome a-drinkin’ rum 
all day.” 

By degrees Mrs. Allen elicited 
from the two children the course of 


treatment to which they had been . 


subjected by Mrs. Gratton, and the 
nature of their home in Cherub 
Court, and no longer urged them to 
return there. 

“ And yer won't go an’ tell Mother 
Gratton’ where we are, ma’am?” 
pleaded Annie, looking eagerly into 
the lady’s face, the history concluded, 
“‘ for it’s all Gawd’s truth as we've 
been tellin’ yer !” 

“ No, I will not; but you should 
not use such language, little one. I 
don’t like to hear you use God’s 
name so lightly. It is very wrong 
to do so. But come with me, and 
I will give you some more rose- 
buds.” 

“Thank you, ma’am! Please, I’d 
rayther not ’ave any more o’ them 
Emperor 0’ Rooshias ; folks doesn’t 
like ’em so well. Queen Wictorias 
is the favouréfes. An’ o’ny one John 


Bright (“and that’s one too many,” 


thought Annie) ; ’e’ll not sell with- 
out a deal o’ puffin’.” 


Mrs. Allen was amused at ‘the 


child’s acuteness. She cut two 
dozen rosebuds, the great majority 
of which were “Queen Wictorias,” 
and handed them to our hepoine, 
who, with her eee quitted 
the Rosary in great glee. 
Previously to thelr leaving, Mrs. 


Allen told them they might call for 
some more roses on the following 
day, which, you may be. sure, they 
did not fail to do. 


Altogether, in the three days’ 


during which Charlton fair continued, 
Annie received from her kind friends 
at the Rosary no less than ten dozen 
rosebuds, of the whole of which 
she had no difficulty in disposing. 
Johnny Gratton was also excep- 
tionally fortunate with his cigar- 
lights, selling all his stock before 
the close of the second day; the 
money thus obtained was re-invested, 
and by the time Charlton fair was 
at an end, the two children found 
themselves in possession of twenty 
shillings, in addition to a few odd 
coppers. The weather being so un- 
usually hot, they were put to no ex- 
pense for lodgings, but made their 
bed each night under the shelter of 
one of the numerous vans which the 
fair had brought to Charlton. 
The fair being over, a consulta- 
tion regarding their future move- 
ments was held by the runaways. 


They had fully resolved to abandon ~ 


London, for the fear of falling into 
Mrs. Gratton’s clutches was: still 
strong upon them ; even the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, in. 
Johnny’s opinion, would not con- 
tinue safe for long. His proposal 
was that they should gradually pro- 
ceed northwards, calling at all fairs 


and race-meetings on their 


such places always affording a safe. 
market for their merchandise. 
- Their ultimate destination was to 
be either Manchester or Liverpool, 
for Annie’s success with her ‘rose- 
buds in London made Johnny anti- 
cipate eqially satisfactory results in 
other large towns. 

It was not, however, their inten- 
tion to set forth on. their. tour north- 
wards immediately, for, during their 
stay at Charlton, Johnny had heard 
that Compton races would commence 
in three weeks’ time; and so rich a 
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harvest was anticipated from them, 
that he thought it desirable to post- 
pone their journey until they were 
over. Compton was about fourteen 
miles from London in the opposite 
direction to Charlton, so that its 
distance from the two children was 
about two-and-twenty miles. 

Annie quite agreed with the wis- 
dom of the course proposed by her 
foster-brother, so it was definitely 
settled that they should patronise the 
Compton race-meeting. 

The interval elapsing between 
Charlton fair and the commence- 
ment of the Compton races, was em- 
ployed by the children in tramping 
through the various villages in their 
way, in the endeavour to dispose of 
their matches and flowers, which en- 
deavour was rewarded by success in 
so far that they were able to earn 
what was just sufficient, by the prac- 
tice of the closest economy, to sup- 
port them. They made no addition 
to their capital, however ; but Johnny 
was quite content, regarding it asa 
matter for congratulation that they 
had succeeded in reaching Compton 
with their pound intact. Annie, 
however, more given to the creation 


- of airy edifices, could not conceal a 


feeling of disappointment that their 
three week’s toil had brought no in- 
crease in their wealth. 

The evening before the first day’s 
races saw them at Compton, and 
Johnny’s first employment on their 
arrival, anticipating an extensive sale 
for their merchandise, was to lay in 
a large stock of race-cards, cigar- 
lights, and rosebuds. ‘This done, 
the two children retired to rest at 
an early hour, in order to be fresh 
for the morrow’s work, in a state of 
radiant satisfaction at the prospect 
of the large profits to be realised on 
the following day. 

The race-cards went off but slowly, 
for there were too many competitors 
in the field, but the rosebuds were, 


as usual, a great success ; and, large 


as was the stock Johnny in his fore- 
thought had procured, Annie began 
to entertain doubts whether it would 
equal the demand. The boy also 
found a ready market for his cigar- 
lights, selling about a dozen boxes 
in each hour, 

By the time the first race had been 
run, Annie had sold every flower. 

“ Here goes the last on ’em, John- 
ny !” she exclaimed, after helping to 
fasten a huge rosebud in the button- 
hole of a sporting-looking man ; 
‘an’ a Johnny Bright, or one of his 
kidney—they don’t take at all with 
gentlemen. But what’s to be done? 
I could sell a couple o’ dozen more 
roses, if I ’ad ’em. Seems a pity 
not to git some more, don’t it ?” 

“Yes it do,” was Johnny’s reply. 
“We could get a fresh lot at the 
nursery where them come from. It’s 
near on two mile from ’ere; but we 
could be there an’ back in a hour, 
which we'd miss sellin’ a lot o’ lights 
too.” 

“ But it’s no good both on us sel- 
lin’ lights, and close together. I tell 
yer what, Johnny, you ’and us over 
your lights, an’ go to the nursery an’ 
git three dozen rosebuds, which I'll 
sell your ’suvians while you're away. 
I can sell more an’ you could in the 
same time.” 

And she laughed a laugh of merry 
good-tempered triumph, at the know- 
ledge that she understood pushing 
her wares so much better than he. 
But Johnny did not enter into the 
spirit of her merriment. He looked 
very thoughtful, as he slowly re- 
plied : 

“Well, but I don’t like leavin’ 
yer; there’s no tellin’ what might 
‘appen while I’m gone. It'll take 
me a hour—ye'd better come along 
o’ me, an’ never mind about the 
lights, which I'll know yer all safe 
then.” 

“Oh, I'll be safe enough. What 

can ’urt me? I'll stan’ by this ’ere 
mt o’ Bendigo’s all the time 
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you're away, an’ then you can’t miss 
me. Give us your lights !” 

“T don’t like leavin’ yer at all, 
Annie,” he replied, handing her, 
with great reluctance, a dozen boxes 
of cigar lights. ‘If I wasn’t to find 
you ‘ere when I come back, I b'lieve 
I’d break my ’eart, or do summat 
serious,” 

Once more the child’s merry 
laugh rang out at, what she could 
not but consider, her foster-brother’s 
absurd apprehensions on her be- 
half. Fond as she knew him to be 
of her, she was far from realising the 
large fund of chivalrous devotion 
and affection for her residing in 
this poor street-boy’s heart; how 
completely his happiness was wrapt 
up in her; how willingly even, if 
need be, he would have relinquished 
his life for her sake. By way of re- 
assuring him, she resumed— 

“Qh, Johnny, I didn’t useter 
think you was so silly. I tell yer, 
T'll never move away from ’ere 
while you’re away; no, not even if 
the perliceman tells me to move on, 
which they ’as done many a time 
afore this.” 

“ Well, I does ’ope nobody'll ’urt 
yer, but they’ re a roughish lot about 
ere,” rejoined Johnny, in the same 
grave tone. Although he had sup- 
plied her with matches to sell in his 
absence, he was far from being re- 
conciled to leaving her. “If any- 
one do, it'll be wuss for ’em, that’s 
all.” 

“’Ow can anybody ‘urt me? 
There ain’t no one, on’y Mother 
Gratton, as would do sich a thing, 
an’ I don’t ’spect she’s down ’ere, 
through us seein’ ’er if she wur. I 
wonder ’ow ’er thumb’s gittin’ on, 
Johnny. I ’ope she’s ’ad to ’ave it 
took off—I jest do that. Old beast! 
I ’ate ’er for all she’s your mother, 
Johnny. An’, Johnny, any sort o’ 
roses ‘ll do down ’ere. It ain’t the 
same as sellin’ to the Lord Mayor 
—they ain’t noways partickler, long 


as they is roses, so you’d better 
bring them as is cheapest. Emperor 
0’ Rooshia’s ‘ll do for the blokes as 
wants a flower in their button-ole 
"ere, an’ yer may bring John Bright’s 
if yer can’t git none else, All as 
they care is to ’ave a good lump for 
their money.” 

So Johnny started on his un- 
willing errand, casting back many a 
wistful glance . at the child whom he 
left standing by the boxing - booth 
of the colutinned pugilist Annie had 
mentioned. 

She at once set about disposing 
of Johnny’s lights, using her utmost 
endeavours to secure purchasers, for 
she wanted him to find every box 
sold on his return. 

“ Cigar lights, gentlemen! cigar 
lights! ’Ere’s ’suvians, comets, fixed 
stars, shootin’-stars, and flamers, an 
all on ’em warranted to bum till 
they goes out, an’ on’y a penny a 
box, which some on ’em’s wuth the 
money by theirselves, through ‘avin’ 
the picture o’ Queen Wictoria an’ 
Prince Albert, which you wouldn’t 
know ’em from natur. ’Ere yer are, 
sir, a penny a box! or I'll give yer a 
bargain—two on ’em for three~alf- 
pence, which yer won’t git ’em at 
that price where they make ’em, 
through ’avin’ rates an’ taxes, which is 
‘igh in them parts. Why, your cigar’s 


gone spark out, sir; let me give yer 


a light! I ain’t partic’lar to a odd 
light, nor two neither—Lor’ bless 
yer, no! an’ if I thought yer couldn’t 
pay for a box, why I’d make yera 
present on it with all my ’eart.” 

She struck a light and handed it 
to the person last addressed, who 
errr gg to apply it to the end of 


ci 

« Now, yer'll buy a box,” resumed 
Annie; “agin it goes out again, 
which Ican see it’s a bad’un. No? 
well, I’d a sworn yer was a gentle- 
man, by the looks on yer. It’s a 
pity as yer should go an’ spile it all 
this way, for nobody ’d ’a’ knowed 
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different, but for takin’ a light, an’ 
not buyin’ a box. I knowed yer 
was only jokin’. I ain’t often took 
in by appearances, I ain’t, an’ I 
wur sure yer was all yer looked, . 
she concluded, as the man, literally 
borne down by her irrepressible im- 
pudence, handed her a penny, and 
took a box of lights. 

“ There’s number one, an’ Johnny 
ain’t been gone five minutes, no 
nor two—’ere yer are, sir, I see 
what you're a-lookin’ after. Fixed 
stars—them’s your sort, what won’t 
drop off an’ burn your clo’s—penny 
a box, sir! ‘Thank yer, sir! Queen 
Wictoria agin! I think they sells 
best; I'll tell Johnny to git all 
Wictoria’s for the future—that’s two 
on’em. Oh! ’ere’s a chap comin’ 
as ‘ll buy anythin’, if ’e’s on’y talked 
to proper.. ’E’s a bit soft-eaded, 
by the looks on ’im. Buy a box 0’ 
lights, sir ?”. - 

“No, no!” was the reply ; “I’ve 
got a pocket full of them.” 

“Well, yer ain’t bought any on 
"em ©’ me, sir; give us a odd turn. 
I ain’t sold a box this blessed day.” 
This was what may be termed a 

* business fiction, and thus did not 
affect the truthfulness of the child— 
at least, we'll hope so, or I don’t 
know where all trades would go to. 
“A -penny ain’t much to you, sir; 
an’ it'll buy me a bit o’ bread, which 
father’s dead, an’ ‘mother’s. awful 
bad in a illness, an’ there’s five on 
’em at ‘ome, all less ‘an me, an’ 
nothin’ for’em but what I bring in.” 
This appeal having no effect on the 

n. addressed, she tried a fresh 
tack. ‘Look ’ere, sir, if yer buy a 

box, yer'll be lucky next race. I'll 

give yer a straight tip for the next 
start, an’, if my. ’orse: don’t win, yer 

may. ‘stick to the matches, an’ I'll 

give: yer. your penny back, an’ that’s 
more ’an the prophets does. It’sa 


moral. I ’eard ’em say quite con- 


fidential. Yer can stand by me 
while the race is run, to see as I 


act honourable. I ain’t no welsher, 
I ain't.” 
“ What do you know about tips ?” 


asked the man, who, perhaps it is 
needless to remark, was young— 
young in years, and young in ex- 
perience. He had been unfortunate 
in his selection for the last race, and 
caught at any straw to retrieve his 
luck, or he would have paid no at- 
tention to the child’s nonsense. 
“ Did you hear any of the jockeys 
mention any particular horse as like- 
ly to win the next race ?” 

“Oh, yes! they all on ’em says 
this ere ’orse must win ; an’ I'll tell 
yer, if yer ‘ll buy a boxo’ lights,” 

x Very well,” said the young fel- 
low; “give me a box.” Having 
paid for it, he continued, “Now tell 
me what you have heard, you little 
beggar, though I don’t suppose it’s 
worth anythin 

“Oh! I'll, tell yer, ’cos I pro- 
mised, but yer mustn’t go an’ men- 
tion it to no one else, or it ll spile 
my business. Well—’ave yer gota 
race-card, to mark it down on?” 
she suddenly inquired, a chance of 
further profit occurring to her. 

“No, I haven’t} but, that doesn’t 
signify ; I shall recollect the name 
well enough. But look sharp, for 
the race will be on directly.” 

“No, I ain’tagoin’ to tell yer that 
way ; I’ll see it wrote down ona 
card, or else yer'll werry like be 
makin’ some mistake, an’ then say 
as it’s me. Now, I jest ’appen to 
’ave one’ left permiscous ; it ’ll- be 
jest what yer want—fourpence as it’s 
you, which it should be sixpence.” 

The young fool took the race-card 
and paid his fourpence; and then, 
having taken a pencil from -his 
pocket, prepared to place a-mark 
against the name of the horse Annie 
should give him. “I don’t suppose 
you have got the right horse,” he 
said ; “but I should like to know 
what you heard the jockeys say 
would win.” . 
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“Well, sir—the fust ’orse ‘ll win 
the next race, bar accidents. ’ave 
yer wrote it down correct? Any’ow 
mine’s as straight a tip as yer ‘ll git 
to-day.” 

And a wicked smile stole over her 
countenance as she logked up fur- 
tively into the face of the man she 
had overreached. 

“You little hussy, you deserve 
whipping, ’ he muttered, as he moved 
quickly away. He knew it would 
be useless making any disturbance, 
as such a course would only result 
in his becoming the laughing-stock 
of everyone within hearing. 

“TI knowed ’e wur green,” said 
Annie to herself; “but I couldn’t 
b'lieved ’e’d’a’ been that green, 
as to’a’ took a card on those terms. 
That’s sixpence, since Johnny’s been 
gone ; ’e’ll be s’prised along o’ that 
race-card, for ’e didn’t ’spect we'd 
sell any more on ’em.” 

Her conversation with her last 
customer had given her a wrinkle 
from which she was not slow to pro- 
fit. ‘The idea of the straight tip had 
occurred to her quite by chance, and 
seeing it’s value, she introduced it 
in her future cry. 

I lay no claim to originality for the 


_ child, so far as the actual words were 


concerned, for to give the “first 
horse as a straight tip was a joke she 
had heard over and over again, but 
the connecting of it with her occu- 
pation was entirely her own idea. 

“Ere yer are, gentlemen—a box 
o’ lights an’ the winnin’ ’orse for a 
penny—a straight tip an’ a box o’ 
cigar lights, fixed stars, or shootin’- 
stars, or any other sort o’ stars, what 
“ll light a pipe, for a penny! buy 
i 

Suddenly her cry ceased. With 
horror she became sensible of a 
clutch on her shoulder, that she knew 
from experience could only proceed 
from one hand. A termble fit of 
trembling set in, for she was con- 
‘scious that her old tormentor was 


upon her, before Mrs. Gratton ut- 
tered a word. 

“ An’ on’y to think as I found my 
darlin’ ducky once agin,” croaked 
the hag in her most amiable tone ; 
though she still maintained her hold 
on the child’s shoulder ; “ a-sellin’ o’ 
er cigar-lights, beautiful, an’ makin’ 
a honest livin’. An’ where’s my 
other lamb? ’e ain’t so fur orff, I 
s’poge, is ’e?” 

It was some time before Annie 
could find utterance. She was trans- 
fixed with terror. 

At length she managed to reply, 
“‘Johnny’s round tother side o’ this 
’ere booth, a sellin’ lights too.” 

“What both on yer sellin’ lights, 
like too good children as you are— 
we'll go round an’ ’ave a look at ’im. 
Lor’ bless yer, my deary, it does my 
’eart good to look at yer. An’ to 
think on yer losin’ yerself an’ leavin’ 
a poor widder distracted, as ’as been 
a second mother to yer.” In this 
respect Mrs. Gratton unconsciously 
spoke the truth, for the reader 
knows something of Mrs. Edward 
Thornleigh’s treatment of her daugh- 
ter. ‘‘ But I wura bit ’ard on yer, 
Annie ; I knows I wur, an’ I cried 
many a hour a-thinkin’ on it ; but I'll 
never whip yer agin, my child, an’ me 
lovin’ you orl the time, as Idid—s’elp 
me, I won’t. Let’s go to Johnny.” 

“But Johnny telled me to stop 
ere till ’e come back, Mother Grat- 
ton,” urged Annie, aware that the 
course proposed by the woman 
would lay bare the fiction she had 
invented for her protection. 

“Oh’e did, did ’e? but then, yer 
see, ’e didn’t know as yerd git fresh 
orders. Come along o’ me, an’ we'll 
find him.” 

Still Annie maintained her stand, 
though ‘fast losing hope that her 
foster-brother would make his ap 
pearance in time to save her from 
his mother, or, at any rate, to ac- 
company them to Cherub Court, 
whither she felt sure Mrs, Gratton 
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was about to take her. It was not 
more than twenty minutes since 
Johnny’s departure, and she did not 
expect his return for three-quarters 
of an hour. 

“I shall do as Johnny telled me, 
Mother Gratton,” she replied in a 
dogged tone, summoning to her aid 
all her courage.” “If yer wait ’ere 
yerll see ’im in a minute or two, an’ 
’e’s got lots o’ money in his pocket.” 

This was another fiction, for the 
child was in possession of their joint 
capital ; but she hoped Mrs. Gratton’s 
avarice would induce her to await 
Johnny’s appearance, when informed 
that he had money in his pocket. 

“‘ Now look ’ere, little Annie,” said 
Mrs, Gratton with emphasis; “you're 
afeard o’ me ill-usin’ yer, I can see, 
which yer’ve no ’casion, though I 
don’t orltogether ’old with orl I done 
to yer; but I’m sorry, an’ I'll never 
’urt a ’air o’ yer pretty ’ead agin. I 
ain’t agoin’ to stop ’ere no longer, 
an’ yerl ’ave to come back with me 
to Cherub Court. Johnny can foller, 
’e ll know where yer are, when ’e 
don’t find yer ’ere ; which yer'll be 
*bliged to come along o’ me through 
bein’ yer mother, leastways through 
actin’ s sich: an’ if yer don’t choose 
to come quiet, the perlice ll make 
yer, an’ 'll bring yer in the wan along 
o’ thieves an’ wagabones. Now 
’adn’t yer fur better come with me 
quiet, ’stead o’ rilin’ on me for 
nothin’, an’ bein’ took up by the 

ice? 

“’Ere’s a perliceman ; now, ’ave I 
to give you in charge for runnin’ 
away? which ihey punish orful 
severe, Or are yer a-comin’ without 
the perlice ? They'll whop yer wuss 
an’ I ever useter, an’ me never goin’ 
to whop agin’ !” 

Of the two evils, if Mrs. Gratton 
spoke the truth, to return with her 
to Cherub Court seemed the least ; 
for, as the woman remarked, Johnny 
would be sure to seek her there ; so 
the wretched child prepared to ac- 


company her tormentor. She first, 
however, made Mrs. Gratton reite- 
rate her promise never again to beat 
her. 

“Yer'll never whop me, or pinch 
me, or scratch me, or lug my air, if 
I go with yer?” she asked, recalling 
the hag’s favourite modes of tor-- 
ture. 

“ Never agin, my darlin’, sure as: 
my name’s Phoebe Gratton, which 
it’s Gospel truth !” responded Mrs. 
Gratton, emphatically. 

So Mrs. Gratton and her prisoner 
left the racecourse, and proceeded 
direct to the railway-station, about a 
mile off. The woman had no inten- 
tion of tramping all the way to 
London, for, apart from the fatigue 
it would entail, she was apprehen- 
sive of being overtaken, or met at 
their destination, by her son ; and, 
for the future, she had resolved to 
give him a wide berth. She enter- 
tained little doubt of being able to 
keep Annie in her power so long as 
Johnny did not form a member of 
the household ; but, were he to dis- 
cover them, she felt persuaded both 
children would again decamp, espe- 
cially after their taste of indepen- 
dence. How wistfully did poor 
Annie cast her eyes in every direc- 
tion, as they approached the station, 
in search of her foster-brother, for 
whose protecting presence she had 
never yearned so longingly as at that 
moment ; but no Johnny was to be 
seen, and, as she and Mrs. Gratton 
took their seats in the train, a 
terrible conviction that she had seen 
the last of him stole over her. 

Conciliation was Mrs. Gratton’s 
policy with Annie, for the present ; 
she was very desirous of allaying the 
child’s fears until she had withdrawn 
her entirely from Johnny’s influence ; 
and to this end the whole of the 
time spent in the journey to town 
was employed by her in conversa- 
tion, conducted in a most amicable 
and affectionate tone. To be sure, 
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‘the whole contents of Annie’s pocket, 
tthe hard-won earnings of the two 
wchildren, were transferred to Mrs. 
Gratton’s ; but even this was done 
in an unusually agreeable manner. 
The following day would: be the 
‘twenty-first of June, when George 
‘Winter’s next instalment would be 
due ; and it was a source of endless 
satisfaction to the crone having re- 
covered Annie in time for her pro- 
duction at Mr. Sharke’s office, 
thereby saving the two pounds she 
would have been constrained to pay 


Mrs. Kimber for the loan of her 


grandchild. 
The course decided upon by Mrs. 
Gratton was, not to return to Cherub 


Court—for she knew that Johnny, — 


on discovering Annie to be missing, 
would proceed there in search of 


her, and she had nothing of the. ~ 


slightest value in the house—but 
immediately on the receipt of the 
money from the lawyer, to make 


her way to Liverpool, where she © 


intended to settle. 
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GEORGE PEABODY 


“Tur BENEFACTOR OF THE Poor.” 


Born 1795—Died 18609. 


Nor for the high-descended 
Alone may the tears be shed ; 

The warrior, pomp-attended, 
May seek his narrow bed. 


Though heralds tell his glory, 
And trumpets blaze his fame— 
Though he live in song and story— 
There’s gloom about his name, 


*Midst the war-note breathes a wailing 


For the foemen that he slew, 
O’er the victor seem prevailing 
The hosts he overthrew. 


The chaplet fast decaying, 
The helmet battle-scarred, 

Shew man his brother slaying, 
A world by Satan marred. 


His glory who'shall measure, 
By language undefined, 
Whose bounty was his treasure, 
Whose conquest was mankind. 


There needs no herald’s giving 
Of titles by descent : 

His statues are the living— 
The poor. his:monument. 


No organ peal so holy, 
No requiem so high, 

As the sighing of the lowly, 
Whom his care forbad to sigh. 


R. C. 
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THE FACETIOUS JOE MILLER 
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JOE MILLER IN ‘‘ THE OLD BATCHELOR,” 
FORMING THE TITLE OF THE FIRST 
EDITION OF THE JEST BOOK. 


“PAME is but an empty name,” 

and “ The world knows little 
of its greatest man,” form enliven- 
ing texts from which many instruc- 
tive homilies are frequently written. 
it is the fortune of mere names to 
obtain an almost universal circula- 
tion, while the history attaching to 
them, or the circumstances which 
brought their owners into the light 
of celebrity, are either forgotten 
or passed by without challenge. 
“Cocker” is a great authority on 
certain points; and according to 
Cocker” is a playful assertion of 
correctitude in very general cur- 


rency: yet few have met the work 
on vulgar arithmetic which brought 
this name into posthumous repute 
two hundred years ago; and we 
rarely feel curious for information 
regarding the personal history of the 
author. 

The name of Joe Miller is so 
generally familiar that it has almost 
become historical—many of us have 
been accused of plundering his Jest 
Book—and every story which bears 
the distinction of being a little 
too well-known is unhesitatingly 
ascribed to his authority. Joe 
Miller occupies the position of 
patriarch to all stray jests, and his 
name is employed as a guarantee of 
humorous respectability by those 
gentlemen who have been at the 
pains to collect and publish the 
numerous jests, native and imported, 
which enliven our literature. The 
circumstances of the original owner 
of this well-worn name are not only 
obscured by time, but they are con- 
fused by fanciful or unintentional 
misreprensentation. Thus, from the 
preface to a late edition of Jests, 
published under the patronage con- 
ferred by the name of Joe Miller, 
we learn chat “ Acelebrated come- 
dian has lately furnished the pub- 
lic with an account of the origin 
of Joe Miller’s Jest Book, which, as 
it is not generally known, may not 
be unamusing. He states that Joe 
Miller, who has fathered all our 
jests for the last half century, never 
uttered a jest in his life. Though 
an excellent comic actor, he was the 
most taciturn and saturnine man 


breathing.. He was in the daily. 
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The Facetious Foe Miller 


habit of spending his afternoons at 
the ‘Black Jack,’ a well-known 
public-house in Portugal Street, 
Clare Market, which was at that 
time frequented by most of the 
respectable tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, from Joe’s imper- 
turble gravity whenever any risible 
saying was recounted, derisively 
ascribed it to him. After his death, 
having left his family unprovided 
for, advantage was taken of this 
badinage. A Mr. Mottley, a well- 
known dramatist of that day, was 
employed to collect all the stray 
jests then current on town. Joe 
Miller’s name was prefixed to them, 
and from that day to this, the 
man who never uttered a jest, has 
been the reputed author of every 
jest —past, present, and to come.” 
The celebrated comedian has here 
produced a joke at the expense of 
his earlier professional brother. Mr. 
Mottley, known as the author of the 
“ Life of Peter the Great,” was not 
the first who engaged in ‘the collec- 
tion of these jests, though he ap- 
pears to have increased their num- 
ber, and to have added epitaphs, 
epigrams, and humorous verses, by 
the popular poets then living. The 
earliest edition, published the year 
succeeding Joe Miller’s death, is 
dated 1739, and conveys this infor- 
mation on the title-page. “ First 
carefully collected in the company, 
and many of them transcribed from 
the mouth, of the faceteous gentle- 
man whose name they bear; and 
now set forth and published by his 
lamentable friend and former com- 
panion, Elijah Jenkins, Esq. Most 
humbly ascribed to those choice 
spirits of the age, Captain Rodias, 
Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor 
Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley, and Job 
Baker, the Kettle Drummer.” This 


dedication presents a curious com- 


bination of names. The book was 
published at one shilling, and con- 
tained 247 jests. A second edition 


followed the same year, and two 
appeared in 1740. In 1760, an edi- 
tion described itself as the 14th ;, 
and since that date repeated copies 
have been published, supplemented 
with additions, that render the con-. 
tents of the original collection nu-: 
merically insignificant. 

The first edition prefaces many of 
the jests with some friendly allusion 
to the person whose name it bears ; 
and many anecdotes, when not abso-- 
lutely ascribed to Joe Miller, are in- 
troduced as having been related to 
him in the company of Mr. Jenkins,,. 
the collector of the jests. 

This copy is extremely rare, and 
is reported to have commanded large 
prices when it has occurred in book. 
sales and catalogues. It has also 


been reprinted in lithographic fac- . 


simile, 

Hogarth, we may assume, was ac- 
quainted with Joe Miller, since he 
has etched a card for his benefit, and. 
both worthies were not infrequent. 
visitors in the various houses of call 
then flourishing in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden. Ireland, 
in his edition of Hogarth’s works, 
gives us a very fair picture of the 
celebrity. The annexed ticket was 
engraved for the benefit of the face- 
tious Joe Miller, who in Congreve’s 
** Old Batchelor, » played the part of 
Sir Joseph Wittol. The scene here 
represented is in the 3rd Act, where 
Noll, the companion and bully of 
Sir Joseph, gets a severe hiding from 
Sharper. 

The original of this print is ex- 
tremely scarce, and there is no 
doubt of its being from a design of 
Hogarth. 

Joe Miller is known to have been. 
a lively comic actor, and a great fa- 
vourite of the town, in several of his. 
characters, particularly Ben, in “Love 
for Love.” But in that character he 
lost much of his fame, from Cibber 
taking up the part, who, though he: 
played it but seldom, yet damped 
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the ardour of the public very much 
in their applause of Miller. 

Joe Miller is represented in the 
character of Sir Joseph Wittol in the 
frontispiece to the book, called his 
jests. This book—a circumstance 
but little known—was compiled by 
Mr. Mottley, a dramatic writer.* 
Indeed, poor Joe was so far disquali- 
fied from writing that he even could 
not read. Victorsays of him “that 


ing, he contributed in no small de- 
gree towards keeping up one for 
some other person. He passed 
much of his time with the whimsical 
Spiller, and their general place of 
rendezvous was the Spiller’s Head, 
in Clare Market, where his jests may 
be dated. This reputed son of mirth 
died, in 1738, at the age of 54, and 
was buried in the upper churchyard 
of St. Clement’s parish, in Portugal 


‘ 


=: 


age 


ETCHED BY HOGARTH FOR JOE MILLER’s BENEFIT. 


his only, or principal reason for mar- 
Tying, was to have a person about 
him that was capable of reading his 
parts tohim. Joe Miller is reported 
to have kept a public-house, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes—at 
least if he did not, there is little 
‘doubt, from his general mode of liv- 


* It is possible Mr. Jenkins’ collection 


_of 1739 was then as scarce as it is in the 


present day, and Mr. Ireland had not met 
“with a copy. 


_perhaps be some 


Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where | 


the stone remained in a fair state of 
preservation, until, in the lapse of 
time, and the march of events in 
this changeable world, the burial 
ground, where Joe Miller, Dr. Kitch- 
ener, and other. notabilities were in- 
terred, has been turned into the site 


and forecourt of an hospital. As the 


stone hasaltogether disappeared, and 
may not be generally known, it may 
tification to the 
admirers of ow wit to.transcribe the 
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lines engraved on his tomb, which 
came from the pen of Stephen 
Duck. 
Here lye the remains of 
HONEST JOE MILLER 
who was 
A Tender Husband 
A Sincere Friend 
A Facetious Companion, 
And an excellent Comedian. 
He departed this = 15th of August 
1738. 
Aged 54. 
If Humour, Wit, and Honesty could save 
The Hum’rous, Witty, Honest from the 
Grave, 
The Grave had not so soon this! Tenant 
found, 
Whom Honesty and Wit and Humour 
crown'd, 
‘Or could Esteem and Love preserve our 
Breath, 


And — us longer from the stroke of 
eal 
The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 
— Mankind esteem’d and lov’d so 
we 


Some of the jests appear, by 
variations of name, time, or place, 
to have furnished subjects for many 
modern jokers; and among those 
changes of authorship we remark 
sayings here ascribed to Sir Richard 
Steele, which in later works are 
eee to Sheridan. We select 
a few samples of the jests appearing 
in the first edition. 

Although the infirmities of nature 
are not proper subjects to be made 
a jest of, yet when people take a 
great deal of pains to conceal what 
everybody sees, there is nothing 
more ridiculous; of this sort was 
old Cross, the player, who, being 
very deaf, did not care anyone 
should know it. Honest Joe Miller, 
going with a friend one day along 
Fleet-street, and seeing old Cross 
on the other side of the way, told 
his acquaintance he should see some 
sport; so beckoning to Cross with 
his finger, and stretching open his 
mouth as wide as he could, as if he 
hallooed to him, though he said no- 
thing, the old fellow came puffing 


from the other side of the way. 
‘“What the deuce,” said he, “do 
you make such a noise for? Do 
you think one can’t hear?” 

Mr. Congreve, going up the water 
in a boat, one of the watermen told 
him, as they passed by Peterborough 
House, that that house had sunk a 
story. .“ No, friend,” said he; “I 
rather believe it is a story raised.” 

Lord Strangford asked a clergy- 
man once at the bottom of the table, 
why the goose, if there was one, 
was always placed next the parson. 
“ Really,” said he, “I can give no 
reason for it; but your question is 
so odd, I shall never see a goose 
for the future without thinking of 
your lordship.” 

Two gentlemen, disputing about 
religion in Button’s coffee - house, 
said one of them, “I wonder, sir, 
you should talk of religion, when I'll 
hold you five guineas you can’t say 
the Lord’s Prayer!” “ Done!” said 
the other, “and Sir Richard Steele 
shall hold the stakes.” The money 
being deposited, the gentleman be- 
gan with—“ I believe in God the Fa- 
ther,” and so went cleverly through 
the Creed. ‘‘ Well,” said the other, 
“T own I have lost. I did not 
think he could have done it !” 

Colonel Bond, who had been 
one of Charles I.’s judges, died a 
day or two before Oliver, and it was 
strongly reported everywhere Crom- 
well was dead. “No,” said a gentle- 
man who knew better; “he has 
only given Bond to the devil for his 
further appearance !” 

A drunken fellow, having sold all 
his goods to maintain himself at his 
pot, except his feather bed, at last 
made away with that too, when, 
being reproved for it by some of his 
friends—“ Why,” said he, “I am 
very well, thank God, and why 
should I keep my bed ?” 

A gentleman, being on his death- 
bed, called to his coachman, who 
had been an old servant, and said, 
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“ Ah, Tom, I’m going a long, rugged 
journey, worse than you ever drove 
me!” ‘Qh, dear sir,” replied the 
fellow—for he had been but an in- 
different master to him—“ Ne’er let 
that discourage you, for it’s all down 
hill !” 

One being at his wife’s funeral, 
and the bearers going pretty quickly 
along, he cried out to them, “ Don’t 
go so fast? what need we make a 
toil of a pleasure ?” 

A young curate, with more pert- 
ness than wit or learning, being 
asked how he came to take it into 
his head to enter into the ministry 
of the Church, “ Because,” said he, 
“the Lord hath need of me.” “That 
may be,” replied a gentleman pre- 
sent; “for I have read the Lord 
had once need of an ass !” 

A rich old miser, finding himself 
very ill, sent for a parson to ad- 
minister the last consolation of the 
Church to him. Whilst the cere- 
mony was performing, old Gripewell 
falls into a fit. On his recovery, 
the doctor offered the ‘chalice to 
him. “ Indeed,” cries he, “I can’t 
afford to lend you above twenty 
shillings upon it—I can’t, upon my 
word !” 

Three or four roguish scholars, 
walking out from the University of 
Oxford, spied a poor fellow, near 
Abingdon, asleep in a ditch, with an 
ass by him loaded with earthenware ; 
holding the bridle in his hand, 
says one of the scholars to the rest, 
“ Tf you'll assist me, I’ll help you to 
a little money, for you know we are 
bare at present.” No doubt of it 


they were not long consenting. 
“Why, then,” says he, “we'll go 
and sell this old fellow’s ass at 
Abingdon ; for you know the fair 
is to-morrow, and we shall meet 
with chapmen enough; therefore 
do you take the panniers off, 
and put them upon my back, and 
the bridle over my head, and then 
lead you the ass to market, and 
leave me alone with the old man.” 
This being done accordingly, in a 
little time after, the poor man, 
awaking, was strangely surprised to 
see his ass thus metamorphosed. 
“Oh,” for Heaven’s sake,” said the 
scholar, “take this bridle out-of my 
mouth, and this load from my back !” 
“Zoons ! how came you here?” re- 
plied the old man?” “ Why,” said 
he, “ my father, who is a great necro- 
mancer, upon an idle thing I did to 
disoblige him, transformed me into 
an ass; but now his heart has re- 
lented, and Iam come to my own 
shape again. I beg you will let me 
go home and thank him.” “By all 
means !” said the crockery merchant. 
“TI don’t desire to have anything to 
do with conjuration.” And so set 
the scholar at liberty, who went 
directly to his comrades, that by this 
time were making merry with the 
money they had sold the ass for. 
But the old fellow was forced to go 
the next day to seek for a new one 
in the fair; and having looked on 
several, his own was shown him for 
a very goodone. “Oho!” said he; 
“what! have he and his father 
quarelled again already? No, no! 
I'll have nothing to say to him !” 
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AT THE STILE 


MournFUuLLy sighed the wind through the tall trees on the hill, 
Sorrowfully o’er its pebbly bed flowed the tiny rill,— 

Wearily, like my own lone heart in its sad unrest, 

As I waited the coming of him my heart loved best. 


I knew that we parted in tears last night at the stile, 

And that, when he breathed “ Good-bye,” there was never a smile 
In his kindly face as of yore ! why ? I ne’er may tell ; 

O! but he'll keep his tryste to-night in the sheltered vale. 


Sadly he grasped my hand, and we both went on our way,— 
I down the shadowy lane, he o’er the mountains grey ; 
Thrice I look’d behind, but the night-winds bare me no song ; 
And I said, “ My love's in grief as he journeys along.” 


My love is in grief ; O, me! why did I seem so cold ? 

If I’d smiled as of yore his sorrow had soon been told ; 
But I said ’twas his fault, not mine, we severed in tears, 
With our hearts and our paths apart thro’ the coming years. 


Mournfully sighs the wind through the tall trees on the hill, 
Sorrowfully o’er its pebbly bed flows the tiny rill, 

Weirdly fall nights shade o’er the sheltered vale and lane 
As I wait by the stile for one who comes not again. 
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THE PANTOMIME 


"THE introduction of the Greek 

drama into Rome by Livius 
Andronicus, thrust the Fabule Atel- 
Jane—the most popular theatrical 
entertainment of the period—into a 
‘secondary position in the estimation 
of the people, and they were only 
performed as interludes, to vary and 
lighten the higher dramatic enter- 
tainments. These Fabule Atellane 
were of a somewhat farcical nature ; 
the principal performers in them 
bearing some resemblance to the 
characters in our modern pantomime, 
and excited amusement by the 
quaintness of their speeches, and 
the drollery of their actions. The 
popularity of the Azd/ane was such, 
that Roman youths of the better 
class were allowed to figure in them, 
a privilege not allowed as regards 
the regular drama. ‘Though these 
pieces, or farces, partook a little of 
the nature of pantomime, the lat- 
ter kind of stage plays were the 
greatest favourites of the Roman 
populace, who are supposed to have 
copied this kind of entertainment 
also from Greece, where they had 
been long in vogue—being, it is be- 
lieved, derived from the heroic ages. 
‘They were certainly known in the 
time of Plato, for on the Greek stage 
there frequently appeared in his day 
an actor who was called a satyr, wear- 
ing a tight-fitting dress of tiger-skin, 
carrying a wooden sword and wear- 
ing a mask. The learned Dr. Clarke 
believed that our modern Harlequin 
‘was a prototype of the god Mercury, 
the sword, or wand, representing 
the caduceus, with which to render 
himself invisible, and the covering 
on his head, the winged cap ; that 


Columbine was derived from Psyche, 
or the soul; that Pantaloon repre- 
sents Charon; and the Clown, Mo- 
mus, the buffoon of the gods ! 

At first, the name of pantomime, 
both in Greece and Rome, was ap- 
plied to the persons who performed, 
rather than to the plays themselves ; 
and the “ pantomime,” or actor, per- 
formed his part wholly in mimicry 
or “dumb show ;” the pieces thus 
resembling, what in our day, is term- 
ed the “ballet.” Some of the mimes 
of the Augustan age attained great 
celebrity in their peculiar vocation ; 
indeed, so popular were they, that 
the Emperor Tiberius felt called up- 
on to issue a degree forbidding the 
nobility to associate with them, or 
invite them to their houses. A suc- 
ceeding emperor, however, withdrew 
the prohibition, and the pantomimes 
regained their popularity ; and, later 
still, the Emperor Nero himself acted 
as a mime—this favour was retained 
till Christianity assumed a settled 
position in Rome, when it again de- 
clined in popularity. “The panto- 
mimes,” says Gibbon, in his Decline 
and Fall, “who maintained their 
reputation from the age of Augustus 
to the sixth century, expressed, with- 
out the use of words, the various 
fables of the gods and heroes of an- 
tiquity ; and the perfection of their 
art, which disarmed the gravity of 
the philosopher, always excited the 
applause and wonder of the people. 
The vast and magnificent theatres of 
Rome were filled by three thousand 
female dancers, and by three thou- 
sand singers, with the masters of the 
respective choruses. Such was the 
popular favour which they enjoyed, 
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that in a time of scarcity, when all 
strangers were banished from the 
city, the merit of contributing to the 
public pleasures exempted them 
from a law which was strictly en- 
forced against professors of the libe- 
ral arts.” The pantomimes were 
tragic actors; combining with the 
arts of gesture, music and dances of 
the most impressive character. They 
could tell a story, and excite the 
passions, without ever opening their 
lips—silent gestures, sometimes, ex- 
pressing whole sentences. Macro- 
bius, in illustration of their aptitude 
in portraying character, relates an 
anecdote of two rival pantomimists, 
named Hylas and Pylades : “ Hylas, 
dancing a hymn, which closed with 
the words, ‘the great Agamemnon,’ 
to express that idea, took it in its 
literal meaning, and stood erect, as 
if measuring his size—Pylades, his 
rival, exclaimed: ‘You make him 
tall, but not great!’ The audience 
obliged Pylades to dance the same 
hymn ; when he came to the words, 
he collected himself in a posture of 
deep meditation.” 

The subject-matter of these early 
pantomimic spectacles was gener- 
ally mythological, and to such per- 
fection did the performers arrive in 
expressing themselves in dumb show, 
that it was said they gave finer ideas 
of their subjects than the poets them- 
selves. The dresses assumed were 
various, being suited, as nearly as 
possible, to that of the persons imi- 
tated or personified, being also made 
to reveal the beauties of their per- 
sons; and as women were latterly 
engaged in the pantomimes, they 
soon began to be injurious to the 
public morality—the women occa- 
sionally appearing naked, a thing 
which never would have happened, 
had not the Roman people become 
utterly corrupt and sensual. F 

Of our own modern pantomime, 
which stands at the head of all the 
public. gaieties, which are looked 


forward to at the festive season of 
the year, it must be said to differ 
greatly from its original Grecian and 
Roman prototype ; but, like that pro- 
totype so far—at least, till within 
some years back—principally per- 
formed in dumb-show or mimicry, 

and also in having generally a cer- 
tain degree of the mythological, or 
rather the burlesque supernatural, in 
its composition. It was, in much 

of its present form, originated about 

the beginning of last century by a 

Shrewsbury dancing-master, named 
Weaver, and its principal characters 

then, as now, were Clown, Pantaloon, 

Harlequin, and Columbine. The 
first-named is the originator of what 
in stage-parlance is called the “comic 

business ;” and the pantaloon, a kind 

of silly old man, is the clown’s aider 
and abetter in the comic villany of 
the entertainment, and generally re- 

ceives the lion’s share of the results, 

by being well cuffed and abused by 

the other performers—the clown, for: 
whose sins the pantaloon suffers, 

generally contriving to escape scot- 

free. Columbine’s part is comprised’ 
in looking pretty and dancing well ; 

while the harlequin has work to do,. 
both in dancing and with his magic 
wand, which renders his part a se- 

vere and onerous one. These four 
parts are the principal ones in our 
pantomimes, and require for their 
able performance a thorough and 

systematic training. 

In France the part of harlequin 
rose to the highest importance, 
though never to the degree it at- 
tained in Italy, and besides the hu- 
mour of the part, was made the 
mouthpiece of sarcastic and biting 
remarks on fashionable foibles and 
social follies, given generally with a 
certain degree of apparent ignorance, 
simplicity, and wit, which added not 
a little to the amusement of the 
character. One of these French 
pantomimists, named Carlo Berti- 
nazzi, used to perform with so na- 
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tural an air that the audience not 
unfrequently called out to him to 
“take care!” as they saw him rush- 
ing, with apparent heedlessness, 
against a post or a wall. Children 
amongstthe audience were frequently 
so imposed upon in regard to the 
reality of his adventures, that they 
would speak to him, and Carlin, as 
he was generally called, would at 
once reply, and so work upon them 
that people were often impressed 
with the idea that these conversations 
were in very truth part of the perform- 
ance, and on subsequent nights call 
for a repetition of the scene of “ Har- 
lequin aad the little children.” 

After the introduction of the pan- 
tomime into England by Weaver, a 
company of French pantomimists 
gave this entertainment a further 
celebrity, which reached its height 
through the Grimaldi family—the 
celebrated clown, Joe Grimaldi, 
being clever at inventing tricks, and 
full of practical jokes, so that all his 
pantomimes had a great popularity. 
The celebrated Rich—one of the 
best theatrical managers in the pal- 
my days of the stage—was one of 
the earliest to introduce pantomimes 
upon the British stage, and he seems 
to have successfully conjoined “ the 
comic and mechanical features of the 
old masque with the pantomimic 
ballet,” and he was himself one of 
the best “‘mimes” on the stage of 
his day, The “ Dramatic Miscella- 
nies,” says that Rich, “ by the aid 
to gay scenes, fine habits, grand 
dancers, appropriate music, and 
other decorations, exhibited a story 
from ‘Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’ or 
some other mythological work. Be- 
tween the pauses or acts of this 
serious representation, he interwove 
a comic fable, consisting chiefly of 
the courtship of harlequin and co- 
jumbine, with a variety of surprising 
adventures and tricks, which were 
— by the magic wand of 

lequin ; such as the sudden trans- 


formation of temples and palaces to 
huts and cottages ; of men and wo- 
men into wheelbarrows and joint- 
stools ; of trees turned to houses; 
colonades to beds of tulips; and 
mechanics’ shops into serpents 
and ostriches.” Rich was evident- 
ly indebted to Italy for his ideas 
of pantomimes; for an advertise- 
ment in the Daily Courant, of 
the 26th December, 1717, speaks 
of “A new Italian mimic scene 
(never before performed), between 
a Scaramouch, a Harlequin, a Coun- 
try Farmer, his Wife, and others,” 
Addison, in the Spectator, speak- 
ing of the popularity of the panto- 
mime in his days, refers to the im- 
portant position which the harlequin 
thus held: ‘“harlequin’s part is 
made up of blunders and absurdi- 
ties—he is made to mistake one 
name for another, to forget his er- 
rands, to stumble and run his head 
against every post that comes in his 
way. This is all attended with 
something so comical in the voice 
and gestures, that a man who is 
sensible of the folly of the part can 
hardly forbear to be pleased with 
it.” From this last quotation and 


other evidence, it would appear that - 


long ago the fun and practical jokes 
were the work of harlequin, and 
would seem originally—by the deri- 


vation of the character—to have - 
had their idea taken from the wan- . 


ton pranks of sprites, rather than 


the coarse gambols of buffoons ; but . 


after Grimaldi’s time this part of 
the entertainment was left to the 
care of the clown, and for a long 
time formed the principal feature, 
Now-a-days, though these elements 
of amusement are not forgotten, 
they are not the main attraction, 
and scenic effects are largely em- 
ployed. In this manner the panto- 
mime has undergone a great change 
since its introduction—the “ open- 
ing,” is now the most lengthy part, 


while the harlequinade’ is greatly 
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curtailed, and the clowns show 
rather much of the circus fool’s 
acrobatic agility, combined with a 
buffoonery not altogether like the 
fun of Joe Grimaldi’s time. The 
energy of the theatrical manager is 
greatly exercised in the way of 
startling and beautiful scenic effects 
incurring in their production large 
sums of money—to so great an extent 
has this been carried at times, that 
Madame Vestris is said to have 
spent at the Lyceum Theatre in 
London, no less a sum than £3000 
on one pantomime, and even this 
extravagant outlay has been often 
exceeded since. 

- With all its shortcomings, how- 
ever, the pantomime is the favourite 
amusement of the season—“ Boxing 
Day” being generally when it is 
first produced ; and, as a matter of 
course, the theatre is crowded—ex- 
pectation aud curiosity heightened 
by the magniloquent description of 
the playbills, drawing a full house. 
Everybody seems in good humour 
as you look round the theatre after 
the first piece is finished, and you 
distinguish the usual group always 
to be seen on “ first nights” of the 
pantomime. Even in the gallery, 
where the gods are in full vigour 
and authority, there is not anything 
like the usual grumbling at the dis- 
pensers of “ lemonad-an’-oranges /” 
as they push their way through the 
closely-packed seats with their many- 
cornered baskets. 

In the front row of the gallery 
you may see, from your own 
position in the pit or stalls, the 
various little episodes that are oc- 
curring there ; the rough politeness 
of the “ black-visaged Vulcan” hand- 
ing a suspicious-looking bottle to his 
Juno, pressing her to take a “drap 
o* summut ;” while further along 
you may see a Hercules threatening 
to pitch over an impertinent Gany- 
mede into the pit of Hades below ! 
There are also other groups in the 


house always to be seen on first: 
nights. There, in that box to the 
left of the centre, you remark 
a group of children—that rosy- 
cheeked little fellow has been 
asleep all through the first piece, 
and is only just awakened to be in 
time for the pantomime, and he is 
popping his head in every direction,, 
evidently wonder-stricken at the. 
multitude of faces around and 
above, and the _brilliantly-lightedl 
house: but his big brother has: 
evidently seen something below 
which has attracted him. He is: 
telegraphing with his fingers to an- 


other lad like himself in the pit— 


some school-fellow, no doubt, home, 
like himself, for the holidays. There, 
again, is a Dundreary-looking shop- 
keeper, with a hired opera-glass, 
who is always stroking down his 
flowing whiskers—perhaps to assure 


himself of the continued attachment, 


for they have a suspicious appear- 
ance—and is eyeing the beauties of 
the boxes with all the supercilious- 
ness of a—fool! But he is hardly 


worth further attention; and see! 


here comes the orchestra, who are 
received with an applauding murmur, 
for patience has its limits, and all are 
anxious for the beginning to begin. 

After a due amount of eccentric 
running up and down the scales of 
notation, they start off the overture 
—generally a conglomeration or 
medley of all the ‘recent popular 
tunes ; and as it proceeds, see how 


the faces of the audience light up as - 
each fractional part of a tune is de- 


tected and recognised. 
After the overture there comes 


a mysterious rumble on the instru-. : 


ments, when the curtain springs up,. 
and discloses some dark and dismal- 


looking place—the habitat of a num-.. 


ber of queer-looking little imps, per-- 


haps named the Murderous Morsels - 
of Mischief, or some such lugubrious. 
and absurd title. The audience are: 
never expected to know or care:. 
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much for the plot of the introduc- 
tion, in the dialogue of which are 
generally many social and political 
‘Sarcasms, together with smart hits at 
Jocai celebrities, patent enough to 
‘the smallest understanding, and sure 
ito be well received. The “lovyers” 
sare certain to be thwarted in their 
‘matrirnonial designs, by some im- 
\petial imp, who is made to suffér 
many afflictions, and as certain to 
be befriended and protected by 
the He" of some far-away nook in 
fairy-land, and whose abode is 
‘Shown to us as the Hall of Dazzling 
Delights. 

After various adventures in 
iknown and unknown regions—the 
‘more improbable and absurd the 
adventures the better—the two 
‘lovers ate caught by the imperial 
imp,-who is about to consign them 
both: to the Dungeons of Despair, 
when Princess Prettyface puts in 
her appearance, and rescues them. 
Here the transformation-scene takes 
place. The imp’s castle disappears 
through the stage, and the home of 


the faries comes to light, gradually 


revealing all its beauties, with tiny 
elves blossoming from buds, and the 
whole resplendent with silver leaf, 
flowers, and blue-fire! Mr. Imp, 
who is in a great tremor whilst all 
this is going on, ually sidles up 
to the corner with his prime minis- 
ter, while the two unfortunate lovers 
betake themselves to a corner oppo- 
site. To punish them for the trou- 
ble they have caused the queen, she 
condemns them to undergo a short 
probation as harlequin, columbine, 
clown, and pantaloon; and as she 
pronounces their sentences, the real 
pantomimists appear. 

A shout of laughter runs through 
the house as the clown tumbles 
with his usual, “ How are you all 


to-morrow ?” and as he makes his 
bow, harlequin slaps him with the 
wand, and clown of course admin- 
isters the usual “slap” to pantaloon 
who as promptly returns it; this is 
followed by the usual “ run round,” 
and then off they go on their course 
of fun and adventure. It would be 
needless to follow them further: 
there are cettain scenes which are 
to be expected invariably—the lod- 
ging-house, with its Procrustian bed ; 
the green-grocer’s, the butcher's, 
&c. &c.; together with the usual 
row and bickerings of crockery, fish, 
and vegetables with which each 
scene concludes, in which the sen- 
sation bobby comes in for most of 
the evils, and to his misfortunes the 
gods take kindly, rejoicing keenly 
when his head is cut off, or he is 
fired off bodily from a mortar, or is 
passed through the clown’s new 
patent mangle, emerging therefrom 
thin and waferish. en there are 
the pilferings of sawdust sausages 
and canvas geese; the knockings at 
people’s doors, and the consequent 
tumbles of the petsotis who answer 
over the clown, who has laid him- 
self down: at the threshold; the 
buttered slides; the ticklings of 
poor with a hot poker— 
an old piece of stage business, but 
always provocative of merriment to 
the audience, &c. &c. All this lasts 
for so many scenes, till the principal 
performers meet in the Dusky Dale 
of Doom, where, after clown pds- 


 sesses himself of harlequin’s wand, 


and thus renders him powerless, the 
fairy again appears, unites the lovers, 
and changes the gloomy cavern into 
the Dell of Dazzling Delights, on 
which the curtain ‘descends amid a 
pyrotechnic display and blaze of 
many-coloured fires ! 
W..T. D. 
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WE were three jolly fellows in the 

old office, Dilger, little Bar- 
tles, and myself, and those days 
slipped by calmly enough—calmly, 
slowly, scarcely wearily—for the first 
year and a half after I entered up- 
on my official duties, There we sat 
many a long, bright, summer day, 
as I recal them now ; and much we 
talked of many things as our indus- 
trious pens sped along the pages of 
the huge account-books, in which 
lies embalmed so much of the labour 
of our lives, There was little to dis- 
turb the unvarying routine of those 
days, or to mar the harmony of our 
companionship. Dilger, fat, asth- 
matic, fifty, was withal as cheery a 
soul as ever puffed and panted under 
a July sun; Bartles, some fifteen 
years younger, a harmless, almost an 
entertaining, nonentity ; for myself, 
entering the office very much the 
junior of either, I slid willingly into 
their ways, and was accustomed to 
congratulate myself upon finding my 
companions more jovial, my duties 
less onerous, than I had been led to 
anticipate. ‘There were few changes 
ever with us, occasionally some one 
died, and some one beneath him sup- 
plied his place ; and then a new im- 
portation would arrive to fill up the 
vacancy so created, and matters 
would go on ordinarily, precisely the 
same as before. 

Is was in consequence of one such 
change as the above, that the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which I am 
about to relate occurred, and that 
mysterious chapter in my life was 
opened, of the facts of which I have 
vainly endeavoured to convince so 
many. I know even now, as I write 


these words, how powerless they 
must infallibly be to describe what 
really occurred, how little I can hope 
that they will receive for this. nar- 
ration that implicit credence which 
is its due. Little practised as I am 
in the graces of composition—little 
used to commit my thoughts to pa- 
per, and oppressed, moreover, with 
the chill, dead weight, of that fearful 
remembrance, never wholly to be sha- 
ken off, how can I hope to render 
even scant justice to those i 
details, into which it will be my duty 
to enter here? Nevertheless, justice 
to myself, duty to my fellow-crea- 
tures, demands that they should be 
made public ; and in my own blun- 
dering way, I have resolved to set 
about telling the strange story as 
best I may. My greatest hope is, 
that it may fall into the hands of 
some one who has been afflicted in 
like manner to myself, and that by 
this confirmation, competent persons 
may be induced to investigate the 
nature of that phenomenon of which . 
I was the unhappy victim. : 
The death of one of the senior 
clerks in my office, promoted Dilger 
to a higher grade, and created a 
vacancy in the department in which 
I served. Bartles now succeeded to 
Dilger’s place, I to Bartle’s, and my 
duties remained in abeyance until 
the arrival of the new clerk, who had 
in the meantime been appointed to 
fulfil them. This gentleman’s name 
was Mr, R—— (I would not wil- 
lingly give it in full, even though I 
now know that it was assumed); and 
of his history we had heard that he 
had been at one time an undergra- 
date at a university, afterwards a 
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subaltern in the army, and having, 
apparently, wearied of both occupa- 
tions, had finally managed to get ap- 
pointed to our office. Such a his- 
tory may well be conceived did not 
_ prejudice us in his favour, revealing, 
as it seemed, a fickle and discon- 
tented nature, and still less favour- 
able were we—or, at all events, was 
I—impressed when he at length 
made his appearance among us. He 
was a tall, dark, saturnine man, who 
might be any age from twenty to 
forty, and whose countenance, unless 
appearances were indeed deceptive, 
bore traces of early and continued 
dissipation. His complexion was 
dreadfully sallow and blotchy, his 
lips coarse, thick, and overhanging ; 
upon the other hand, he was strong- 
ly, and even splendidly built, and 
his carriage graceful and imposing. 
Wonderful were his black shaggy 
eyebrows—wonderful ! oh, how won- 
derful, his huge black eyes—sunk in 
deep-dug cavities, surrounded by 
large frontal bones above, and dark- 
marked lines below; these shone 
with a strange, steady, unnatural 
light, or lay quiescent in a sort of 
gloomy grandeur of their own. Reti- 
cent in manner, he was yet agree- 
able in conversation, the possessor, 
apparently, of a liberal education, 
and a keen insight into men and 
things. Such was Mr. R——, the 
new clerk, such as he appeared to 
the generality of his acquaintances, 
and such partly as he appeared to 
me upon the day he first entered the 
‘old office. Such “partly,” I say, 
for even then he appeared to me a 
‘great deal more; from the first in- 
stant I saw him, I conceived an in- 
stinctive and unconquerable aver- 
‘sion to him, for which I could not 
wholly account ; a sort of indefin- 
able fear of him laid hold of me, 
‘and a distrust of everything which 
he said and did. I do not know if, 
at first, he noticed this, but certainly 
‘he did so soon, and he seemed to 


take a pleasure in making me as un- 
comfortable as possible in conse- 
quence. I was at that time possess- 
ed of a highly, a peculiarly sensitive 
organisation, and his chief delight 
was to develope this by every art, 
always leading the conversation to 
those mystic phenomena of nature, 
such as dreams and spirit influences, 
concerning which so little is yet 
known. By these means was it that 
he first obtained that preponderating 
influence over me, destined hereafter 
to produce such singular, such terri- 
ble results. Poor Bartles used to 
enter into these discourses with a 
sort of stupid enjoyment, such as. 
- persons of a very low order of intel- 
lect invariably feel for the marvel- 
lous, but for me they had a very dif- 
ferent interest; I pondered over 
them deeply when I was alone, and 
was always reverting to them at all 
times with a sort of painful curiosity, 
fearing, and yet wishing, to grapple 
with the mysteries. The worst of it 
was, that with all my musings on 
these subjects, I was continually as- 
sociating R—— ; the individuality of 
the man was so strong that it in- 
fallibly impressed itself upon the 
matter of his conversation ; and as 
it was that matter which chiefly en- 
gaged my thoughts, it came to pass 
that he occupied so large a portion 
of my mind as to startle and annoy 
me beyond all precedent. I began 
to hate him—to hate him and to 
fear. Almost imperceptibly, he 
seemed to exercise an influence 
over me, and to impress me with a 
deep feeling of inferiority, though in 
what particular I could not exactly 
say. I never felt comfortable in his 
presence ; it was always a relief to 
me when he was gone. The sort of 
feeling which I had towards him at 
this time was a strange one. I 
seemed to feel that he was continu- 
ally interfering with me in some 
way, and mixing himself up unwar- 
rantably in my concerns. Often 
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when I was by myself, and therefore 
from under his immediate influence, 
I used to find myself, as it were, re- 
senting this intrusion, and delibe- 
rately accusing him, to myself, of 
prying into my secrets. Nothing, 
however, could, at the same time, 
be more unfair to him than this 
notion. So far from prying into 
mine, or any other person’s private 
affairs, he seemed to take no interest 
whatever in anything beyond his 
own thoughts, with which he ap- 
peared continually occupied when 
not expatiating upon his favourite 
subject of hidden and latent powers 
in nature. The reputation which, 
after a short time, he gained for him- 
self in the office, was that of a re- 
served, unamiable man, with some 
dark suspicions resting upon him as 
to the manner of his life, and the 
character of his recreations and his 
pleasures. 

He had been in the office, per- 
haps, a couple of months, and I was 
ever feeling more.and more uneasy 
within myself, and dissatisfied upon 
his account, when an event occurred 
which totally changed all my feelings 
towards him, which shaped the 
course of my sad future life, and 
which precipitated those occurrences 
which will appear to some so nearly, 
if not so absolutely, incredible. I 
have said that I am incapable of 
adorning my tale with the arts 
of composition, that I want the 
skill of a practised writer for throw- 
ing it into that dramatic form 
in which alone I might hope for it 
to have its due effect upon my 
readers. Asasimple narrative only 
I must tell it, and simply as it hap- 
pened will I now repeat what oc- 
curred to me upon that day. I was 
sitting, one bright autumnal after- 
noon, at my desk, thinking of no- 
thing—if ‘that is possible—at all 
events, thinking in that , un- 
connected manner with which, doubt- 
less, most people are familiar,—look- 


ing, although without remarking it, 
in his directionm—when I became 
the subject of one of the most singu- 
lar optical illusions which, I suppose, 
ever fell to the lot of man to con- 
template. I was staring right away 
into space, as it were, noting nothing 
that was around me, when, of a sud- 
den, there seemed to arise gradually, 
and as if by well-calculated degrees, 
over my eyes, a thick black veil or 
film, completely obscuring, for the 
time, the sense of sight. I can liken 
it to nothing with which I am ac- 
quainted better than to those cra pe 
curtains which we sometimes see let 
down upon the stage, when it is de- 
sired to conceal some transparency 
or tableau in preparation behind the 
scenes. This comparison is, indeed, 
appropriate in all respects; for 
scarcely had this singular darkness 
attained its maximum, when, as 
upon the stage, it commenced to 
clear away again, slowly, and by 
successive lairs, as it had come. 
And even as upon the stage the 
mystic scene is finally revealed, so, 
as it cleared away, did this disclose 
to me, first the outlines, faint and 
indistinct, then the form itself—the 
countenance—the features—the very 
person —individuality—being, as it 
seemed, of R——, standing a long 
way off, I thought, "dwarfed to about 
one-tenth of his natural size, and 
motioning to me with his finger— 
motioning me to come to him! 
The features, the form—but, oh, 
how changed! His look was now 
of triumph and elation, his bearing 


haughty, his eyes burning straight 


into my soul! I felt, as I met their 
glance, that they were subtracting 
me from myself—that I was passing 
out from what was known as me, 
and was entering into. what was 
known as him. His motion towards 
me was more of invitation than com- 
mand, and I felt—I &new—that I 
could not resist! Nor did I, in- 
deed, wish: I longed to answer his 
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call, I thought that he looked 
beautiful ; that his greatness’ was 
more than human; and I felt at- 
tracted towards him by all the im- 
pulses, and affections, and aspira- 
tions of my heart. It seemed to 
me that I bowed acquiescence to his 
wish, and that, while yet I gazed, 
with one beautiful smile of conde- 
scending satisfaction, with one fare- 
well wave of encouragement and 
hope, he melted from my view. 

I awoke from what I must call 
my trance with a start and an ex- 
clamation of alarm, and my first im-. 
pulse was to look for R He 
was there, in his place, as usual, 
working hard at a folio ; the autumn 
sun was shining-in hotly through the 
windows, and the room was the 
room as I had ever known it. 
R—— had not apparently remarked 
my half-articulate exclamation, for 
he did not raise his head from his. 
work ; but Bartles had, and asked 
me what was the matter. I mur- 
mured something, and rose from my 
seat to pace the room, my blood 
seeming to stand still in my veins 
with fear, my very scalp to wrinkle 
up upon my skull with horror. I 
was amazed ; I was confounded ; I 
was alarmed beyond all measure ! 
A feeling of horror was uppermost 
in my mind—a feeling as if I had 
seen into some vast abyss, and that 
the sight had overwhelmed me with 
despair. I drank off a glass of 
water rapidly. A terrible conflict 
seemed now to be going on within | 
me. Two rival powers were strug- 
gling to possess my soul. I was: 
torn, I was rent, as it were, by con- 
tending emotions ; my physical sym- 
pathised with my mental part, and 
from head to foot I was convulsed 
with pain. Then the victory seemed 
to have been won; I rallied in a. 
moment, and the determination 


leaped into my brain to challenge © 


R—— at once; to question him, 
and to tear out of him by force the 


secret of all that had just occurred. 
I felt strong again—strong as I had 
been when my will was still my own, 
and advancing a step, I addressed. 
him, in the heat of my indignation, 
in the might of my great release : 

“ Mr. R——,” I said, “‘ what——” 

_ He raised his eyes slowly; my 
God! there was no mistake now! 
Slowly, gradually as his eyelids rose 
from over his wondrous eyes, the 
film, the darkness, settled on mine ;. 
it overspread them, it usurped 
them, it possessed them in every 
part!. The darkness as before ; the 
awful feeling of horror ; the horrible, 
the indescribable feeling of awe! 
Then when it seemed that they were 
looking straight into mine, then did 
the darkness again clear away ; and. 
then, far in those eyes, in the eyes » 
of him that was looking at me, there 
in his own eyes, did I behold Azm- 
self, the same in every shape, im 
every feature, in every trivial, most 
minute particular; a man within a 
man ; a soul within a soul ;.and mine. 
obedient to its whim! Horrible ! 
horrible ! most fearful moment! my 
eyes are streaming now with tears, 
my flesh is chill with terror: throw 
down the tale, reader, if you believe 
it not; but I have placed the truth- 
ful record in your hands. This time 
his look was stern: T had offended 
him; I had disputed with him his: 
power. Oh! how could I implore 
his pardon? How could I find’ 
terms humble, self-abasing enough. 
to pray to him? His look was. 
stern’ at first, but it melted into. 
softness at my penitence. I clasped: 
my hands, I would have knelt; and- 
how I loved him, too! I would have. 
knelt ; but already it was too late: 
One sign, as though in warning, 
and again he vanished from my 
sight. I staggered to my chair; 
leaned my head upon my hands; I. 
dared not glance at R——now; I 
dared not hope, I dared not doubt: 
I was conquered! I was lost! Byr 
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what? For what? I could not 
guess; I knew but that I was no 
longer myself, myself that I once 
had known.—And, yet, the birds 
were singing as they hopped to and 
fro on the stone parapet outside our 
windows ; men were coming and 
going upon the busy path below; 
and Bartles, as he closed his big 
book, and declared that it was “‘time 
~ to go,” made some trivial, homely 
observation, and the clock upon 
the mantlepiece struck the hour has 
it had ever done before. 


I pass rapidly over the remaining 
time that I spent in my office: I 
forbear to enter into details already 
sufficiently well known to many, in- 
asmuch as they formed the grounds 
of a criminal prosecution. From 
the date of the extraordinary occur- 
rance I have described, I fell wholly 
into the power of R——-: I passed 
out from myself, and became his 
slave ; I tried only to do his will. 
In what manner, or by what means 
he obtained this extravagant power 
over me it is useless for me to 
endeavour to explain, for the fact 
admits of no explaination that I 
have ever heard. That I was in 
some way biologised or mesmerised 
by him, I have now no doubt ; but 
how, either upon this theory or any 
other, I fell so immediately and ir- 
reparably in his power, is a mystery 
beyond even the power of imagina- 
tion. Yet so in all truth and sober- 
ness it was: I was conquered even 
to the extent of loving him for his 
tyranny—and what a tyranny it 
was ! and what a being was that to 
whom my fate was linked ! 

Looking back upon the past now, 
he appears to me in the light of 
little less than a fiend in human 
form, though with very different a 
feeling did I regard him then. In 
pandering to his grossest vices, in 
providing him the means for his 
wholesale dissipation and excesses, 


I felt a pleasure and a pride that 
knew no bounds. It was nothing 
to me in comparison that I shared 
in these to the full, that I steeped 
myself to the eyes in debaucheries 
without end and almost without 
name: I never loved them for 
themselves. But, oh! the happi- 
ness of seeing him in the full enjoy- 
ment of his crimes—the pride, the 
exultation of knowing that I was 
administering to his pleasures, and 
that I was permitted to share in 
what he loved! And then, too, 
with what an untiring energy did he 
pursue his course ! what a capacity 
for pleasure—what a constitution 
was his! Often when I have sunk 
and sickened from sheer exhaustion 
and satiety, there has been no sign 
of fatigue in him; when I have ap- 
peared at office in the morning, 
languid, feverish, all but delirious, 
there he has been, calm, placid, 
apparently unmoved as ever ;—a 
slight trembling of the hand, a 
deeper shade in the dark circles 
beneath the eyes, these were the 
only marks that outraged nature 
ever left on him. The strangest 
thing of all, perhaps, was that no 
one in our office ever suspected our 
great intimacy. Even Bartles, who 
sat with us all day, had no idea that 
we were on other than very ordin- 
ary terms of friendship. Sometimes, 
indeed, when he had been lament- 
ing tome my sad decadence from 
what I was, he seemed almost on 
the threshold of the discovery ; but 
my simulated indignation at such 
a suspicion ever warded off the 
chance of his following up the clue. 
But in the haunts of vice, intem- 
perance, and the most despondent 
iniquity, there it was that R——, 
loved to spend his time ; and there 
it was that we were to be found 
together. Extraordinary being ! the 
world seemed all too small to afford 
him scope for the exercise of his 
passions—an empire extending over 
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body and soul—too poor a prize for 
his unbounded, his superhuman self- 
ishness, 

The catastrophe was not long im- 
pending. I had early exhausted all 
my means in furnishing R—— with 
money for the prosecution of his 
favorite pursuits, and had ‘not scru- 
pled to appropriate the money of 
Others to the same end: I was 
detected in an extensive course of 
swindling; I was publicly tried, 
condemned, and sentenced to penal 
servitude in a far-off colony. I had 
no excuse to offer,—what could I 
say >—who would have believed me 
even had I told all? R bid me 
goodbye before I was removed to 
be transported to the Antipodes: he 
lamented over the loss I should be 
to him,—not one word of regard, of 
consolation for me, his victim. And 
I listened and wept over the kind- 
ness of his farewell! In that su- 
preme hour of wretchedness, I 
solemnly avow, I had but one 
overpowering pang—the deep and 
bitter wretchedness of having to 
leave my master, my persecutor, my 
destroyer. 

I was removed with other convicts, 
and in process of time we reached 
our destination, And during all this 
time that I was living this fearful 
life, and after, had I ever any more 
of those manifestations such as I 
have described?—Never ! The scene 
enacted: in my office on that eventful 
day was never repeated, I never 
again witnessed that strange pheno- 
menon which had first linked my 
lifetoR——’s. Itseemed, his purpose 
once accomplished, as if he never 
again cared to exercise his full power 
upon me, preferring to retain me 
merely as a slave, to minister to his 
pleasures and his wants. But nei- 
ther did I ever forget it;—no, not 
on the convict ship, not at the con- 
vict station, my will, my affections, 
through all were still his. About 
my ordinary occupations I went as 


other men ; in the common concerns 
of life I took apparently as much 
interest as did they, but never for a 
moment did I forget that I was his. 

My term of penal servitude was 
seven years, and shortly before its 
expiration I was again at large. My 
first and last wish was to return to 
England and once more to link my 
fate toR——’s. I worked my passage 
to China, and from thence obtained 
a situation in a homeward-bound 
ship. Upon the same vessel was a 
passenger between whom and myself 
a singularly strong intimacy sprung 
up, so strong that in connexion with 
our different positions on board, it 
became matter of common remark 
amongst the crew. One evening we 
were standing together looking over 
the side of the ship as she sped 
swiftly on before the breeze, when 
on a sudden I was seized with what 
appeared a violent spasm, so violent 
as scarcely to enable me to keep my 
feet ; in my agony I looked towards 
my companion ; to my extreme as- 
tonishment he was exactly similarly 
seized, Our eyes met, and as if by 
magic, we both stood motionless 
staring at each other, the extreme 
of horror and amazement depicted 
upon our countenances, I cannot 
describe mysensations, but it seemed 
as if I was suddenly confronted with 
one whom I had intimately known 
in dreams, and whom I now met in 
person for the first time. 

“ What ! you knew him too?” he 
shrieked, rather than spoke into my 
ear, 


“ Him /”—In another moment it 
appeared as though a load were 
taken off my chest; as if I had 
awakened from a deep sleep; as if 
I were transported back again to the 
days when I first joined the old office, 


" At that hour of that day died R, 
shot by one who told some strange 


tale of his having practised upon 
him with forbidden arts, 
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BABY’S GRAVE 


A LITTLE grave in a church-yard old, 
A baby’s grave, I wot, 

And peeping from out the grassy mould 
One little forget-me-not. 


As I stood in the twilight’s sad eclipse, 
It seem’d to my fanciful mind, 

Like a prayer from the wee, cold baby’s lips 
To the mother left behind, 


Like a pale, blue eye, once bonnie and brave, 
That a sweet home-yearning stirs, 

Or a little hand stretched from the dark o’ the grave, 
To nestle again in hers. 


“ Forget-me-not !” Ah! little one white, 
Who clung to death’s breast and smil’d ; 

There is one in her desolate home to-night 
Who will never forget her child ! y 


She misseth its baby prattle and noise, 
And she goeth every day 

To weep o’er its little robes and toys, 
Lovingly hid away. é: 


And ever, poor heart, when the day is done, 
A quiet hour she’ll save, 

To steal out alone, by set o’ sun, 
And linger by Baby’s grave. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GERALD’S CONFERENCE WITH MR, 
LEECH. 


N O pleasant task is it to catalogue 
sighs and count tears ; so leav- 
ing poor Esther to the luxury of unre- 
strained sorrow, I must beg the 
reader to accompany Gerald to the 
office of the firm of Leech and Mil- 
man on the day before the one fixed 
for the funeral. Mr. Leech had been 
once or twice to offer his valuable 
assistance to the heir, who now, it 
appeared, was anxious to avail him- 
self of it. The senior partner had 
not yet arrived; it was scarcely ten 
o’clock, but Mr. Milman was at his 
service. Now Gerald did not want 
to consult the latter; nevertheless, 
he accepted the invitation to wait 
with him until Mr. Leech came in. 
‘Sad loss, Mr. Cleveland !” com- 
menced the lawyer, with an effort 
at civility, which Gerald met with 
a grim sort of politeness. Mr. 
Milman was perfectly convinced 
that Myra had repeated to Gerald 
what he had said of him ; so it is not 
surprising their behaviour to each 
other was rather stiff. With much 
equanimity, Gerald bore an enco- 
mium upon his uncle’s_ exalted 
qualities ; but it was more difficult 
to listen without disgust to the infor- 
mation — certainly novel — of the 
deep regard he had entertained for 
him personally. He felt that the 
quiet-looking attorney was mocking 
him, that, moreover, he luxuriated in 
the notion of triumphing over him in 


some way ; and in order to escape the 
quizzing, Gerald drew out his watch, 
remarking that Mr. Leech was un- 
usually late. 

“Yes,” said the other, and re- 
solved not to be driven from his 
stronghold, he commenced a second 
charge, saying how much he must 
regret his uncle, who had been quite a 
father to him, &c. The acquiescence 
to this was somewhat faint. Mr. 
Milman, of course, observed it ; and 
preparing for his deadliest thrust, 
drew his chair a little nearer to his. 
client’s. 

“A very amiable and agreeable- 
gentleman, indeed, and a shrewd one 
too (shooting a "glance from the 
corner of his eye at his companion) ; 
he has. tied all his money on his. 
daughter, in such a way that she 
cannot part with any portion of it 
during her life. I drew up the will 
nearly a fortnight ago.” 

This was uttered with an expres- 
sion of especial malice, that, however, 
Gerald had no time to note; in 
truth, he could hardly have taken in 
the alarming idea presented to him, 
ere Mr. Leech’s bald head was 
thrust in the doorway. 

** Good morning, Mr. Cleveland !” 
he groaned rather than said, and after 
dolorously regarding Gerald, he cast 
up his wicked grey eyes, as if invok- 
ing consolation for the elder Mr. 
Cleveland’s death. ‘You wish to 
consult me,” he continued, coming 
down from his flight of imaginary 
resignation to the palpable question 
of law and fees, “Will you step 
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into the next room ?” and he led the 
way into his especial sanctum. ~ 

“ An awful visitation, sir !” resum- 
ed he, when he had locked the door, 
turning the key to intercept all 
sound. Instead of assuming a corre- 
sponding air of melancholy, Gerald 
made a gesture of impatience. 
“Don't speak to me for a few 
moments,” he said curtly—“ I want 
to think ;” and to do so more at his 
leisure he sat down with his hands 
resting upon his knees, and his eyes 
apparently intent on tracing the 
pattern of the carpet. “Did you 
know that your partner had been 
engaged in drawing up a will for my 
uncle ?” exclaimed Gerald, at length. 
“It must have been done the day 
previous to his illness.” 

“Ah! while I was in London,” 
rejoined the lawyer with imper- 
turbable gravity. ‘He told me no- 
thing of it.”” Then came questions as 
to the disposal of the money, which 
Gerald could answer only so far as 
his shortened conversation with Mr. 
Milman had informed him. He 
supposed Esther was sole heiress. 

“In that case you can’t do better 
than marry her ; it would be a shame 
to let so many thousands fall to ano- 
ther’s share.” 

“That was just what he wanted to 
do,” the young man confessed, 
“but—” and what the but was 


he left to be asked. 


“You are afraid she won’t have 
you ? To be sure there will be scores 
of danglers about her. What does 
that signify! If, with your claim of 
cousinship to help you, you can’t 
distance them all, it will be through 
sheer idiotcy.” 

Gerald explained with some self- 
consequence that, provided she con- 
tinued under his influence, he should 
have no fear; but of course they 
could not both remain at Springfield, 
and probably she would be seized 
upon by the mother of a penniless 
dolt, and forced into :acceptance .of 


him, unless she could be made out 
to be no heiress. 

“That couldn’t be done, though 
no will existed. She would as a 
daughter have succeeded——” 

“As asupposed daughter,” amend- 
ed Gerald, quickly ; “you are aware 
she was not really his child.” 

Mr. Leech’s ferrit eyes opened 
wide at this display of knowledge, 
and he eagerly demanded how it had 
been obtained. 

““T can’t wait to explain that oz ; 
but in the absence of this cursed will, 
I would have exposed the secret and 
so obtained my object ; as the affair 
stands, what is to be done? how can 
the difficulty be got over?” 

“TI can’t see clearly at all,” re- 
sponded Mr. Leech ; “‘ you must trust 
to your good fortune for winning 
your cousin ; there is no way of dis- 
possessing her of her money.” 

“There is,’—in a whisper, “and 
but one.” 


The lawyer changed colour slight- 


ly, and moved uneasily in his seat. 
He began to comprehend his com- 
panion, who added, in the like low 
tone: “The deed might be made 
void by—another.” 

“Tt would be a great risk,” mut- 
tered the old man, his face becoming 
the hue of parchment; “a risk 
greater than the gain, I am thinking.” 

“That’s my concern: you can’t 
view the matter in the same light 
that I do; but can it be done ?” 

Mr. Leech could not express an 
opinion, unless told how far he 
would personally be benefitted. It 
was a terrible thing to be mixed up 
in. 
Without denying this, Gerald re- 
turned : “I have heard you express 
a wish to retire: could you do so on 
a thousand a-year ; and if you will 
take ten thousand pounds for this 
service, it is yours.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” repeated 
the attorney, his fingers clutching as 
if they were counting the gold. “It 
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would hardly do,” continued he re- 
reflectively, “‘to give over business 
for a twelvemonth ; it might excite 
curiosity.” 

“ Quite right !” said Gerald care- 
lessly ; then returning to the more 
important point, he pursued argumen- 
tatively: “it is not as though Miss 
Cleveland would be injured; I 
should be the last to ask you to assist 
in a fraud ; it is merely a little ruse 
to make sure of her heart: her for- 
tune will be returned when we are 
married. Come, Mr. Leech, am I 
to have your assistance ?” 

“‘T’ll consider about it,” was the 
evasive response. 

_ “That won’t do! give me a deci- 
sive yes or no.” 

“Yes, then!” was the reply, very 
weak and fearful : “ I will draw it up, 
provided you sign it.” 

As he breathed the last sentence, 
lowering his voice cautiously, the 
— gaze sunk deep into Gerald’s 
soul. 

“That is only fair,” he steadily 
rejoined ; “‘ we'll share the danger if 
there is any; but it is folly to anti- 
cipate discovery, since there is no 
one whose interest it will be to op- 
pose the will.” 

“No; Miss Cleveland would never 
dream of such a proceeding,” said 
Mr. Leech; “ and there is nobody to 
act for her; now, what about wit- 
nesses?” heconcluded, predetermined 
that no suggestion should come from 
him. 

“ Your clerk’s names must serve.” 

“ Will they ; you are running on 
a little too fast. How are they to 
put their names as witnesses to a 
signature they never saw made ?” 

“Oh, you do it for them, and 
send them out of the way for a 
time.” 

“Well!” deliberated Mr. Leech, 
“that might be done, but there is a 
good deal more to be got over. 
When is the new will supposed to 
have been executed? . You must 


recollect your uncle has been ill 
ever since Milman drew out the old 
one. The position is awkward, and 
if you take my advice, you will give 
up the matter altogether. In any 
case, you will be enormously rich.” 

“It is not the money I care for,” 
cried Gerald ; “if it were to sink 
into the ocean it would be the same 
tome. You must perceive that rich 
Miss Cleveland is a more difficult 
conquest than the penniless orphan.” 

“ Certainly ; still you should re- 
member the impractibility of your 
scheme. You leave all, I suppose, 
to yourself, which seems rather 
odd.” 

“You misunderstand my meaning 
altogether. I would have the will 
made in this way: that if she marry 
me, the whole property be secured 
upon herself and children ; if she re- 
fuse, then she forfeits the whole to 
me.” 

“Let me tell you, you are igno- 
rant of women’s nature if you sup- 
pose they are to be forced into any- 
thing. Your plan is just the likeli- 
est to set her against you.” 

Gerald smiled. His insight went 
farther than the lawyer’s,, whose 
opinion he combatted with confi- 
dence. 

“JT will give you my full in- 
tentions,” he commenced calm'y. 
“They are these. ‘To-morrow you 
and your partner will attend the 
funeral, and before he can produce 
his will, you must bring forward 
yours.” 

“Which must be of later date, 
interposed Leech, hastily. 

“I know it. One question at the 
time, if you please. You read the 
bequest of my venerated uncle—I am 
surprised—Esther is surprised—and 
so is everybody ; but that makes no 
difference to the legality of it.” 

“No, of course—to be sure not,” 
commented ‘his ‘hearer, with his 
nearest approach to a chuckle ; and 
Gerald proceeded. 
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“T shall insist on Esther remain- 
ing at Springfield—the place is mine 
now, you know—and near as she 
will be to all her old friends, I 
don’t fear any scheming mammas 
quarrelling for possession of her, 
when it is understood she will be 
made destitute by rejecting me.” 

“You estimate human nature 
pretty exactly, considering your 
youth, Certainly Mrs. Paget, for 
one, won't desire to foster her son’s 
acquaintance with your cousin in the 
position you would place her in. 
And as to young Paget himself— 
well, he’ll soon find consolation else- 
where. By-the-way, you seem to 
have forgotten the possibility of 
your own sentiments changing. You 
can’t fix the date of the marriage be- 
fore a year hence; and suppose in 
that period your wishes should veer 
to a fresh object ?” 

“Tt is difficult indeed for me to 
suppose that,” replied Gerald ; “ but 
justice demands that it be men- 
tioned in the will. So let me forfeit 
all control over the personal estate 
should the refusal be on my side.” 

“ Ah! I see a chance of freedom 
for Miss Cleveland. Desperately in 
love as you may be at present, a 
year may shake your constancy. I 
have known men have three or four 
affairs of the heart in half the time ; 
and if the young lady is handsome, 
there are others equally so. Serious- 
lyI would recommend you to give up 
all thought of her. With your ad- 
vantages you might marry a noble- 
man’s daughter; and as you ad- 
vance in life you will find there is 
nothing like birth.” 

“ Pooh ! the world worships afflu- 
ence more than rank’; and if our 
family is not noble, we have, at 
least, nothing to be ashamed of,” 

‘The complacent lawyer thought 
of the deed in hand, but without 
permitting so much as an eyelash to 
wink, 

“We are wasting time,” Gerald 


exclaimed shortly; “now for the 
grand question. When could the 
will be said to be made? I have it! 
The night before his death, Esther 
went out, and no one besides myself 
was with him for more than two 
hours. Could I not see you passing 
along the path which winds on that 
side the house, and at his request. 
go down and conduct you to him ?” 

** And the witnesses ?” 

“Hum! the witnesses? Your 
clerks, as I said before; they were: 
walking with you.” 

“You are a good hand at remov- 
ing obstacles, it must be allowed ;, 
the pity is, your contrivances are too 
far-fetched ; I never by any chance. 
walk with my clerks.” 

“ Never mind ! you will send them 
on some made-up business to Lon- 
don this night, so there can be no 
refuting it.” 

“ And how am I to do without 
them; how is Mr. Milman to be 
blinded ?” 

“ Easily enough,” Gerald returned 
readily ; “‘such paltry considerations 
should go for nothing with a man of 
your resources. You want them to 
hunt out certain Jones’s or Robin- 
son’s who have no existence, and 
their services you may value at a 
hundred a week if you like, only 
procure them ultimately appoint- 
ments in London, and engage other 
hands for yourself.” 

“Well, Mr. Cleveland, we are com- 
ing nearer to a settlement, I think— 
let me review the plan. I and my 
clerks are admitted, and afterwards 
let out, unheard and unseen by any- 
one; somewhat awkward, but not 
impossible. We won't, therefore, 
quarrel upon that point ; and how the 
will is to be made you have already 
decided.” 

“A few legacies to old friends 
and servants would look well,” inter- 
rupted Gerald ; “you must give your- 
self a couple of hundreds as a token 


of regard.” 
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“No, that would look suspicious» 
and beyond fifty pounds a-piece to 


_ the servants—which would be rather 


too liberal, if anything, for him— 
there is no one whom I know of he 
could care to leave a shilling to.” 

Gerald thought of the dead man’s 
Sister struggling with her poverty ; 
but he would not mention her, de- 
termining to make amends for the 
misery he had been the cause of 
through Myra. It was perfectly as- 
tounding how full of benevolence 
and goodwill he was to all mankind, 
while bent upon his infamous rob- 
bery of the orphan. 

“ After all, there is one thing I am 
by no means satisfied about,” Mr. 
Leech exclaimed. “Upon closer 
consideration it seems sheer madness 
to use the clerks’ names as witnesses. 


‘How are they to be kept in London 


when their relations are here? They 
would, depend upon it, come down 
some day and spoil everything. 
What occurrence more simple and 
likely than that, in canvassing the 
peculiarity of your worthy uncle’s 
bequest—it is sure to be much talked 
of—they should be asked whether 
they were acquainted with the con- 
tents before they signed as witnesses ; 
there the truth must come out. Can 
you devise nothing better ?” 

In utter perplexity the young man 
shook his head, asking presently, 
whom he would be likely to be 
walking with. ‘ You have a wife, I 
believe ?” he added. 

The doubt implied in this short 
speech, as to the existence of a Mrs. 
Leech, may appear strange, consider- 
ing the town was small and the 
lawyer well known in it, The fact 
was, however, that Mrs. Leech, in 
consequence of being so seldom 
seen by anyone, either abroad or at 
home, was become almost a phantom 
to her neighbours, who repeated one 
to another the strangest tales about 
lher, which had no better foundation 
than their fancy. She was not an 


Indian princess, whom her husband 
had torn from her home, nor the 
runaway daughter of a nobleman, 
perversely attached to that concrete 
piece of evil, her husband. She 
was not a lunatic either, nor even a 
confirmed invalid, but simply a 
timid, weak-minded woman, who, by 
systematic ill-usage, had been robbed 
of memory, will, and hope. She 
was second cousin to her husband, 
and before marriage was a pretty, 
cheerful girl, made much of in her 
little circle as being heiress to a 
thousand pounds. When Leech 
first settled as attorney, an oppor- 
tunity offering itself for the lucrative 
investment of alittle money, he re- 
collected cousin Lizzie and her 
thousand pounds, so wrote to her 
mother, stating the rising nature of 
his business, and begging the hand 
of her daughter. The mother’s 
“prudence” and the child’s ignor- 
ance, both of herself and her suitor, 
united to bring about his desire ; 
and happy Lizzie Barron was sent 
over to Bencarn to be transformed 
into wretched Mrs. Leech. 

In referring to the “ deplorable 
infirmity” of his poor wife—her loss 
of memory—Mr. Leech, as far as he 
could, softened his voice, resuming 
his earnest, business manner as he 
added that it was in their favour, 
since she would forget the matter 
the next day. 

“That was lucky, indeed !” said 
Gerald ; “ but there would be wanted 
a second witness.” 

“‘My wife has a nephew who is 
staying with us—a nice boy about 
fifteen. She is very fond of him, 
and to please her I have consented 
to adopt him, though I fear his noise 
and mischief may affect her health.” 

Tender husband ! generous man ! 
He had fifty pounds a year with the 
boy, and Mrs. Leech was to fall into 
the little property, of which the fifty 
pounds was interest, in case of his 
death, 
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“A nephew !—that’s capital !” 
cried Gerald, who, with all his prac- 
tised deceits, had, upon occasion, 
the youthful way of saying straight 
out what he meant, regardless of 
how it sounded. 

Mr. Leech looked amazement and 
rebuke. 

“Tt would be an extremely un- 
pleasant thing to bring the boy 
into,” said he. ‘“ Consider that, in 
a manner, I am his guardian.” 

“Why did you introduce his 
name, if you had no design to make 
use of him?” returned Gerald, 
calmly, as a matter of policy, not 
because he didn’t feel provoked. 

“Why did I mention him? Was 
I not remarking my wife’s affection 
for him. It is having no children of 
her own, I suppose. Ah, well! I 
perceive you think I want to with- 
draw from the affair. Byno means, 
my dear sir. So, suppose we say 
that Eliza Leech and Tom Barron 
are to be the witnesses.” 

“ At last, then, everything is de- 
cided. Remember your lesson. 
Between eight and nine o’clock, 
you, with your wife and nephew, are 
passing Springfield. My uncle, to 
whom I notice the circumstance, 
takes a sudden fancy to make his 
will; and while I am entertaining 
your companions in an adjoining 
room, you draw up the document, 
which your wife and nephew are 
called upon to sign. Nothing could 
be more straightforward or harmless. 
Esther, worked upon by the neglect 
of her pretended friends, and my 
zealous attentions, will be brought, 
without reluctance, to yield to her 
‘father’s last injunction.’ If I sup- 
posed she had a regard for anyone 
else, I would upon no account im- 
pede her free choice ; but believing 
that, if kept from the intrusion of 
meddlers, she will discover at last 
that her wishes and _ mine coincide, 
I consider myself perfectly justified 
in ensuring that conclusion.” 


This candid exposition silenced 
whatever remaining scruples the 
lawyer may have had ; and, mindful 
of the importance of the task, he 
drew up, in a shorthand of his own, 
the style of document he conceived 
would accord with his client’s inten- 
tions, submitting it to him for cor- 
rection before fully copying it out 
upon parchment. It was precisely 
what Gerald required, stating em- 
phatically the testator’s desire that 
his daughter should marry her 
cousin, otherwise the dowry would 
fall to him, and concluding with the 
provisos agreed upon between the 
two. The writing of the will was 
easy enough, and in doing it Mr. 
Leech appeared oblivious of the 
felonious nature of his work, though, 
on coming to the signature, both 
felt—let them gloss over the deed 
by whatever sophistries—that it was 
a transportable offence. 

“ Pooh!” interjected Gerald, 
ashamed of the cowardly flutter of 
his hand—* there cannot be the re- 
motest chance of detection ;” and he 
was about making a dash at the 
name when Mr. Leech violently 
arrested him. 

“On this first,” said he, putting 
a piece of blank paper before him, 
and a letter of his uncle’s, with the 
signature uppermost. 

Gerald had frequently, as a boy, 
amused himself in imitating different 
styles of caligraphy, his facility for it 
being remarkable ; and except that 
in the @ at the end of Cleveland 
there was something nearer his own 
bold hand than the formal one of 
his uncle, not the most constant 
peruser of the latter’s writing could 
have dreamed of the deception. 

“It’s very good !” said Mr. Leech, 
who was looking over his shoulder ;. 
“the ‘John’ is perfect. You must 
try to forget that Cleveland is your 
own name. There is no fault with 
that,” he added, as a second edition 
of ‘ John Cleveland ’ appeared upon 
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the paper; “ you may safely do it 
now. Steady! you don’t bear quite 
heavily enough. Ah! that is ex- 
cellent, though ; he would not find 
any difference himself.” 

As the attorney thus spoke, Ge- 
rald laid down the pen, and leaned 
back to contemplate his labour. 
It had not taken long to per- 
form, and, upon the surface, was 
no great thing; yet the beaded 
drops started upon his forehead, 
and a shiver seized him, as con- 
science branded him with the title 
of forger / 

He pushed away his chair from 
the table, and was rising, when Mr. 
Leech laid his hand upon his arm, 
saying — 

“There is one little piece of 
business remains to be done, which 
is, to give me security for the ten 
thousand pounds, as the money will 
not be at your command until you 
have administered.” 

“Shall it be a bill or an I. O. U. ?” 
asked the young man, with a wearied 
air. 

“A bond will serve best,” was 
the answer ; and down sat the lawyer 
to execute one, by which Gerald 
agreed to pay ten thousand pounds 
as soon as he was in possession of 
his property. By-the-bye!” ex- 
claimed Leech, as he unlocked the 
door for his visitor’s exit ; ‘‘ what was 
it that you came for? ‘Till Milman 
told you, you knew nothing about 
the will.” 

“JT wanted your assistance to 
prove Esther to be the daughter of 
Lord Glenmore. However, as events 
have turned, the disclosure would 
not serve me ; so be careful to keep 
the secret.” 

As Gerald concluded, the pair 
shook hands ; and the friendliness 
of their manner, together with the 
strange and earnest injunction, 
caused the junior partner to open 
his eyeswidely ; and he could 
scarcely recover himself sufficiently 


to return the “ Good morning !” ad- 
dressed by their client to both as 
he passed out. 

In his walk from the office, Gerald 
had time to think over what had 
occurred—time, even, to contrast 
the glorious aspirations of two years 
ago with the degrading reality of to- 
day. ‘The convenient phrase, “ All 
is fair in love and war,” was hardly 
convincing ; and whatever the de- 
sign of the morning’s transaction, it 
bore a very ugly name. He almost 
wished he had depended on the at- 
tachment Esther entertained for him 
as a cousin, as separation might 
have fixed her fluctuating fancy, 
upon him, rather than diverted it to 
another. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
READING THE WILL. 


THE day of the funeral dawned with 
a mocking brilliance, and Esther re 

closed her eyes on awakening from 
her fitful slumber, in distaste of the 
brightness that gilded her chamber. 
She fancied she would like never 
more to view the sun’s beams, nor 
anything beautiful or joyous, but at 
once to shut out life’s glitter and 
pain. The time when the poor 
ordinary objects of existence, its 
every-day pleasures, excitements, and 
vexations, had been shared in by 
her, seemed now immeasurably dis- 
tant. Since the night of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s death, she had been sur- 
rounded by nothing but the tokens 
of her woe, which, from a vague 
horror, was changed into an iIm- 
mutable and heavy sadness. Her 
love for Gerald, fluttering to escape. 
from the imprisonment of her heart, 
lay there stunned and cold, as did 
every hope cherished in the past. 
She had not overgrown the anguish 
occasioned by her mother’s and 
Willie’s loss ; regret was slumbering 


merely, and this new trial was as the 


renewal of all she had ever en- 
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dured. Mother, father, brother— 
she mourned them unitedly ; mourn- 
ed (with the selfism that is the 
greatest portion of even the purest 
love) the gap made by their with- 
drawal, the desolation of the un- 
counted years to come. Who has 
not felt this sick shrinking from life, 
this deep yearning after a peace the 
world is a stranger to—a peace to 
be sought only in the grave ? 


Pass we over the melancholy 
journey to and from the churchyard, 
the solemn rites, the forced tears ; 
and, leaving the old millionaire in 
the vault beside his wife’s crumbling 
remains, let us return to Springfield, 
where Esther was compelled to listen 
to the flimsy consolations of Mrs. 
Paget, than whom, she repeatedly 
assured the orphan, she had not a 
more devoted friend. 

Upon the return of Gerald and 
the few who, out of respect to the 
memory of Mr. Cleveland, compli- 
ment to the new inheritor, or curi- 
osity, had accompanied him, an 
uneasy ten minutes had elapsed, in 
which everybody’s mind was en- 
gaged in guessing the contents of 
Mr. Cleveland’s will. 

With a preliminary cough, and 
an unintelligible something about 
the necessity of getting over the dis- 
tressing business as speedily as 
might be, Mr. Milman drew forth 
the formidable parchment, and was 
deliberately untying the red tape, 
when his partner, stepping up to him 
with an aspect of mild astonishment, 
asked the nature of the document. 

“Tt is Mr. Cleveland’s will. I 
drew it up the day before he was 
taken ill.” 

“ His will! This is very strange !” 
cried Mr. Leech, turning round and 
facing the company. “I was just 
about to produce one executed by 
my respected client a few hours 
prior to his death !” 

“ You must be dreaming, Leech ! 


It’s impossible!” interposed the 
junior, growing excited. 

“Satisfy yourself by looking at 
this, if you please!” replied the 
other, with a grand calmness ; and 
he placed the forged bequest in 
the hands of his bewildered partner, 
who read the date over and over 
again, rigidly examined the signa- 
ture, and finally restored the deed 
with an expression of undiminished 
wonder. 

“ As this will is made void,” ob- 
served Mr. Leech, giving a sweeping 
glance round the room, and pointing 
at the true one, it is needless to read 
it; so, by your leave, I will at once 
proceed,—unless,” he added, with a 
defiant scowl at Mr. Milman, “any 
of you desire to convince yourselves 
of the genuineness of the signature.” 

There was a general murmur of 
indignant remonstrance, and some 
declared, quite strongly, their perfect 
satisfaction, which, considering they 
were not concerned in the matter 
at all, was no great stretch of con- 
fidence. 

But one person ventured to say 
he should like to look at the deed, 
and this was Dr. Martin, who, as he 
glared at the name at the bottom, 
remarked that it was as firm as the 
writing of his patient ten years ago. 

“Tt is really,” said he, “ singularly 
steady, bearing in mind that he had 
laid in bed a week, and was at the 
time in a sinking state.” 

“But signing one’s name is diffe- 
rent from writing anything else,” 
said Mr. Paget, this being the first 
occasion of his opening his lips; 
and the unfortunate man cut short 
the last word at a signal of withering 
displeasure from his spouse. 

Mr. Leech gave no evidence of 
having heard either comment, the 
first of which enlivened the humbled 
Milman, the latter depressing him 
anew. Often, to the disgrace of 
humanity, had Mr. Leech witnessed 
transformations the most revolting 
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upon similar occasions,tearful mourn- 
ers being changed by disappointment 
into blasphemers ; and as he put on 
his spectacles, and peered through 
them at the group, there was a 
cynical smile on his thin lips. 

Mrs. Paget and Anastasia, with 
their lace handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, were pictures of resignation 
and tender interest ; the gentlemen, 
according to their different natures, 
exhibited dulness or impatience ; 
Gerald was gravely attentive, and 
Esther like one from whom sensa- 
tion had departed. 

The beginning of the will, read 
in a monotonous strain, was not 
such as to stir the audience with 
either rage, envy, or admiration, it 
being the legacies to the domestics, 
which no one, except Mrs. Paget 
and her daughter, deemed aught but 
proper. “For their part,” they 
whispered to each other, “they 
considered it money thrown away. 
What could a servant want to spend ? 
Ten pounds would have been hand- 
some for the butler and housekeeper, 
and half the sum for the rest.” 
This interchange of sentiment scarce- 
ly occupied a moment; and with 
their eager eyes peeping from out 
their handkerchiefs, they re-settled 
themselves to listen. 

“To my daughter, Esther,” con- 
tinued Mr. Leech, “I give and be- 
queath the residue of my personal 
property, upon condition that she 
marry, a year from the date of my 
death, my nephew, Gerald Cleve- 
land.” 

There was acommon exclamation 
of astonishment from the men, and 
one of mortification from Mrs. Paget 
and her daughter, but not a word did 
Estherutter. For aninstant she gazed 
atthe lawyer’s undemonstrative coun- 
tenance in sceptical fright, then at 
Gerald, who well feigned amaze- 
ment, though there was to her fancy 
a blaze of triumph in his eyes. Un- 
heeding the glances of congratula- 


tion, annoyance, and _ perplexity, 
freely exchanged, the lawyer read 
out deliberately the clause for en- 
forcing Esther’s obedience, then as 
deliberately folded the will, and put 
it into his pocket. 

“ That’s what I call an injustice !” 
said Dr. Martin, in a loud whisper, 
to his nearest neighbour, “tying a 
girl down in that manner !” 

“It’s infamous !” burst out Harry 
Paget, for to him the worthy physi- 
cian had addressed himself, and 
tears of manly feeling started into his 
honest eyes. So vehement was his 
wrath for Esther’s (and, probably, 
his own) sake, that he feared to 
speak farther lest he should be car- 
ried beyond due bounds. How- 
ever, the start being made, he 
galloped off at an alarming pace in 
his indignation against the deceased, 
His sister manifestly regarded Esther 
as one to be envied rather than 
commiserated ; and catching Gerald’s 
glance, she, with an air of languish- 
ing appeal, laid her head upon her 
par shoulder, and pretended to 
sob. 

““My darling Anastasia, my sweet 
love ! don’t betray yourself thus,” im- 
plored her mother, with a look of 
deadly significance across at Gerald, 
which rendered her warning unneces- 
sary, as it perfectly assured him of the 
cause of the young lady’s tears, if he 
had not previously possessed a toler- 
ably definite notion of her and her 
ma’s designs upon his freedom. 
Harry, full of generous impulses 
himself, imagined his sister's emo- 
tion to be the expression of sympathy 
for Esther, so tried his best to soothe 
her ; but she resolutely refused con- 
solation, vowing that her nerves 
were so dreadfully shaken, her heart 
so riven, there was nothing else for 
her to do except die, which she 
wished she might, there and then. 

The object for whose benefit this 
little scene was performed keeping 
apart, and manifesting a complete 
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indifference to her obtrusive suffer- 
ings, Anastasia at length desisted 
from weeping, and begged to be 
taken home immediately. 

“ Yes, my,angel ! my poor sensitive 
pet !” replied mamma, gathering up 
her wide skirts and staring straight 
through Esther, who was between her 
and the door. 

“Good-bye, Mrs, Paget,” faltered 
the poor girl, intercepting her de- 
parture. 

“ T wish you good day, Miss Cleve- 
land,” was the stiff response, as the 
lady sailed from the room, followed 
by her daughter, whose last words 
were: “I’m sure your papa was very 
considerate in his choice, though it 
would not suit all people to be dis- 
posed of like a bale of cotton.” 

The point of the concluding sar- 
casm was lost upon Esther. She 
seldom recalled, and when she did 
was by no means ashamed of, the 
founder of their wealth and name ; 
but her bosom swelled proudly and 
revoltingly against the bondage 
forced upon her. As she stood, 
with thoughts of bitterness rising to 
stifle her sorrow, Harry Paget softly 
approached. 

“ God bless you, Esther !” and his 
voice shook as did the hand which 
clasped hers ; “‘ I would that I could 
do you some service! Alas: I fear 
itis out of my power. I can only 
trust you will overget this sorrow and 
yet be—happy.” 

The final word was more choked 
than the others, and the blood 
mounted to his brow with impetuous 
heat. How he longed to add, “‘ Give 
me the right to soothe and cheer you, 
to be your loving companion for 
ever !” but he dared not so much as 
Jook the tenderness with which his 
soul overflowed for her ; and after an- 
other lingering pressure of the cold 
fingers, he joined his family. 

‘They were seated when he got to 
the carriage-door; and Anastasia 
asked sharply why he had kept them 


waiting ; “to console Esther, I sup- 
pose ; but your sympathy is uncalled 
for—she has her cousin to dry her 
tears, and catch her if she faints.” 

“ Esther Cleveland is. not the girl 
to parade feeling—she leaves that for 
you,” answered Harry, with a fierce- 
ness that threatened to renew her 
agitation. She asserted that he was 
the most heartless of brothers, the 
bane of her peace, and would have 
gone on probably much longer, had 
not her father, roused from his usual 
lethargy, demanded, “ what the row 
was about.” 

“Confound it!” he grumbled ; 
“ there never is any peace to be had 
where you are, with your nerves and 
fine feelings ; let those who have such 
things keep them secret, as they 
would madness.” 

“ That’s for me, I presume, Mr. 
Paget ?” cried out mamma, in high 
dudgeon ; “because Anastasia in- 
herits my fatal sensibility, she is to 
be abused, is she? you would have 
a woman made of iron, you—” she 
was going to say, Haroun-Al-Raschid, 
but forgetting the name of the royal 
wife-slayer, substituted the expressive 
and inelegant monosyllable “ brute.” 

“ Ves !” reflected the ill-used man, 
whose courage shrank from a farther 
outbreak ; “I do wish the miracle 
of Lot’s wife could be repeated for 
my benefit. Oh! where are the 
petrifying springs; why are not a 
few thousand women annually flung 
into them? the world would be all 
the merrier, and I am bound te 
own Ann would be a very pretty 
statue, though, like her mother, she 
has a tongue nothing can stop.” 

The speaking member of her he 
vulgarly called Ann did indeed ap- 
pear endowed with perpetual motion ; 
and rapid as were the transitions of 
her mind, they were not outdone in 
variety by the tones of that miracu- . 
lous organ, confined—may we say, 
happily ?>—to the human race. From 
indignation she glided easily into 
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pathos, and from thence with equal 
facility struck out into lively sallies 
or calm discussion. 

“What a dowdy Esther always 
looks in black !” exclaimed she with 
a laugh ; the dew of sentiment yet 
undried in her eyes. ‘She has worn 
nothing else hardly for the last two 
years, and now she must for another 
twelvemonths ; that I think,” she 
continued, with considerable gravity, 
“is the great objection to being at 
court ; they are everlastingly going 
into mourning for Serene Highnesses 
and Grand Dukes, whom no one sees 
or cares anything about.” 

“ Anastasia, love! I really must 
check you,” murmured mamma 
blandly ; “this false flow of spirits 
will certainly injure you. I know 
your amiability, and that your design 
is to enliven us after the sad specta- 
cle we have witnessed ; but I see the 
effort it costs you, my stricken 
cherub.” 

The cherub at this began to whim- 
per again, though only for an instant, 
when, with dismal seriousness, she 
began commenting upon the will. “It 
was a cruel shame of Mr. Cleveland 
to bind his nephew so !” 

Her brotherhere exclaimed, all ina 
quiver of irritation, “I can’t stand it 
any longer; you are always showing 
your dislike to that girl, the best and 
kindest creature that breathes ; and 
now you are pitying Gerald because 
her father has given her to him, or 
meant to—but she won't have him ; 
she is too noble and pure to sacrifice 
herself for worldly considerations, 
and she doesn’t care for him ; she 
can’t.” The words, “she can’t,” 
were given with tremendous empha- 
sis, in consequence of an. inward 
something that told him how likely 
Gerald was to win a woman’s love. 

His mother, none too gently, ex- 
horted him, “ not to be a fool,” and 
hisfather, at the same time exclaimed, 
“Nonsense, Harry! you want to 
make a tragical tale out of a matter 


of simple business. Depend upon 
it, the cousins like each other ; and 
it is to insure the money being kept 
together, Mr. Cleveland has made 
his will in this way.” 

“ As for parading Esther as a vic- 
tim, it is downright absurdity !” 
sneered Anastasia. ‘Where would 
she meet with a husband cleverer or 
better-looking — you needn’t cur! 
your lip, Harry; he is attractive, if 
not handsome. He ought to soar a 
good deal higher.” 


“Well, it is to be hoped he rates © 


himself at the same value as you do ; 
he may then free Esther for the 
sake of some grand lady.” 

“Let there be no disagreement,” 
interposed Mr, Paget, meekly, and 
speaking under the protest of his 
wife’s eyes; “it is no concern of 
ours.” 

“T did not suppose, papa,” replied 
Anastasia, whose mood had gone 
back to the melting, “you would 
say such a thing, even though you 
felt it. Everybody’s concerns are 
ours, and unless we keep our hearts 
green and our interests alive, we are 
as bad as the monks and nuns who 
shut themselves up all their lives, 
and take no part in society.” 

“They do no harm, and that’s 
more than can be said of some,” put 
in Harry. 

“ Your papa is right, my dearest,” 
here cried mamma, in a murmur, as 
if she meant just the contrary. “ He 
cannot understand the sympathy 
that expands our souls for the joys 
or misfortunes of others: he’s dead 
to the sweet sadness experienced in 
ministering to sorrow ; therefore we 
will not dazzle him by the exhibition 
of qualities so much—yes, so much 
above him. We must learn to: re- 
pose in each other the yearnings of 
our despised affections, and in his 
company be silent.” 

After this harangue, Mr. Paget 
and Harry may have flattered them- 
selves with the expectation of that 
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boon, but no such thing. So inflated 
were both mother and daughter with 
self-satisfaction, or, as they termed it, 
sensibility, that directly they broke 
out afresh, to the alarm of the dis- 
<omfitted husband and the scarcely 
repressible anger of the son, lauding 
Gerald to the summit of eulogium, 
and casting many a malicious blow 
at Esther, whom Anastasia the day 
previously had written to, as “her 
dearest friend.” 

It has been stated that what little 
warmth existed in the girl’s shallow 
«capacity was her regard for Gerald, 
and it half crazed her to reflect that 
he was the betrothed of his cousin. 
How intensely she wished, while 
scoffing at her brother’s expectation 
of Esther’s refusal, that she would 
act thus, when Gerald might gene- 
rously settle upon her five hundred 
a year out of her own money, and 
with the rest endow her—Anastasia 
—as his bride ; or (if Esther proved 
either too fond of him, or of luxury, 
to run counter to her father’s com- 
mand) why, then he might still, by 
the sacrifice of the personal property, 
escape marrying his cousin. Could 
he prefer that solemn-faced Esther, 
all ice and propriety, to herself, so 
vivacious and tender, so willing to 
‘give pleasure and be pleased ? 

She took out the small pocket- 
glass she usually carried with her, 
‘and leisurely admired herself in it, 
notwithstanding her father’s sigh, 
and Harry’s snort of contempt. 

Though Anastasia was unable to 
boast of one perfect feature, she 
possessed the rare attraction of pale 
yellow hair, and an_ exceedingly 
blooming complexion ; there was, 
besides, a something in her expres- 
‘sion that instantly caught the notice 
of most men, especially the very 
‘young. A boldness, an espri¢ that 
palled on the taste of such as min- 
giled freely in the world, but which 
unfledged youngsters took for gush- 
ing feeling and innocent simplicity. 


Gerald, having seen variety in men 
and manners, classed Anastasia’s 
graces as the fruit of coquetry, not 
artlessness. The timid, upturned 
look of affection, the downcast one 
of embarrassment, the  side-long 
glance of mischief or invitation, the 
full, straight stare of effrontery—he 
knew them all. Perhaps he had 
studied them thousands of miles 
away. In the freshness of boyhood 
he may have been beguiled by 
heart-piercing looks; and gazed with 
the faith which makes the poor hea- 
then—prostrate before his wooden 
idol—an object of reverence, into 
eyes no truer than those Anastasia. 
had taught to act so well. 

Unfortunately for the success of 
her hopes, Miss Paget had no con- 
ception of the charm that dwells in 
beauty unconscious of itself, and 
expected by the practice of her 
pretty arts to lure the heir of 
Springfield. To supersede the hated 
Esther, to gain an exclusive right to 
the attentions of the man upon 
whom all belles smiled ; to become 
mistress of wealth so vast, —this, in- 
deed, was worthy of her aim, a 
reward for the most laborious 
scheming. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ANASTASIA’S DISCOMFITURE. 


Wuat were the opinions of the listen- 
ers to the will, Esther did not trouble 
herself to inquire, being fully engaged 
in speculations on her own account. 
So full a mark of confidence in 
Gerald as the consignment of her 
happiness to his keeping, seemed 
impossible to have emanated from 
her father. She never remembered 
him expressing even good-will to- 
wards his nephew. 

“ Tt must have been,” she thought, 
“Gerald’s solicitude during his ill- 
ness that so altered his ideas, and 
determined him to make up for the 
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past by this signal proof of regard. 
And, doubtless, my dear papa, you 
believed you were taking the means 
to secure my welfare ; but—” 

What the but might be she had 
no time to add, for the room being 
now deserted, her cousin approach- 
ed. She raised her eyes with pene- 
trating questioning to his, as she 
asked, steadily, if he had known the 
contents of the will before that day. 

“No,” he answered, looking as if 
hurt by her suspicion. ‘I was fully 
as surprised as you could be.” 

And here he proceeded in the 
narration prepared for the occasion. 

“T am afraid, Esther,” he con- 
tinued, sadly, “you will think the 
time ill-chosen; but I desire to 
spare us both from the possibility of 
a misunderstanding. If it grieve 
you to be engaged to me without 
your express consent—as I can 
hardly wonder it should—you have 
simply to express a wish for release. 
Though, according to the will, you 
forfeit everything by declining to 
fulfil your father’s ast injunction, I 
can by deed of gift restore it all to 
you again. You should know that 
to make your hand really a prize 
it must be accompanied by the 
heart.” 

“Why speak more of this at 
present ?” asked Esther, with a dis- 
traught air. 

Gerald had rightly calculated that 
her pride would prevent her from 
entertaining his proposition; but 
she was secretly affected by his 
generous (?) offer, just as he had 
intended she should be. 

“You will let me stay at Spring- 
field,” added Esther, presently, 
“until I can decide what I ought 
to do.” 

“Let you ! Isn’t everything called 
mine equally yours? Ah! you frown. 
I don’t claim to be more than a 
cousin—a brother, shall I say. And 
now, to prevent a recurrence to 
business, 1 must tell you I have 


taken a furnished house in Ben- 
carn, and I shall go there to-mor- 
row. But I may, I suppose, come 
to see you pretty often.” 

Esther appeared pleased for a 
moment at the delicacy he dis- 
played in not thrusting his society 
upon her. 

are the only friend I have,” 
she replied, “‘and can I be other 
than glad of your visits ?” 

So Gerald from that date ceased 
to be a tenant of Springfield, though 
each day he spent a few hours there, 
walking with or reading to Esther. 
And the quiet cheerfulness of his. 
manner, the decorous affection ex- 
hibited in his words and actions, 
soothed at once her grief and pride. 

In making his usual call about a 
month from the funeral, Gerald was 
told Miss Cleveland was walking in 
the grounds. Now, as they were 
extensive, it would have been ‘al- 
most hopeless to seek her : instead, 
therefore, of attempting it, he threw 
himself on a rustic bench near the 
house to await her return. He had 
not been there above five minutes, 
when a girl’s figure hove in sight ; 
and as it neared him, he recog- 
nised Anastasia Paget. 

“You are a heartless deceiver, 
Mr. Cleveland !” exclaimed she, as 
he rose to greet her: “ that you are, 
for you promised mamma to come 
now and then, and it is a week 
nearly since we have set eyes on 
you.” And she cast a glance from 
hers of reproach, all too tender. 

“ The fault arises from my having 
too much, instead of too little, 
heart,” he replied, with mock so- 
lemnity. ‘Exposure to charms so 
superlative would be damaging to 
anyone’s peace.” 

Anastasia coloured and simpered, 
telling him he was a flatterer ; which 
imputation he, of course, denied, 
averring thatno compliment could be 
too great that was addressed to her. 

In reward for this speech, she 
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bestowed upon him a pretty pout, 
and, after a moment or two’s senti- 
mental silence, broke out with an 
exclamation concerning the will. 

“What strange conduct it was of 
his uncle! how could he guess what 
his inclinations were?” She assured 
him (he must not, however, repeat it 
in her name) that Esther was very 
unhappy about it. 

** Really !” responded he, non- 
chalantly : “he was ignorant that his 
cousin made her a confidante.” 

“No, I don’t mean that she told 
me !” cried his companion, hastily. 
“Tt is only surmise: but how you 
can help thinking the same, I can’t 
imagine. Do you really believe, 
now, she does care for you ?” 

* Tt would ill become me to boast, 
had I the reason for doing so: you 
must really excuse me upon this 
point.” 

“T think you love her,” faltered 
the fair Anastasia, just above her 
breath : and she heaved a deep sob. 

“ Anastasia, what ails you?” he 
asked, impatiently. 

“I’m very unhappy, that’s all. 
It would not affect you if I were 
dead: and 1 wish I were—that I 
do !” 

Here was a situation: the young 
lady, overcome by emotion, leaned 
her head against him, crying bitterly. 
Any moment Esther might come up, 
and what conclusion would she 
draw from the tableau? He gently 
begged her to disburden herself of 
her griefs, asked what he should do 
for her ; but without gaining a reply. 
The more he endeavoured to calm 
her, the louder became her sobs. 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear! Why had 
she been endowed with sensibility ! 
Why was she not as incapable of re- 
ceiving tender impressions as other 
people? When had she ever, long 


together, been happy? Every joy 


of her life, it seemed, was to be 
snatched from her—all her budding 
affections blighted !” 


Gerald thought she had survived a 
good many lost loves ; but heroically 
refrained from uttering the thought ; 
and left her to come to at her plea- 
sure, which she did, sooner than 
might have been anticipated. 

“And now,” commenced he, 
quite calmly, “may I ask the occa- 
sion of all this ?” 

There was a signal of instant 
relapse; but curbing herself, she 
stammered— 

“ That from his manner for a long 
time past, she was given to fancy he 

The words she failed to finish 
were unnecessary to make Gerald 
cognisant of her meaning ; and ve 
curtly he returned, that she did him 
too much honour in bestowing her 
thoughts upon him. He had never 
presumed to suppose she was at- 
tached to him, and felt himself un- 
worthy of aspiring to her regard. 

The tone he adopted, so com- 
posed and subtly-ironical, enraged 
her fearfully ; and having lost self- 
control, she declared he was a 
monster, and had broken her heart. 

“Nonsense !” was his reply to 
this tirade; “it was certainly no 
more injured than it had been 
scores of times before.” 

“ It was plain,” she moaned, “ that 
he delighted to insult her; she 
never should get overit, never, and 
she didn’t wish it. It was her nature 
to be constant, and she would rather 
suffer any torture than change as 
often as—as he did.” 

“Had he ever declared he loved 
her,” he demanded, “or acted to- 
wards her as a lover ?” 

“Yes,” she protested ; “if not the 
first, he had the last.” 

“Then while sincerely convinced 
of his attachment, should she receive 
notes and bouquetsfrom her brother’s 
friend, Mr. Rigby, and flirt so des- 
perately with her neighbour, the 
lieutenant ?” 

These queries, pnt. somewhat 
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sternly, staggered the fair schemer, 
who could merely urge, in defence, 
her jealousy of Esther and her wish 
to make him jealous too. 

“That might partly be your rea- 
son, but your chief was to gain their 
admiration—don’t trouble yourself to 
fib about it farther; you are an 
errant coquette, and you know it. I 
speak plainly, that there may be no 
future misunderstanding. If ulti- 
mately you accept either Mr. Rigby 
or the lieutenant, I shall be pleased 
to attend the wedding; though 
should you not, it will make no 
difference to me.” 

“You mean, marry 
Esther.” 

““ Yes ; that won’t prevent us, how- 
ever, being the best of friends, I 
hope.” 

She answered by a mournful look, 
and again the handkerchief was 
brought into play. 

“Come, leave off fretting,” said he, 
tapping her upon the cheek. 

“T wish you had no cousin,” she 
exclaimed abruptly ; the fire of anger 
in her eyes drying up her tears. 
“*'You may have loved me then.” 

He smiled, not in scorn, but with 
gratified vanity ; and calling her a 
dear little goose, kissed her. 

She did not blush in the least, 
only sighed and laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon his. 

“She is exceedingly pretty,” he 
debated within himself, “and cer- 
tainly somewhat in love; still, it won’t 
do for me to carry on a secret flirta- 
tion ; she isn’t worth the risk of los- 
ing Esther.” And, in a manner im- 
possible to be gainsayed, he forth- 
with expressed his intention of going 
to look for his cousin. 

“T would rather not see her to- 
day,” observed Anastasia, with 
genuine reluctance ; “you can say I 
promised mamma to return shortly, 
so couldn’t stay longer.” 

The little scene, or the most sus- 
Ppicious part of it, was witnessed by 


you will 


Esther, who being too far off to over- 
hear their conversation, placed the 
highest importance upon the famili- 
arity apparently existing between the 
pair, and went from the spot over- 
flowing with indignation, as much 
against Anastasia as Gerald. If he 
were to be accused of indifference 
to her father’s loss, and forgetfulness 
of his professed love for herself, 
Miss Paget’s behaviour was disgust- 
ingly light. 

“How dare he come to me with 
expressions of sympathy !” she cried, 
“ and then amuse himself with that 
piece of affectation. O Gerald! 
Gerald! I never could have be- 
lieved it of you !” 

As she concluded, her tears rush- 
ed forth. Jealousy brought back 
love, and renewed the old yearning 
to be all in all to her cousin. She 
shrank dismayed at the exposure of 
her own feelings, deeming it apos- 
tacy to her parent’s memory to 
let another’s image occupy her 
mind. 

“?*Tis only a little month since 
your death, my father,” she groaned. 
‘“‘Tf I am thus faithless, can I blame 
him?” and here the poor soul re- 
proached herself as rancorously as 
for the grossest crime. 

In all their intercourse for weeks 
subsequently, Esther’s manner was 
chillingly distant, greatly to Gerald’s 
amazement and vexation, 

At length, when her gloom was 
toning to pensiveness, he resolved 
to find out the cause of the forbid- 
ding aspect she assumed towards 
him, and striking by chance upon 
the right topic, elicited sufficient to 
convince him that she was jealous of 
Anastasia. So far this was agreeable, 
as it proved her interest in him ; but 
he reflected that jealousy may be 
carried too far and kill love, instead 
of feeding it; so, to prove in what 
little estimation he held Miss Paget, 
he related his discovery that she 
was playing off her admirers, the 
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lieutenant and Mr. Rigby, against 
each other. 

“She would have liked to make 
me a third in the exciting sport,” he 
concluded, with a laugh; “but I 
can’t encourage such outrageous flir- 
tations as hers.” 

Esther smiled mockingly. “To 
me you seem willing to indulge her 
even beyond the bounds of flirta- 
tion. If you did not mean anything 
serious, it was wrong to show her 
the attention you have.” 

“You are an angel, Esther, and 
of course judge such follies with 
severity ; there was no deception on 
either side.” 

“That she is a practised coquette,” 
returned Esther, “I admit ”—none 
too reluctantly it may be granted— 
does that excuse for——~” 

“‘ What, my dear little Puritan ?” 

His sarcastic tone ruffled her, and 
she was led on to say more than she 
intended. “For kissing her !” she 
exclaimed ; “I saw you. I had no 
design to be a spy ; it was perfectly 
accidental.” 

“JT am sorry, since you were a 
witness to that scene, you have not 
mentioned it before ; very sorry in- 
deed, Esther, because you must con- 
sider me basely neglectful of you.” 

“No, no! I wasn’t thinking of 
myself,” she faltered, her face and 
neck all in_a glow; “ but I did think 
it improper of you to bestow marks 
of affection which you profess you 
don’t feel.” 

“ Profess! Do you take my de- 
nial for a falsehood? ‘The affair is 
most simple: Anastasia, misled re- 
specting my opinion concerning her, 
or—as is more likely—expecting to 
win from my generosity what my in- 
difference withheld, told me in a 
round-about fashion she had endow- 
ed mewith her‘heart, given and recov- 
ered possibly twenty times or more, 
when, after scolding and laughing at 
her, I kissed her to restore her to 
good humour; and now, my fair 


priestess, having made complete con- 
fession, am I to receive absolu- 
tion ?” 

“You are hardly deserving of it,” 
replied Esther, inwardly relieved, 
though still outwardly stern. “‘ Your 
manner of proceeding is not, I should 
fancy, calculated to cure a disease 
of that description. Suppose, instead 
of coaxing and scolding, a dose of 
reason had been administered.” 

“T have not sufficient of that arti- 
cle to bestow it upon a creature who 
is ignorant of the use of it,” he re- 
turned, gaily, for her accent, more 
than her look, told him he was for- 
given, 

Having talked together for a con- 
siderable time after this reconcilia- 
tion, Gerald asked if she would take 
a walk. 

“Yes,” she said, directly, and 
sprang up with something like ani- 
mation. As they left the room, Ju- 
piter, who had been crouching in a 
corner, sidled to Esther, and pushed 
his muzzle into her hand. 

“ How is it, Gerald,” inquired she, 
patting the dog’s head, “ that Jupi- 
ter never goes near you now? You 
know, he used to be fonder of you 
than of me. What have you done 
to him ?” 

He protested against the suspicion 
that he had treated her favourite un- 
kindly, and with such warmth that 
she resumed apologetically, “ I 
didn’t imply that you had intention- 
ally hurt or offended the poor fellow. 
Perhaps the reason he is afraid of 
you lately is, that he remembers the 
physicing you gave him.” 

To divert her from the painful 
theme of her father’s illness, which 
this allusion gave rise to, Gerald 
commenced speaking of something 
else; but throughout the walk, notice- 
ing that the dog kept close to his 
mistress, as if for protection, and 
looked at him frequently with evi- 
dent distrust, he felt positively griev- 
ed. As is common with persons 
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who hold the good will of mankind 
in contempt, he was extremely sen- 
sitive to the regard or dislike of the 
brute species, The renewed confi- 
dence between the cousins went far 
to make up on this, and many suc- 
ceeding days, for lack of liveliness ; 
and Esther got to look for Gerald’s 
coming with impatience. She had 
but little to attract her attention 
from her sorrow, except his brotherly 
care, for many of her acquaint- 
ances dropped her altogether ; others 
merely wrote their condolences, and 
left an occasional card. Anastasia, 
chagrined beyond measure at Ger- 
ald’s repulse, sent Esther a letter 
that would vastly have puzzled her a 
short time back, the purport of which 
was that she considered it better to 
discontinue her visits at Springfield. 
Esther fancied she was capable of 
pitying a rival, yet as she tore up the 
perfumed epistle, she smiled to her- 
self in feminine triumph. 

Anastasia’s decision, more rigidly 
adhered to than any she had ever 
before formed, inflicted upon her 
brother much uneasiness, as it pro- 
hibited him from seeing the object 
of his faithful worship, who, however, 


- bestowed small thought upon his 


disappointment. 

It may strike the reader that all 
the personages of this story are un- 
happy in their loves, and if I had 
not already fixed upon a title, I would 
call it love at cross purposes. To 
begin with Gerald, devoured by a 
passion for the inanimate Esther, 
how cruelly regardless is he of Myra 


_and Anastasia, who each, according 


to their greater and lesser capacity 
for loving, love him with their whole 


hearts ; while Myra, in her turn, for- 


gets even to pity unfortunate Fred 
Courtney ; and Anastasia, as the 
whim seizes her, annihilates with a 


- frown Mr. Rigby and the gallant 


lieutenant! Again, look at Bella, 
consumed with a secret attachment 
for that iceberg, Paul Neville, whose 


frozen bosom contains a lurking fire 
for his cousin Esther, but twice seen 
—and in real life it is just the same. 
The charming flirt, who jests at the 
adoration of half-a-dozen swains, 
longs, maybe, to hear similar fond 
words from lips that never smile on 
her, yet sue in vain for another’s 
favour. Has that blooming girl, 
leaning with such touching trust 
upon the arm of her bridegroom, 
never, think you, blushed beneath 
other glances, nor kindled at the 
chance contact of another hand? 
Would it be safe to assert that in 
her heart of hearts she does not 
wish the owner of that hand was 
standing by her side now? Does 
no stray thought, solemn as is the 
occasion, speed from the proud- 
looking bridegroom back to his first 
choice, married possibly for a posi- 
tion loftier than he could bestow, or 
—though this is scarcely more sad 
to reflect upon—sleeping in the 
tomb ? 

If people don’t exactly die o 
broken hearts, youth’s hopes and 
pangs may be re-produced fifty years. 
after, and when Jimmy kisses his 
Jenny, she, poor deluded creature, 
is ignorant that the tenderness of the 
salute is inspired by a passing re- 
membrance of the one he loved long 
before he knew her. And so with 
Jenny’s self, perchance the fond 
look, which transports her admirer 
to the seventh heaven, arose from a 
fancied resemblance to him who was 
careless of her regard. It is a bitter 
thing to count half the sweet words 


and glances merely as shadows of 


those addressed to bye-gone idols, 
but who can say to the demon Suspi- 


cion, “Begone ! I will not listen to. 


you.” Its wicked gibes gain atten- 
tion despise our will, and so, instead 


of the glorious faith with which we 


entered life, we hug to our breasts 
a snarling scepticism. Who but the 
initiated reader could have dreamed 


that Gerald—a pattern lover, so.zeal-. 
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ously and untiringly devoted—had 
ever poured the same seductive elo- 
quence into other ears, and sought 
with the same eagerness to read a 
token of affection in other eyes. 
Esther no more conceived it than 
yon soaring lark, rapturously reply- 
ing to the caroling of her mate, sup- 
poses it was first composed for a 
bird of brighter plumage. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE NEW LOVE AND THE OLD. 


ONE morning in July, nearly three 
months from Mr. Cleveland’s death, 
his nephew, in looking over a bundle 
of papers long consigned to an un- 
used desk, lighted upon certain MS. 
verses, the production of earlier days. 
Some were upon such stock subjects 
as Spring, Beauty, Death, &c.; others, 
imitations of particular bards, rather 
stiff and prosy ; but what were the 
result of personal feeling, ambition, 
Jove, or jealousy had the ring of true 
poetry ; and conning them over, Ger- 
ald was agreeably surprised at the 
power they exhibited. 

“It seems almost a pity to burn 
them,” he thought, as what poet does 
notthink, however humble his genius. 
“Really,” he pursued, “ something 
might be made of a few which have 
a chain of connexion ;” and the end 
of his cogitation upon the subject 
was, that he determined to write a 
play for them to appear in. There 
were verses adapted to a young girl, 
first awakened to the call of affection, 
others revealing with thrilling force 
the agonies of trust betrayed. As 
it was for the song’s sake the plot 
was to be formed, he must not be 
particular in choosing it, provided 
out of the dramatis persona, one 
heroine assumed the character of 
vague sentimentalism, another of 
passionate intensity. 

Gerald had still the papers in his 


hand, and was planning the scenes 


of his play, when there came a timid 
rat-tat at the door, and, following 
close upon it, Esther appeared 
within. 

She replied to his question about 
her health with the hastiness of ex- 
citement, and her mild eyes had a 
lustre in them which lent new beauty 
to her face. 

“You don’t ask why I am here, 
though you must be wanting to 
know,” observed she; “I am so 
anxious to consult you, I couldn’t 
wait for your coming.” 

What she wanted of Gerald was 
to make or purchase some easy busi- 
ness engagement for a victim to a 
chancery suit, who the previous day 
had been hurled by legal fiat from 
the confidant expectation of affluence 
to the depths of poverty. As the 
person in question was in birth and 
breeding a gentleman, he could not 
be relieved in the coarse and ready 
fashion adopted towards her ordinary 


pensioners. Charity, beautiful asshe . 


is represented, must veil her face ere 
she approaches the fallen children of 
fortune. 

Esther, possessing a_ tolerable 
share of her sex’s inability to con- 
sider more than one object at a 
time, first wanted Gerald to bestow 
on her protegé the stewardship of 
the farms ; forgetful of the fact that 
another man would thereby be dis- 
placed ; next she suggested, much to 
her cousin’s merriment, that he 
should employ “poor Mr. Marks,” 
as his amanuensis ; and finally hit 
on the grand idea of paying Mr. 
Leech to take him in as a clerk. 
“He needn't,” concluded Esther, 
“attend above four hours a day, nor 
do anything besides copy old deeds 
and read the newspaper.” — 

There is a short stage in the 
lover’s career, before he casts off the 
cloak of deference and reveals him- 
self as the “superior being,” when 
the will of the mistress is absolute. 
Unluckily for themselves, most wo- 
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men discover their power a little too 
late ; and by {attempting, after mar- 
riage, to exercise an influence they 
were blind to, while they really pos- 
sessed it, lose the last poor tags of 
royalty. Esther, by a marvellous 
enlightenment, knew her supremacy 
existed in the present, and was wise- 
ly resolved to avail herself of the 
omnipotent Now. 

It was quite true that the com- 
mandments were less sacred to Ger- 
ald than his cousin’s desires, in ac- 
cordance with which he hurried out 
to see Mr. Leech, and beg his assist- 
ance in her benevolent scheme. Of 
course Mr. Leech declared himself 
most happy to oblige Mr. Cleveland 
even at the cost, as he jocularly re- 
marked, of being taxed with the good 
deed himself, and equally of course 
Gerald ran back breathless to com- 
municate his success to his delighted 
cousin, 

“You won’t, I hope, in considera- 
tion of this visit, prohibit me coming 
to-day,” said Gerald, as she was pre- 
paring to leave. 

“No,” returned she smilingly ; 
“that would be too ungrateful.” 

So Gerald dined at Springfield ; 
aud Esther in the healthy engross- 
ment of her mind respecting poor 
Mr. Marks and his family, discarded 
all sad retrospections, and by her 
cheerfulness made her companion- 
ship pleasanter than ever. Only once 
during the fragmentary conversation 
was any subject of a grave nature 
introduced, and this referred to the 
late Mr. Cleveland’s valet. The man 
naturally considered himselfaggrieved 
at receiving no particular mention in 
master’s will ; and being one of those 
people who never suffer a wrong in 
silence, he wandered about Bencarn 
with the complaint that he had been 
promised a legacy of two thousand 
pounds and been left only a twen- 
tieth partthe sum, The loss of the 
money was bad. enough, but undoubt- 
edly the “severest cut of all,” was 


the indignity of being put on a level 
with the kitchen-maid, who had 
likewise her fifty pounds. Has a 
valet no sense of the eternal fitness 
of things? 

“Hang the fellow !” said Gerald ; 
“why couldn’t he come to me in the 
beginning, and tell me of your fa- 
ther’s promise. I would have given 
him the money twice over, rather 
than have this scandal spread over 
the town. Well, he’s done it now, 
and let him pay for his folly. If you 
offer him so much as a sixpence, 
Esther, you will seriously offend 
me.” 

Esther, in reply, said she was in- 
dignant at the man’s conduct. He 
might have been sure the unfortunate 
omission was perfectly unintentional. 
It was gross cruelty to blame a dying 
man for forgetfulness, 

As Gerald was called from the 
room in the course of the evening to 
speak to.a tenant, and was likely 
to be absent some time, Esther 
left the house to wander in the gar- 
den. ‘The scent of crimson, pink, 
and white roses filled the air with 
their sweetness, and the sun on the 
eve of his decline, cast, over them 
and the intersecting shrubs, a lurid 
gorgeousness. ‘The sky was so se- 
renely beautiful, the prospect so fair, 
the atmosphere so luxuriantly warm, 
that Esther could almost fancy her- 
self in another world, a world where 
care dwells not, over which sin has 
no rule. 

“ Oh, for weather such as this al- 
ways !” she murmured, with a gentle 
sigh of content ; “ life could not pall 
if passed beneath a firmament so 
cloudless. ‘To me, ambition and 
pleasure, strife and glory, are mere 
shadows ; I ask only for—love,” said 
heart—*“ peace,” substituted her 
ips. 

Filled by delicious musings, she 
went on with unconscious step, now 
pausing to inhale some new fragrance 
or admire some new: view her pro- 
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gress brought into sight; at length 
she reached an arbour near to the 
sea ; and sitting down to rest, was 
lulled by the low splash of the 
waves against the shore. Soon, with 
the monotony, mingled the thrilling 
notes of a flute, at first but just per- 
ceptible, then nearer and nearer. 
The air stole upon Esther’s enrap- 
tured senses like a melody from 
heaven ; and when she felt an arm 
glide round her waist, she was too 
strongly chained to rise, though she 
started slightly. 

“ Hush ! listen !” said Gerald, with 
a sort of authority, that had, how- 
ever, nothing of harshness in it, and 
served rather to deepen, than break, 
the spell that bound her soul ; and 
together they sat in blissful silence 
until the faintest echo of the strain 
was lost, and the golden clouds above 
them showed blood-red. 

“How beautiful!” said Esther, 
softly, her eyes still fixed upon the 
water, over whose smooth surface 
the boat with the minstrel had 
glided. 

There was no response from Ger- 
ald, and the mild brown eyes turned 
upon him in timid curiosity. He 
eaught the glance, and instantly his 
constrained feelings broke loose. 
“‘ Esther, will you never let me say 
how passionately I love you? AmI to 
live in this horrible uncertainty for a 
year, and then perhaps to receive for 
answer, that you care for me only as 
a brother? I can endure it no longer, 
my darling.” 

She tried in vain to speak; the 
parted lips closed without emitting a 
sound, and the end was she burst 
into tears. 

Whather companion said she knew 
not ;.everything doubtless that was 
soothing.and encouraging, for soon 
she became calm again. “ Gerald,” 
she whispered, and that was all, but 
still enough to him who had waited 
for this sign two long years. 

“ My own, my dearest !” he cried ; 


“a life’s devotion would be insuffi-. 
cient price for this happiness. Oh, 
if you could realise how I have 
craved for freedom to express my | 
love ?” 

“IT can !” she answered, in a fal- 
tering tone ; “ but till now I have not 
understood myself,” and she nestled 
against him like a tired child. 

To win the object of a long and 
seemingly futile pursuit is a great 
triumph. Gerald estimated his suc- 
cess by the difficulties which had re- 
tarded it, and felt truly proud of his 
prize; yet in the moment of his 
highest exultation, there rose a sense 
of disappointment, and the remem- 
brance of Myra’s love, contrasting in 
its complete self-abandonment with 
Esther’s shrinking bashfulness, em- 
bittered the sweetness of his victory. 
She, the despised, had cherished 
him as this girl never could. There 


_ was confidence in the gaze that re- 


plied to his; fondness in Esther’s 
hushed voice, but not confidence so 
perfect, fondness so steadfast, as 
Myra’s. 

As the lovers sat the crimson light 
in the sky became a dusky red, set- 
tling finally into sombre grey, when 
arm-in-arm they returned to the 
house. It was over ten o’clock be- 
fore Gerald rose to leave, and then 
it required actual persuasion on 
Esther’s part to send him home. 

He had exorcised the demon Re- 
morse ; and as he watched the ani- 
mated glow upon his cousin’s cheek, 
the dreamy languor of her eyes, the 
smiles that visited her pretty mouth . 
at intervals, he told himself he ought 
to be—perhaps was—altogether sa- 
tisfied. What a changé in the space 
of a few hours ! On last parting from 
her, it was with a formal shake of 
the hand ; now, she was his promised 
bride, his to guard and bless, or—to 
neglect and blight. He might, with- 
out fear of repulse, snatch a good-bye 
kiss, and dare openly to wish for to- 
morrow. If she reproved his ex- 
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cess, it was with a smile ; and though 
she bade him go, she was unwilling 


_ to lose sight of him; but the adieu 


must be said, for time no more re- 
spects lover’s dallyings now than 
when Romeo and Juliet rejoiced and 
suffered ; and it was nearer eleven 
than ten o'clock before Gerald found 
himself once more in the open air. 

He was feverishly elated, and felt 
refreshed by the cool zephyrs and 
the death-like stillness that enve- 
loped him. No lumbering luggage- 
waggons, no rattling cab with noisy 
occupant, no swiftly-gliding carriage, 
containing blooming maidens dress- 
ed for a ball, or a runaway couple 
bound for the station, passed through 
the streets. Not even a solitary 
policeman, or a self-exalted tippler, 
was to beseen. The inhabitants of 
orderly Bencarn, with but few ex- 
ceptions, were asleep ; the old living 
anew their regretted youth, the young 
forestalling their future in visions of 
adventure and contention, success 
and defeat, love and hate. 

The valet who admitted his mas- 
ter was so drowsy that he had to rub 
his knuckles into his eyes to pre- 
vent them from closing; and on 
being dismissed from further attend- 
ance, was in so great a hurry to de- 
part, that he forgot to inform him of 
the arrival of a visitor. Gerald, 
having no inclination whatever for 
sleep, determined to sit up and 
read, and therefore made direct for 
the study. His step was buoyant 
with health, his looks expressive of 
happiness ; but instantly on open- 
ing the room-door, the flush which 
had illumined his features faded, 
and was replaced by gloomy stern- 
ness ; for there, just opposite him, 
was Myra. A hectic bloom tinged 
her hollow cheek ; the lips, whose 
luxurious ripeness had lent so 
much will and passion to her beam- 
ing face, were purpled and tightly 
compressed, as if with pain, while 
in the dark grey eyes glittered a 


fierce, uncertain light. One fleeting 
glance sufficed to impress upon 
Gerald’s startled sense the terrible 
change wrought by grief and sick- 
ness, and to convince him, more- 
over, that the bundle-like object, 
partly hidden by her cloak, was a 
child. She had carried it about half 
the day, thinking chance might 
bring her upon Gerald, and finally 
had braced up her courage to inquire 
for him at Springfield, when she was 
directed to his new abode; and 


here she had sat, in weary expecta- ° 
tion, for more than three hours,— 


the hours he had passed so plea- 
santly with Esther. 

Want of rest and food, conjointly 
with her recent illness and present 
agitation, had almost deprived her 
of the power to keep upright ; but 
at the sound of Gerald’s well-remem- 
bered tread, her strength was re- 
newed as though by magic. All by- 
gone doubt and misery were over- 
looked in the overpowering thought 
that she was near him once more, 
and with a cry of rapture she darted 
forward. 

‘* Myra !” he ejaculated, hoarsely ; 
and there was positive repulsion in 
his manner of pronouncing the word, 
and the gesture accompanying it. 

She gazed bewildered at him, say- 


ing, piteously— 


“You don’t seem glad to see 
me?” 

“ Glad !” 

Such an intensity of mocking 
bitterness was in his tone-that she 
staggered back dismayed ; still she 
would not believe the truth, and ac- 
knowledge that the expectation on 
which she had been kept alive was 
vain. 

“Your uncle is dead,” she com- 
menced, faintly; “ yet you kept away, 
and never so much as wrote to 
me !” 

The very simplicity of her re- 
proach gaye it deadliness. He 
might have met a direct charge of 
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perfidy by silence, or replied to 
vehement upbraidings by sneers. 
He felt he could not thus far out- 
rage her ; she had gained the miser- 
able advantage of forcing him to be 
somewhat considerate. 

“You would remind me of my 
promise,” he said, hurriedly, and 
turning his face from her. “ I don’t 
deny your claims on me; I always 
intended to marry you directly I was 
free.” 

_ She listened in a state of partial 

stupor, arising from bodily fatigue. 
To her dull perception there was no 
cause for alarm in Gerald’s speech. 
Did he not acknowledge her claims ? 

“Do you think my mother will 
forgive me when I am married?” 
asked she, earnestly. 

He parried the question by say- 
ing, “ You shall buy her forgiveness. 
Tam rich enough now to grant what- 
ever you may demand.” 

“How strangely you talk! Is 
forgiveness to be bought? And 
what demand or desire can I have 


after I am yourwife? Oh, if Icould _ 


have known how near I was to hap-— 


“Myra, this is brain-sick non- 
sense! Time effects changes in 
every relation of life. Why will you 
deceive yourself in supposing that 
the past is ever to be’ renewed? 
Henceforth we can be nothing to 
each other !” 

His forbidding scowl and cutting 
tones drowned the last fluttering 
hope in Myra’s breast. Obstinate 
as had been her self-blindness, the 
veil was torn asunder, and the 
ghastly reality, for which no neglect 
had prepared her, blasted at once 
mental and bodily endurance. 

“Oh, my God, Gerald!” she 
moaned out:in her agony, “ would 
you say you love me no longer? 
Kill me, rather! I cannot bear it !” 
And as the last syllable quivered 
upon her lip, she fell to the ground, 
her hands feeling feebly for support. 
Though bereft of outward sense, an 
inscrutable instinct caused her to 
grasp the babe closer to her bosom ; 
and as Gerald stooped to take it 
away, some violence was needed to 
wrench it from her. 

Without looking at the sleeping 


piness, I would have borne every infant, he placed it on the rug, and 
trouble patiently! Just think, Ge- then carried the mother to a sofa. 
rald—once I was tempted to drown How light she was to lift! It sent 
myself! It was wicked, I know; a pang to his selfish breast to find 


but I thought you had forsaken me ; 
and to live unloved was harder than 
to die.” 

For Gerald to watch the beautiful 


her so wasted; yet, despite the 
ravages illness had produced in her 
form, her face retained much of its 
marvellous beauty, and might have 


speaker cast now and then a look of won the sympathy of the most in- 
contented ownership around her; to veterate woman-hater. 

know that the child resting on her As Gerald watched her, his mind 
bosom was his; to have her words crowded the while with a hundred 
of trust and tenderness penetrate clashing memories, the trembling 
like fire to his heart, and yet hold eyelids unclosed, and, in half-con- 
to the design of blasting all her sciousness, the thin, white hands, 
hopes, and making himself an ob- stretched out towards him. For 
ject of terror to her, required a re- the second, an aspect of perfect 
solution almost beyond him. He _ serenity stole over her, as she drew 
dreaded that a moment’s further his face down to hers, and pressed a 
misconception on her part might be languid kiss upon his forehead. In 
fatal even to his stern will. There a soft murmur she breathed his 
was no help for it; he was engaged name, when in her faculties 
to Esther, and must speak out ! vanished, and her arms, which had 
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twined about his neck, drooped 
inert. Something of the old pas- 
sion, with its resistless fascination, 
was stirred within his soul at the 
touch of those fond lips, the close 
clasp of those faithful arms. He 
reflected on all she had borme 
through him; that she was the 
mother of his child; the rightful 
partner of his prosperity, as she was 
willing to be of his obscurity. What 
man was there who, knowing her, 
could forbear the wish to call her 
his own,—who, endowed with her 
exclusive tenderness, would not 
deem himself trebly blest? But, for 
Gerald, the magic of her charms was 
counteracted ; and in a moment his 
wavering decision reverted to the 
object of his recent vows. In fancy 
he beheld Esther, whilst his gaze 
was fixed upon her luckless rival ; 
and her majestic grace obliterated 
the recollection of the time when he 
had pronounced Myra the fairest of 
created beings. 

On recovering from her swoon, 
Myra’s memory at once asserted full 
sway, and brought with it tears such 
as are seldom shed; not a wild 
torrent, that exhaust the sorrow 
occasioning it, nor drops of puling 
sentiment, but tears so cruelly bitter 


they might have been blood. 


“Would to Heaven_I could, by 
any sacrifice, restore you to your 
old position!” Gerald exclaimed ; 
and, just then, distracted by her 


pain, he would have delivered him- 


self to torture to recal what, alas! 
was irrevocable. ‘“ But you will not 
long grieve thus ; you will learn to 
forget me.” 

** My heart must forget to beat 
first !’ Myra sobbed, frantically. 


“What have I ever coveted except 


your love, and is it utterly lost? I 
must be dreaming! it cannot be 
that you have changed! Tell me 
that you were ill, and could not 
come or send; that your uncle's 
will fetters your actions ;—anything 


I can believe, save that you are 
false !” 

“Myra! Myra! you distress me 
beyond measure! Why cling to a 
passion that both reason and virtue 
bid you conquer ?” 

“¢ Reason and virtue,’ do you 
say? When had reason ought. to 
do with love? and if my passion 
was an offence to God, who undid 
the lessons of my childhood, and 
taught me to regard happiness as 
goodness? Oh, Gerald! dear, dear 
Gerald!” she cried, indignation 
giving way before regret; “do. you 
mean quite to cast me off? Suffer 
the delusion to be dispelled gradu- 
ally, if so it must; let me yet ima- 
gine you care for me a little !” 

Gerald perceived that mere, in- 
difference was powerless to check 
the expression of her misery—per- 
haps brutality might avail. 

“‘T remember saying it was.a pity 
duels were gone quite out, and I re- 
peat it in earnest now. It would be a 


positive relief to me for your brother 


to demand satisfaction, and so have 
done with the matter.” 

“Ah!” rejoimed Myra, forcing 
herself to speak calmly, “ would you 
rather risk your life than keep your 
word? Have I become so hateful 
as that ?” 

He bit his lips savagely, answer- 
ing, “I have already asserted a 
marriage between us to be impos- 
sible !” 

“Tt is you, not circumstances, 
that make it so!” retorted Myra, 
her tearful eyes flashing with resent- 
ful fire. “I have no craving to be 
mistress of your grandeur, only of 
your affections and name.” 

“You mean that you would be 


satished with a secret 


You are, however, fatally misled if 
you suppose this would bring you 
contentment. It would be as easy 


for me to sever myself from you 


then as. now.” 
“ But you would not ; such con- 
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duct would be fiendish!” Her ac- 
cent was one of wild excitement, 
and she turned upon him an expres- 
sion which plainly said, “Is this 
the man for whom I have lost every- 
thing ; in whose honour I felt so se- 
cure ?” Had he ever been what he 
at present showed himself? Were 
his virtues only the cozenage of her 
own fond fancy, or had time and late 
events together worked this horrify- 
ing alteration? A few months back 
she had been dearer to him than 
existence--at least, so he assured 
her ; and now, with every power to 
retrieve her character, to heal her 
wretchedness, he refused unpity- 
ingly. Mechanically she wiped the 
traces of tears from her cheeks, and 
dashing aside the masses of hair 
that streamed around them, rose 
from the couch, and tottered to 
where her infant lay. She couid 
barely understand what she was 
about, for she began to rock it to 
and fro, though it slept soundly ; 
then, with an abrupt motion, re- 
turned to Gerald’s side, looking as 
if eager to speak. The half-formed 
sentence was, however, choked bya 
sob, and without breathing an in- 
telligible sound, she left the room 
and the house. As the door closed 
after her, Gerald muttered— 
“Curse the girl! why did she 
throw herself in my way? And yet,” 
he added, with a pang of redeeming 
shame, ‘I’m a villain, a beast, to 
say so! But for me, how different 
would have been her lot! Fool, 
fool that I was, not to foresee in 
the beginning the danger of such an 
acquaintance! Of course she will 
go home—it isn’t far; and perhaps 
in the morning I shall have ‘the 
honour of a second visit from her 
brother, who may be less romantic 
about terms of compromise. Really, 
glad as I should be to see Myra 
married, I should feel jealous of her 
loving anyone else. Certainly there 
is no woman in the world, except 


‘name carved beside his. 


her cousin, who could have made 
me false to her, as no woman besides 
Myra could even rival Esther. Oh, 
if fate had been less gracious, and 
made me known but to one of the 
pair, I’m convinced T should have 
been a model of fidelity !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LEFT DESOLATE. 


In a condition of mind bordering 
upon madness, Myra hurried through 
the deserted streets, unheedful of 
her course, pursued by one ago- 
nising reflection : “ Gerald loves me 
no longer !” 2 

She felt no fatigue, although 
her feet travelled as fast as her 
thoughts; she saw not the dark- 
ness for the deeper darkness of her 
soul, 

Above a mile she wandered be- 
fore the consciousness of outward 
objects obtruded themselves upon 
the terrible inner consciousness of 
her desolation; then her tried 
strength was vanquished, and her 
faltering limbs and dizzy brain 
warned her to pause. Her wild, 
sad eyes cast about in the now 
moonless gloom, and showed her 
she was far from the town, and near 
to the place of her earliest love- 
meetings. With struggling step she 
made for the hollow oak beneath 
whose shade she and Gerald had 
been wont to sit: when, in 
ing at the trunk to steady herself, 
she touched the initials of her own 
What a 
myriad recollections rushed over 
her as she sank upon the grassy 
mound! how were her past joys 
reproduced in mockery of her 
present anguish! The voice that 
had here murmured vows of ever- 


‘lasting truth was worse than silent : 


the heart which had prompted those 
treasured promises colder than the 
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dead, . 
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Whenever, for a moment, the 
idea had entered her imagination 
that she might come to claim sister- 
hood with the poor forsaken ones 
of story, she believed the grave 
would surely open to receive her ; 
yet this seemingly impossible epoch 
had arrived, and her frame was as 
instinct with vitality as ever. The 
hot blood coursed through her 
swollen. veins with fiercer impe- 
tuosity from the recent check, and 
to the chill of despair suceeded a 
frenzied. vigour. Soon she rose, 
wrapping her mantle closer round 
the slumbering infant, and with the 
same aimless energy pressed on- 
ward. 

Had a history of betrayal and 
desertion similar to her own been 
told her, Myra would have found it 
no difficult matter to realise, for 
who, as an abstract theory, does 
not acknowledge woman’s easy 
faith and man’s inconstancy ? 


** Credit me, friend, it hath been ever thus, 

Since the ark rested on Mount Ararat, 

False man hath sworn, and woman hath 
believed— 

Repented and reproached, and then believed 


once more !” 


But what woman, until the proofs 
are forced uponher, can bear to allow 
that the one to whom she has 
given her confidence is unworthy of 
it? Though when in her case— 
deemed altogether exceptional— 
trust is met by outrage, fidelity 
requited by slights, the oft-told tale 
assumes a new form: all perjuries, 
ever uttered by heartless seducers, 
are as mere nothings to the treachery 
of that one, the uncounted tears of 
bereft damsels but a sham of the 
anguish which: rends her breast. 
Who, Myra asked herself, could 
have loved as intensely as she—who 
sacrificed so much? And, yet,— 
strange perversity—while, with a 
longing unspeakable, she longed for 
her mother’s pardoning embrace, 


the affectionate grasp of her brother’s 


hand, and her little sister’s kisses, 
she would, had these been hers 
again a second time, have relin- 
quished them to secure a permanent 
place in Gerald’s regard. 

Argue about it we may, but who 
can settle the problem why a wo- 
man’s love outlives the kindness 
that brought it into existence? How 
account for the infatuation which 
will make her crouch at the feet of 
some surly ruffian or marble cynic ; 
grateful beyond words for a mark of 
approbation, and courting abuse in 
preference to neglect. The meta- 
physician who can adduce a reason 
for this sort of madness, may be 
able to analyse the motives of 
mothers who strangle their little 
ones; or decipher the wretched 
subtleties by which a child will 
persuade itself to the murder of a 
parent. 

The spirit of determined incredu- 
lity that ever follows close upon a 
great bereavement was in Myra 
quickly superseded by a dull pain, 
which made, by contrast, the fevered 
suspense of the morning almost de- 
sirable—a pain receiving new keen- 
ness from the plaintive wailings of 
her babe. It was ill, cold, and 
hungry; and she could supply it 
with neither medicine, warmth, nor 
food. In vain she pressed its 
cramped little form to her bosom, 
to reanimate and soothe it ; nature’s 
sustenance being exhausted, the 
infant could only nestle against her 
with weak moanings that pierced 
the stricken Myra with the addi- 
tional pangs of a mother. Fruitless 
was it to examine her purse to as- 
sure herself of its emptiness. She 
had borrowed from her good land- 
lady sufficient to carry her to Ben- 
carn, but refused to take a penny 
beyond : and here she was, in the 
solemn loneliness of midnight, with- 
‘out shelter. To whom could she ap- 
ply? To her mother!» The very 
‘mention of the name. sent ‘a shiver 
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through her. Perhaps she had 
taught herself to ignore the self- 
made outcast: and should she, by 
obtruding on the home no longer 
hers, renew the grief she had 
brought beneath its roof? 

“Ah! no, my mother!” Myra 
sighed; “if you can forget the 
shame my disobedience occasioned, 
I will not voluntarily undo the 
kindly work of time.” 

Should she, Myra questioned, in 
pursuance of the difficulty where to 
spend the night, return to Gerald 
for money? No! not even for her 
child’s sake could she do that: and 
so she wandered farther, as one 
against whom the fiat has been 
issued, “ Thou shalt rest no more.” 

When the baby’s cry was hushed 
in sleep again, Myra slackened her 
pace until she finally stood still ; 
and, with her poor, shaking hands 
pressed to her hot brow, tried to 
peer into the haze, and discover her 
whereabouts. She was, as far as 
she could discern, distant from any 
habitation ; and could she find one 
who would take her in? Stay; why 
had she not remembered the ruins ? 
The room was probably in the 
same state as formerly, and there 
she would be safe from intrusion. 
Invigorated by this new purpose, 
she groped her way to where the 
ruins had stood, to find they were 
removed—by whose orders? A 
groan burst from her at this proof 
of Gerald’s anxiety to obliterate all 
visible tokens of the past; and 
completely wearied out, she stretch- 
ed herself upon the rank grass near 


the bared space, well wrapping up . 


the infant, whose limbs were rigid 
with cold. 

The earth was scarcely to be 
called damp, as, with the exception 
of the night-dews, no moisture had 
fallen for some days; but, for all 
that, it was not a pleasant couch ; 
and the obtrusive reflection that 


Gerald might, if he were so minded, 


have his pillow stuffed with bank- 
notes, made it none the easier. 
Then, beside the weight of her sor- 
row, Myra dreaded lest anything in 
human form—the brutes she looked 
upon as more her friends—should 
rudely break her solitude. Every 
cracking of a branch, or rustle of 
the wind, her heated ‘fancy exagge- 
rated into a footstep or a voice, 
which set her quaking in anticipa- 
tion of outrage, such as magnani- 
mous man offers only to the de- 
fenceless, 

Her face, now made ghastly by 
the blue glare of the moon, now 
buried in unpenetrable shadow, the 
lonely watcher at length fell into 
the deep and death-like slumber 
merciful nature accords to the 
hopelessly wretched ; and when she 
awoke the sun was just rising, 
flecking the gray clouds with its 
roseate beams. 

The capacity to admire can no 
more be extinguished than that of 
suffering ; and ‘Myra, in the grand 
and beautiful spectacle, forgot her 
miseries. There was a yearning in 
her eyes, less sad than eager, as 
they fixed themselves upon the 
golden crescent till it grew into a 
fiery ball—a yearning after a peace 
beyond the grave. But homeless, 
friendless, and penniless, there was 
a bond which kept her to life; and 
the dim vision of release, conjured 
by the prospect of the glowing and 
boundless sky, departed as she 
tnrned to her child. It had not 
cried the whole night, and lay quite 
still in her arms-—so fearfully still. 
She pressed a feathery kiss upon its 
closed lids, with an inward con- 
gratulation at its continued rest ; 
but there was something in the cold 
dampness, and the waxen solidity 
of the features, that changed this 
feeling into palpitating terror. A 
hurried glance around showed her a 
column of smoke ascending from 
between a cluster of trees; and run- 
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ning with the speed of thought to- the fire, containing milk enough for 
wards what proved a farm-house, she mother and child ; and in what might 


knocked loudly at the door. 

A man, with milking-cans and stool 
in his hands, opened it, starting back 
a little at sight of her beautiful, dis- 
ordered countenance. 

“For the love of Heaven !” she 
cried, “give a little milk for my 
baby ; it is starving !” 

She repeated the last word with a 
bewildered, even incredulous air ; 
and in passionate entreaty, she 
added— 

“Do not let her die !” 

“Come, what is it? who’s there ?” 
called out a shrill female voice : and 
directly its owner appeared. 

She was past youth, and there was 

a harshness in her look as in her 
tones; but Myra felt that to a 
woman, and, perhaps, a mother, her 
prayer could not be addressed in 
vain. 
“She has had no food since yes- 
terday morning,” she said, holding 
out the wasted infant; “will you 
refuse me a drop of milk ?” 

There was no hesitation on the 
part of her to whom she appealed ; 
no time lost in exclamations of sur- 
prise or compassion. 

“Come in!” said Mrs. Lock, 
drawing Myra with a friendly move- 
ment into the cosy kitchen. “ The 
milk must be warmed: and you 
look as if a bit and a sup wouldn't 
do you any harm, yourself.” 

“T am not very hungry,” Myra fal- 
tered, her heart full to overflowing : 
“but I am greatly obliged to you— 
more than I can say.” 

“‘Never mind about that!” re- 
turned the farmer’s wife, in a man- 
ner that seemed scolding, though in- 
tended to be kind ; “it would be a 
sorry world indeed if folks always 
refused to help one another. There, 
sit down on that rocking-chair, and 
I will get you something to eat. no 
time.” 

A pannikin was forthwith put upon 


be called no time Mrs Lock had 
cut slices of bread and butter and 
boiled some eggs. 

“‘ Now, you help yourself, and give 
me the baby,” remarked she ; con- 
templating her arrangements with 
great satisfaction. Myra, however, 
neither moved nor answered, for, 
with her head bent forward and her 
mounful eyes closed, she had be- 
come insensible. 

“ Poor thing ! she has fainted ; the 
fire was too much for her. I ought 
to have known it, Matthew”—to her 
husband who stood by, lost in a tu- 
mult of surprise at Myra’s refined 
appearance, and evident want. 
“Here, take her up carefully and 
carry her to—no, not to bed—to the 
sofa in the parlour !” 

Matthew (accustomed to obey the 


more active spirit of his wife in all 


things) was about to lift both mother 
and child in his brawny arms; but 
the woman, catching at the latter, 
murmured, in accents so soft and 
low, they seemed merely the echo 
of her usual ones; “you mustn’t 
lose your breakfast, little one ;’ and 
taking with her the basin of milk 
just poured out, she followed her 
husband. 


“You may leave her be now,” she © 


commanded, as he laid Myra down ; 
**T’ll watch till she comes to; and 
you can tell Mary to let the chickens 
bide awhile, and make some tea, it 
will do her a sight of good with a 
drop of brandy in.” 

The worthy creature, drawing a 
chair close to the sofa as she spoke, 
prepared to feed the child, keeping 
one eye on it and the other on its 
mother. “She isa lady, any way ; 
I wonder what brought her into such 
a state!” was her thought, as she 
dwelt on the elegance of mien, which 
nothing could disguise. Then herima- 
gination wandered to the kitchen, and 
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the tea with water that did not boil, 
or putting in a double quantity. Dis- 
turbed by the mischief her fancy 
portrayed, she darted to the scene of 
action ; and, giving the child into the 
servant’s hands, sent her to the dis- 
carded post. 

Mrs. Lock had scarcely time to 
complete her preparations for break- 
fast before a scream from the par- 
lour caused the kettle to fall from her 
hands, and her hair to bristle with 
dismay. The moment she recovered 
her faculties, she rushed back to the 
inner room, to behold Mary bend- 
ing over the babe with white scared 
face. 

The question Mrs. Lock was about 
to put was silenced by horror, for the 
infant lay perfectly motionless, with 
its little hands clenched and its nails 
purpled. 

“© missus, I think it’s dying !” 
exclaimed the girl; “it wouldn’t 
swallow, and all at once gave a 
stretch and a moan, and fell back 
like this.” 

“It’s ina fit, more likely,” was the 
rejoinder ; though even as she spoke 
a conviction of the darker certainty 
came over her, and, appalled, she 
continued : “ No, it is dead !” 

“Dead!” It was as if a voice 
from a tomb had sent forth the echo- 
ing sound ; Mrs. Lock and the girl 
changed countenance, both having 
forgotten Myra.. Her senses were 
dawning, but not wholly recovered ; 
and as a second time the unconscious 
lips echoed the fatal monosyllable, 
the quivering eye-lids started open. 

“Hide it from her,” whispered 
Mrs. Lock ; pointing to the child, 
and drawing nearer to the couch, she 
laid her hand on Myra, saying gen- 
tly: “ Are you better ?” 

“* Better !” she repeated, in a man- 
ner not perfectly coherent ; “‘ yes bet- 
ter now, thank you. Where is my 
child ?” 

Mrs. Lock was prepared for the 
question, sudden as it was, and re- 


plied : “‘ You must not have her yet ; 
eat something, and then sleep 
awhile.” 

“T can do neither without my 
baby ; give her to me, pray give her 
to me !” 

The uncertainty at work in the 
mind of Mrs. Lock .was visible to 
Myra; and half raising herself, she 
ejaculated wildly : “ It was no dream, 
then ; some one uttered close to me, 
‘It is dead; you said so. Who is 
dead ?” 

Unheeding the woman’s soothing 
gesture she resumed, with an excite- 
ment that was rendered awful by its 
concentrated agony: “ Tell me who 
is dead ; is it my baby ? quick, speak ! 
I can bear it; I will bear it, only 
speak !” 

“ My poor girl,” was all Mrs. Lock 
had time to commence for answer, 
ere Myra sprang, with one bound, to 
where Mary was crouching by the 
corpse. The young mother gazed 
with stony fixedness at the spectacle 
for some moments, without attempt- 
ing to touch the body, then gather- 
ing it to her breast she moaned with 
indescribable bitterness. ‘ All lost ! 
all lost! now let me die.” Night, 
impenetrable and rayless as the grief 
inclosed in Myra’s soul, came, yet 
witnessed no softening in her. She 
possessed just spirit of resistance 
enough to withstand the efforts made 
to remove her from the corpse, but 
lacked energy to express the pangs 
that burned within her. At last she 
burst into ravings of maniacal fury, 
and had by force to be taken to bed, 
where it was found necessary to tie 
her down. Under circumstances so 


pitiable, inhumanity could not have 


done other than suffer her to remain, 
and the generous-hearted farmer and 
his wife never asking how they were 
to be reimbursed for the outlay, sent 


-immediately to Bencarn for a doctor. 


Myra’s utter helplessness, youth, and 
singular beauty, took so strong a 
hold upon the sympathies of the 
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worthy pair, that they would have 
given a good part of their hoardings 
to see her restored at once to health 
and peace, for in the ramblings of 
her fever-wrought brain they gleaned 
what convinced them how little, in 
a worldly point of view, the bereft 
mother had cause to lament her 
babe. The simple, honest couple, 
into whose hearts no thought inju- 
rious to the other ever gained access, 
were not so mercilessly virtuous as 
to pay the invalid less attention after 
becoming acquainted with the secret 
of her friendlessness. Who, but 
God, could tell whether she merited 
commiseration or rebuke most ; and 
wanting this knowledge, it was plea- 
santer, if not easier, to extenuate 
than condemn. Thus they nursed 
the lone stranger with kindness as 
unremitting as they could have shown 
to a daughter. It was during Myra’s 
greatest danger, when the soul’s faint 
ray flickered near to extinction, that 
the baby was buried in a churchyard 
close by. It can scarcely be sup- 
posed that the Locks could bear the 
sole expense of the funeral, together 
with Myra’s illness. They had, in 
the beginning, laid the details of her 
lamentable case before their few 
neighbours, who vied with each other 
in offers of assistance. The doctor, 
on being informed of the friendless 
condition of his patient, declined the 
smallest payment, and brought with 
him, besides medicine, bottles of 
wine, which otherwise she would 
have been without. The clergyman 
ignored the question of burial fees, 
and himself paid for the child’s 
grave. There was hardly a person 
about who remained uninfected ty 
the spirit of charity, or who failed to 
do something in aid of the stranger, 
cast so completely on their mercy. 
Myra’s precarious state rendered 
it requisite to have the funeral con- 
ducted with more than ordinary 
quietness. ‘There was no tea-drink- 
ing ; no gossiping, nor bustle ; two 


couples of young girls, dressed in 
white, by turns relieved each other 
of the light burthen as, in solemn 
silence, it was borne to the burial 

ound. ‘That the infant’s mother 
might find the grave by some par- 
ticular mark, one of the bearers car- 
ried to it in the evening a rose-tree, 
which she planted at the head, water- 
ing it with tears, for out of her young 
life a beloved form had faded, and 
the prattling tongue of a golden- 
haired sister was hushed beneath just 
such a sod, 

Myra’s protectors dreaded that om 
a return to the clear certainty of her 
loss there might be a repetition of 
her first ungovernable anguish ; but, 
if the world had become abhorrent 
to her, she showed no sign of it. 
She was passively obedient to their 
instructions ; took food and medicine 
with the same dreary unconcern as 
she laid her head down at being bid- 
den to sleep. Were it possible to 
exist without a soul, she might be 
deemed soulless ; she whose once 
vivid imaginings and glowing wishes 
changed all outward things to a like- 
ness of her inner self... The will, so 
hard to curb, was broken ; the heart 
so warm, the brain so active, was 
now cold and quiescent. As she 
endured no pain, she was alike insen- 
sible to the approach of hope ; alk 
past, all present, all to come was 
nothingness. If she exerted no ef- 
fort to regain strength, her recovery: 
was retarded by .no mental dis- 
quietude, and in a fortnight she was 
able to appear below stairs ; but here 
she took no more active part in life 
than when she lay inert upon the 
bed, exhausted by paroxysms of 
delirium. 

One morning, as good Mrs. Lock 
was at breakfast, her eyes furtively 
scanned those of her guest, not 
electric now with passion’s vivifying 
light, but dim and sunken, yet beau- 
tiful still—beautiful in their fathom- 
less depths and irredeemable melan- 
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choly, when suddenly the shadowing 
lashes were lifted, slightly to the 
gazer’s confusion, and in a clear cold 
voice Myra said: “Could I find 
where she is laid ?” 

“Yes, easily, by the white rose- 
tree,” her companion answered, 
thinking it right to keep to a simi- 
larly calm manner ; “ but you must 
bide a day or two: you are not 
strong enough to walk at present.” 

There was no sort of response to 
this, and Mrs. Lock took the silence 
as acquiescence, pleasing herself 
with the supposition that Myra’s 
curiosity was allayed. She, how- 
ever, in half-an-hour after discovered 
how mistaken was her idea, how 
misplaced the confidence reposed in 
the invalid’s apparent docility. Myra 
was missing, and the vain quest for 
her bonnet and cloak was sufficient 
proof that she had gone out. With 
trembling speed Mrs. Lock followed 
the hapless wanderer, whom instinct 
served for knowledge in guiding to 
the churchyard. On the fresh-turfed 
grave she sat, her tearless glance 
fixed on the white rose-tree, bloom- 
ing in the decay of a lovelier rose 
by far. No movement was discern- 
able in Myra’s lips, neither the con- 
vulsive motion of regret, nor the calm 
earnestness of supplication: her se- 
renity was the stupefaction of despair. 

“Come home, my dear !” said Mrs. 
Lock, going up to her, as she plucked 
a rose-bud and placed it in her 
bosom ; “you will be ill again else, 
and that won’t bring her back.” 


“T would rather she slept to the 
sighing of the wind, as she does 
now, than in my arms to the sound 
of my voice.” There was something 
in the enunciation of these words 
that chilled her hearer’s blood ; they 
were not uttered in unthinking haste, 
nor in resignation, but with an icy 
solemnity—an unnatural hardness. 
“Ifa wish could restore her,” she 
continued with the like strange firm- 
ness, “I would forbear to speak it. 
The withering blast of scorn—the 
gnawing worm of grief can find no 
entrance where she is, while here—” 

The tears, so slow to come, 
checked her at this point, but in a 
short time she steadied her accents, 
and proceeded. “You have been 
very good to me, and have my sin- 
cerest gratitude ; yet that alone can- 
not repay you. I have no money 
with me, and must try to get some ; 
yes, I will gonow. In a few hours 
you will see me again.” 

“Where would you go to?” asked 
Mrs. Lock, amazedly, and involun- 
tarily extending her hand to clutch 
at Myra’s dress ; “ you musn’t think 
of walking anywhere to-day ; it may 
kill you.” 

A peculiar smile, somewhat sad, 
though more contemptuous, flitted 
around Myra’s lips. To her the 
warning sounded a mockery; why 
should she avoid the chance of 
death, when there would be none 
left to regret her; when there was 
not one she might care to live 
for ? 


EDUCATION. 


WHEN it is considered that 

Nature’s most secretly-acting 
forces have been torn from her mo- 
nopoly for the daily service of the 
human race, and that the outward 
appliances of existence seem almost 
to have reached the limit of perfec- 
tion, it strikes one with painful 
astonishment that the simple and 
unchangeable influences which affect 
man’s inner, or moral life, are as 
far from being generally studied or 
appreciated as in the times of sci- 
entific and mechanical ignorance. 
Imagine what would be the feelings 
of the contemporaries of the famous 
Caxtons, could they in bodily form 
revisit the earth! “Can it be,” they 
would exclaim, “that, nearly four 
centuries after the invention which 
we believed would shed universal 
light over the world, there are still 
millions of people untouched by it? 
We expected that, by means of 
books, every househgld would soon 
possess wise and disinterested coun- 
sellers ; that a grand army of silent 
preachers would go forth in all lands, 
and penetrate the remotest places, to 
denounce the corrupt, guard the 
unwary, and strengthen the weak. 
To what account have you put the 
limitless power we bequeathed to 
you?” I fear our reply would be 
woefully unsatisfactory, Everywhere 
may be seen humanity in. its most 
brutalised=form, giving the rein to 
their grossest passions, while the 
mighty press is occupied by theolo- 
gical and literary. squabbles, by 
uttering tales of slander, mouthing 
fulsome praises of some pasteboard 


idol, attempting to —prop ‘up con- 


demned institutions, or retarding 
inevitable reforms ; by anything and 
everything that is bad and paltry, 
compared to the neglected object of 
education. 

But education is not the business 
of the press, may be the reply ; it is 
altogether a thing of schools and 
primers, Maunder’s questions, and 
the multiplication-table. that 
case, it isn’t education I have in my 
mind at all, but something wholly 
different. Theimprovement merely of 
a parrot-like faculty for repeating just 
what has been repeated thousands 
of times before, does not come up to 
my ideas of education, the primary 
aim of which, surely, is to instil into 
individuals and communities those 
eternal principles of truth, justice, 
and compassion, which may form 
the test of laws and actions, That 
the colleges, academies, and schools 
generally throughout the kingdom, 
have hitherto made no systematic 
attempt even to accomplish this all- 
important work, is not arrogating too 
much to say; it has therefore become 
the necessary task of writers, not 
merely to accept in a cheerful spirit 
their fair share of the burden im the 
enlightenment of the nation, but to 
endeavour, with the aid of a willing 
Government, to arouse. teachers in 
every sphere of action to a sense of 
their neglected duties. Education, 
taken in its full meaning, is, in all 
righteousness, a. question which 
presses upon every one, owning influ- 
ence, pen, or tongue, to aid directly 


or indirectly ; it is the: one high and 


safe point to which men and women, 
of whatsoever country, religion, or 
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social calling can direct their aspira- 
tions and labours. Education may 
be called the cause of God: the 
earth, with its manifold resources,— 
the universe, with its impenetrable 
problems,—are the books which our 
Maker has given us laboriously to 
study. The law of our being is a 
law of progress. Cease to learn or 
to inquire, and we virtually become 
dead. Thus, the sublimest act of 
obedience we can render to God, 
the greatest honour we can do to 
our own souls, is to assist each our 
fellow-beings to acquire, first, the 
capability to enter into the thoughts 
of others, and thereby open the way 
for self-reflection ; and, second, to 
place unmistakably before them the 
grand end and purpose of every pur- 
syit deserving the name of educa- 
tional. The deplorable and chief 
fact of our day is, that it is at the 
first point instruction stops. Having 
mastered the symbols of knowledge 
—that is, certain geographical, astro- 
nomical, and chemical discoveries, 
the arts of just reasoning and calcu- 
lation, and made acquaintance with 
languages and books—it is com- 
placently considered that the summit 
of attainment has been reached. 
The system of cramming and dis- 
play is like a costly structure with- 
out prospect or outlet; it confess- 
edly severs the moral nature from 
the intellectual, leaving that in us, 
which alone can be entitled divine, 
untrained and unexercised. 

The description of human kind as 
creatures of circumstances is so hu- 
miliating, that everyone must at 
least wish for, if not strive, to obtain 
that force of character which shall, 
under the utmost stress of opposing 
or seductive agents, allow him still 
some dominion over himself. Yet, 
while the favoured few are but par- 
tially educated, unless by painful 
self-effort and experience, and the 
majority scarcely educated at all, it 
is expected everywhere to find loy- 


alty, contentment, and industry—as 
if any influence short of general en- 
lightenment could give stability to 
governments and satisfaction to the 
governed. It is not enough that 
people have strong rulers, or even 
just laws, unless they comprehend 
and reverence the basis on which 
those laws are formed. The only 
source of permanent and perfect 
obedience is mental acquiescence— 
sympathy ; and where can this exist 
without understanding? ‘lhe decree 
which punishes a man for stealing, 
or venting his rage on an enemy, 
is to him, in itself, nothing more than 
an abstract act of brute force. So 
far from being corrected by punish- 
ment, he is made worse ; to his cu- 
pidity is added rage, or, to his anger 
against one, a hatred of many. But 
instruct this half-savage, open to his. 
narrow view another world beyond 
the material—the moral; give him 
insight into the divine law of repara- 
tion on which the human code of 
justice is founded, and he will either 
be made the pre-judge of his own 
evil designs, and be spared from 
state chastisement, or be forced to 
respect the tribunal which condemns 
him. Instead of hereafter holding 
all forms of law in detestation and 
defiance, he will confess that to war 
against an eternal force is so profit- 
less as to be imbecile, and from 
hopeless resistance turn to easy sub- 
mission. 

Does anybody fancy, for a second, 
that the saturnalia of the French 
Revolution could ever have taken 
place had the bulk of the population 
received the smallest degree of in- 
struction? ‘To them, in their state 
of despairing fury, all orders of re 
ligion and government were tokens 
of galling oppression, of withering 
contumely, of unendurable priva 
tion. And nowonder. What light 
had they by which to discern that 
the king, priests, and magistrates, 
who had goaded them to madness, 
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were as much the tools of a deep- 
rooted policy of evil, as accomplices 
in it? What was there to tell them 
that the doomed palaces, churches, 
and courts, were but the perverted 
signs of those indestructible poten- 
tates, Order and Obedience, which, 
through all ages, man must either 
be the friend of, or the slave? Itis 
in this manner, as exemplified in the 
“reign of terror,” Nature avenges 
the neglect of her grand lessons, by 
bringing a second to enforce the 
utility of the first. Let but govern- 
ments anywhere establish their trum- 
pery and one-sided codes of nation- 
ality over and above her never-to-be- 
repealed statute of equivalent; let 
them refuse to pay to the people, in 
assistance and confidence, what they 
demand from them in taxation and 
allegiance, and in steps the retribu- 
tive principle of decay, to dissolve 
those improperly-amassed elements 
of power, and store them for new 
and just distribution. It is a mis- 
chievous error to think there are 
separate conditions for every sepa- 
rate being or transaction of life: 
there are, in fact, exceedingly few 
primary truths ; it is only by a pe- 
dantic and minute subdivision they 
impose upon us as of long array. 
Thus, the same rule which holds 
good with respect to the health of a 
plant applies to the entire animal 
species ; and what relates properly 
to one individual is of force with 
respect to the largest assemblage of 
men. Free circulation of vital 
power is necessary to all. Stop the 
appropriation of sap in the branches 
of a tree, and it begins to wither ; 
check the flow of blood through the 
veins of the human frame, and the 
result is death ; drain intelligence, 
and a consciousness of: responsi- 
bility, from the arteries of a vast 
social body, and behold the head 
gorged and apoplectic ; the robbed 
trunk becomes languid and diseased, 
bordering on rottenness ; at last but 


one of two alternatives remains— 
violent reaction or passive dissolu- 
tion. Further instances of this ever- 
continuous, though apparently ig- 
nored process, are easily procurable ; 
the student may look for them in 
books, the observer find them in 
convulsions of surrounding coun- 
tries, 

How the manifest duty of the 


- State to provide for the education of 


every child born in the dominion 
can be regarded as a_ debatable 
point, is to me a complete marvel, 
since the preparation of the mind, 
by the acquisition of facts relating 
to our worldly condition, alone makes 


the higher knowledge of man’s in- 


ward nature attainable. If there are 
any who question this, and imagine 
religion possible to the uneducated, 
I would beg of them to read Fors- 
ter’s essay on “‘ Popular Ignorance ;” 
his arguments are simply unanswer- 
able, and therefore leaves but one 
query open: “Is religion of con- 
sequence ?” If it be, and a deep-felt 
want of spiritual enlightenment is the 
chiefly-desirable distinction between 
the human and brute race; if the 
approval of conscience is rightly to 
be deemed the crowning glory of all 
achievement and endurance, how 
does it happen that the necessary 
foundation in secular training for the 
craving and comprehension of re- 
ligion has never been made, and 
that the governments which endow 
churches and priests, keeping ever a 
dragon’s guardianship over certain 
forms of belief, have been content 
to do all this for centuries and cen- 
turies nearly in vain ? 

After taking for granted that the 
attempt in the past to Christianise 
the lower classes before instructing 
them has been a terrible blunder, 
and would in the future be a flagrant 
pretence, it may be considered super- 


‘fluous to advance farther reasons for 


the urgent need of education. But 


“it must be remembered, there, are 
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‘people who, if they refrain from say- 


ing, yet think that religion is not 
necessary. It may, therefore, be 
well to meet these people.on their 
“own especial ground of opposition : 
' perhaps their bitterest and shallowest 
objection to general education is 
that it isa leveller of distinctions. 
Setting aside the apt inquiry- whether 
honours and indignities arejthe dis- 
‘pensation of justice or chance, it 
“may be asked, if an acquaintance 


‘with: self, and an insight into the ca- . 


“pacities of mind, donot rather hum- 
/ble, by raising a proportionate.ad- 
*muiration of every intellectual excel- 
lence, than lead to an .undue self- 
vexaltation? Can the “cultivated” 
‘really fear that fora field labourer to 
Tread and enjoy the volumes they de- 
‘light in lessen his opinion of 

them ? or is their jealous regard, after 
- all; for their riches, which they dread 
will’ fail im producing the dazzling 
effect on the now cowed rustic, when 
‘heshall discover that wealth, inde- 
“pendent of its application, bestows 
‘mo more merit on the lord than on 
“the wretchedest miser ? 

‘The greatest enemy to progress is 
‘mot, however, he who opposes it on 
vany such mean and definite basis. 
\Mere selfish prejudices may be 
~quietly overlooked, if not silenced ; 
-it is incredulity as to the benefit de- 
rivable from education which is the 
“worst obstruction. There are, I am 
satisfied, many well-intentioned per- 
sons who would gladly aid the pro- 
‘moters of education had they not 
“persuaded themselves, with a sin- 
cerity often terribly infectious, that 
increase of knowledge for the very 

poor signifies only increased discon- 
ait; While repudiating the doc- 
trine of doing evil that good might 
-come, they would permit the acknow- 
-ledged evil of ignorance to continue 
: because the promised good of know- 
‘ledge cannot be at once attained. 
"They forget that, if by a miracle every 
untaught man and woman could be 


given the intuitive capacity to read, 
a second miracle would still -be te- 
quired to forestall the work of réflec- 
tion and make the gift of immediate 
value. The laws of mental develop- 
ment are so far parallel with the phy- 
sical, that it would need a. process 
as slow and .Jaborious to inculcate 
thought and habits of self-reliance 
in.those who have been hitherto for- 
bidden to think or act for themselves, 


as it is to form hereditary habits, ‘or 


so-called instincts,.in-animals, were it 
_not for the very discontent which is 
so dreaded, as the result of enlarged 
information. If by simply imparting 
the ability.to read and write, ‘the 
.Sturing of stagnant passions canbe 
effected, the task, which at first sight 
‘would appear one for continued 
generations of teachers, becomes 
comparatively trifling. To man ‘the 
passions are as earthquakes, breaking 
through the crust of time and cus- 
tom, which it would require an equal 
period of time and an equal enforce- 
ment of custom to perform without 
.their.aid. True, indeed, is it that 
the morn of intelligence on the night 
of ignorance is painful, restless, and 
excitable ; the Author of nature has 
so ordered it, and it must be well. 
Though education may prove a mag- 
mifying medium, through which the 
labourer will behold his. now dimly 
felt wants enlarged and multiplied 
beyond bearing, yet only out of this 
galling comprehension of his own 
‘destitution can spring the percep- 
. tion how to better his fortunes, and 
energy commensurate to support’ his 
desperate resolves. Wants that are 
bearable cannot excite to exertion, 
.they must press into the sufferer with 
continued punctures to compel him 
action. 
‘mor emigration societies founded im 
'the fertile fancies of philanthropists, 
‘can impart to the outcast of either 
town or country the assistance which 
‘mental enlightenment will enable 
him to apply to himself. I have 
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thought sometimes, when full of sad 


reflection on the condition of the 
humbler working-classes, that it 


might do statesmen good to watch 


-the behaviour of a sensible carter 


‘when his team lies heaped on the 
high road, with a dead weight upon 
them. A man who did not know 
his business would try to help up the 
horses in the first place, but the man 
of experience knows better ; his ef- 
fort is directed toremove as quickly 


-as possible the burden which keeps 
“them down. Relieve them of that, 


give them free scope for exertion, 
and let the voice of encouragement 


‘apprize their stunned . senses that 


they are free, and the carter rests 
‘satisfied all that can be wisely done 
by way of assistance has been done. 

As for the suspicion that either 
the child of labourer or pauper 


would use his acquired intelligence 


‘against society at large, it is at once 


--too base and too baseless to merit 
attention. 


For one man to 
‘know that another is cleverer and 
more influential than himself is not 
to ‘make him murderously envious, 


and wherefore should the quality of 


poverty be supposed so to corrupt 
the heart, that the poor cannot be 
impressed with the advantages of 
higher situations in life, without. dan- 
ger'to the occupiers of those situa- 


- tions? To learn how much there is 


enjoyable in the world that they 
have never dreamed of, would be, I 
think, a further inducement to per- 


sistent labour and wise economy. It 
may be satisfactorily concluded that 


the born thief, who desires only to 
feed on the possessions of others, is 


‘a Startling exception to humanity. 
- To acquire is fully as delightful as to 
‘hold, and “ the glorious privilege of 


being independent” is as. ardently 


the’aspiration of ninety-nine out of. 


‘every hundred of the mixed popu- 
lace, as it was of the hapless Burns. 
Itis, perhaps, i in respect to this noble 


aspiration for independence, to which 


ignorance forms,such a fatal-.cheek, 
that the guilt of negligent .govern- 
ments is most strikingly displayed. 
By the absence of general knowledge 
and the petrifaction of self-reliange, 
choice-of employment is everywhere 
excluded. Fora boy to be born.of 
weaver, miner, or agricultural par- 
ents, is now supposed to irrevoeably 
fix the occupation of his manhood, 
no matter how incapable the ‘eall- 
ing” may be of returning a decent 
subsistence, and wholly irrespective 
of any unaccountable bent .which 
might have won competency ,and 
even fame for the poor victim, «but 
which becomes'a positive stumbligg- 
block in the particular rope-walk :he 
is doomed to.tread. It might be;as 
well sometimes if employers. ofall 
kinds would mercifully consider that 
the stupidity or carelessness | they 
complain of is perchance the un- 
quenchable fermentation of some 
perverted faculty, which must assert 
itself, more or less articulately, ifnot 
in songs of gladness, in muttered 
curses. 

If one cannot hear without regret 
of anything absolutely lost ‘to ‘the 
world—a stack of hay burnt, or a 
wheat-laden vessel sunk—what should 
be our sorrow at the incalculable 


waste of talent in England ,alome ? 


attended as it is in each case with 
irrepressible yearnings of the spirit 
for the denied opportunity—the 
wasted gift? The supposition of 
“‘ mute, inglorious Miltons ” is, any- 
thing but pleasingly pathetic to me 
—it is almost more painful, more truly 
pitiable, than the tales of horrerasso- 
ciated with the . buried alive. .Js it 
less a misfortune and a social crime 
of neglect to stifle the breath of the 
giftedsoul—tocondemn theuntaught, 
unsuspected genius to a life of. vain 
and frantic striving and an.obseure 
grave, than it is to entomb; aliving 
body to battle in darkness «with 
death ? Who that dare conceive’ the 
germ of pure insight, or deep .elo- 
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quence to dwell within him, would 
not choose at once the stifling of his 
human life rather than the slow, 
agonised extinction of his spirit’s 
vitality ? 

Education is the test by which 
every citizen has a right to be tried : 
if found to be of base metal, he will 
return to common uses, free at least 
from the tarnish of injustice ; if gold, 
the precious ore will be absorbed in 
the current coin of public thought, 
giving and gaining service. What a 
satire on governing powers does it 
seem that they so faithfully keep an 
eye on the standard of money, while 
for the most part utterly unconscious 
that a standard of education is even 
requisite, much less that it is for 
them to form and maintain it in its 
integrity ! 

If anywhere in England, such a 
thing may be looked for, it would 
be in the universities, the training- 
schools for ministers of the state 
ehurch ; but the system prevailing in 
them appears to an impartial spec- 
tator to have been built up by de- 
moniac agency for the confusion of 
the human species, instead of by 
Christians for the improvement of 
hearning and morals. It avails little 
in excuse of gross and confessed 
abuses, that they have, in some cases, 
branched out of ordinances excellent 
in design. Upon the subject of Fel- 
lowships, for instance, it may be said, 


and justly, that nothing more gener- © 


ous and wise could have been 
thought of than the original founda- 
tions. The very clause in the be- 
quests which have given rise to a 
leech-like clinging to college provi- 
sion, was but an additional proof of 
the benefactors’ foresight. Having 
decreed that a fellowship must be 
relinquished by marriage, the foun- 
ders seemed to have formed the no- 
tion that they had so arranged mat- 
ters that they must work well. In 
the majority of cases, the diligent 
scholar, after accumulating from the 


rich stores of books and leisure, the 
resources fitting him to earn a sub- 
sistence in the world, would, they 
concluded, of necessity, marry and go 
forth “ into the busy haunts of men ;” 
or if, once in acentury, a student, con- 
scientiously satisfied that, by abjur- 
ing domestic and social ties, he 
could pursue researches destined to 
make futurity his debtor, what a 
providential arrangement it would 
be, which permitted the incipient 
Newton, Priestley, or Faraday, to be 
free from the cares of self-provision, 
until success rewarded his great ef- 
forts, or death put an end to his pa- 
triotic toil! Then, too, the pension 
of the scholar was not more than 
sufficed for decent maintenance ; 
while now, by the wonderfully in- 
creased value of land, an endow- 
ment brings in, perhaps, ten times 
the amount it used to do, the whole 
being regarded as one fellowship 
just the same. It would seem abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to fall in 
with the intention of the good foun- 
ders, and to fit the vast resources of 
the universities to the requirements 
of the times, that a new and entirely 
re-modelled scheme for their rule be 
made. The question is not whether 
resident or non-resident fellows are 
amiable, intelligent, or even poor 
men ; it is whether the incomes they 
enjoy were not designed for the fur- 
therance of knowledge, and whether 


‘it would not be more for the bene- 


fit of the country generally that 
twenty-five of our most promising, 
indigent youth should successively 
have the advantages of £200 a-year 
for a term of five years, than that one 
man, however classical, learned, or 
personally estimable, should luxuri- 
ate on an annuity of £500 for halt 
a century. 

Perhaps some reader, prepared to 
be indignant at this point, stops 
himself to inquire how anyone can 
be so amazingly ignorant of the sa- 


cred rights of property as to suppose 
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one point of right above the nine 
points of law. But notwithstanding, 
I must distinctly plead guilty to a 
belief in the superiority of deliberate 
design over any legal construction of 
words which shall be opposed to 
that design, or but imperfectly ac- 
cord with it ; and I trust that I may 
see the day when the universities 
shall fulfil their destiny by becoming 
the grand armories for the equip- 
ment of youthful soldiers against 
every species of falsehood. At pre- 
sent, how much there is in them to 
deplore and amend must be allowed 
by all. The adoption of that miser- 
able scholastic crutch termed cram- 
ming ; the exaltation of the seige of 
Troy above all national downfalls 
and revolutions ; the torturing of dog 
latin into verse ‘‘ after the ancients,” 
have been, over and over again, sub- 
jects of condemnation, and nowhere 
more notably than in the works of 
Sydney Smith, from which I cannot 
refrain quoting a few sentences : “A 
young Englishman goes to school 
when he is six or seven years old, 
and remains in a course of education 
till he is twenty-three or four. In 
all this time his sole and exclusive 
occupation is learning Latin and 
Greek, unless he goes to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and then clas- 
sics occupy him entirely for about 
ten years, and divide him with mathe- 
matics four or five more. He has 
scarcely a notion there is any other 
kind of existence ; the great system 
of facts with which he is most per- 
fectly acquainted are the intrigues 
of the heathen gods. Now, this 
long course of classical learning we 
denominate a foundation, but it is a 
foundation so far above the ground, 
there is absolutely no room to put 
anything upon it. The prodigious 
honour in which Latin verses are 
held at public schools is surely the 
most absurd of all absurd distinc- 
tions, There. are few boys who have 
remained to the age of eighteen or 


nineteen at a public school, without 
making above ten thousand Latin 
verses ; and unless he should happen 
to be a very weak man indeed, he 
never makes another as long as he 
lives.” 
Having, on such excellent autho- 
rity, pointed out some of the out- 
rages on common sense which mark 
the intellectual discipline of the uni- 
versities, it may seem malicious to 
place the moral teaching on a level. 
And yet, independent of chapel rules, 
and the solicitous care of individual 
professors, the fact is in no degree 
altered, that the sympathies of the 
heart are contracted and perverted 
by the same classic influences which 
narrow the range of contemplation 
and inquiry. I pass over the obli- 
gation to avow belief in the thirty- 
nine articles, and the opening thus 
afforded for further compromise with 
truth, if they have not been previ- 
ously subscribed to by the con- 
science. I pass over the injustice 
to the excluded Dissenters, which 
every freshman must feel he is help- 
ing to perpetuate ; my charge in re- 
spect to the immoral tendency of 
university training, relates especially 
to the studies of such writers as 
“dear old Horace,” and witty Ju- 
venal, the sum of whose teaching is 
that men are gods, unaccountable 
and unimpeachable, and women 
incarnate devils. If these delightful 
authors have not previously been 
brought under the collegian’s notice 
at a public school, or by a private 
tutor, he will. perhaps be weak 
enough, at first, to wish he might 
remember his mother’s devotion, or 
a sister’s loving pride in him, with- 
out a sensation of choking shame or 
-scoffing incredulity. But Horace 
and Juvenal have such sure allies in 
youthful self-assertion and abhor. 
rence of obligation, that after a while 
it looks quite presumptuous for a 
mere undergraduate to believe in 
womanly goodness in defiance of 
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those ‘‘ fine old fellows,” who. were 
so well read in human nature, and, 
ofcourse, so judicious in the selec- 
tion of their female companions. It 
may be urged, that examples of liv- 
ing excellence must soon teach a 
young man to scout: the prurient 
satires of two thousand years ago ; 
and, though certainly, the iron 
grasp of even classic authors cannot 
always hold a man’s judgment sus- 
pended, still it may be asked, is it 
necessary every student should pass 
through this pernicious, and in some 
cases paralysing process, under the 
abused name of education? That 
much of this debasing and self-tor- 
turing distrust in womanly virtue is 
instilled into university men gener- 
ally, may be gathered from the writ- 
ings of the few; one catches a 
glimpse of the envenomed spirit in 
the ringing verses of Locksley Hall. 
To an unscholarly mind it is real- 
ly-marvellous that, while seeking to 
fire. ambition and strengthen perse- 
verance, the system of college train- 
ing should remove the incentives to 
effort which Nature herself has plant- 
edi in the heart. Without confi- 
dence in, and regard for his race, 
what mortal ever aspired to useful- 
ness or virtue? And to say that, 
having shaken, if not undermined, all 
trust in the merit of the opposite 
sex, ahy man can retain value for 
his own, is utterly ridiculous, since 
the charm of unfamiliarity, as well 
as the contrariety of natural gifts, 
ever makes woman an especial ob- 
ject of faith to him whose judgment 
has been left unwarped. What a 
vast arena of hatred and accusation 
the. world would become, if girls 
were brought up to suppose men the 
naonsters they, poor things, are them- 
selves: represented! No. chance 
could there be then for the merciful. 
intervention of the Universal Teach- 
ex, which decrees ‘- trust for trust,” 
and thus: permits: the. world. still-te: 
“*go-round,” as the.old.song:hasit,. 


though not so merrily as it is to be: 
hoped it will, when the maxim to. 
prove mankind i is substituted for: the 
present creed of distrust. 

The intimate connexion between 
high morality and intellectual im- 
provement can hardly be expected 
to be confessed and acted upon in 
ordinary schools when it is so far 
ignored in the clerical. Academies: 
and seminaries of all grades proceed 
upon one of two theories, the grand- 
est being, that learning is the end of 
learning, and the last pretending 
that the years of childhood, though. 
troublesomely capacious, are to be 
filled up somehow. 

Thus, at a grammar-school per- 
haps.accounted “first rate,” a boy, 
whom circumstances and inclination 
unite to point out as successor to a. 
draper or grocer, instead of adapting. 
his studies to the mastering of what 
is known as a plain English educa- 
tion, is professedly instructed in 


Latin, mathematics, and a. dozen” 


similar studies, while he knows no- 

thing of the construction of his. 
mother-tongue, is puzzled by a sum. 
in any of the compounds, and is as 

profoundly ignorant of the history of 
his own and surrounding nations, as 

the most famous savant is of the 

inhabitants of the planets. 


His sister, who, on the strength — 


of “‘papa’s” business being so ex- 
cellent, is sent to a tolerably ex- 
pensive boarding-school, of course. 
“takes lessons” in French, not for: 
the sake of gaining an acquaintance ; 
with French literature, nor that there. 
is the smallest probability. of her, 
being associated with French people, . 
nor yet because it assimilates with. 
the: bent of her mind, but, simply: 
that the imperfect recollection of a. 
few questions and answers from the. 
phrase-book is reckoned: an; accom-. 
and accomplishments are: 

“genteel,” In music-itissmuch, 
cha same: scarcely one, boy or. girl; 
out of. a.thousand possesses; musical; 
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ability, or even the degree of taste 
for the pursuit which can render‘it’. 
a lasting pleasure; yet. because’ a 
piano is supposed to be an ingre- 
dient of advanced civilisation, instead 
of being simply one of its signs, the 
money which would have purchased 
a good library, the treasure of a life- 
time, is frittered away in an instru- 
ment, lessons, and new pieces, the 
result being that the pupil is fitted 
with about the same complement of 
tunes as an ordinary barrel-organ, 
and runs.through them with a like 
dismal attempt at variety and finish. 

Ifthe grammar-school or seminary © 
be a grade lower, routine and dull- 
ness have it all their own way. In 
fact, the common methods of. in- 
struction fall in so admirably with 
the desire of dunces, one would think 
they were expressly made for their 
glorification. The pity is, that in- 
telligent children are by the miser- 
able prevailing system of classes, 
which are necessarily few in a small 
school, condemned to go over and 
over again tasks which, to them, are. 
as idle as the A BC, 

Painfully true as it is that teaching 
is an art, needing both an especial . 
adaptability and a scrupulous pre- 
paration, still there are certain prin- 
ciples, which, if. rigidly adhered to, 
mught raise the present mechanical 
tread-mill performance into -some- 
thing like genuine mental exercise. 
Dr. Arnold, that “heaven-born’”’ 
tutor, gives some highly: judicious’ 
hints on education in his letters ; in’ 
one’ is the invaluable advice’ to: 
teachers to. “break ground” for 
their pupils in various departments © 
of learning, so that they be not left 
in after-life to the difficulty of form- 
ing a beginning, when. their own 
feeble resolution is unaided from. 
without : in another he strongly ad- 
vocates the custom of a free.transla- 
tion from foreign works, as calculated’ 
to.give the translator a: ready’and 
choice: command of language. Asi 


to the method of learning’a language; ~ 


there’ can be no question that: it: 
should resemble as: nearly’ as 
sible: the’ manner in which a: child” 
gathers the meaning of words’; itis’ 
therefore a folly to demand that» 
English sentences be turned into» 
foreign until the pupil can translate’ 
readily. The system in. music and 
drawing is’to master the easy’before . 
proceeding: to the difficult: 
should it not’ be so in: languages‘? ' 
Why make a boy compose French, 
and that, too, grammatically, before’ 
he can comprehend the bare. sub-: 
stance of a French:book? or divert 
his mind from the recognition of? 
English equivalents to Latin words,; 
in order to set him forming Latin’ 
phrases which, as he never will be: 
called on to utter or write. them, 
engage his attention to very little pur- 
pose. Instead of acting upon- the: 
notion that to keep boys and girls: 
to their books is the signal achieve-: 
ment, it should be considered a: 
crime to restrain them from health-- 
ful play, unless to bestow: on them. 
permanent acquisitions, and awaken. 
their faculties in a higher degree 
than they could be awakened by: 
mutual intercourse. During the 
earlier years of school life it is 
rather desirable to form a_ predis- 
position to study than to compel: to 
study; and a child of ten; whose: 
chief delight is in reading, and whose 
inquisitiveness ‘extends to every sub= 
ject broached before it, is in-a-con- 
dition by far-more promising: than: 
the’ prodigy who can, atthe same’ 
age, repeat grammar-rules and spelf 
correctly; with all the appearance of 
holding: these exercises in- as: high 
esteem:as tales and poetry: 

What I’ am: disposed — to’ -faney 
would: be of wonderful efficacy: in 
awakening attention and discern- 
ment in older-pupils; would be, after 


giving out asubject for composition;, 


to havevall the: Papers ‘ead aloud in: 
the: classroom, the’ good: and’ bad! 
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- points in each being duly enlarged 
upon. For a preceptor to rest 
satisfied with giving marks of appro- 
bation—often for the minor excel- 
lences of orthography and neat writ- 
ing— without displaying the sources 
of weakness in the composition itself, 
is to do the pupil little good. 

Again, as the object of education 
is as much to elevate and refine as to 
impart information and decision. how 
delightful a practice would it be for 
one or two short pieces of the best 
poets, or a choice selection, to be 
read by different pupils each day, 
due regard being paid by the master 
present to emphasis, tone, &c. ! The 
discussion on the poem would be of 
incalculable benefit, if rightly guided 
by the presiding tutor or governess. 
It would not merely impress on the 
mind the especial charms of the 
poem under examination—it would 
be the magnet to kindred felicities 
of thought, long lost in forgetfulness ; 
it would quicken the power of as- 
sociation, loosen the fettered tongue 
by the fire of a kindred enthusiasm, 
and perhaps eventually impart the 
great lesson reiterated by all inspired 
minstrels, that true beauty and utility 
are one. 

There is not an emotion of which 
a child is capable, that might not be 
made use of to forward the teacher’s 
endeavour ; yet, strangely enough, 
for ages the gross passion of fear was 


alone appealed to ; and net till quite | 


recently has the insatiable curiosity 
and deep sense of beauty, which is 
a part of youth, been deemed worthy 
of enlisting on behalf of education. 
But though punishments are in a 
great measure abolished, there is 
very little disposition to replace 
them by rewards, which excite onl 

the best feelings of hope and grati- 
tude. By rewards, I mean not actual 
gifts, but more precious commenda- 
tions and privileges, which, judi- 
ciously bestowed, would invest the 
giver, in the eyes of his scholars, 


with as high a glory as pertains to 2 
king dispensing titles amongst his 
courtiers. For commendations to 
be truly valuable, they must be 
uttered in discernment, sympathy, 


and sincerity. and should perhaps be | 


more sparingly employed than the 
other species of reward, for which 
no more than a supply of the best 
books from a library is needed. To 
send a pupil continuously from task 
to task, is to risk making him dawdle 
over the execution of the first in 
order to escape the last. 
ciple of justice should be ever kept 
in sight in all dealings with the 
young ; and though it may be satis- 
factorily proved to a clever child 
that he ought to learn more than an 
naturally dull one, he can never be 
made to acquiesce in the propriety 
of taxing his comprehension and 
patience to their utmost limit. The 
promise should therefore be held 
out that after the perfect accom- 
plishment of given studies, his time: 
should be his own to spend in 
the perusal of any book from the 
master’s selected packet ; and whe- 
ther his choice fell on poetry, 
biography, or travels, his brain, im 
its eagerly receptive state, could 
not fail to derive at least as much 
solid benefit as delight. For thirty 
or forty common-place children to 
sit conning grammar while three or 
four lights of the school revelled in 
the bright pages of fancy or descrip- 
tion, might be provoking, but the 
provocation would be of the right. 
sort, and act as a spur to a like 
studiousness for the obtainment of a 
like result. The young are so prone 


to imitation, and, above all, so desir-- 


ous of enlarging their experience, 
that even those who seem to hate 
books would soon wish to participate 
in the pleasure of those who loved 
them. Picture the felicity of that. 
schoolmaster or mistress whose 
pupils should, as a rule, finish their 
lessons half-an hour before closing 
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time, in order to fill up the rescued 
half-hour by solitary reading. Such 
pupils would be pretty sure to come 
off brilliantly in the examinations, 
and might easily be induced, in aid 
of that never-forgotten object, to 
keep journals in which to record 
such facts, opinions, and thoughts as 
especially deserved to be preserved 
from the bulk of their readings. No 
matter how chaotic the journals 
might be in the beginning, the habit 
of attention and eventual reflection 
which it would give rise to, would be 
no less valuable to the’pupil in after- 
life than the acquired taste for read- 
ing—a taste that requires no lauding, 
since every one must confess it to be 
the easiest satisfied and the most en- 
during that blesses intellectual man. 

If. teachers would but consider it, 
their work is more holy, more mo- 
mentous, even than that of the 
preacher. In them rests the capacity 
to make or mar the whole after-life 
of their pupils, if, as is often the case, 
no home influence reacts upon the 
impressions formed by their guid- 
ance. Most sad is the spectacle of 
blind youth led by the self-blinded 
disciples of prejudice ; most sinful 
becomes the disinclination of instruc- 
tors to turn from inadaptable and 
narrow precepts to the dictates of 
good sense and experience. The 
importance given to the faculty of 
memory over comprehension, is per- 
haps attended by more deplorable 
results than any other point of the 
system, or no system, which binds 
teachers in iron fetters. If, for ex- 
ample, half-a-dozen pages of history 
be commanded to be repeated as a 
lesson or punishment, every word, as 
placed in the book must be given ; 
recollection of facts is nothing, rea- 
soning thereon is an impertinence 
compared to the remembrance and 
proper disposal of an unimportant 
adjective or preposition. I honestly 
believe it is owing to this stupid 
overcrowding of memory, in cases 


that so narrow a place in this mental 
store-chamber is left for the essentials 
of rules, definitions, and events, 
Except where memory is an indis- 
pensable ally, it should at all times 
be dismissed for reflection. Did 
instructors but direct their efforts to 
the strengthening of this invaluable 
faculty, they would be saved the 
labour, as well as the injustice, of 
bringing conclusions before the 
mind of the pupil. Facts should 
indeed be the pupil’s staple food, 
not inferences, those he should be 
left to form for himself by the laws 
of reason. Every one who knows the 
value of mental independence ought: 
to resent, on the part of defenceless 
children, the universal attempt to 
encumber them with the especial 
bias of their teachers. Let instruc- 
tors learn to respect the divine spark 
of individuality in the breasts of their 
young charges, and aim only to 
place before them circumstances and 
particulars out of which every intelli- 
gence may adduce results suitable to 
his own requirements, as every eye 
forms for itself distinct combina- 
tions of colour. 

From the Universities down to the 
ragged schools the perverse applica- 
tion of means totally ineffectual for 
the attainment of declared ends, is 
carried on with the same farcical 
solemnity. The future minister of 
the gospel is taught that the half of 
his spiritual charge are naturally so 
vile as to be perfectly irreclaimable ; 
the studies of the young aspirant for 
judicial honours teach him rather to 
evade moral obligation by subtlety 
of definition, than to conform human 
decrees to the spirit of the divine ; 
the trader is placed at the disadvan- 
tage of knowing nothing of the pro- 
ducts which he sells, or of the lan- 
guage of the people from whom he 
purchases ; whilethe manual labourer, 


to whom quickness of calculation 


and ingenuity of device are the sole 


where judgment is as much required, — 
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means of advancement, is.too often. 
removed from the parish school un-. 
able to write decently or.cast an ac- 


count, and absolutely: unacquainted . 


with any book except.““The Book.of 
Common Prayer.” 

Surely, if the opponents of “ se- 
cular” education were fully aware 
what. is the effect. of ecclesiasti 
cal interference in the schools for 
the poor, they would learn to re- 
gard their present prejudice with 
astonishment and remorse. No phy- 
sician, lawyer, or architect could have 
control over a school without giving 
a.marked preference to the studies 
bearing on his own calling, and this 
even against his will—so great is 
every man’s love of his profession ; 
how strong, then, must be the clergy- 
man’s desire to keep children princi- 
pally to text-seeking and psalm-sing- 
ing, as with him inclination, instead 
of being combatted by a sense of 
duty, receives impetus from the be- 
lief that he is clearly and profoundly 
in:the right. Clerical zeal is of all 
zeal the most dangerous to enlist in 
any undertaking ; unlike every other, 
it is neither liable to any check of 
judgment from within, norcan it be 
made to respect experience, precept, 
or opinion. Its fervour, derived 
from the conviction that the course 
in: pursuit is heaven-directed, dis- 
dains. to slacken at the interference 
of any human power, save law ; that, 
indeed, might confine its: efforts to 
its.proper sphere—the church, the 
sabbath-school, and eveningmeeting, 


and decree that the thirty hours a. 


week. passed in the day-school, shall 
be:honestly devoted ta knowledge. 
If it.were only the.loss of useful in- 
formation. which resulted from. the 
daily.repetition of collects, canticles 
and hymns, there would be sufficient . 
ground. .of objection to the introduc- 
tion. of religious. matter. during. or- 
dinary school hours:; but the loss.of. 
secular attainments:is:so far. from 


being compensated . for.by, religious. 


awakenment, that the forced. partici-- 


pation in religious rites, before: the. 
spirit can be received or understood, 
is almost an insuperable stumbling- 
block to genuine Christian faith; the 
pressing of dogmas on the unpre- 
pared minds of children, leading, as - 
it does, to a tenfold recoil in after- 
years. The seeds of belief can be 
imparted to the young but partially, 
and then only by the lips of one be- 
loved, who knows how to adapt the 
lesson to the child’s individual capa- 
city and disposition. If mothers.in 
the present generation are unfitted.. 
for this, their rightful task, it is worse. 
than useless todelegate it to teachers. . 
Criminal statistics have repeatedly ~ 
shown what follows from the crazy 
attempt to subvert the law.of cause. 
and effect.* Is religion a bundle of ar- 
ticles and forms of prayer, into which | 
the Promethean spirit can be breath- 
ed at will? Not so ; the vital source of ; 
religion is the heartfelt want of a-su- . 
perhuman guidance and protection ; 
call this first into existence, and. 
then you may embody it in a creed... 
' As the public are: still unenlight- 
ened as to the provisions of the pro- 
mised Government measure on edu- - 
cation, it isnot too late to remark 
upon the probable clauses of the Bill. . 
Compulsory attendance may be re-. 
garded as the basis of the scheme ;_ 
without that, all other provisions: 
would be futile, but within the word. 
compulsory is involved various de-. 
grees.of success, and even the pos: 
sibility of failure. After setting-out: 
with the avowal that the measure is: 
in-all sincerity to be forthe promo-: 
tion.of instruction, the principle: of! 
* Girls trained in workhouses, where: 
clerical teaching abounds, are driven as by! 
an overpowering fatality to:evil.. Of one: 
large workhouse, where there: was a-resi-.~ 
dent chaplain, and the prayers. and. hymn- 
singing were almost pe it wassaid | 
by a servant reared within its walls, that if: 
she stayed in her-situation she should be: 
the-only girl the-place had ever sent out,, 
who had not .‘‘ gone-wrong.””” 
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the-bill must be as faithfully keptin 
view as was the principle of religious: 
equality, in the Irish Church Bill. 
The times are not in favour of poli- 
tical conjuring, by which the appear- 
ance of a benefit to one: class. may: 
be,annulled by improper. concessions 
to; another; and if, as cannot be. 
doubted, the progress of village child- 
ren ‘would be retarded by their being 
called to take part in field-labour, 
neither the suggestion of devoting 
half-days, nor particular months, to 
weeding and potatoe - dropping, 
will be received with favour. If 
the farmers do not choose to employ. 
machinery, and encourage adult la- 
bourers to perform children’s work 
by extra payment, the country can- 
~~ stultify its resolution concerning 
ucation in order to reward their 
selfishness. To have an uninter- 
rupted course of instruction from six 
to fourteen years of age, seems little 
enough, when it is considered that 


only under the most conscientious: 


care, and with the gift of especial 
capacity, can the mind achieve more 
than moderate results in early youth. 
Indeed, before the age of fourteen, 
itis impossible to lay more than the, 
foundation of knowledge, as its in- 
trinsic worth is scarcely ever felt till, 


then; and all that the labourer’s off-. 


spring could hope for, from the ut- 
most; consideration of the State, 
would be to acquire the means. of 
self-improvement, should the desire. 
concur with leisure in after-life. 

Next in importance: to the: reli-. 
gious and compulsory points in the 
expected Government measure is the 
rating, which may be declared to 
appeal rather to the consideration of. 
the Chancellor of Exchequer than - 
that of the community at large. 
is,.however, intimately. linked with 
the:previous points, and should the: 
tate; be /ocad, will, I venture to pro-. 
phesy, prove the. tornado of: the. 
whole scheme. To think.of rating; 
the: inhabitants; of Bethnal. 


and similar purlieus, for. the means’. 


of their own. instruction, would be. 
to make education, a. positive griev- - 
ance; and the same in agricultural... 
districts—the over-ground labourers: 
cannot bear the burden, nor ought ' 
the farmers, and few.resident gentle- - 
men:to be taxed so inordinately 
to support the parish schools entirely). 
themselves.. The only just and safe. 
means for reimbursing the drain on. 
the consolidated fund, is to increase’, 
the income-tax, thereby laying 
charge equally on amassed property, 
and the fruits of commerce. A far-~ 
thing in a pound would realise a. 
quarter of a million, which, added to; 
the rich endowments already under: 
Government control, would no doubt. 
suffice to keep the entire. educa-- 
tional machinery in effective: order,., 
and be the means in the next gene-- 
ration of materially reducing the: 
poor-rates, that now press so heavily, 
on all householders. 

For the Government measure to. 
show a “masterly degree of com:. 
pleteness,” there are three more: 
particulars which demand. atten- 
tion: First, the advancement of. 
the scholar from school to school‘ 
must be as dependent on his.merit: 
as the promotion of subalterns in: 
armies of other countries. To use: 
Professor Huxley’s simile, the infants, 


school should represent the coarsesti 


brain-sieve, and the universities the; 
fmest ; the intermediate. ones. being: 
formed by the district and grammar- 
schools. To. promising; 
pupil to-aiplace of juvenile. instrucs, 
tion; though the- tutors: be: fully; 
capable. of giving him the:advanced, 
knowledge he is fitted for, isistill to: 
cut him off from the. inspiriting,. andi 
correcting influence: of. emulation,, 
and leave him, a trout amongst 
nows;, to. develop: the; trout's » ine 
solence and self-glorification. ‘ 
2nd. Thereis Manifest want; of; 
training-colleges. for. tutors;, as: they; 
can never properly prepare for thein 
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duties by any course of home read- 
ing. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure either our capabilities or 
ardour without comparing them with 
the capabilities and ardour of others 
bent on the same pursuit. This all 
artists and professional men know, 
and, in spite of alleged rivalries and 
dislikes, invariably seek the society 
of their kind, that they may appre- 
ciate more fully the dignity of their 
calling, and learn, by the glow of 
general enthusiasm, to regard even 
its difficulties as inviting. It is be- 
cause instruction still lacks a “ local 
habitation and name,” and is desti- 
tute of the support of a recognised 
fraternity, that it is taken up in a 
shame-faced, apologetic sort of way, 
as a mere means of getting a living, 
and as being in itself abjectly paltry 
and totally uninteresting. An insti. 
tution having no traditions tocherish, 
and no fixed creed, is exposed, like 
the members of a scattered nation, 
to injuries and indignities on every 
side. The imparters of education 
are feeble and foolish, in that they 
have proposed to work without 
settled principles of action, no two 
being of the same opinion as to what, 
or how they shall teach. Devoid of 
belief in themselves, they would de- 
mand confidence from the world; 
obeying no law, they would yet call 
themselves a power. Unless in- 
structors are given the privilege of 
forming friendshipsduring the period 
of their probation, and thus com- 
mencing a correspondence with one 
or two of their fellow-workers, they 
can have no means, during the whole 
course of their after-career, of alter- 
ing their errors of practice by the 
better rules employed elsewhere, or 
of communicating whatever new 
ideas may strike them applicable to 
their labours. They have, indeed, 
no encouragement to think about 
forming or adopting any theory, so 
long as: the only chance of spread- 
ing it is to turn pamphleteer, and 


sacrifice time and money, with the 
imminent risk of having to throw 
contentment afterwards into the 
scale when critics shall come 
to discuss their meek suggestions. 
Further, as insight into character is: 
highly essential to a judicious man- 
agement of children, and appoint- 
ment of their studies, a tutor en- 
ters on his task with very inefficient 
resources who has not had the op- 
portunity of noting disposition with 
the keen eye of maturity and pur- 
pose. Coming amongst a strange 
society at a training college, he 
would find plenty of material to ex- 
cite his curiosity and tax his obser- 
vation, while the continual acting 
and re-acting of new impressions on 
his own mind, would enable him to 
acquire something’ approaching a 
necessary self-acquaintance. 

3rd. Examinations by Government 
inspectors require greatly extending, 
so as to include every pupil above 
the age of thirteen, whether under 
public or private tuition, member of 
an aristocratic academy or humble 
parish school. It was the opinion of 
Dr. Arnold, and is doubtless of other 
eminent lovers of knowledge, that 
no application to books can be made 
effective without the aid of searching 
examination. Beholding education 
in its highest and fairest aspect, there 
is still so much that is tedious in it to 
both instructors and instructed, that 
they need haye every possible incen- 
tive to perseverance afforded them. 
Of course, a sense of duty forms the 
strongest as well as the purest ; but 
in beings “ prone to evil” it is apt to 
be temporarily lost sight of, and may 
be even long undiscovered ; whereas 
the expectation of an ordeal impossi- 
ble to escape is especially calculated 
to rouse the sluggards and dullards 
who are hardened against reproof and 
persuasion ; not the idlest and stu- 
pidest child alive could be indifferent 
to the praise or contempt of his com- 
peers, elicited by a series of public 
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successes or defeats. Although, most 
people will allow, no pupil should oc- 
cupy the time of an able inspector be- 
fore thirteen years of age, the know- 
ledge that the first local examination, 
coming after his attainment to that 
age, would summon him to the pub- 
lic hall, to prove either his advance- 
ment or his backwardness, would be 
a never-failing spur to exertion, from 
his first entrance on school-life in 
his seventh year, until the arrival of 
the momentous day. And having 
once tasted the sweets or bitterness 
of notoriety in his small world, he 
would be all the more eager to pre- 
pare well for next year’s trial, which, 
besides making further demands in 
respect to plain English, should 
render an acquaintance with some 
one branch of higher knowledge 
compulsory. For the poorer chil- 
dren, who, after the second examin- 
ation, must leave school for the 
farm, domestic service, or the manu- 
factory, the additional study, if not 
chosen for the furtherance of some 
mechanical pursuit, should properly 
be one likely to form a link between 
their harder lots and those of the 
rich. To instruct a boy in engineer- 
ing, whose work behind the plough 
is mapped out for him, would not 
only be “ridiculous,” but a cruel 
“excess.” Let him, as his disposi- 
tion tends, learn French or Latin, 
or apply himself to the engrossing 
Study of figures—anything, in short, 
which he can, in the course of a 
year’s application, go into suffi- 
ciently to obtain a real liking for, 
and which he may be reasonably 
expected to continue when he has 
ceased to be a scholar. 

With pupils of an advanced social 
scale,looking forward to years of 
Study after their humbler rivals of the 
examination-hall shall have betaken 
themselves to the labour of life, a 
somewhat different system would be 
mecessarily adopted, inasmuch as 
the 3 ts ” study, included in their 


second examination, ought to be 
the most plainly useful, i¢., the 
French language ; but having’ mias- 
tered that, in addition to the various 
parts of common training, it is time 
the pupil’s predilections and apti- 
tudes should begin to be consulted. 
For masters and inspectors to pur- 
sue their most advanced work with 
satisfaction, they must be content 
to sail with the stream of the pupil’s 
humour, and abjure the tyranny of 
forcing on him lessons wholly ob- 
noxious to his taste, thereby trebling 
the vexation he would encounter in 
a pursuit adapted to his mental 
constitution. What, again, can be 
more arbitrary and ridiculous than to 
thrust a pupil into a perfect labyrinth 
of languages, arts, and sciences, with 
the command that he shall bring 
away a fruitful branch from at least 
a third of the group, when, at most, 
he can only clutch at a few scatter- 
ed twigs of information, the chances 
being that these will soon wither 
to dust in his possession ! A number 
of studies may be nominally impo- 
sed, and even scrambled through, 
yet produce no other effect than 
distraction of the candidate’s mind 
during the process of preparation, 
and a false estimate of his exceeding 
prowess when the easy gauntlet has 
been run. Easy, I say, because, 
after all, humanity is stronger than 
pedantry, and in the same manner 
that unjust laws defeat themselves by 
enlisting the sympathies of the ad- 
ministrators, so will unconscionable 
demands in respect to education be 
continually evaded. No examiner, 
who did not arrogate to himself and 
his race superhuman faculties, could 
expect a tolerable insight into a 
heap of incongruous subjects; he 
will, therefore, be forced to be 
satisfied, as things stand, with a 
manifest “ smattering,” in "order to 
avoid driving boys to sea, and girls 
to suicide, 


But while I am fully persuaded that 
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“success. 


‘ordinary boys and girls would do 


better to’ peg away” at two'studies 
‘a-year rather than flit ~pretentiously 
Over a score, it would not do‘to /imit 


“the examination of all pupils to two 


subjects, as this would be virtually 
‘reducing genius to a level with me- 
diocrity. Where a pupil has the 
sublime daring to challenge interro- 
gation in many branches of learning, 


-he should have the fullest encourage- 


ment to do so, and receive a certifi- 
cate of merit for every separate 
The custom of amassing 
the results of various distinct exa- 
minations under one mark of ap- 
_proval, or condemnation of silence. 


1s fatal to enterprise, fatal even to 


‘the ‘pupil’s respect for his judges, 
whose verdict, to be beyond cavil, 


“should be as ‘discriminating as im- 
partial. 


In respect to the value of examin- 
ations as they have been hitherto 
conducted, there is, I know, a great 
variety of opinion ; but it is, doubt- 
less, to be ascribed less to a want 
of warmth in inspectors than a per- 
plexed floundering amidst half-bro- 
ken old systems and _ half-erected 
new ones, that they have failed to 
enlist universal sympathy in their 
labours. Gentlemen have started 
on their examining tours too tran- 
quilly free from views of their own, 
and too prone in their politeness to 
adopt the hints proffered by mas- 
ters. It would be well for them to 
be suspicious, egotistical, and carp- 
ing in the endeavour to substitute 
thoroughness for sham ; and instead 
of letting it be known before-hand 
what questions will be asked, or 
consenting to be supplied with 
chosen volumes from which to dic- 
tate or hear translations, resolve to 
keep their own counsel, select their 
own books, and bring confusion 
on coaches and the coached, by 
adhering to a principle of “ glorious 
uncertainty.” A triumphant “ pass,” 
obtained by a pupil who has been 


“aware, weeks before, precisely what 


will be required of him, seems very 
‘much triumphant pretence, 
and can bestow no real honour on 
the recipient or ‘his tutor. Here, 
again, it is not dates and neat 
writing that are required, but the 
assurance of comprehension and 


“thought ; and how can an inspector 


discover the presence or absence of 
either, unless by the putting of un- 
questions and tasks’? 

ile upon this subject, I-cannot 


help expressing a hope that ‘more. 


attention ‘will be paid to the system 
of public examinations, with the ob- 
ject of carrying the principle to the 
utmost ‘extent of usefulness. Why 
should not those gentlemen appoint- 


‘ed by Government to grant certifi- 


cates of merit to deserving scholars 


be permitted to bestow certificates 
‘of proficiency on adults, in any sin- 


gle art, science, or language, he or 
she may desire to be tested in? ‘At 
present nothing similar to the 
diploma of the surgeon is to be 
obtained by the multitudes of ‘men 
and woman earning their livelihood 
by their brains. A good linguist, 
wishing to obtain work as a transla- 
tor of books, or a situation as inter- 
preter, is obliged to trast in the 
beginning of his career to people’s 
faith, or mere luck ; he is placed in 
the anomalous position of having'to 
win credentials of merit from a first 
employer, before he can prove him- 
self worthy of employment; it ‘is 
the same also with a young man 
desirous of becoming a foreign cor- 
respondent ; an artist seeking an en- 
gagement as drawing-master, ora 
young lady setting up as music 
teacher. Now, if each of these most 
useful citizens could by the payment 
of a certain fee come before a ‘quar- 
ter-session of assembled judges of 
learning, and, by proving themselves 
qualified in their separate arts, ob- 
tain a written evidence of profi- 
ciency, a wonderful aid would’ be 
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given them in their struggle with 
the world, and a general feeling of 
confidence diffused amongst »em- 
ployers of talent. Theres nothing 
startling in the idea; it would be 
only widening the advantages now 
monopolised by a few professions to 
the general requirements ofintellect 
and commerce. It may be:objected 
that some persons would come up for 
examination not meaning to earntheir 
living by aid of the coveted certificate. 
What, then? suppose some country- 
gentleman, enamoured of Greek or 


mathematics, should be ambitious of — 


proving himself master of his favour- 
ite study, is there anything so appal- 
ling in perfection that it should be 
counted a sin for anyone to aim .at 
it without the further aim of bread 
winning? For a long time, how- 
ever, there would be little danger of 
an over-flocking to the temple of 
award ; we are, undoubtedly, a steady 
people, so fearful of all that is “‘re- 
volutionary,” that we prefer stand- 
ing still to essaying the mildest caper, 
and never by any chance exceed a 
funereal pace in our “march of mind.” 


Funereal, in truth! How many 
who have contributed their heart’s 
best efforts, that the light of inquiry 
and knowledge should not sink low 
for want of replenishing, will have 
ended their sacrifice before the taper 
gleam tan expand to shed its influ- 


ence abroad on all men? Yet for 


them there is higher payment than 
the immediate! To look forward 
to the reward of our endeavours 
may be pleasant, but to bequeath the 
wages of ittoourdescendantsisnoble. 
The fount of selfish zeal is ever shal- 
low ; if we'toil only for ourselves we 
are liable to the imterruption which 


asks, Does my work really please 


me? Is it conformable to my genu- 
ine desire$ as they are to-day? Will 
my ‘plans . satisfy me to-morrow? 
But once peer beyond our own 
shifting fancies we see clearly ; the 
shortcomings of the project no 
longer disgust ; vain doubts of suc- 
cess no longer sadden ; our energies 
only become indomitable when the 
passions are discarded, and hope 
and fear are exchanged for patience 
and faith. E. 
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POUR PASSER LE TEMPS. 


“Just pour passe? le temps,” was what Reginald said, 
With a curl of his lip and a toss of his head ; - 
“It’s most awfully slow, and I'll leave it to you 
If there’s anything better a fellow can do, 
Than to try and establish with Adelaide Home 
Just a Zittle flirtation, pour passer le temps ?” 


“¢ And then she’s my cousin, and lively you know ; 

And, by Jove! she’d feel flattered with me for a beau ; 

And altho’ I don’t mean it, she’ll think all the same, 

‘That the matter might end in her changing her name.” 
Thus young Leslie determined to try with Miss Home 
Just a little flirtation pour passer le temps ?” 


*?Tis cruel? ah, well, trust my conscience for that : 
I’m sure she'll survive it, I'll bet you the hat, a 
That you won on the Derby, she'll breathe but few sighs 
Because I’m not caught by her beautiful eyes. 

So I'll risk the effect on Miss Adelaide H om, 

Of a “ttle flirtation pour passer le temps !” 


Well, they sang, practised archery, croquet, and tried 

‘To sketch all the ruins to which they could ride ; 

And in flirting young Reginald did all he knew, 

‘To behave with Miss Home just as young lovers do; 
But whene’er he was quizzed about Adelaide Home 
His reply was ’tis only pour passer le temps. 


But billiards and boating w// have a result, 

The effects of the sketching and croquet were felt ; 

And Reginald found, to his boundless surprise, 

He’d been captured at last by a pair of bright eyes ; 
For while he’d been flirting with Adelaide Home, 
Little Cupid transfixed him Jour passer le temps. 


And a neat little foot on a croquet-ball blue, 

Had assisted to drive Cupid’s arrow well through ; 

Thus Reginald Leslie discovered full soon, 

What is meant but for moonshine may end ’neath the moon. 
On the terrace one night we found him with Miss Home, 
Coolly popping the question Jour passer le temps. 


‘Then to bachelors this little tale says, beware, 
What begins but in fun ends in Hanover Square ; 
And Adelaide Leslie now thinks it good fun, 
That sharp ones at last are so easily won. 
She was married last week, and is gone off to Rome, 


On her honeymoon journey four passer le temps. 


MY CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 
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CHAPTER I, 
MR. WAINRIGHT AND HIS OFFICE. 


GOME few years ago I was con- 
ducting clerk to a London soli- 
citor in extensive practice, who had 
a pretty suburban residence, in the 
neighbourhood of Fulham, to which 
he repaired at 5 o’clock each even- 
ing, to leave it at 9 o’clock on fol- 
lowing morning. This gentleman, 
by name Wainright, was about the 
most conscientious attorney I have 
yet been associated with ; and never, 
during the whole course of a long 
professional career, exacted one far- 
thing from a client, or an “ opposite 
party,” beyond that to which he was 
entitled ; but, on the contrary, deter- 
minedly set his face against those, 
in many instances fictitious charges 
of three and fourpence and six an 


eightpence, which swell so enor- | 


mously a bill of costs, but which are 
usually swept away by the “ master” 
upon a close and rigid taxation. In 
a word, he kept his books and ac- 
counts as any honest man would keep 
them ; and I wish from my heart that 
the profession generally would do the 
same. 

Mr. Wainright, paradoxical as it 
may appear, invariably discouraged 
litigation whenever any friendly ad- 
justment of a case or a quarrel, was 
at all practicable, and he was accus- 
tomed to say to parties seeking his 
assistance in legal matters, “for 
God s sake, settle the affair amongst 
ogee if you can, and avoid 

w and lawyers as you would avoid 
the devil himself.” Litigants, how 
ever, will be litigants, to the end of- 


the chapter; and notwithstanding 
Mr. Wainright’s advice, people in- 
sisted on being his clients, his 
honesty of purpose doubtless creat- 
ing confidence as to the result, 

Mr. Wainright employed three 


‘clerks permanently—the cost and 


court clerk, a very nice old gentle- 
man of sixty, who had seen better 
days ; the conducting clerk, of whom 
it does not behove me to say much ; 
and a youth of seventeen, who did 
the scrivenery of the office, copied 
the letters, and served notices and 
other legal documents. We were a 
very united trio ; and as we all pulled 
together instead of in different ways, 
the work was done expeditiously and 
well, My salary was £3 a-week ; 
and as it was punctually paid, I had 
enough for all my reasonable wants, 
and to spare. . 

Mr. Wainright, when I first made 
his acquaintance, was advanced in 
years and a childless widower; but 
I had not been above six or eight 
months with him when he marnied 
again. And this time a Jady—for 
on the word of an honest conducting 
clerk, if she was sixteen he was 
sixty. Of course this pretty little 
toy was the old man’s idol; and I 
verily believe that from the hour he 
met her, up to the occurrences which 
I shall presently detail, he shut out 
God from his heart, in order that he 
might give her his undivided love. 
ju that were so, his punishment was 
ust. 

My employer went to France with 
his young wife, to pass the honey- 
moon, and then they travelled into 
Italy and Germany, and I don’t know 
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where else, and saw a great many 
fine sights, and spent a great deal of 
hardly-earned money I daresay, and 
returned at the end of two or three 
months, the one radiant with youth, 
the other radiant with happiness. 
They brought with them a second 
cousin of Mr. Wainright, a Mr. Ar- 
thur Sefton, whom they had met with 
in some out-of-the-way place upon 
the Continent, where he had been 
forced to retire for the purpose of 


evading his creditors; and Mr. Wain- 


right being a kind-hearted old man, 
and not wishing to see a connexion, 
however distant, an outlaw, gener- 
ously undertook to settle with those 
creditors, or at all events effect such 
an arrangement as would render his 
return to England a matter of com- 
parative safety. Mr. Sefton was about 
six-and-thirty when I first saw him, 
and for fifteen of those years he ap- 
ears to have fairly divided himself 
een Whitecross-street prison and 

the Albany. In other words, he 
usually visited the wards of White- 


_ Cross-street prison, during the sum- 


mer and autumn months; and 
emerged from them, by composition 
or otherwise, about the first of De- 
cember, to renew the follies and 
dissipations of London life. He had 
never, I believe, been brought up to 
any profession, but was a greatscho- 
lar, and, as the phrase goes, an ac- 
complished gentleman. Mr. Wain- 
right introduced him to me on the 
day of his arrival, and told me that 
he was to do the correspondence of 
the office, and make himself useful 
wherever he could ; and Mr. S. gave 
me a vigorous shake of the hand and 
said that I was a “ brick.” 

He was an off-hand, careless, devil- 
may-care sort of fellow, this Mr. Sef- 
ton, with very fine brown eyes and 
very dark curling hair; he had a 
handsome figure, but from the worth- 
less inactive life he had been leading, 
it was becoming slightly corpulent. 
His face, too, was sallow and un- 


healthy-looking, and altogether it 
was pretty evident that dissipation 
had been fast doing its work. I 
think he tried to do his best in his 
new position, and laboured with a 
praiseworthy perseverance to gain 
some knowledge of the law and its 
details; he used to sit for hours 
patiently watching Mr. Baker draw- 
ing his costs, or Mr. Gray (my name 
is Gray) preparing schedules and 
rentals, drafting petitions, pleadings, 
and other matters necessary for the 
carrying on of suits ; but I cannot say 
that he made much progress, or that 
the efforts of his giant mind pro- 
duced in such instances any very 
marked results. I have often seen 
him tearing away manfully for hours 
together, copying Mr. Baker’s draft 
costs, until his fingers must have 
been stiff, and his eyes pained with 
the exertion, and then rising with 
a weary sigh when they were finished, 
pace the room with a perplexed and 
troubled air. We all tried to en- 
courage him and give him heart ; but 
it wouldn’t do, as the more he stu- 
died law, the less he seemed to know 
about it. There was one thing, how- 
ever, to be observed, which was very 
gratifying, and that was, that he ap- 
peared to have grown tired of his 
former vicious courses, and to be 
making every effort in his power to 
shake off his old friends and his old 
habits, and certainly to a great ex- 
tent he succeeded. But e was 
another gratifying change also ; he 
attended public worship regularly 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wainright, read 
the Scripture and works of a reli- 
gious and devotional character, be- 
came a contributor to one or two 
popular charities, collected rather 
considerable sums for the Humdrum- 
derry Missions, seconded resolutions 
at missionary meetings; and gra- 
dually an air of thoughtful gravi 

settled itself upon his fime and 
strongly-marked face. He usually 
walked or drove home with Mr. 
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Wainright, whom he always treated 
with a tender respect, and I have 
reason to know that his evenings 
were for the most part spent in that 
gentleman’s company. And so 
things went on, and nobody in the 
establishment could with reason say 
a word against Mr. Arthur Sefton. 

Mr. Sefton might have been a 
twelve-month in Mr. Wainright’s 
Office when I married Eleanor Fra- 
ser, an orphan and a visiting 
governess in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood in which I resided. I 
had long been struck and interested 
with her pretty, patient face; and 
an accidental circumstance—that of 
saving her from a rabid dog—having 
procured me an introduction, I, 
after a suitable interval, laid the 
state of my heart before her, and 
pleaded my suit with such sincerity 
of purpose that she consented to 
place her happiness in my hands— 
and before God and man, I have 
faithfully discharged the trust. 

It would ill become me to say 
much about my wife in these pages, 
seeing that I can hardly be con- 
sidered an impartial authority; but 
I, nevertheless, feel coustrained to 
state—and I do so with all the ear- 
nestness of which [ am capable— 
that a gentler, prettier, and modest- 
er little creature you would not have 
found from Whitechapel to Pimlico. 
What she subsequently became, you 
have got to learn. 

And here I am reminded that 
the space in _this journal, at my 
disposal, is extremely limited ; and 
without further circumlocution, I 
must approach the subject-matter of 
my story. 

‘Briefly, then, I became greatly 
attached to Mr. Arthur Sefton, and 
tried, by every means in my power, 
to be of service to him. During 
our private walks into the country 
on Sabbath evenings, he told me 
much of his past life, and the bitter 
experience which a few short years 


_mire.” 


had brought him. He spoke of 
himself as sunken, degraded, all but 


lost, when Mr. Wainright met with 
him at Trieste, and plucked him as 
“‘a brand from the burning.” “To 
God,” said Mr. Sefton, with uplifted 
eyes, “‘ be all the praise !” 

And, yet, there were moments 
when I felt that however much his. 
moral feeling had been altered and 
improved, no vital change had taken 
place in his heart, and that he was 
still in his sins—moments when he 
would become boisterous in his 
gaiety, and talk of old—and as I 
hoped forgotten — scenes with a 
kindling eye, and an_ enthusiast’s, 
tongue—scenes in which he had 
been so prominent and shameless 
an actor ; and at such times I feared 
the “dog was about to return to his’ 
vomit,” and the “sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the 
But, then, opposed to all 
this was the Aopeful sign. He was 
daily and hourly under the hallow- 
ing influence of Mr. Wainright’s con- 
sistent walk and blameless life, and” 
was, I did not doubt, the subject 
of his prayers and tears. The poor — 
old man regarded him as a son, 
and with all the confidence of a_ 
father, begged of him to look upon 
his baby-wife as a mother. I wish 
to the good God he had not done _ 
that 


CHAPTER IL. 


HOW JI AM PRESENTED WITH A 
CHRISTMAS GOOSE, AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED THE GIFT. 


Mr. SEFTON, after a little, seemed to ° 


divide himself of an evening be- 


tween Mr. Wainright’s house and 
my own. His way from Sloane 
Street to Fulham lay past my gate ; 
and invariably about nine o'clock 
he raised the latch, and walked up. — 
our little gravelled walk, My wife, 
who at the commencement of his. 
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visits, met him with a joyous wel- 
come, after a time began to look 
confused and embarrassed in his 
presence, and more than once I had 
seen her rise with a sigh—such a 
sigh as Ae used to give when copy- 
ing old Baker’s costs—and retire in 
a dreamy, thoughtful sort of way to 
her room. This frequently recur- 
ring, and extending over many 
months, made me fretful, uneasy, 
almost jealous ; and at length a set- 
tled gloomy determination took 
possession of my mind that I would 
watch them, and if half my sus- 
picions were but realised, that 
then——Ah! time enough to think 
of that. 

The more I watched them, the 
more I observed, or fancied I ob- 
served, a feeling of growing interest 
towards Arthur Sefton on the part 
of my wife, and a growing feeling 
of estrangement towards myself. l- 
ready I felt I was half dishonoured ; 
and with a miser’s jealousy I trea- 
sured up each word and look that 
passed between them for the day of 
reckoning. But I was careful and 
cautious, and no human being 
could suppose that the smiling face 
with which I met Eleanor Gray was 
but a mask under which I hid my 
dark design, or that the Judas kiss 
which she received from my lips 
was not as pure as the new-born 
babe’s. My plans were as cunning] 
laid as if the arch-fiend himself had, 
with some little extraneous assist- 
ance, matured them in the “ bot- 
tomless pit.” 

One morning (I remember it well, 
and. it will live in my memory when 
all things else are forgotten) I left 
my home, as usual, for my office in 
Chancery Lane. My wife was even 
colder than usual, and parted from 
me in a reserved, and even distant, 
manner. I comforted myself, how- 
ever, with the assurance that the day 
of vengeance was at hand; and so 
ogged merrily on the miry road to- 


wards the City. My resolve was 
this :—I would remain from home 
till a late hour that night, return 
without warning of any kind, and, 
then, if I found Aim there——Why, 
then would be one Christmas 
- hag less within the walls of Lon- 
on. 

My good, old employer, Mr. Wain- 
right, was in his office when I entered, 
and he met me with a cheerful smile. 
“‘ Gray,” said he, “ to-morrow will be 
Christmas day, and my wife has 
sent you a Christmas goose—look 
at it? he raised the lid of a basket 
beside him as he spoke, and shewed 
me a fine, white, well-fed bird, 
plucked, drawn, and ready for the 
spit. 

; stammered out my thanks to 
Mr. Wainright, for the gift, but I 
feared at the moment that there was 
something ominous in it. No mat- 
ter, a few hours would now decide 


Punctually at half-past five I left 
the office, with my basket under my 
arm, and entered the dingiest and 
most unfrequented public-house I 
could find in the neighbourhood of 
Whitefriars, determined to wait with 
patience till an advanced hour. I 
walked into the bar-parlour, which 
apparently had not been used for 
months, and placing my basket upon 
the table, called for some ale. The 
low temperature of the room together 
with the bad ventilation and foul 
smells caused me almost to faint be- 
fore I had taken my seat ; and to get 
rid of the feeling, I sent away the 
ale, and ordered some brandy, and, 
experiencing relief, I ordered more. 
Then came a third demand, and per- 
haps a fourth, so that in a very little 
time the sense of faintness had given 
way to a very marked, and rather 
boisterous sense of drunkenness. I 
laid my head upon the dirty table 


and slept a little, and when I awoke . 
I called for afresh supply of brandy, _ 


which I drank as if it had been so 
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much water. Now I was 
anything, so staggering to my feet, 

hailed a cab, which happened to be 
passing, jumped into it, and desired 
to be driven home. The clock struck 
ten as I pushed open the garden-gate, 
‘and with a careful, steady step I ap- 
proached the house. It was all in 
darkness, not the faintest glimmer of 
a light could be detected. With a 
smile I inserted my latch-key in its 
place, and opened the door. I paused 
on the threshold, but no human 
sound met my ear, not even the 


“wail of my little babe, scarce three 


months old. I struck a light, for I 
was calmness itself, and walked slow- 
ly and noiselessly up the stairs, I 
could not hear my own footfall, as, 
with a clear perception of what I 
was about, I went from room to 
room. They were empty—wife, child, 
servant—all gone. I strode to the 
bed’ and looked upon the pillow 
where my wife’s head had so often 
lain, and then sinking upon my 
knees, I swore a terrible oath that 


‘from that hour I consecrated myself 


to the fearful task of vengeance. 
Henceforwerd, there was to be no 
pause, no cessation, no halting, no 
swerving in purpose, until I had ac- 
complished the one great object of 
my life—and that was, to ill them 
both. My work I felt was to be 
ministerial, and it was with a sort of 
awe approaching almost to a reli- 
gious feeling that I devoted myself 
to it. But where should I find them ? 
‘was it in the purlieus of London, in 
the dark depths of which they might 
hide themselves for ever: from the 
face of day? in the peaceful country, 
where the yellow fields had already 
furnished to the reaper its golden 
‘store? or on the broad waves of the 
Atlantic, bearing them, perhaps, to 
life and liberty? It mattered not! 
found they should be, and soon, and 
then the first act in the bloody drama 
would be complete. I stood for 
a moment, deliberating as how I 


should proceed, and as I raised the 
candle above my head the better to 
pierce the darkness by which I was 
surrounded, my eye rested on an 
open letter upon the table. I took 
it up, and slowly and mechanically 
read it through. It was from my 
wife, and as it contained but three 
lines, I give it :— I leave you, never 
to return, and I take my child with 
me; your friend, to whom you sold 
me, has robbed me of all a woman 
holds dear, and where he now goes 
I must follow. ‘Till death he must 
be everything to me in life.’””—This 
was all, I folded the note and put 
it carefully away, and then walking 
as noiselessly down the stairs as I 
had ascended them, extinguished the 
candle, opened the door, and closing 
it cautiously behind me, passed out 
into the silence and darkness of the 
night. 

will track them out—I will 
find them, though it be the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and then I will 
slay them, it may be in each other's 
arms,” I muttered. And then sinking 
once more upon my knees, and rais- 
ing my hands and eyes to Heaven, 
exclaimed: “To this settled deter- 
mination of my soul do I now devote 
myself, O God !” ae 

I slept at a coffee-house that night, 
and next morning commenced my 
search. Of course it was unsuccess- 
ful ; but I resumed it the next day, 
and continued it the next and the 
next ; and so a whole week passed 
without my discovering the slightest 
clue to their hiding-place. Weeks 
at length gave place to months ; but 
the search, close, cautious, and un- 
tiring was kept up. I would find 
them—I would slay them ; and then 
perhaps I would slay myse/f. One 
day I sauntered into a public-house, 
and took up the morning paper; I 
read column after column in a half- 
dreamy, objectless sort of way until 
I had exhausted all the news, and 
then I turned to the advertisements, 
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In the space devoted to shipping 


announcements I met the following: - 


“To sail from Liverpool for New 
York, on the 24th instant, the splen- 
did clipper ship, ‘Dreadnought,’ 
‘Captain Fowler.” I read no more ; 
the finger of fate pointed to Liver- 
pool as the place where I should find 
‘them, and the deck of the “ Dread- 
nought,” as the place where I should 
‘slay them. 

I started for Liverpool that night ; 
it was the 23rd—so that ifI failed to 
reach it next morning, they would, 
in all probability, escape me. On 
‘my way down from London I was 
almost mad—the thought that a 
break-down, or a collision, might 
defeat my project, goaded me to 
fury ; and in the silence of the car- 
riage in which I was seated, I gnash- 
ed my teeth, tore my hair, and in 
my wildest paroxysm, cursed God, 
myself, and the whole human race. 
But Liverpool was reached with 
safety and punctuality, and I stepped 
‘upon the platform of Lime Street 
with feelings I am totally unable to 
to describe. The goal was reached 
—the object was attained—and in 
amy heart I was blasphemous enough 
to thank God for it. .My purpose 
-was stern, cruel, relentless, 
and / thanked God that I was about 
to fuifil it. 

My first inquiry was for the 
“ Dreadnought,” and I heard that it 
lay a little down the river, but that 
a small boat would take intending 
passengers to it from the landing- 
‘Stage in half-an-hour. I jumped into 
the first cab I could find, and urged 
the man to drive with all speed to 
the landing-stage. The poor fellow 
did his best, but his vehicle coming 
into collision with a coal-dray in 
Dale Street, it was almost smashed 
tto pieces, and the horse—a very 
spirited animal—killed upon the 
spot. Extricating myself from the 
debris, 1 dashed madly in the direc- 
tion of another cab, bounded into it, 


and by threats, expostulations, and 
promises, induced the driver to start 
at a break-neck pace. On, on, with 
the speed of the whirlwind, the man 
alternately lashing and enc i 
his beast, whilst I, with my head and 
shoulders thrust from the window, 
was shrieking, cursing, and in turn 
imploring! Speed, speed, and the 
price of forty horses would be his! 

Just as we pulled up at the land- 
ing-stage, the boat was putting off 
for the “ Dreadnought.” I shouted to 
the men to stay their hands, and 
held up money as a bribe ; but th 
only laughed at me, and shoved oft 
With a yell, which I can well ima- 
gine resembled the yell of the lost, 
I pushed aside the thronging by- 
standers, and with my desperate pur- 
pose and dark resolve, jumped 
down into the boat. There wasa 
crash and a scream as I lighted upon 
my feet, and I felt every plank and 
timber in the little wherry vibrate 
and tremble when I touched the 
bottom. The men would have 
thrown me overboard like a second 
Jonah, but there was murder in my 
thoughts, and seizing a huge spear- 
pointed pole, I lifted it high above 
my head, and dared them to come 
on. Something in my eye, I sup- 
pose, caused them to pause, and 
after a moment’s reflection and con- 
ference, they quietly seated them- 
selves at their oars, and rowed us 
towards the ship. Ah! I saw the 
vessel as we drifted with the tide— 
a fine barque, with its yards nicely 
trimmed, its canvas set, its pennons 
flapping in the morning breeze, and 
its white deck so soon to be stained 
with blood. 

When the boat got under the bows 
of the “ Dreadnought,” there was a 
scramble amongst the intending emi- 
grants to get on board, and some 
delay was experienced in lowering a 
ladder, and rendering it available 
for any useful purposes. I, how- 
ever, did not wait for this, but in my 
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hot haste, and tiger thirst for blood, 
I laid hold on a warp which hung 
from the ship's side, and climbim 

up, monkey fashion, gained the deck 
before a human soul had left the 
boat. All in the vessel thought me 
mad, and my gleaming eyes and 
glittering blade flor I had drawn a 
short, lance-like knife from my vest), 
caused crew as well as passengers to 
disperse in confusion to the yards, 
the shrouds, and the very hold itself. 
I dashed with the speed of a blood- 
hound down into the cabin, and 
though I saw pallid, awe-stricken 
faces there, I could see no Arthur 
Sefton, and no Eleanor Gray. Cabin 
after cabin was explored, but with 
a like result. The steerage came 
next, and still they were not there. 
Suddenly a thought struck me: I 
would try the poop. On to the poop 
then ; and there, seated on a coil of 
_ rope, and with my innocent babe be- 
tween them, were the guilty pair for 
whose death I but lived. They both 
started to their feet as I approached, 
white with mortal fear ; but with an 
exultant bound, and a. cry that 
drowned all other sounds, I raised 
my knife, and the unit Arthur Sef- 
ton was blotted for ever from out 
the sum of existence. Yes, the deed 
was done, well, and truly, and sure- 
ly; and ‘the wronged husband was 
at length avenged. Blood was on 
my hands, my wrists, my arms, my 
face; and blood, too, was on my 
soul, But what of that? In the 
sight of heaven and man, I believed 
that I had done a great and good 
act, and that I had offered up upon 
the altar, it may be of my own pas- 
sions, a just and acceptable sacrifice 
to Almighty God. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW I ATE MY CHRISTMAS GOOSE, 


Tue rest may be shortly told. I 
was borne from the still breathing 


before I could offer up another 
victim, and hurried back in the same 
little boat to a prison. In due time, 
an inquest was held upon the re- 
mains of what they called the mur- 
dered man, and by a coroner’s war- 
rant, I was committed to take my 
trial at the next assizes. How long 
I remained in prison I do not know, 
for I took no note of time ; but what- 
ever the period may have been, 


was sufficiently long for me'to Jéarmy 


that my wife was dead, and that the 
child was in charge of the authorities. 
And then a new light broke in upon 
me. Inthe hurried note she address- 
ed to me on the night of her flight, 
she called it “my child,” not our 
child. God! if that child was Ar- 
thur Sefton’s—Azs child and hers, 
It must be so—J/ will hill it likewise. 

I was tried by a patient judge and 
considerate jury ; but of course I was 
convicted and condemned. I never 
thought of living, and the recom- 
mendation of the jury to mercy, I 
utterly di ed. Could I but 
kill that child, I should die like a 
Christian and a man. 

The “ Ordinary” of the prison— 
a tried and faithful man, I have no 
doubt—visited me constantly ; and 
my seeming penitence and mock 
contrition so worked upon his feel- 
ings, that I extorted a promise from 
him that, if possible, he would in- 
duce the governor to permit me to 
see the child on the morning fixed 
for my execution. He was as good 
as his word ; and at seven o'clock, 
A.M., and just as I was about to be 
pinioned, an official entered, carry- 
ing the child with him. This was 
in the “press room.” In my devil- 
ish cunning, I took the child gently 
from his arms, and turning my face 
to the wall, as if to conceal my 
emotions, placed my fingers upon’ 
its throat, and, before any one could 
be aware of my intention, strangled 
it on the spot. 

And so ended the second act of 
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his dreary drama, Another ere the 
curtain falls. 

They pinioned my arms to my 
side, and then, preceded by the 
sheriff and other officers, I walked 
with a firm step to the scaffold. A 
crowd had collected, and they 
hooted me as I took my place 
beneath the drop. Then the rope 
was adjusted, the cap drawn over 
my face, the executioner gave one 
of my pinioned arms a friendly 
shake, the bolt was withdrawn. I 
felt a shock—I was dangling in the 
air—and the law’s last vengeance 
was being wreaked upon an erring 
mortal. But though I was hanging 
*twixt heaven and earth, I experi- 
enced no feeling of pain or suffoca- 
tion, and this, notwithstanding that 
I had always been led to associate 
these sensations with death by the 
rope. There was no gasping, no 
choking, no catching of the breath, 
no heaving of the chest, no twitch- 
ing or wrestling of the body; but, 
on the contrary, a decided disposi- 
tion on the part of my legs to dance 
a lively jig to the tune of some 
equally lively, though, of course, 
ima: music. 

How long this lasted, I am un- 
able to say; for my every sense, 
save that of sight, was fairly intoxi- 
cated by the delightful novelty of 
my position. I actually chuckled 
to myself at the hoax I was perpe- 
trating upon the praying, swearing, 
shrieking, groaning, fainting mob 
beneath me; and how I could 
afford to laugh and mock at the 
engines which the puny wisdom of 
men had invented for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers. So perished 
Burke, and Hare, and Greenacre, 
and so, doubtless, will continue to 
perish hundreds of other, until the 
** millstone be dropped into the sea, 
and time give place to eternity.” 

All this was very delicious, no 
doubt ; but in the interests of truth, 
I am bound to say, it did not last: 


for just as I was seriously beginning 
to consider whether I was not al- 
ready within the “pearly gates,” 
and upon Abraham’s bosom, I felt 
a sudden twitching at the back part 
of my neck so suggestive of a 
broken collar-bone, that in mortal 
agony, I burst the cords that bound 
my hands, and threw up the cap 
which had hitherto shut out -the 
light. 

Great God! what was that? I 
was seated on a low form, with a 
table and basket before me, instead 
of swinging in the air; and for the 
executioner, a large, good-humoured- 
looking man was standing beside me, 
with his hands upon my shoulders, 
which he was shaking violently. 

“Come, master!” said he, in 


rough, but not ill-natured tones 5 


“You've slept long enough, I think, 
and must .now turn out. It’s eleven 
o'clock, and we’re about to shut up 
for the night.” : 

“Where am I?” I asked, in un- 
disguised astonishment ; “ and what 
has happened ?” 

“You are in the ‘George and 
Dragon,’” said the landlord (for 
landlord it was); ‘‘ and as to what 
has happened, why, you've been 
and drunk two quarterns of brandy, 
and no end of rum—which, I don’t 
think, you’ve yet paid for; and 
you’ve had a good four or five 
hours’ snooze after it. So it strikes 
me that the sooner you take your- 
self and your basket home, the bet- 
ter it will be for all parties.” 

This was accompanied by another 
vigorous shake which soon restored 
me to my senses. 

With a heart filled with thankful- 
ness to the Giver of all good, I 
walked slowly home with my friend 
the goose ; and, although I could not 
entirely dispel the gloom in which 
the dream had surrounded me, I 
met my wife with an appearance of 


calmness, and even cheerfulness.’ 


My first foot-fall brought. her to the. 
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door, and, throwing herself into my 
arm as I entered the hall, she 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, Edward!” she exclaimed, 
“what has happened? I have been 
waiting and watching for you since 
six o’clock, with your nice hot din- 
ner ready for you, and the baby, in 
best temper, watching for you also. 
Do say that you have not been with 
that odious Mr. Sefton !” 

I led my wife into the parlour, 
and we sat down. 

“No, darling!” said I, “I have 
not been with Sefton ; but feeling 
wearied when leaving the office, I 
went into a public-house, drank a 
little brandy, and fell asleep. And 


so you have a very true, and at: the. 


same time very graphic explanation 
of the delay. But, tell me, is this 
Arthur Sefton really so odious to 
you P” 

Odious! I Aate him! and he is 
the only human being I have ever 
hated in my life. I believe him to 
be a depraved, wicked, designing 
man, and feared that he was 
weaning your affections from me. I 
cannot account for it; but from the 
hour I first saw him, I felt as if he 
would leave some heart desolate 
yet ; and I have prayed to the good 
God that, in His mercy, it might 
not be mine !” 

“Your prayer is heard, my Elea- 


nor!” I said. “We shall see Arthur 
Sefton no more.” 

I told her nothing of my un- 
worthy suspicions, or of my dream ; 
but I showed her the goose, which, of 
course, she praised, ate my supper, 
and then went up to see the baby, 
who happened to be fast asleep, 
with her chubby fists clenched 
above the bed-clothes. I looked at 
her little throat ; but there were no 
very perceptible marks of strangula- 
tion upon it. 

Well, the next day was Christmas- 
day, and we ate our plump friend 
with thankful hearts, and spent a 
very merry evening after it. 

I cut Arthur Sefton at once, and 
visited the “ George and Dragon” no 
more, being quite contented with 
my own fire-side, and the compan 
of my smiling wife and healthy child. 

Two months later, and Eleanor’s 
prediction regarding Arthur Sefton 
was more than fulfilled ; for he 
forged Mr. Wainright’s name to bills 
for a large amount, and then eloped 
with his baby-wife to the Antipodes. 
The wretched pair fre now, I be- 
lieve, in Australia, living as best 
they can ; whilst my poor old em- 
ployer and friend is an inmate of a 
private lunatic asylum in the out- 
skirts of London. 

And so ends the story of my 
** Christmas Goose.” 
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THE NIGHT WIND. 


LADEN it comes with the breath of spring, 
From the dark and slumbering woods : 

Touched with delight while nightingales sing, 
Uttering various moods. 


That thin, keen ncte from the echoing hill 
Bursts into jubilant tone ; 

Flung to the stars in a rapturous trill, 
As we skirt the river alone. 


Scented with perfume of flowers confest, 
In the much-loved twilight time, 

When hills shew dark on the shaded west 
Of summer’s beauteous prime : 


It comes from the ocean’s broad expanse, 
Past many a trackless down ; 

Past cottage and farm and lonely manse,— 
Through the silent, lighted town. 


It leaps the crest of the soaring hills, 
While still lakes sleep below : 

It stirs the pools of the prattling rills, 
That pause in their onward flow. 


It waves the wheat on the autumn wold, 
Which stands like a phalanx deep, 
While the reapers fashion dreams untold 

With the gleaners—all asleep. 


In the leafless wintry woods it moans, 
All rocking their branches high : 

By so many solemn churchyard stones, 
Where it passes like a sigh. 


It rattles the fisherman’s narrow pane, 
Wet with a dash of the spray, 

Where weary watchers await with pain 
Him labouring on the sea, 


Across the broad, silent fields of snow, 
Sweet music it breathes of bells ; 

Far, solemn, muffled, deep and low, 
That a New Year's greeting tells. ae 
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OFF THE SCENT. 
BY ARNOLD HEATH, 
AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
POOR JOHNNY ! 


ALF an hour after our Annie 
had so unwillingly quitted the 
course in Mrs. Gratton’s company, 
Johnny Gratton, panting and per- 
spiring with the exertion of running, 
re-appeared at the spot where he 
pont a instructed the child to await his 


ae hour the .boy had spent in 
procuring the rosebuds, had been 
anything but a happy one; for from 
the moment of leaving his foster- 
sister, he had never ceased regretting 
that he had allowed himself to be 
over-persuaded by her; and as the 
distance between them increased, his 
anxiety was momentarily augmented. 
It was not that he was of a despon- 
dent, or apprehensive temperament 
—on the contrary, his disposition 
was by nature sanguine—but his af- 
fection for her was so great, and the 
remembrance of what he had suf- 
fered at their short separation so 
vivid, as to cause him to conjure up 
all sorts of possible, but highly im- 
probable misfortunes for her in his 
absence. Johnny Gratton was as 
brave as a lion—far braver, indeed, 
for, if the accounts of those profess- 
ing to be acquainted with the habits 
of the so-called king of beasts, are 
to be believed, his majesty often 
acts the coward, and invariably over- 
comes his prey unawares, approach- 
ing him by stealth, in preference to 
allowing him a fair stand-up fight for 


his life; whereas Johnny never at- 

tacked his antagonist without notice 

or when down, and had on no occa- 
sion been known to relinquish an 

encounter, except as victor, so long 

as he was able to maintain 

on his legs. 

Johnny, I say, was as courageous, 
stout-hearted a boy as any in Lon- 
don; but his love for little Annie 
made him tremble with apprehension. 
as he neared the boxing-booth, lest. 
he should not find her there. His 
heart sank within him, as, on reach- 
ing Mr. Bendigo’s temporary estab- 
lishment, he perceived that the child 
was not standing where he had left 
her, and where, it had been distinct- 
ly understood, she was to await 
him. 

Around and around the tent, peer- 
ing in every direction, as he threaded 
his way through the crowd about e; 
did Johnny go, till satisfied that the 
familiar little figure was indeed mis- 
sing. So sure was he that Annie 
would not voluntarily have quitted 
the spot, that the conviction thrust 
itself upon him that Mrs. Gratton 
must have discovered her, and com- 
pelled her to accompany her to Lon- 
don. The poor boy was so affected 
with this thought, said at the reflec- 
tion of the dreadful chastisement his 
mother would almost certainly in- 
flict upon the child, that he burst 
into tears, 

“Oh, Annie, my darlin’!” he 
sobbed ; could I’ave the’eart. 
to leave yer, an’ me afeard, as I wur, 


. 
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o’ losin’ yer orl the time, which yer 
would make me go—an’ ’ere’s your 
roses ; poor dear! an’ nobody to sell 
an’ me orl alone. I ’spect it’s 
mother, as ’as took yer away some- 
wheres, but if she ’urts a ‘air 0” yer 
’ead, an’ you so lovin’, I'll kill ’er 
right orff, I will, though bein’ my 
mother, which ‘adn't oughter live, 
an’ you so good to ’er. Any ’ow, 
I'd make ’er as she'd keep ’er 
for the future; I don’t s’pose I'd 
act'lly kill ’er, which it ’ud be werry 
wrong, or anybody else. Why 
couldn’t she let yer be, as didn’t 
want to ’ave nothin’ to do with ’er, 
on’y to be let alone. I wonder 
whether she’s took yer orffthe course. 
Oh, Annie, my sister, an’ sweet’eart, 
an’ everythin’, will I ever find yer 
again? Poor little gurl, I’ll never be 
able to live without yer—I never 
will ; an’ won’t I miss yer little ’ead 
as goes to sleep so lovin’ on my 
shoulder, with your arm round me, 
an’ orl your shaney ’air asparklin’ 
like a guinea, akiverin’ of my face. 
Where ’ll yer sleep to-night, my 
lamb, with no Johnny to take care 
on yer, an’ p’raps yer voor little 
bones achin’ orl over, through 


mother awallopin’ yer: but if she 


do——” 

And Johnny shook his fist ex- 
pressively. 

‘By a great effort he succeeded in 
checking his sobs, and ceased his 
audible lamentations, in order to 


make inquiries of the bystanders ;' 


for, though morally certain that Mrs. 
Gratton was the cause of the child’s 
absence, it would assist him in the 
search he was about to institute, 
could he be assured by an eye-wit- 
ness that the hag had taken away his 
darling. 

“I say, master,” he said, address- 
ing a man who had been hanging 
about the: neighbourhood of the 


booth for some time ; “’ave yer seen: 


a little gurl anywheres about ’ere 


econ 3 she wur a-sellin’ cigar-lights, 


which ’er ’air wur werry yaller, an’ 
shaney, an’ ’angin’ down ’er back, an’ 
a blue frock, an’ as pretty a face as 
ever yer see, an’ a straw ’at, which 
I ’eard ’er call it ligorn ?” 

“How big was she?” asked the 
man. 

“She wurn’t werry little, nor yet 
werry big,” replied Johnny ; “jest 
about the proper size for eight yer 
old, which she wur jest gone.” 

“No, I haven’t seen her,” was the 
reply. 

The same inquiry was repeated by 
Johnny about a dozen times to as 
many different persons, but with no 
satisfactory result. Some, to be 
sure, had noticed the child about an 
hour previously, but had not seen 
what had become of her. 

Poor Johnny was beginning to 
despair of receiving any positive 
tidings of her, when, on his address- 
ing the oft-repeated question toastout 
costermonger, the man rejoined : 

“Would it be ’er, do yer think, 
as was offering to sell a box o’ cigar- 
lights, and a straight tip for the next 
race, for a penny ?” 

“Well, that sounds werry like one 


o’ ’er ways,” replied Johnny, after a 


moment’s consideration. ‘“She’s a 
reg’lar ‘cute un, master,—yes, I’m 
sure it wur’er. Did yer see what 


become on ’er?”” And the boy gaze? 


with painful earnestness into the 
man’s face. 

“The last time I see ’er she was 
talking to an old woman—I don’t 
think she was ’er mother, from the 
look of ’er—with a reddish face and 
watery eyes. She seemed to be 
selling matches and pins ancetera.” 

“That wur ’er,” exclaimed Johnny 


with excitement ; ‘‘ that wur mother, ~ 


I’m sure. Well, an’ what become 
on ’er ?” 

“If that old woman was your 
mother, young un, she ain’t a Wenus 
to look at, nor a hangel in her tem- 
per, I should say, though she talked 
fair enough to e gurl!” 
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“Yer didn’t ’appen to ketch ’er 
a-beatin’, or a-scratchin’ on ’er, or 
a-pullin’ ’er’air, or any o’ them tricks, 
did yer, master; she ’as them ways 
occasional.” 

“No, I ’eard ’er call the kida 
darling and such like ; but I thought 
the little un wouldn’t ’ave broke ’er 
‘eart, if the old woman had left 
er, ” 


Johnny could not understand this 
novel trait in his mother’s character, 
but was considerably re-assured at 
hearing that, on the course, at any 
rate, the child had received no ill- 
usage, and hoped to be able to re- 
gain her in time to prevent it alto- 
gether. 

“ An’ did yer see which way they 
went ?” he further inquired. “I’m 
glad yer didn’t see ’er ’urt the little 
gurl.” 

“They left the course together 
in that direction ; I fancy then went 
to the railway-station ; for I’eard the 
woman say something about Lon- 
don. I expect they took the first 
train, and ’ave got there long since. 
The little un looked as if she’d like 
to ’ave stopped ’ere; but the old 
woman wouldn’t let ’er—that’s all 
I can tell you.” 

And the man turned on his heel, 
leaving Johnny to his meditations, 
which were conducted audibly. 

‘IT knowed mother ’ad got ’old on 
"er, or she’d ’a’ been ’ere ; she'll ’a’ 
took ’er toCherub Court. Well, orl 
as I ’as to do is to foller, which I'll 
"ave to walk orl the way, an’ fourteen 
mile, every inch on it, an’ not a 
copper in my pocket, through Annie 
*avin’ it orl, or I could ’a’ took the 
train, same asthem. Mother’ll rob 
*er o’ every penny she ’as, an’ close 
on thirty shillin’, which there is, as 
ll be downright felony. She might 
"ave it orl, an’ welcome too, though 
it’s took a deal o’ gittin’, if she’d on’y 
let Annie go. P’raps arfter orl, she 
ain’t took ’er to Cherub Court, fear 
o’ me findin’ ’er agin—she’s deep 


enough, an’, if she ain’t, wherever 
am I to look for yer, my darlin’ ?” 
There, if I aint ketehed it orl at 
once. Now I’m sure to find ’er, 
well, now, if that wurn’t a lucky 
thought—why to-morrow’s_twenty- 
first o’ June, an’ quarter-day, an’ 
mother goes to ’torney Sharke’s for 
er money, for takin’ care on Annie, 
which she’ll be ’bliged to take ’er 
along o’’er. If I gits to Sharke’s 
by nine in the mornin’, I can’t ’elp 
but find ’er, an’ then we'll see about 
Annie, mum. If we do spend a 
few days at Cherub Court, it won’t 
be for long—we'll soon make a bolt 
on it agin—me an’ Annie will. It’s 


a pity along o’ those buds, an’ ’arlf 


on ’em Queen Wictorias, too, which 
she prefers, an’ I git ’em ’cos they 
was orl of a price; I'll take care on 
‘em any’ow, though I don’t s’pose. 
they’ll be worth much in the morn- 
in’, I’m rare an’ glad as I thought 
on Sharke’s, which she’s safe to be 
there inthe mornin.’ Fourteen mile 
ain’t nothin’ with Annie at the end 
on it. I’d think nothin’ o’ fifty for 
’er, little darlin’ !” 

And Johnny, his spirits wonder- 
fully revived at the certainty of 


finding his foster-sister.in the morn-. 


ing, left the race-course, and took 
the road towards London. 

When he had proceeded about 
five miles on his journey, the traffic 
on the road began rapidly to in- 
crease. Vehicles of every descrip- 


tion, filled with boisterous folks re-_ 
turning from the course, passed him 


in a continuous stream; for the 
chief race of the day was over, and 
many did not care to remain for the 
other “events.” Presently he heard 
a great noise of shouting and hurrah- 
ing behind him, and, on turning 
round to discover its meaning, per- 
ceived that it proceeded from two 
“Whitechapels,” which, from the man- 


ner in which they continually passed © 
and repassed each other, were evi- 


dently racing. 
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Nearer and nearer they came, and 
Johnny had but just time to avoid 
the leading one, when he was knock- 
ed down by the other. Fortunately 
he was not run over, though he was 
thrown on the side of the road, the 
wheel narrowly escaping his ankle. 
Though not stunned, he was sensible 
of much pain in his ‘head, which he 
at first believed to be his sole in- 
jury ; but, on attempting to rise to 
his feet, experienced the most ex- 
cruciating agony, and, with a groan, 
sank back again. His leg was 
broken a little below the knee. The 
persons who had caused the acci- 
dent paused not a moment in their 
headlong career, and before Johnny 
had even become aware of what had 
occurred, were many yards distant 
from him. 


The pain caused by his endeavour 


to regain his feet was so excessive 
that he fainted, and was only brought 
to himself by ‘the agony caused by 
the jolting of a cart, in which, he 
found, he was being conveyed to 
London. The good people in it 
did their utmost to alleviate his 
pain, which was so great that he 
fainted more than once ere he 
reached St. Matthew’s Hospital, 
whither he was taken, and on reach- 
ing which he became unconscious. 
This insensibility was due, however, 
to a blow he had receeived on the 
head, which had produced concus- 
sion of the brain. 

On regaining consciousness, he 
was astonished to find himself in a 
large room with a long row of beds 
on each side, most of them contain- 
ing sufferers of some description. 

“What's the meanin’ o’ this ’ere 
game ?” he inquired of a nurse who 
was passing his bed ; and he gazed 
pr ge him with the most intense sur: 


‘Oh, you've come to yourself, 
have you?” she returned. “ Why, 
your aes been broke, and you’ve 
had concussion of the brain, through 


being knocked down coming from 
Compton races. I hope it will be a 
lesson to you, for the future, not to 
go to such places. There’s nothing 
but evil there.” 

“Oh, I recollect now! To be 
sure I wur!” And he placed his 
hand to his leg, which he found 
bound up in splints. ‘ What’s these 
’ere woods for ?” he asked. 

“They're splints, to keep your 
leg straight till the bones grow to- 
gether. It’s been set, you know; 
and you must keep quiet.” 

“But I ’ave to git to the Minories 
this mornin’,” continued Johnny; 
“‘an’ I must go, whatever ’appens! 
which, if it drops orff altogether, I 
must 80, an’ my darlin’ a-cryin’ ’er 
little ’eart out, I’ll be bound, poor 
dear! What time wur it when I 
come ’ere last night, mum ?” 

“Last night!” exclaimed the 
nurse, in a tone of surprise ; “ why, 
you didn’t come last night ; you’ve 


been here three days ; and a deal of 


rubbish you’ve been talking.” 


“Three days! Why, what day o* 


the month do you call it?” cried 


Johnny, in a tone of alarm. And 
the agonising earnestness of his 


whole expression, as he awaited the 
woman’s reply, was painful to behold. 


“ The twenty-fourth of June !” she. 


replied, curtly. 

“Twenty-fourth of June !” re- 
peated the boy, rising up in his bed ; 
but the sudden twinge of pain he 
received caused him to fall back 

in with a groan. ‘Oh, Annie! 
an’ I should ’a’ met yer at Sharke’s 
on the twenty-first! Oh, Annie? 
little Annie !” 

“There, you musn’t fret, or you'll 
never get well !” said the nurse, in a 
kindly, soothing tone. She liked 
the boy’s honest face, and, seeing 
how excessive was his grief, was 
anxious to console him. 
must lie still, and be a good boy, 


and you'll not be so long before 


youll see little Annie.” 


“Vou. 
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“No! I'll never see ’er pretty 
face agin !” replied the boy, despe- 
rately, refusing to be comforted ; and 
he burst into a terrible fit of weep- 
ing. “ Little Annie! little Annie !” 
was all he said between his sobs, 

So much did he fret at the loss of 
his foster-sister as greatly to retard 
his recovery, so that nearly three 
months elapsed before he was able 
to leave the hospital; and even 
then his leg was very weak and in- 
capable of much exertion. The 
surgeon who had set it, however, 
had done it well ; so that it was not 
permanently injured, either in ap- 
pearance or usefulness. 

As might have been expected, 
his immediate course, on leaving the 
hospital, was to proceed to Cherub 
Court. Arriving there, however, he 
found number seven deserted ; and, 
on making inquiries of the neigh- 
bours, learnt that neither Annie nor 
his mother had been seen since 
Compton races. 

This was a terrible blow to him, 
and, coming upon him in his weak 
state, was more than he could bear. 


Bitter, scalding tears, chased each 


other down his cheeks. He felt 
utterly dispirited, completely heart- 
broken, as one that had not a hope 
in the world. The neighbours did 
their best to console him, in their 
rough way—for Johnny was popular 
in the court—but he would not be 
comforted. 

“Oh, Annie! little Annie!” he 
wailed, “I’ve seen the last on yer 
for ever! Oh, Annie! little Annie !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AN ASTRONOMICAL LECTURE. 
AnD now, being nauseated with 
breathing the pestilential air of 
Bethnal Green, and finding a sniff 
of purer air necessary, I will endea- 
vour to procure it at Scratton, to 
which country town, reader, I shall 
be proud of your company. 


It will not have been forgotten 
that Harold Somers’ father has been 


mentioned incidentally as being a 


solicitor in good practice at Scratton: 
he was clerk to the magistrates 
there,—in some sort, a guarantee for 
the respectability of his practice and 
standing. 

When Dr. Thornleigh had been 
merely rector of Scratton, with little 


‘prospect of inheriting Thornleigh, 
he had done his utmost to court the » 


lawyer’s society, on account of the 
influence possessed by the latter in 
the town, and the two families had 
thus become intimate, though Mr. 
Somers never quite liked the rector. 
At that time, too, Mr. Somers was 
Mr. Edward Thornleigh’s solicitor, 
in which capacity he had acted for 
many years; but, owing to some tiff 
of the old gentleman’s soon after Dr. 
Thornleigh’s arrival at Scratton, his. 
legal business had been transferred 
to the office of Messrs. Todey and 
Borch, of London. 

This circumstance, however, led 
to no diminution in the social rela~ 
tions subsisting between the families 
of the rector and the solicitor; but 


when the former, by the death of 


his uncle, became the possessor of 
Thornleigh, he thought the terms of 
their acquaintance somewhat too 
friendly, having regard to his own 
exalted position; so the intimacy 
between them gradually lessened, 
remaining merely on formal visiting 


terms. 

Dr. Thornleigh’s eight years’ re- 
sidence at Thornleigh had nut 
wrought any improvement in his 
disposition or manner, or served to 
increase his popularity: he had be- 
come more pompous and overbear- 
ing, and more uncharitable in his 
judgment of others than ever, though 
at times he would endeavour to 
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| | check his disposition in the garb of 
| humility. Mrs. Thornleigh, on the 
1 contrary, in proportion as he had 
_ become more exacting, had become 
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more retiring, till she, poor thing, 
had not the vestige of a will of her 
own. Dr. Thornleigh was, at this 
period, the chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions and the terror of all poach- 
ers, tramps, and other minor sinners, 
who knew, directly they saw his 
austere face on the bench, that their 
fate was sealed. 

A problem for your solution, rea- 
ders: How comes it that those of 
“the great unpaid,” who happen to 
be clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, are invariably the most severe 
on the luckless wights placed in 
judgment before them? that they so 
seldom allow mercy to temper jus- 
tice? That it is so is undeniable, 
in proof of which one has only to 
consult the public press. 

There had been no increase in 
Dr. Thornleigh’s family since its 


. first introduction to the reader, nor 


had death wrought any blank in it. 
His children were, at this time, six- 
teen, fourteen, and eight years old 
respeetively, the two elder under- 
going a course of discipline at Eton. 

Harold Somers, on attaining his 
twenty-first year, had quitted Ten- 
bury about two years previously, 
and was now a student at King’s 
College, London, and hoping shortly 
to pass the College of Surgeons. 

It was now vacation time, and he 
was ing it at Scratton. A friend 


- Of his was also spending a few days 


at Mr. Somers’ house. This friend, 
Walter Murrell by name, had been 
a fellow-student of Harold’s; but, 
being two years his senior, had com- 
pleted his curriculum at King’s 
about a year after his friend’s arrival 
there. They had been close friends 
at the college; and, even after 
Walter Murrell’s quitting it, their 
intimacy had been maintained. 

This Walter Murrell had slightly 
scientific proclivities—moreover, he 
liked to hear himself talk; and, 

ing into consideration his age 
and inexperience, he did not 


badly. Nothing gave him greater 


‘pleasure than to exhibit himself on 


the platform of a national school or 
mechanics’ institution, and explain 
to the wondering audience the con- 
stituents of the earth—how it was 
composed of layers of chalk and 
gravel, and clay and coal; and how 
that the coal had once been immense 
forests engulfed in some grand con- 
vulsions of nature; and how that 
our globe was a huge hollow ball, 
containing molten fire, which forced 
its way in small quantities to the 
surface in the form of volcanic 
eruptions, and would, probably, 
some day burst forth in its fury, 
and consume everything. Or he 
would give them his dogma of the 
course of creation, illustrating his 
meaning by diagrams and drawings 
of monstrous animals, almost as 
large as horses. 

At other times the celestial world 
would engage his attention, and one 
would almost imagine, from the glib 
way in which he handled the subject, 
that he had a comet at his private 
disposal, with which he whizzed 
about from planet to planet, keep- 
ing, of course, a safe distance from 
the sun, engaged in making notes of 
their size, distance from the earth, 
and even the materials of which they 
were composed; for he talked on 
all these matters like an inhabitant 
of the regions of ether. 

Physiology, geology, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, optics, pnemo- 
nics, hydraulics, and hydrostatics, and 
most of the other -ologies and -atics, 
he had as mattering of them all ; but 
only a smattering, he was what is 
called a popular lecturer. He did 
not, however, condescend to penny 
readings. 

“T say, Murrell,” said Harold 
Somers, the day after his friend’s 
arrival at Scratton, “ would you like 
to give one of your penny readings 
down here ?” 

“Now, you're only saying that to 
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_ try to get my monkey up,” replied 
Murrell: “ you know well enough I 
don’t go in for penny readings or any 
such twaddle. If you think the 
people here would care to hear any- 
thing astronomical, now, I should be 
happy to give a lecture. I have 
some: diagrams and notes in my 
portmanteau, so that I should have 
no difficulty about it.” 

almost afraid astronomy 
would bea trifle too scientific for the 
clodhoppers here,” said Harold. 
“‘T fancy they would not sufficiently 
appreciate Saturn and his rings. I 
should say something geological 
would be more in their way—gravel 
and mud, and all that sort of thing ; 
and you could illustrate your mean- 
ing with real lumps of chalk and 
coal, and all the rest of it. You 
might also make a calculation of how 
much gold the soil of Scratton con- 
tains, and give them its result. They 
say there are, in the ground London 
covers, millions’ worth of gold, 
though no one has yet been found 
sufficiently enterprising to dig for it ; 
and I think if that is true, there 
must be a few thousands in Scratton.” 

“Oh, I can’t give a geological 
lecture! I’ve left my notes in town ; 
but I'll cut out all about Saturn and 
his rings, since you object to them, 


and amuse them with the pratical. 


uses and results of the heavenly 
bodies ; the earth’s orbit round the 
sun, summer and winter, and that 
sort of thing. I won’t go deeply 
into the subject.” 

Which promise had every proba- 
bility of being kept, inasmuch as 
Mr. Murrell was incapable of going 
deeply into any one subject, in conse- 
quence of his plunging into so many. 

“Very well,” responded Harold, 
“T'll speak to the rector about allow- 
ing you the use of the National school- 
room. We must ask him to take the 


chair; for there is nothing he is so. 


proud of as making little speeches, 
and the introducing you to the audi 


ence ; and the saying of a few words at 
the conclusion of your lecture, will 
find him the opportunity he likes.” 

So Harold Somers went to Thorn- 
leigh to prefer his request. 

“T’ve come to ask a favour, Dr. 
Thornleigh,” he said, without circum- 
locution. Now, the doctor by no 
means approved of being asked 
favours, the granting so frequently 
involving an application to his 
pocket, or some other act of self- 
denial on his part. His usual 
sardonic smile forsook his lean face 
as he replied : 

‘“* Moy dear young friend, if the 
request you are about to prefer bea 
proper one, and involve no deroga- 
tion of my sacred calling, Oi shall be 
happy to accede to it.” 

“If I thought,” replied the young 
man, “you would not approve it, I 
would not ask you. A friend of 
mine from London, who is in the 
habit of delivering popular lectures, 
is staying with us, and, should you 
give him your countenance by tak- 
ing the chair and allowing him the 
use of the schoolroom, he will be 
happy to give a lecture at Scratton.” 

Dr. Thornleigh’s apprehensions 
were at once allayed. 

“Before giving moy consent,” h 
replied, patronisingly, “Oi should 
like to hear a little more about your 
friend. Is he a member of the 
Church of England?” 

“Oh, yes !” replied Harold, with 
asmile at the question. - ns 

“Oi highly disapprove of some of. 
the lectures which are delivered to 
working people. There is a growing, 
tendency, which is greatly to be 
deplored, on the part of a certain: 
class of scientific men, to endeavour: 
to elucidate matters not intended for. 
our comprehension, and, in so doing, 
to cast doubt on the truth of Gawd’s 
Word. ‘These men explain many of 
the miracles there set forth as due to 
natural causes, and: those they cannot 
thus account for they deny altogether... 
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Then, with regard to the creation, 
there is an attempt to upset the 
order and manner of it. We are now 
told that the world has existed from 
all time, and that its present con- 
dition is the result of gradual changes 
—that it is the effect of natural 
causes, in fact—instead of being the 
work of Gawd. Oi sincerely hope 
your friend is not one of these, for 
Oi could not, in such a case, in any 
way countenance him by taking the 
chair or lending him the schoolroom, 
having regard to the immense assis- 
tance my presence at a lecture of 
this description would lend to the 
cause of rationalism and infidelity.” 

“You need have no scruples on 
that score, Dr. Thornleigh,” said 
Harold Somers. “ Nothing that my 

‘friend will say will clash with any 
statements contained in the Bible. 
I believe, in fact, his aim is, as far as 
possible, to show that the discoveries 
of science only serve to strengthen 
those statements.” 

“In that case,” replied the clergy- 
man, “ Oi shall be happy to accede 
to your request. When do you pro- 
pose that this lecture shall be given ?” 

“Would to-morrow suit you, sir?” 

“Yes, Oi think Oi have no engage- 
ment for to-morrow evening. On 
what subject does your friend pro- 
pose to enlighten us ?” : 

“Astronomy, I think—nothing 
very deep; you know the people 
here would not understand him if he 
‘went too far into the —— He 

roposes to explain to them how it 
t that we have day and night, and 
summer and winter, é&c.” 

“Very good. By-the-bye, he had 
better not refer to the statement in 
the Book of Joshua about the sun and 
moon’s standing still. He might pos- 
sibly be understood to throw doubt 
on the veracity of the Word of Gawd. 
Perhaps you'll give him the hint.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Tfarold, who 

ound difficulty in suppressing a smile 
at the Rector’s expense. 


“You have not stated 
roposes to charge any sum - 
to the Mr. Harold,” 
resumed Dr. Thornleigh. “ What 
about that ?” 

“ Oh, no! it would be gratis. He 
never lectures for money.” 

“Oi think it would be advisable 
to charge a trifling sum for admission 
—a penny, for instance—the pro- 
ceeds of the lecture to be forwarded 
to the secretary of the Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. Thus 
all those attending, in addition to 
the pleasure and instruction derived 
from what your friend will tell them, 
will have the gratification of feeling 
that they are doing something to- 
wards forwarding the Master’s work. 
Oi shall be happy to contribute moy 
quota, notwithstanding the fact of 
moy taking the chair.” 

Such unheard-of liberality on the 
part of Dr. Thornleigh was sufficient 
evidence that he was pleased at the 
prospect of presiding at Mr. Murrell’s 
lecture ; for to bestow even a penny 
unsolicited was quite contrary to his 
usual course of proceedure. Harold 
Somers, at once, on behalf of his 
friend, assented to the Rector’s sug- 
gestion, and after thanking him for 
his condescension, took his leave. 

The proposed lecture was duly 
announced to the public; and on 
the following evening Dr. Thorn- 
leigh took up his position on a tem- 
porary platform erected in the Scrat- 
ton National Schoolroom. Whether 
owing to anxiety to hear the lecture, 
or a desire to assist in the proselytis- 
ing of the Hebrews, or from some 
other cause, did not appear, but the 
room was crammed to overflowing. 
Dr. Thornleigh smiled blandly as 
he rose to introduce the lecturer. 
Consistent in his self-importance, he 
assumed the large assembly before 
him to be due to a desire on the 


_ “Moy dear friends,” he began, 
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“it gives me very great pleasure to 
see you here this evening; for Oi 
think every opportunity which brings 
a minister of Gawd’s Word in com- 
munication with those who look to 
him for guidance, is of value, as 
tending to cement the good under- 
standing which should exist between 
them. But, on the present occasion, 
our meeting is, in some measure, due 
to another cause. The gentleman 
Oi am about to introduce to you, 
and whose introduction affords me 


much pleasure, has been kind enough | 


to undertake to give you some in- 
formation regarding those vast celes- 
tial bodies—for vast they are, though, 
from their immense distance from 
the earth, they appear small to you 
—with which the canopy of heaven 
is besprinkled, and which are an 
everlasting memorial of the power 
and majesty of Gawd. 

** ‘The spacious firmament on high, 

hg all the blue, ethereal sky, 

Unfortunately, the reverend gen- 
tleman forgot how the verse con- 
tinued ; but he was not greatly dis- 
concerted, and, after a moment’s 
pause, continued (for he did not 
suppose many of his hearers were 
familiar with the quotation)— 
¢¢ ©The sun which burns with ardent flame, 

Gawd Almighty’s name proclaim.’ 

“Before consenting to . preside 
here this evening, Oi considered it 
moy duty to you to satisfy moyself 
that nothing Mr. Murrell would say 
would call in question the truth of 
the Gospel ; for, moy dear Christian 
friends, there are men—scientific, 
learned men, too, which makes the 
case worse—who are doing their ut- 
most to subvert Gawd’s Word, pro- 
fessing that we should be guided by 
the light of our erring reason, in pre- 
ference to the truths set forth in the 
Scriptures ; men who would wish us 
to believe that this world, and all in 
it, and everything we can see above 
us, do not owe their existence to the 


finger of Gawd, but are the result of 
chance. Oh, moy dear brethren, if 
you would only believe that, though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
orgotten where he was, imaginin 
himself to be in his pulpit. ax 
ever, he recovered himself, and re- 
sumed: “But Oi must not permit 
moy anxiety to forward the Master’s 
work to prevent moy fulfilling the 
duty which has called me here this 
evening. There is a time for all 
things, moy dear friends, and the 
present is to be devoted to listening 
to what the lecturer has to say about 
astronomy. Oi am confident you 
will take great interest in what you 
are about to hear from this gentle- 
man, and Oi have little doubt that 
he will give you much useful infor- 
mation, and that even O27 shall learn 
something to-night. Oi have now 
only to perform the pleasurable task 
of introducing Mr. Murrell to you. 
Oi hope Gawd will bless the few 
words to you—er—er—which you 
are about to hear.” 

Dr. Thornleigh must have, for 
the second time, imagined himself 
in Scratton Church, since his last 
words were those he employed at 
the conclusion of every sermon, 
merely substituting the past tense for 
the future. 

Mr. Murrell now advanced and 
commenced his lecture. As - 
gested by Harold Somers, he did 
not dive very deeply into his subject. 
Amongst other facts, he informed 
his audience that the sun was dis- 
tant more than ninety millions of 
miles from the earth, and that it took 
eight minutes for its light to reach 
us ; and that, therefore, if the sun 
were to be extinguished, we should 
not be aware of it till this period had 
elapsed ; and made use of the usual 
stock similes about express trains, 
travelling at a certain speed per 
hour, reaching the sun in a given 


number of years, &c. ‘Then he ex- © 
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plained how it happened that day 
followed night, and night followed 
day ; and informed his hearers that 
it was not precisely the same time of 
day in any two places in different 
degrees of longitude, illustrating his 
meaning by saying that, though it 
was 8 o'clock P.M. at Scratton, it was 
only at that moment 3 o'clock P.M. 
at New York, and 6 o’clock a.m. on 
the following morning at Sydney. 
Then he explained the earth’s orbit 
round the sun, and the influence of 
the moon upon the tides. After 
this he pointed out the Polar Star on 
a diagram, stating how mariners had 
steered their course by it, before the 
value of the loadstone had been dis- 
covered ; and, after a couplefof hours’ 
dissertation on these and kindred 
familiar topics, brought his lecture 
to a conclusion. 

There were two persons in the 
audience—Harold Somers and Dr. 
Thornleigh—on whom a portion of 
this commonplace lecture had a pow- 
erful effect. Perhaps the reader’s 
perception will enable him to dis- 
cover which portion this was. 

The Rector had intended to im- 
prove the occasion, at the conclusion 
of the lecture, by offering up a 
prayer; but before Mr. Murrell had 
concluded his address, he had 
wholly abandoned the idea, and was 
only intent upon getting away from 
the schoolroom as speedily as pos- 
sible. His habitually pale face, 
looked more cadaverous than ever, 
and his voice seemed very unsteady, 
as he rose to propose a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. In doing 
this he wasted no words ; and,’when 
a similar compliment had been paid 
to himself for presiding, and duly 
acknowledged, he quitted the room, 
without remaining for a moment’s 
gossip with any of his parish- 
loners. 

From the delivery of this lecture, 
the even tenor of Dr. Thornleigh’s 
existence ceased, and was exchanged 


for doubts, and fears, and anxieties, 
he could never subdue. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DR. THORNLEIGH FORMS A RESO- . 
LUTION, 


_ It has been already stated that Dr. 


Thornleigh was by nature very over- 
bearing, proud, and avaricious. He. 
was, to some extent, aware of these. 
failings, and, at times, endeavoured 


-to overcome them ; but, deficient in 


moral courage and incapable of 
self-control, his struggles with self 
rarely terminated in victory ; and, as 
year succeeded year, his infirmities. 
of character so increased as to be- 
come quite beyond his control. The 
idea which, prompted by one of 
Mr. Murrell’s commonplace state- 
ments, had presented itself to his 
mind, filled him with the utmost un- 
easiness, and tempted him to the 
commission of what, in a certain 
contingency, would be a deed of 
grievous injustice, 

During the whole of the. night 
following Walter Murrell’s lecture, | 
Dr. Thornleigh wrestled with his 
conscience. ‘The struggle was close 
and keen, and the ground contested 
inch by inch ; but, in the end, con- 
science was vanquished, and the 
clergyman surrendered himself com- 
pletely to the prosecution of his de- 
signs. So restless was he, that his 
better half—in every sense of the 
word—ventured to inquire if any- 
thing was the matter; but a sharp 
reply in the negative effectually 
silenced her. 

It is stated that the wife of a 
wealthy merchant, who unexpectedly 
became unduly restless and troubled 
— the night, becoming alarmed, 

“ My dear, I’m sure you're ill, or 
something has gone amiss. What 
is it ?” 

“ Qh, there’s nothing the matter. 
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I’m well enough !” responded her 
lord. 

“Then, why don’t you go to 
sleep ?” 

“Tt’s those d—d profits! I don’t 
know what to do with them !” 

The man was making money so 
rapidly that he was unable to find 
investments fast enough, and: every 
night he was racking his brains in 
the vain endeavour to discover some 
new channel for its disposal. Our 
Rector’s anxiety did not proceed, 
like the wealthy merchant’s, from a 
too rapid increase in his wealth, but 
from the fear of losing that which he 
already possessed. Before morning 
he had entirely abandoned himself 
to the influence of his leading pas- 
sion, and had concocted a scheme 
for ensuring his safety, which pos- 
sibly, at first sight, might not appear 
to be very reprehensible, but which, 
having regard to his motive, was so 
in a high degree. 

“Moy dear,” he said, addressing 
Mrs. Thornleigh, at the first oppor- 
tunity of their being alone after 
breakfast on the following day, “ Oi 
wish to consult with you on a sub- 
ject which has engaged moy thoughts 
for many months, and caused me 
some uneasiness. Oi believed Oi was 
acting rightly at the time, but sub- 
sequent earnest meditation on the 
matter has made me doubt the 
propriety of the course Oi took. Oi 
allude to the case of that dear child 
of Edward Thornleigh’s. Oi am 
afraid that what Oi considered to 
be moy duty to moy uncle led me 
to act in a manner that was almost 
—er—er—uncharitable to the dear 
child.” 

“Oh no, Luke !—not unchari- 
table !” interposed Mrs. Thornleigh. 
“* I can’t bear to hear you called un- 
charitable, even by yourself. Your 
motives were right; and, however 
your conduct might appear to the 
world, you did what you believed to 
be your duty. I can tell by my own 


feelings how you must have suffered 


in constraining yourself to withhold 


assistance from the poor child.” 

This was a long speech from Mrs. 
Thornleigh to her husband, but, you 
see, it was of a nature to please the 
reverend gentleman; and it did 
please him, though his motives had 
been so different from those with 
which his wife had credited him. 

Well—er—perhaps uncharitable 
was rather a strong term ; but Oi do 
not desire to spare moyself where 
Oi have acted erroneously,” resumed 
the Doctor. 

“Oh, how good, how noble you 
are, Luke !” exclaimed his wife, ina 
burst of enthusiasm. And she really 
believed her husband to be a saint 
upon earth. 

“No, moy dear,” responded the 
Rector,:in a sepulchral tone, “we 
are none of us good. We are told 
that even our best actions are as 
filthy rags in the sight of Gawd. Oi 
endeavour to do moy duty to the 
best of moy humble ability. But to 
return to moy subject—that dear 
child; moy heart warms towards 
her, and Oi can no longer refrain 
from doing something for her. Oi 
hope Oi shall not be doing wrong, 
but if Oi find that her unnatural 
parents have turned her adrift upon 
the world, as they threatened, Oiam 
determined to have her educated as 
she should be, and to give her a 
home with us.” 

“Oh, Luke, I am so glad !—you 
have made me so happy! I have 
always felt for that poor child.” 

“Then you approve of moy pro- 
posal? Yon think Oi shall not be 
opposing the wishes of the dead ?” 

“Oh no; I am sure you will not! 
I feel confident that your uncle re- 
gretted his harshness to Edward be 
fore his death, and, had he recovered, 
would haye done something for his 
grandchild.” 

“Very well. Moy first course 
must be to write to Mr. Winter—Oi 
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greatly fear he is one of the manywho 
take the broad road that leadeth to 


-destruction—and inquire where the 


dear child is. Oi am very much 
afraid that she is placed with people 
who have littleregard for her spiritual 
welfare.” 

“Poor child! That will be well 
cared for here,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh. 

It having thus been settled that 
Annie was to come to Thornleigh, 


Dr. Thornleigh penned a letter to. 


George Winter, which we will follow. 


* * * * 


“From whom do you think I’ve 
had a letter this morning, Ellen?” 
asked Winter of his wife, on his re- 
turn from the insurance office. 
“You'd never guess. His reverence 
at Scratton !” 


“What! Dr. Thornleigh!” she 


returned, in surprise. “ And, pray, 
what is its object? Does the posses- 
sion of our money lie heavily on his 
conscience, or does he ask for a 
subscription to a missionary so- 
ciety ?” 

“Something like the former, I 
think,” responded Winter. “ At 
any rate, it’s about that child of 
yours, with whom, by-the-way, the 
air of Bethnal Green appears to 
agree remarkably well, since the old 
hag continues to call for her quar- 
terly instalments.” 

“What does he want with her?” 

“He asks where she is, and 
offers to give her a home with 
him.” 

“What can be his motive? It’s 
so unlike him !” 

“Ah, that’s what puzzles me! 
You may depend upon it, it’s not 
what he would wish us to think. 


’ But I'll read you the letter, and we 


will discuss afterwards what reply 
should be made to it.” 
And Winter proceeded to read 
0 Thornleigh’s epistle. It ran 
us 


_ “ My pear S1r,—Since I had the 

pleasure of seeing you, a twelve- 
month ago, the object of your visit 
has never ceased to receive my most 
careful and prayerful meditation, 
which has led me to fear that, in my 
desire to carry out conscientiously 
the sacred trust committed to me by 
myrespected uncle, Ihave acted with 
a deficiency of that spirit of Christian 
charity which should characterise 
every one of us, and, most of all; a 
minister of God’s Word. In refusing 
to assist, with my dear uncle’s means, 
the dear child whose welfare caused 
you so much solicitude, I was pain- 
fully fulfilling what I felt to be my 
duty. Even the very best of us err 
at times, and I myself am not free 
from the frailities to which our fallen 
nature is subject. I am now ready 
to make every amendment that lies 
in my power, and shall be happy to 
take upon myself the full charge of 
Miss Thornleigh’s future welfare. 
She shall be brought up and treated 
as one of my own children, and shall 
reside here. I do not know whether 
she is with you, or whether you 
deemed it expedient to place her 
with some other family; but, m 
either case, I shall be happy to re- 
ceive her, and provide for her 
future. I hope my sacred profes- 
sion will be a sufficient guarantee 
that the dear child’s spiritual welfare 
will be duly cared for. 

“T trust that my cousin, Mrs. 
Winter, is blessed with good bodily 
health. Next to a conscience void 
of offence, it is the most precious of 
God’s gifts. 

“In the hope that He may cause 
you to prosper in this world, and - 
that you may hereafter inherit the 
kingdom prepared for those who 
love Him and do His will, 


“T remain, my dear Sir, 
“ Your servant in Christ, 
“Luke THORNLEIGH.’ 
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Enclosed in the envelope with this 
letter was a small slip of printed 
paper containing two verses of a 
hymn, and headed “Note Pre- 
server,” inasmuch as Dr. 
Thornleigh’s epistle duly reached 
the hand for which it was intended, 
apparently the money invested in 
the “ Note Preserver” was not mis- 
spent. 

George Winter had scarcely con- 
cluded the reading of the letter, 
when, “ Disgusting hypocrite!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Winter. 

“ Now, did you ever before meet 
with such a perfect specimen of the 
clerical prig ?” asked her husband. 

“Never, indeed!” responded the 
lady, “but I’m surprised he should 
write so shallow a letter. He surely 
cannot suppose you'll be influenced 
by all a cant about Christian 

ty 

“Yes, I imagine he has so long 
acted the hypocrite that it has 
become his second nature, and that 
he deceives himself if he deceives no 
one else. But did you notice that 
sentence that refers to you. He 
hopes his cousin, Mrs. Winter, is 
blessed with good bodily health. 
When I saw him a year ago—Ah ! 
it must be fifteen months—he would 
not recognise you in any way, and 
now you are his cousin /” 

“Yes, indeed ! what a stretch of 
condescension on the part of the 
reverend doctor! But what answer 
are you going to give him, George ?” 

“ Ah, that’s just what I have not 
decided upon, I want the assistance 
of your woman’s wit, Ellen. There’s 
some particular object in all that 
‘soft sawder.’ As to his motive 
being to benefit the child, that letter, 
and what I saw of him in his own 
house, are sufficient to convince me 
that its all bosh. You may depend 
upon it he anticipates some advan- 
tage to himself from having Annie in 
his charge. - 

**Do you think, George, he can 


have discovered some flaw in Mr. 
Thornleigh’s will, by which he ob- 
tained the property? Is it possible 
that Thornleigh is lawfully hers, and 
heis anxious to get her into his power, 
in order to make away with her?” 

“But did not you and your 
mother, on old Mr. Thornleigh’s 
death, satisfy yourselves that his 
title to the property was indisput- 
able.” 

“Mamma wrote to my Uncle 
Somers, at Scratton, to ask how the 
property was left ; and he said he had 
seen a copy of the will, and that 
everything was left without reserva- 
tion to Mr. John Thornleigh, his 
brother—he was Dr. Thornleigh’s 
father—and that as Mr. John Thorn- 
leigh died, the property went to his 
heir, Dr, Thornleigh.” 

“But do you know whether Mr. 
Edward Thornleigh died before his 
brother? I fancy the disposition of. 
the property might depend on which 
died first. You seea will is valueless 
during the life of the testator ; and, if 
Mr. John Thornleigh died first, Mr. 


Edward Thornleigh would be leay- 


ing his landed property to ‘a person 
not in existence ; and, as he made no 
provision for this contingency, it 
seems to me that the property 
would go to his natural heir, his 
son Edward Thornleigh ; and, as he 
died intestate, it would go to his 
child, I don’t know if this is. so, 
but any lawyercould tell me.” —_ 

“But Mr. Somers looked. to this 
very point. The two brothers died 
very nearly together, and it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Edward Thornleigh 
expired on the 15th June, 1848, and 
his brother on the 16th. If his son 
had been entitled to the property, 
I suppose I should have had my 
dower out of it, and the remainder 
would have gone to the child, and 
that, on her death, I should have got 
everything, if she had died without 

ing, or making a will.” 
“In such acase, I think you would 
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receive a life-interest in one-third of 
the real property ;,but the whole 
of the personalty would be yours 
absolutely. I imagine the real 
roperty would go to Dr. Thorn- 
eigh, or his heir. I will see 
the will, however, and settle the 
point ; there may be some flaw in it. 
This reverend gentleman certainly 
expects to derive a pecuniary advan- 
tage in some way from having the 
child in his charge.” 

“You will not reply to his letter 
until you have seen a copy of the 
will 

“No; I'll know what the will 
says before moving a step; but 
under any circumstances I will not 
let him have the child, or inform 
him where she is. It is possible he 
may make endeavours to find her; 
but I will caution the woman not to 

with her on any consideration, 
and I shall withdraw at the same 
time the promise to pay fifty pounds 
in the event of the child’s death. 
Her life may possibly be shown to 
be worth something.” 

George Winter procured a copy of 
Mr. Edward Thornleigh’s will. It 
was very short and ran thus :— 


“J, Edward Thornleigh, of Thorn- 
leigh, in the county of Longshire, 
declare this to be my last will and 
testament : 

“I give and devise my Estate at 
Thornleigh, and all my other landed 
property wherever situate, and all 
my personal property, to my brother, 
John Thornleigh of Leverton, for his 
absolute use and benefit, and appoint 
him my sole executor. 

“Dated this fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember, 1847.” 


The will bore the signature of the 
te stator, and also of two persons, as 
witnesses to its due execution. 


George Winter’s study of this 


document failed to enlighten him as 
to Dr. Thornleigh’s motive in de- 
siring to obtain possession of Annie. 


Both he and his wife, however, were 
still of opinion that she must be en- 
titled to some property, of which 
Dr. Thornleigh was possessed, feel- 
ing confident that no motive, save 
that of self-interest, would induce 
him to adopt her. 

Winter replied to Dr. Thornleigh 
in very abrupt and offensive terms, 
declining to accede to his proposal, 
or to give him the slightest informa- 
tion of the child’s whereabouts. By 
the same post he wrote also to Mrs. 
Gratton. 

The contents of both letters will 
immediately appear. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LETTERS TO THORNLEIGH. 


A weEEK had elapsed since Dr. 
Thornleigh had despatched his let- 
ter to George Winter; no answer 
had been received, and he was be- 
ginning to fear that Winter would 
not reply. But on the eighth day, 
amongst other letters, was one ad- 
dressed to him, bearing the Ferri- 
ham postmark. Naturally this was 
the first to engage his attention ; he 
was considerably surprised at its 
contents, which were as follows— 


“ Mrs. Gratton,—As you continue 
to receive the usual quarter’s instal- 
ment, I presume that the child, An- 
nie Thornleigh, is alive and well. 
My object in writing to you is two- 
fold. So long as you keep the child 
you will continue receive the sum 
agreed upon; but I withdraw alto- 
gether the promise of fifty pounds 
in the event of her death, as com- 
pensation for the loss of the eight 
shillings a week. If she die, the 
quarterly payment ceases. 

“Secondly, it is possible some im- 
proper efforts may be made to gain 
possession of her. Now, I positive- 
ly forbid you to part with her to 
any one, on any pretext whatever ; I 
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am the child’s lawful guardian, and 
you are accountable to me for her, 
and to no one else. If, after this 
caution, you permit her to be taken 
away, you will be indicted and im- 
prisoned. 

“Refer any one making inquiries 
as to the child to me, 


“ GEORGE WINTER.” 


George Winter had not attempted 
to conceal his own name, or that of 
the child, from Mrs. Gratton, being 
confident the woman would discover 
them from Annie. 

After perusing it, Dr. Thornleigh 
laid the letter upon the table in 
amazement. It contained ample 


matter for study. 


It was plain that Winter had writ- 
ten to him and to Mrs, Gratton by 
the same post, and that, by some in- 
advertence, the letters had been en- 
closed in the wrong envelopes. This 
the Doctor regarded as a most for- 
tunate occurrence, for it gave him, 
at any rate, the name of the woman 
in whose care Annie Thornleigh had 
been placed. 

= Mrs, Gratton ?” he soliloquised ; 
“Well, it’s something to know so 
much—but where does Mrs. Gratton 
live? that’s the question—in Lon- 
don, most probably; but, taking 
that to be so, I don’t see my way to 
finding her ; she doubtless has re- 
ceived the letter intended for me—I 
am curious to know its contents. It’s 
plain, however, that this unprincipled 
man refuses my application for the 
child. If it were but dead ! evidently 
from this it’s alive. The villain! to 
have promised fifty pounds on the 
child’s death—bribing the woman to 
murder it, in fact, though he talks 
about compensation for the loss of 
the eight shillings a week. It’s a 
wonder that she is not dead ; and 
the mother, what a fiend she must 
be! she must be acquainted with the 
arrangement. She’s far worse than 
Jezebel, for Naboth was not Jeze- 


bel’s son, so far as the Scripture in- 
forms us. Well, I think if I succeed 
in finding Mrs, Gratton, I can’turn 
the knowledge of this fifty pounds’ 
affair to advantage, and compel her 
to give up the child.” 

Although Annie Thornleigh’s 
death would have given Dr. Thorn- 
leigh unmitigated satisfaction, he 
could not contemplate, without a 
sensation of horror, the idea of of- 
fering a bribe for her murder, for in 
that light he very properly regarded 
Winter's promise of the fifty pounds, 

The Rector was not fertile in ex- 
pedients, and was unable to devise 
any means for discovering Mrs. 
Gratton, and was therefore com- 
pelled to trust to chance for bring- 
ing my heroine under his pire. 

his was a source of great mortifi- 
cation to him, for so long as he did 
not know her whereabouts, he could’ 
not be easy in his mind. 

A few days after this, the Thorn- 
leigh post-bag—for, of course, Dr. 
Thornleigh had a post-bag of his 
own—contained a letter addressed to 
him in very irregular and almost itle- 
gible handwriting. 

‘Somebody begging, I suppose,” 
was his comment to Mrs. Thornleigh, 
as he broke the seal. “ It’s astonish- 


ing how one gets pestered with these 


applications, as soon as it becomes 
known that one gives away much in 
charity. Moy correspondent, at any 
rate, might have stamped his letter, 
instead of putting me to the expense 


of twopence for it ; but he wishes it — 


to be supposed he had not a penny 
for the postage. 
flourish in this world !” 

Tu quoque, Dr. Thornleigh ! 

Judging from the amount of Ais 
own money, disbursed by Dr. Thorn- 
leigh in charity, his charitable cor- 
respondence should have been in- 
finitesimal. ‘The letter in question, 
however, was not a begging one, at 
least in the sense expected by Dr. 
Thornleigh ; the 
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two enclosures—one, a note ad- 
dressed to himself, and the other, 


an envelope enclosing a letter and 
directed : 


“Mrs. Gratton, 
“7, Cherub Court, 
“Ditch Row, Bethnal Green, 
“ London.” 


The sight of this address caused 
the Rector the most vivid satisfac- 
tion, for he now anticipated no diffi- 
culty in inducing Mrs. Gratton to 
consign his young cousin to his care. 
This envelope was open, showing 
that the letter it contained had been 
read ; but, before perusing it, he set 
himself to the task of deciphering 
the hieroglyphical document, ad- 
dressed to himself, which accom- 
panied it. After much difficulty he 
succeeded in making himself master 
of its contents. 

“Honnerd Sir,” it began: “‘i rite 
thees few lines opin the dreckshun 


willfind You. honnerd sir the letter 


cum in a Mistake and i ave sent it 
to you which shood ave It. It was 
hopund permiskus wich i ax your 
parden. It was rote outside Mrs. 
gratton but hinside seemunly for 
You. honnerd sir It cum to me 
throo livin in number 7 same ouse 
as Mrs. gratton. honnerd sir i ad 
no penny for a postichtamp or wood 
ave put 1on. honnerd sir we are 
starvin throo avin nuthin to Eat and 
wood be trooly, Thankful for a triful. 
we gits our livin onnest tho por. 
The paper and vellup this is rote on 
cost tuppens wich wood be Thankful 
for. plees say if You gits this orl- 
rite and i am honnerd sir yours 
trooly William Tomkins. number 
seven Cherub Cort Ditch Row 
Bethnal Green.” 

' Mr. William Tomkins occupied 
the first floor of the house, the 
ground floor of which had been 
tenanted by Mrs. Gratton ; and she 
having gone away, he had opened 
the letter addressed to her, either 


on the chance of its containing 
something of value, or from motives 
of curiosity. Had the former been 
the case, Mr. Tomkins would, in all 
probability, have taken possession 
of it; but finding only a letter for 
Dr. Thornleigh, he had forwarded it, 
in the hope of receiving something 
from the reverend gentleman for so 
doing. Being unacquainted with the 
Rector’s disposition, however, he 
had gone to as little expense as 
possible, having very wisely posted 
it unstamped. 

“You'll receive nothing from me, 
my friend,” was Dr. Thornleigh’s 
mental observation, after perusing 
the foregoing choice specimen of 
composition. If you had stamped 
your letter, I might have done some- 
thing for you.” 

Addressing his wife, he remarked : 
“Well, I have gained no informa- 
tion from that, moy dear. Let us 
see what Mr. Winter has to say. 
It’s a strange blunder, to have put 
the letter to me in the envelope he 
had addressed to Mrs, Gratton. 
What simple means Gawd employs 
for defeating our plans, when they 
are not in accordance with His 
will 

“ Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Thorn- 
leigh, as usual. 

By this time Dr. Thornleigh had 
unfolded the other letter. Clearing 
his voice, he commenced reading 
the following : 


“¢ The Reverend Luke Thornleigh, 
‘ Thornleigh, near Scratton.’ 


(“How very fortunate he hap- 
pened to put moy full address here, — 
or Oi should never have received 
this !”) 

“Sir,—You formed a very low 
estimate of my common sense, and 
did little credit to your own, when 
you penned the letter which I re- 
ceived from you a week ago. I 
would first thank you for your kind 
inquiries after your ‘cousin, 
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Winter.’ I am truly grateful for 
the honour of your recognition ; 
when I last had the pleasure of 
seeing you, the Thornleigh family 
did not, in any way, acknowledge 
her. Allow me at once to allay any 
anxiety you may experience on her 
account, by informing you that she 
is in the enjoyment of the blessing 
to which you alluded. 


‘Permit me now to state that I 
am the guardian of my wife’s daugh- 
ter, and need no assistance from 
you in reference to her. I decline 
altogether to place her with you, or 
to give you any information about 
her, Though laying claim to no 
superior acuteness, I have sufficient 
sense to see through the motives of 
a clerical humbug. Even had I not 
had the advantage (?) of an inter- 
view with you, your letter would 
have been amply sufficient to satisfy 
me that, in seeking to become the 
guardian of the child, you are in- 
fluenced entirely by interested mo- 
tives. I appreciate at its true value 
all that you say about ‘Christian 
charity.’ For the sake of your con- 
gregation, I hope your preaching is 
superior to your practice. 

“With regard to the child, should 
I learn that you are making any 
efforts to obtain possession of her, I 
will expose to the world the cold 
hypocrisy by which you glazed over 
your refusal to do anything for her 
maintenance. You will find it to 
‘your interest not to interfere with 
my arrangements. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE WINTER.” 


“Oh, Luke, what a shocking 
letter !” exclaimed Mrs, Thornleigh, 
when her husband had reached its 
conclusion. And her tone was a 
marvel of energy, contrasted with 


her usual quiet manner. No-- 
thing went so far towards rousing . 


her placid temper as hearing her 


husband's conduct called in ques- 
tion, 

“Shocking !” repeated the Rec- 
tor; “it’s insulting. Oi never 
received anything so insolent in moy 
life before. Even moy sacred call- 

ing gives me no immunity from his 
‘Clerical humbug!’ did 
you mark that expression, moy dear?” 

“JT did, Luke, and it gave me 
great pain to think that any man 
could apply such a term to you, who 
are so good. I call it almost blas- 
phemous.” 

“And to dare to charge me, a 
minister of Gawd, with interested 
motives in offering to give the dear 
child a home, when Oi had only her 
welfare at heart.” 

“What a deceitful man this Mr. 
Winter must be !” 

“Qi fear he is on the high road 
to destruction. A man who can 
ridicule a minister of the Gospel 


must be very far removed from the . 


kingdom of Gawd. But Oi bear. 
him no malice, and can only hope 
that he may be brought to see the 
error of his wa: 

‘I’m afraid he’s one of the goats, 


dear, as you said in your sermon 


last Sunday,” mildly suggested Mrs. 
Thornleigh. 


“But is it not enough to make . 
one weary of well-doing, when one’s - 
_ best actions are thus misrepre- 
sented ?” 


“It is indeed, Luke. It is so 


unkind to have received your gene- 


rous offer in sucha manner, Besides, 
how could you derive any benefit 


from the child’s residence with us?” ‘ 


“ Ah, how indeed ?” 

“ You could only have her i interest 
at heart.” 

** Of course.” 


“But, Luke, could you not pro- : 
-secute him for libel, or slander, or . 


something, for writing such a letter ? 
He deserves punishing for _ 
“Moy dear,” responded the Ree- 


tor, in his ponderous manner, “we . 
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are told that ‘ Charity covereth a 
multitude of sins.’ Oi, as a minister 
of Gawd, ought to be particularly 
careful to abstain from doing any- 
thing which could possess the faintest 
semblance to want of charity, and 
so give the enemies of religion occa- 
sion to triumph. No, Oi forgive 
him—Oi shall leave him to the 
tortures of his own conscience, whose 
worm dieth not. If that do not 
punish him, he will go unpunished. 
Moy most earnest wish is, that he 
may repent.” 

“Oh, Luke, what a noble, for- 
giving nature you have! It makes 
me so proud of my husband! If 
others would only strive to imitate 
you, what a different world this 
would be !” 

Dr. Thornleigh was careful not to 
inform his wife that no action for 
libel would lie against Winter, the 
communication being addressed to 
himself, and not to a third party—al- 
beit, in spite of his general ignor- 
ance, he was perfectly aware of it. 
Could he have punished him, he 
most assuredly would have done so, 
notwithstanding his forgiving dispo- 
sition. 

“* Since even the Master was mis- 
represented,” he resumed in his ora- 
cular manner, “‘ and misunderstood 
when on this earth, ’umble creatures, 
such as we are, cannot expect differ- 
ent treatment. From all time good 
men have been the objects of perse- 
cution and villification. What tor- 
tures they endured for conscience’ 
sake ! and I must endeavour to bear 
my cross in the same spirit.” 

“Yes, dear; but shall you still 
endeavour to obtain the charge of 
the child ?” 

“Most certainly Oi shall, Gawd 
willing ; Oi shall not shrink. from 
performing moy duty, in spite of 
this sinner’s threats—but Gawd for- 
bid that I should judge him. Oi am 
moyself too great a sinner to judge 
any man. If his own conscience 


* does not condemn, neither do I.” 


: “But, if we had the child, could 
Mr. Winter take legal proceedings 
to compel you to give her up ?” 

“Oi apprehend there is little fear 
of his doing that. It would be such 
an exposure of himself, having 
placed her with this woman in 
Bethnal Green, who is, in all pro- 
bability, a thief ; and Oi am inclined 
to think, having regard to this cir- 
cumstance, that, were he so unwise 
as to take such a course, the law 
would confirm moy guardianship of 
the child. But he is too wise to act 
in such a way, Oi am convinced. 
‘The children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the child- 
ren of light.’ At the same time, Oi 
shall take every precaution to guard 
from him the knowledge that the 
child is in our care, by calling her 
bya different name. It would be 
better in every way that no one 
should know who she is—not even 
our dear children.” 

“You know best,” replied Mrs. 
Thornleigh, as usual refraining from 
questioning his decision. 

“ Oi shall go to town and see the 
woman. Oi shall doubtless have to 
pay her something quarterly, as Mr. 
Winter does, to induce her to part 
with the child. She receives eight 
shillings a week now ; Oi daresay, if 
Oi give her ten, she will be quite 
satisfied. Oi have to see Messrs. 
Todey and Bosch on a little matter 
of business, and will take the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for arranging 
this matter.” 

“Yes, dear !” 

“Oi greatly fear we shall find this 
dear child’s mind in a lamentable 
state of darkness ; but how can it 
be otherwise, living in such a neigh- 
bourhood ? probably she never hears 
the Word of Gawd, perhaps, has even 
forgotten that there is a Gawd, and 
knows His name only as associated 
with blasphemous oaths—and yet 
she is one of those concerning whom 
the command to Peter, ‘Feed my 
lambs,’ was given.” 
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“Yes, it is very shocking; but 
here, at any rate, she will receive all 
the advantages of a religious instruc- 
tion, and, with your example before 
her, she ought to grow up good. If 
she should unhappily not to do so, 
it will be her own fault.” 

“Yes, Oi hope, by Gawd’s help, 
Oi shall be enabled to bring her into 
the true fold. Oi shall strive ear- 
nestly to do so.” And the Rector 
turned his eyes upwards in a man- 
ner meant to be expressive of piety 
and humility. After thus attitu- 
dinising for what he deemed the re- 
quisite length of time, he turned 
his attention to the other letters the 
postbag had brought, and Mrs. 
Thornleigh left him, to busy herself 
in some household concerns. 

For the remainder of that day 
Dr. Thornleigh was in a state of the 
most unfeigned delight, though at 
times he would experience slight 
twinges of conscience at the motive 
which was prompting the cause he 
had resolved to pursue. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HAROLD SOMERS FORMS AN IDEA, 


THouGH the same idea had struck 


both Dr. Thornleigh and Harold 
Somers, while listening to Walter 


Murrell’s lecture, the effect on the 


two men was widely different. 

The thought, as it flashed on Ha- 
rold’s mind, caused first surprise and 
then curiosity, the latter emotion 
prompting him to the formation of a 
project, from the satisfactory execu- 
tion of which, however, he would 
not derive the slightest personal ad- 
vantage, though one in whom he 
took much interest might be greatly 
benefited. 

Even on the supposition that his 
notion, on investigation, should re- 
sult in nothing, matters would but 
remain in statu guo. Accordingly it 
was with a feeling of satisfaction 


that he rejoined his friend at the 
conclusion of the lecture. 

“Well, Murrell, you’ve put an 
idea into my head that may lead to 
results of great importance to two 
or three people of my acquaintance,” 
quoth he to his friend, as soon as 
they met. 

“Indeed !” returned the other ; 
‘and what is it ?” 

“Well, I’d rather not go into par- 
ticulars,” rejoined Harold. “It’s as 
likely as not to turn out worthless, 
and you’d very probably only laugh 
at me; so I'll say nothing about it 
until I’ve satisfied myself on the 
point. ” 

“ Quite right; but I’m rather sur- 
prised my lecture told you anything 
with which you were not already 
perfectly well acquainted.” 

“Nor did it. Itsimply reminded. 
me of what I well knew; but the 


idea I allude to would ‘probably. 


not have occurred to me but for 
your lecture. Your address was not: 
very abstruse, my dear fellow—pray , 
do not depart with the impression 
that I now know more of astronomy , 
than was the case two hours ago. 
You redeemed your pledge of not 
diving very deeply into your sub- 
ject. I think, however, the people . 
liked it—they appeared to be in- 
terested—and I’m sure you cannot, 
grumble at the scantiness of your . 
audience. Only think what a num- 
ber of Israelites you will have been . 
the means of bringing into the true™ 
fold, as the Doctor says. Why,. 
there must have been about thirty . 
shillings in the house.” 

“Ah, I’m afraid thirty shillings 


will not go far in converting Jews. - 
_ If the accounts of the society are . 


to be relied on, they are somewhat , 
difficult of persuasion—missionary 
eaters are nothing to them. I don’t 
much admire your parson, Harold. 
I’m inclined to regard him as a. 
thorough hypocrite. Is he Peper 
heer 
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“ About as popular as an epidemic. 
He hasn’t a real friend in the place : 
you are not far wrong in your es- 
timate of him. He pretends to 
great humility and talks Bible, and 
all the while he is the most pom- 
pous and overbearing, as well as 
worldly-minded man in Scratton. 
Never gives a shilling in charity, 
unless his donation will appear in 
a printed subscription-list, and not 
often then, excusing himself by as- 
serting that indiscriminate relief en- 
courages mendicancy, imposition, 
and idleness, and so claiming credit 
for his stinginess.) When you do 
see among the donations to the 
Society—say for Converting Goats 
into Sheep—‘ The Rev. Luke Thorn- 
leigh, D.D., £10 ros. od.,’ you may 
confidently assume that not more 
than two guineas of the sum has 
really come from his pocket, the 
remainder being the proceeds of 
his begging amongst his friends. 
This money your lecture has pro- 
duced will be sent to the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews as 
coming from Dr. Thornleigh, He 
will retain it in his possession until 
he has made two or three more 
hauls for the Hebrews, and then 
send the money all up together.” 

“ Ah, he just looks like a fellow 
of that sort! He’s the Rector of 
Scratton, is he not ?” 

“To be sure he is!—more’s the 
pity.” 

“T’m rather surprised he does not 
relinquish the living, with all this fine 
property.” 

“Any right-minded man would 
have done so; but, you see, [it’s 
rather a fat one—twelve hundred 
a-year ; but were it only three hun- 
dred, he wouldn’t give it up; he’s 
far too close-fisted for that. He 
keeps a curate—poor devil ! I know 
he has a hard*time of it—to whom 
he pays the liberal stipend of fifty 


— per annum. I fully expected: 


d have treated us to half-an- 


hour’s sermon at the conclusion of 
your lecture, according to his custom 
on such occasions, and was most 
agreeably surprised at being let off 
so easily. He could not very well 
have said less. By-the-bye, did you 
notice his quotation—‘ The spacious 
firmament on high,’ you know? He 
evidently lost the tail of it. I can’t 
say that his alteration was an im- 
provement on the original. I can- 
not quite recal it ; it ended, ‘Gawd 
Almighty’s name proclaim,’ I think, 
did it not ?” 

“Yes, I believe it did; but I’ve 
almost forgotten. However, I’m 
sick of him. I’m getting rather 
peckish, and hope your good people 
have something solid for supper.” 

A few days subsequently Walter 
Murrell returned to town. 

“Well, Harold,” said Mr. Somers 
to his son, two days before the expira- 
tion of the vacation, “I suppose 
you will be returning to King’s on 
Monday? How much longer do you 
expect to remain there ?” 

“This, I hope, will be my last 
term, sir,” the young man replied. 
“T intend to go in for the last 
exams. before Christmas; and I 
think I shall pass.” 

“What examinations will those be?” 

“The College of Surgeons and 
Hall of Apothecaries.” 

“Then you are not thinking of 
trying for the M.D. ?” 

“Not at present; I shall be 
satisfied if I pass the College and 
Hall. As the other will be of no 
present advantage to me, I shall let 
it alone.” 

“Well, I think you are right. 
Hodson is very old, and James is 
such a drunken fellow—though I 
believe he understands his craft— 
that there is a capital opening for 
you here; so the sooner you can 
start the better. If it were known 
how badly off we are for medical. 
advice, we should have another 
doctor here immediately.” 
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“ Yes, there’s a capital chance for 
me, and I shall certainly pitch my 
tent here. Before doing so, how- 
ever, as soon as I have passed the 
exams., I-intend to obtain an ap- 
pointment as ship’s surgeon. I——” 

“Pray, do not think of such a 
thing, Harold !” exclaimed Mr. So- 
mers, in a tone of mingled surprise 
and alarm. And the old gentleman 
eyed his son so scrutinisingly that 
one might have supposed him to be 
searching for some marks of in- 
sanity in the young fellow; “you 
—, be perilling your chance 


“ Oh, I should only go for a short 
voyage. I should not be away for 
more than a few months; and, I 
think, after the confinement of Lon- 
don, and the hard work of preparing 
for the , a sea voyage 
do me all the good in the world. I 
should be all the fresher for my 
work on my return.” 

If personal appearance is any 


criterion, Harold, in spite of the- 


confinement of London and his 

tion for the approaching ex- 

aminations, was in the enjoyment of 

the rudest health, and needed not 

the invigorating effects of a sea 
e,” 

“Well, you ought to know what 
is best for your health,” returned 
his father, in a calmer tone. “I'll 
throw no obstacles in your way ; 
though, having regard to the posi- 
tion of affairs here, I think it unwise. 
I suppose you would find little diffi- 
culty in obtaining the appointment 
you speak of ?” 

“Not the slightest. Ships are, 
in many cases, so badly served in 
respect of surgeons, that owners 
will be only too glad to engage any- 
one so well recommended as I hope 
to be.” 

Well, young man, you're not de- 
ficient in a good opinion of your- 
self!” returned Mr. Somers, with an 
amused expression. “But you have 


worked hard, and, I believe, have a 
fair knowledge of your profes- 
sion.” 

“Do you ever hear from my 
cousin, Ellen Winter, sir?” asked 
Harold, after a slight pause, bring- 
ing the conversation round to the 
topic he had been for some time 
watching his opportunity to intro-. 
duc 


e. 

“ T have never had a line from her 
since her second marriage. She 
knows I have no great liking for her. 
I spoke very plainly on the occasion 
of her first marriage, as to the way 
in which she and her mother en- 
trapped that poor young fellow— 
ruining him with his father, and then 
turning him off altogether !” 

“Tt has often surprised me that 
old Thornleigh was so hard on his 
son. Most parents would have 
made the best of the marriage when 
it had actually taken place.” 

“Yes; ( was surprised myself. 
I did all I could to induce him to 
forgive Edward. In fact, I spoke so 
strongly to him when he gave me in- 
structions for a will, by which he 
— to disinherit his son, that 

e removed his business from my 
hands, and prepared his own will. 
I used to like young Thornleigh—he 
was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. A good-natured, warm-hearted, 
affectionate fellow ; but just the man 
to fall a prey to scheming women. 
It must have been a terrible blow to 
him when he discovered that his 


-“That poor child of his! .I 
should like to know how she fares, 


the nursemaid, I firmly believe she 
would never have lived. 
incessantly subjecting her to ill- 
treatment ; and just before I left 
Tenbury, Ellen gave her such a 


wife had never had any affection for 
him, and only married him for his 
: position, She has been rightly 

served.” 

Her mother and grandmother were 
continually ill-using her, But for 
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violent blow on the head with an 
umbrella, that a large portion of the 
scalp was raised from the bone, and 
I was obliged to sew up the 
wound.” 

_ “ How very shocking! I never 
heard anything of this. The un- 
natural conduct of some parents is 
inexplicable !” 

“I am quite certain nothing 
would please Ellen so much as the 
child’s death. It must be alive, 
however, as we have never heard of 
its death.” 

“Yes ; we must have heard had 
it died.” 

“Do you know, I should not be 
at all surprised, now that Ellen has 
married again, to find that the little 
girl is not living with her, but has 
been put out to nurse. Do you 
think you could discover, sir? I 
have a particular object in desiring 
to know where she is. She is a 
most engaging little thing, and very 
pretty.” 

“Oh, you must be wrong! I 
should think there is no doubt she is 
at Ferriham with them; but I can 
soon learn. Indeed, I should like 
to know that she is all right.” 

Agreeably with this desire, Mr. 
Somers wrote to Mrs. Winter, in- 
quiring whether Annie resided with 
her, or with her mother at Ten- 
bury. 
He was much surprised, though 
Harold was not, at the answer he 
received from his niece. Mrs. Win- 
ter knew it would be useless to de- 
ceive him, and was not desirous of 
quarrelling with her uncle; so she 
informed him that the sight of the 
child was fraught with so many 

inful reminiscences, both to her- 
self and husband, that—Mrs. Atkins 
refusing to take charge of Annie— 
she had been placed in the charge 
of some respectable people, who 
paid her every attention, and re- 
ceived a regular sum for her main- 


tenance, Mrs, Winter added, more- - 


over, that the child was well and 
happy in her present home. 

- “Well, I’m not in the least sur- 
prised,—in fact, it’s just what I ex- 
pected,” remarked Harold, on his 
father’s informing him of the result 
of his inquiry. “ I’m only astonished 
that the poor child is still alive. I 
should like to know the respectable 
people Ellen speaks of—thieves, I 
daresay! What a shame to turn 


out the poor little thing in that . 


way !” 

“T never thought Ellen had much 
feeling,” replied Mr. Somers ; “ but 
I had no idea she was so thoroughly 
heartless as her conduct to her 


child shows her to be. Even the 


very worst women have some affec- 
tion for their children.” 


“Do you think it would be possi-. 


ble to discover where she is?” asked 
Harold. It seems so shocking she 
should be cast off by all her relatives, 
and for no fault of hers.” 

“It is very sad ; but I scarcely see 
what we can do. It is evident they 
intend to say as little about her as 


possible; and I don’t know what 
means we have of finding her. 


without their assistance. I should 


be very glad to give her a home 
with us, but they would not consent 


to it—though, probably, nothing 


would please them so much as her 


death.” 
“Then you think it would be use- 


less to wnite, offering to give hera 


home ?” 
fear so; but I will doso never- 


theless. Now that I know the child’s . 
position,'I feel it only my duty to do» 


all in my power to ameliorate. it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter shall have no 
excuse for their conduct ; and if the 
child end in becoming a thief, which 


is highly probable, they only shall . 


be to blame.” 
‘Accordingly Mr. Somers wrote a 


second letter to his niece, express- 
ing his surprise at the intelligence - 
she had given him, and earnestly » 
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Ba he had anticipated, this re- 
was politely by Mrs. 

inter, who, at the same time that 
she thanked him for his kind offer, 
stated that the child being happy 
where she was, she and her husband 
had no wish to unsettle her by mak- 
ing any change in her abode. __ 

This reply only confirmed Mr. 
Somers and his son in their belief 
that Annie was in the charge of per- 
sons in a very low walk in life, and 
thatthe object of her motherand step- 
father was that she might be entirely. 
severed from them, either by death 
or by being brought up in a totally 


different sphere from that to which 


she had been born. 

From this moment Harold Somers 
resolved to use his utmost endea- 
vours to find the child, so far as it 
would not interfere with the exercise 
of his profession. Mrs. Winter's 
refusal to enlighten them as to 
Annie’s present home only served to 
increase his determination not to 
rest until she was placed under his 
father’s care. He had no money to 

din inquiries:; and his father, 
though liberal-handed, was not the 
man to squander it on any wild- 
goose chase, in which light he 
regarded the ‘search for Annie ; but 
Harold might do much by 
the best use of his own eyes 
ears. 

‘Mr. Somers’s letters to Mrs, 
Winter so closely following that from 
Dr. Thornleigh to her husband on 
the same subject, caused the worthy 
couple much surprise, and made 
them more than ever confident ‘that 
there must be some value attaching 
to Annie’s life, though in vain they 
racked their brains to discover its 
nature, and increased their satisfac- 
tion at having written to Mrs, Grat- 
ton in the manner already detailed. 

‘There were now, therefore, three 
persons equally desirous of discover- 


ing the little castaway: Dr. Thorn 
leigh, Harold Somers, and Johnny 

Gratton, but each with a witaly 
different object. Which will be the 
first to find her? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THORNLEIGH ENLARGES THE 
SPHERE OF HIS UTILITY, 


Two days after the receipt of Mr, 
William Tomkins’s letter enclos- 
ing George Winter’s misdirected 
communication, Dr. Thornleigh left 
Scratton for London. 

After transacting his business with 
Messrs. ‘Todey and Bosch, to whom, 
for reasons of his own, he said no- 
thing of his proposed visit to Mrs. 
Gratton, he placed himself in a 
Hansom cab, and directed the 
driver to set him down at Cherub. 
Court, Ditch Row, Bethnal Green. 

The cabman, regarding the cleri- 
cal costume and solemn demeanour. 
of his “fare,” betrayed much sur- 
prise at the direction given, half 
thinking he must have misunder- 
stood the reverend gentleman. 

“Ditch Row, Bethnal Green, did 

you say, sir ?” he inquired. 

“Oo did,” replied the Doctor. 

“T s’pose ’e’s one o’ them city 
Missionary chaps,” was the man’s 

mental comment, as, having re- 
mounted to his seat, he flicked: his 
horse with his whip. 

“Cherub Court, sir!” he ex- 
claimed, when half an hour had, 
ela psed, raising the trap on the roof 
of the seat, and looking down on to 
the top of the Rector’s hat. 

“ave I to wait for you, sir?” he. 
resumed, on receiving his fare, 


To this Dr. Thornleigh replied i in. 


the affirmative, 
Like George Winter, the clergy- 


man was appalled at the evidences 


of squalor, misery, and vice visible 

on every side; and it was with a ‘feel-. 

ing of trepidation that he turned 
HH 
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down the narrow entry leading into 
Cherub Court. 

By the time he found himself at 
number seven almost every occu- 
pant of the court had turned out to 
stare at him, from whom so many 
coarse jokes proceeded, coupled 
with epithets the reverse of compli- 
mentary, at his expense, that the 
reverend Doctor began to regret not 
having sent a substitute to Mrs. 
Gratton, in place of paying his visit 
in person. However, it was too 
late now—he was in Cherub Court, 
and must make the best of it. 

Several times the Doctor knocked 
at Mrs. Gratton’s door, without meet- 
ing with any response, being saluted 
upon each fresh appeal with a burst 
of laughter from the surrounding 
crowd. 

At length, however, a window 
above Dr. Thornleigh’s head was 
raised, and a voice exclaimed in 
rough accents : 

‘What are yer a-makin’ orl that 
row about? There ain’t nobody 
lives there.” 

“Oi wish to see Mrs. Gratton,” 
replied the Doctor, looking up at 
the window, from which the dirty 
head and shoulders of a man pro- 
truded. 

“She don’t live ’ere,” returned 
the man, in the same brusque tone. 

“Oi was under the impression 
that she did,” resumed the Rector ; 
“Oi have been informed so !” 

“‘So she did useter do.” 

“Can you give me any informa- 

«tion about her ?” 

“Well, I dunno as Ican. Are 
you Reverend Thornler ?” 

“Oi am Doctor Thornleigh !” em- 
phasising the prefix. 

‘Oh, I thought yer was a parson ; 
will yer jest come up them steps, 
an’ we can talk more’ comfortable. 
I can p’raps tell yer summat as yer 
want to know.” 

Dr. Thornleigh promptly accepted 
the invitation, and presently found 


himself in the presence of the 
er. 

“Are you Mr, Tomkins?” he 
ed. 


* Well, I b’lieve I am ; it wur nf 
as wrote yer that letter o’ Monday, 
which I couldn’t put a stamp on it, 
through not ’avin’ a penny in the 
world.” 

‘¢ Ah, yes ! Oi had to pay twopence 
for that letter.” 

“Yer needn’t ’a’ took it in when 
it come, if yer ‘adn’t liked. I 
thought yer’d jest please yerself 
about it.” 

“ Moy friend ; it is all very well 
to talk in that way, but one never 
likes to refuse to receive a letter, 
You see, Oi did not know but that 
yours might have been of some im- 
portance.” 

“Well, it seeminly was, or yer 
wouldn’t ’a’ come ’ere, I s’pose ; but 
I ain’t seen that tuppence as I paid 
for paper an’ ’vellup yet.” 

“A penny is the very outside Of 
have ever paid for a sheet of note- 
paper and an envelope, and that 
sum, as Oi invariably pay moy debts. 
—though, strictly speaking, this can- 
not be regarded as a debt—Oi am 
willing to pay. Oi am confident Oi 
shall be overpaying you then—you 
could never have paid twopence, 
Oi am sure. Oh, moy dear Christian 
friend—for all are moy friends—how 
could you tell a falsehood for so 
paltry a sum? Not that any amount 
of gain is a justification for saying 
what is false. Do you recollect 
what befel Ananias and Sapphira, 
his wife, for telling an untruth P” 

“T can’t say as I ever ’eard tel? 
o’ any Nius an’ Sairey, ’is wife.” 

“Qi fear you are not so conver- 
sant with your Bible as you should 
be; but it is to such as you that Oi 
am sent to preach Gawd’s Word. 


Are you ever visited by a minister of - 


the Gospel ?” 


“T b’lieve one comes permis- 
cous, but I never sees nothink on © 
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‘im 5 I ’as my business to attend 

**Oi am much concerned to hear 
you say so ; but Oi was speaking of 
Ananias and Sapphira—they were 
both of them struck dead within an 
interval of three hours for telling a 
falsehood.” 

Dr. Thornleigh spoke in his most 
impressive style, and paused to per- 
ceive the effect of his eloquence 
upon his hearer. 

Well, orl I can say,” replied the 
latter ; "eit wur werry ’ard on ’em, if 
that wur orl as they done.” 

“ Hard ? no moy Christian friend 
—it was strict justice, and was in- 
tended to be a lesson to us, to show 
us the abhorrence in which Gawd 
Almighty holds a lie.” 


“‘T thinks if orl on us was treated. 


in the same way, there wouldn’t be 
so many of us ’ere, that’s orl.” 
“You are right ; but Gawd, in his 
infinite mercy, does not treat us ac- 
cording to our deserts, or few indeed 
would escape the wrath to come.” 
Mr. Tomkins by no means relished 


the style of the Doctor’s conversa- 


tion, so, by way of changing it, re- 
turned : 
“Well, give us this ere penny, as 


yer won't pay. the tuppence—I ain’t 


seen that yet.” 
Dr. Thornleigh handed the mana 


penny, saying at the same time: 


“Pray understand, Oi do not owe 
you this penny ; Oi give it you.” 
“Oh, any way yer likes, so as I 


git it, though I think, arter orl the. 


trouble I ’ad over that letter, yer 
might make a bloke a present 0’ 
summut.” 

“You only did your duty, moy 
friend, and have no right to expect 
to be rewarded for doing it ; but, if 
you give me all the information in 
your power of this woman, Oi may 
possibly give you something.” 

“T'll tell yer orl I knows.” 

“ How long is it since Mrs. Grat- 
ton left this place ?” 


“Two months, or more.” 

“And have you seen her about 
anywhere since she left ? 

“No, I aint; she must ’a’ left 


London, I think, or I should’a’ seen 


"er—'er an’ me knowed each other 
werry well, If she is in London, 
they ‘ll know at the Hogre’s ’ead, in 
Ditch Row, for she called there reg’- 


lar. Yer’d better arst there ; if she 


ain’t been there lately, yer may de- 
pend, she ain’t in London.” 

“Oi will inquire at the Ogre’s 
Head. And what is Mrs. Gratton’s 
calling ?” 

Calling repeated Mr. Tom- 
kins, in atone of mingled doubt and 
surprise, caused by a notion of not 
having properly understood his in- 
terrogator; “I dunno as ever she 
wur called—she didn’t often show 
*er face in a place o’ washup.” 

“You misunderstand me, moy 
friend. Oi am sorry to learn that 
she did not attend a church ; but 
what Oi meant was, what does she 
do to earn her living ?” 

“Oh, I arst your parding—but, 
afore we goes any further, I should 
like to know as yer ain’t agoin’ to do 
’er a hinjury ; I ain’t agoin’ to split 
on a pal, if that’s what ye’re arter. 
’as she been gittin’ into trouble ?” 

“Oh no! Oi wish to do her a ser- 
vice; Oi am a minister of Gawd, 
and would do no one any injury.” 

“‘Werry well,” replied Tomkins, 
reassured by the Doctor’s disclaimer ; : 
ie? pose yer wouldn’t tell me a lie, 
for fear o’ bein’ struck dead, like this 
Nius an’ Sairey, as yer was a-tellin’ 
me on. As for Phoebe Gratton’s 
business, why she ain’t no call to 
work for a livin’, she ain’t. Or else, 
when she do work, she reckons to 
sell lucifers an’ staylaces, an’ pins, 
an’ such like.” 

“But how comes it she has no 
need to work? How does she 
live ?” 

“‘ Same way as other folks does as 
doesn’t work for themselves—'cos 
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she’s some one to work for ’er. 
She’s two children as works for her, 
an’ bringin’ in near on a pound a- 
week, I’m sure, or she’d never be 
able to go it at ’er rum as she do; 
an’, blame me, if she don’t go it—a 
pint’s nowhere! One of these chil- 
dren is ’er own—a boy, ’e is, about 
fourteen years old—and t’other’s a 
gurl o’ seven or eight. She’s one 
as she takes care on for some one, 
She ain’t yours, is she ?” 

“Qi do not understand you,” re- 
sponded the Rector, stiffly. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,—I thought 
p’raps it might be, and yer wanted it 
kep’ quiet—yer knows! Pretty gurl 


-—wife livin’, an’ orl that—yer knows!” 


And the man, amused at his own 
coarse wit, leered cunningly at Dr. 
Thornleigh, who recoiled a step at 
this imputation on his virtue ; and 
assuming his severest expression 
and most austere tone, replied— 

“What do you mean by making 
so insulting a remark? You forget 
what Oi am ?” 

Seeing that the Rector had taken 
his joke in bad part, Mr, Tomkins 
was quick to apologise for his fa- 
miliarity. He hoped to extract 
something from his visitor’s pocket 
ere they parted. 

_“T meant no offence, yer rever- 
ence,” he observed ; “ only I know 
there is such cases.” 

“Oi pardon your uncharitable 
suspicion, moy friend ; the conduct 
of even the best men is open to mis- 
construction. Far be it from me 
to return evil for evil. Oi preach 
Christian charity and forgiveness, 
and Oi would act up to moy preach- 
ing. But what sort of a looking 
child is this little girl ?” 

“Well, she aint so dark, and she 
ain’t pale, an’ she’s long golden ’air 
’angin’ down ’er back. She in 
general. sells flowers ; but I didn’t 
see so much on ’er for a bit afore 
Phoebe Gratton went away ; whether 

were ill or not, I dunno,” 


“And that’s all you can tell me 
about Mrs. Gratton ?” 

“Well, I dunno as there’s any- 
thing else, but if you’ve any other 
questions to arst—” 

“ Oi should like to ask you a few’ 
questions about yourself, moy friend: 
Oi fear you are in a great state of 
darkness in Cherub Court.” 

“You're right enough there, mas- 
ter; it ain’t so much daylight’ we 
gits in Cherub Court—what with 
the smoke an’ small winders, an 
‘ouses bein’ so close together; an’ 
when there’s a fog, yer can’t see-yer 
’and afore yer. We could do with a 
bit more sun ’ere.” 

“You misunderstand me alto- 
gether. No doubt what you say is 
true enough ; but when Oi said Oi 
feared you were in a state of dark-. 
ness, Oi was not alluding to a de- 
fiency in the light of the sun, but of 
the light of the Gospel, which is of 
far greater importance.” 

“Oh, I knows nothink about 
that,” rejoined the man, in a tone of 
ill-concealed disgust ; “‘ it’s ’ard work 
to make a livin’.” 


“But you know that you have a 


soul ?” 

“ Well, I s’pose most on us have 
somethink on the sort; but it takes 
us orl our time to keep our bodies 
alive, an’ we’ve no time for nothink 
else.” 

“Oh, how lamentable is all this !” 
exclaimed Dr. Thornleigh, gazing 
appealingly at a large spider which 
was crossing the ceiling of the room. 
“Your body, of course, requires 
nourishment, but the comfort of your 
body bears no comparison in im- 
portance to the salvation of your 
soul. Of what consequence is it,” 
continued the Rector, waxing quite 
eloquent, “ if your body be starved, 
so that your soul be preserved from 
the wrath to come?” 

But Mr. Tomkins could not see 
the matter from the Doctor’s point 
of view. He had one advantage 
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over the latter with which he would 


willingly have dispensed,—he.knew. 
what it was to want food, whereas. 


Dr. Thornleigh didn’t. 


“Ah, that’s orl werry well ; but 


you, never knowed what starvation 
wur,” the man pertinently remarked, 
“ or yer'd play on a different string. 
Them as never ’ad a empty stomack 
can talk werry fine, an’ reckon no- 
think on it; but let ’em try it, an’ 
they’d start tellin’ a different tale. 
If you was to go two days without a. 
bite o’ meat, and some one was to. 
orffer yer a loaf in one ’and, an’ a 
Bible in t’other, an’ yer must take. 
your choice on ’em, I know which 
on ’em yer'd take. Yer’d take the 
bread, yer would! It’s ’uman natur’, 
——yer may preach and preach diffe- 
rent, till—till—till yer bust !” added 
the speaker, after vainly racking his 
imagination for a more appropriate 
term.- “If you parsons wants to 
make folks listen to yer, fill their 
insides fust, an’ then yer'll make 
somethink on ’em ; but it ain’t no 
good to come an’ reckon to take ’em 
to heaven starvin’.” 

Dr. Thornleigh did not see his 
way to gainsaying the truth of Tom- 
kins’s remarks. His essays, to make 
converts had never before been so 
received, 

“Qh, what a hardened sinner you 
are !” he exclaimed. “ Oi——” 

“ Arstin’ your parding for inter- 
ruptin’, sir, when yer comes into a 
gentleman’s ’ouse, ’tain’t manners to 
start a-callin’ on ’im names. If I 
wur to go to your ’ouse, and call yer 
a devil-dodger, yer wouldn’t think 
me over civil.” : 

“Tt may not be pleasant to you, 
but it is moy duty and moy privilege, 
moy dear Christian friend, not to 
flinch from telling you of your sins, 
No matter how unpalatable, Oi 
must show you what you really are. 
It is moy prerogative to raise moy 
voice for the. cause of. the 
—to point out to you how. grievous 


a sinner you are,—to exhort you to 
repent, and to endeavour, by every 
means, to bring you into the true 
fold. Oi.do not despise you for 
your sins, Grievous sinner though 
you are, Oi love you. We are all 
brothers, and. Oi love you as a 
brother.” 

“ An’ isn’t it your duty to feed the 
’ungry, when. they ain’t able to feed 
themselves, an’ when you are able 
to afford it?” 

“ With. spiritual food, moy dear 
Christian friend ; and that Oi ’umbly 
endeavour to do.” 

“T ain’t talkin’ o’ sperritual food,” 
returned the man, in a tone made 
up of sullenness and contempt, He 
was. fast losing hope that his reve- 
rend interlocutor would afford him 
any material assistance — “ unless 
yer calls: bread sperritual food ; an’ 
if. yer'll give me means o’ buyin” 
some, I'll be truly grateful to yer, for 
it’s Gospel truth as I ain’t tasted to- 
day.” 

«No, moy friend ; Oi cannot do 

If you are in want, it is the 
duty of the parochial authorities to 
supply that want. Moy duty is a 
far more important one—to supply 
the wants—the grievous wants—of 
your soul, which is crying aloud for 
meat.” 

“Well, if yer loves me like a 
brother, an’ won’t give me anythink 
to. keep me. from starvin’, I fancy 
your brother, if yer ’ave one, ain’t 
such a fine time on it. But yer 
promised to give me summat for tell- 
in’ on yer about Phoebe Gratton,” 

“ Recollect, moy friend, Oi did 
not promise to give you anything. 
Oi said perhaps Oi might do so; but 
as Oi have no wish to disappoint 
you,” (here Dr. Thornleigh searched 
his pockets, and finding no smaller 
coin than a shilling, tendered that 
sum to the man)—“ here is a shilling 
for you. Oi hope you will make a 
good. use of it ; that no portion of 
it. will. be. expended at the public 
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house, which is the high road to 
hell ; and that at least some part of 
it will be spent in spiritual food. 
Bibles are now so cheap that they are 
within the reach of everyone; for 
fourpence you can obtain one ; and 
if, as I fear, you are not in posses- 
sion of that precious book, Oi ex- 
pect you will expend that sum in the 
purchase of it, and that you will 
afterwards make yourself acquainted 
with the words of comfort it con- 
tains. We may never meet again,” 
(here the Doctor's voice became 
positively awful in its solemnity, and 
his cold, stony expression corre- 
spondingly deepened)—“ probably 
we shall not—but Oi should like to 
leave you with the belief that Oi 
have sown within your soul the good 
seed. You can no longer have the 
excuse that you have not been 
visited by a minister of the Gospel. 
Oh, moy friend, lay to heart those 
few precious words Oi have addressed 
to you. By your own account they 
are the first mouthful of spiritual 
refreshment you have tasted for 
years, and Oi hope their flavour may 
be so pleasant that you may long for 
more. In Gawd’s word you will 
find abundance. Read your Bible, 
and you will then see what a miser- 
able, guilty wretch you are. ‘Take 
no thought what you shall eat, or 
what you shall drink; ‘Believe 
only, and you shall be saved.’ 
Whether you starve or not is of no 
real consequence ; you may think it 
is, in your blindness, but it is not. 
Think only to save your soul. That 
is the only vital point for your con- 
sideration. But if, after having had 
the truths of the Gospel thus thrust 
upon you, you should continue in 

ur headlong career of vice, it will 
be your own fault—Oi shall not be 
to blame, for Oi have warned you.” 

And, with this grand (?) peroration 
Dr. Thornleigh, thoroughly satisfied 
that he had done his spiritual ef 
to Tomkins, took his leave, 


after traversing the squalid court 
with rapid strides, re-entered his 
cab. 

Before returning to a more con- 


genial quarter of the metropolis he — 


called at the Ogre’s Head, only to 
be informed, however, that Mrs. 
Gratton had not been seen there 
since she had quitted Cherub Court. 
All this was very unsatisfactory to 
him—his journey to London had 
resulted in nothing, and it was in no 
contented or easy state of mind that 
he leant back in his cab, in the hope 
of being able to strike out some plan 
for the discovery of Mrs, Gratton. 
But, think as he might, the end he 
had in view seemed as far off as 
ever. Not the slightest clue did he 
possess by which to trace her; it 
was a great disappointment, for he 
had never entertained a doubt of 
finding the woman in Cherub Court. 
Quite at aloss how to proceed, he 
had excellent reasons for not con- 
sulting Messrs. Todey and Bosch, 
his solicitors, and, having an idea 
that the whole fraternity of lawyers 
were rapacious harpies, having no 
regard for their clients’ interests 
apart from their own, he felt indis- 
posed to consult any other firm, 

By way of diverting his thoughts 
from this subject, he took up a 
newspaper, which he had purchased 
in the morning. As he proceeded 
to open it, an advertisement on the 
first page caught his eye. It was 
headed: “ Private Inquiry Office,” 
and stated that Inspector Joseph 
White, late of the detective force, 
conducted investigations of a private 
nature, &c., &c. ; and that he could 
be seen at such and such a place. 

This was just the man he wanted. 
Dr. Thornleigh decided to call in 
Mr. White’s aid, and to that end in- 
structed the cabman to drive at once 
to his address. 

The ex-inspector, a man of about 
sixty years of age, was fortunately at 
home ; and the Rector, with his ac- 
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customed pomposity, detailed to him 
the matter of his visit. 

“You see, moy friend,” he con- 
cluded, after relating the circum- 
stances of the case; “the search 
must be conducted with the utmost 
privacy. It would not do to allow 
this Mr. Winter to learn what we are 
about, for he would be certain to 
frustrate our intentions, by removing 
the child into fresh custody, so that, 
by the time we had found Mrs. 
Gratton, we should be no nearer 
than we are at present to the dis- 
covery of the child. Oi am afraid 
he is a most unscrupulous man, and 
would hesitate at nothing, so long as 
he kept within the law. If Oi am 
so fortunate as to obtain possession 
of the dear child, he would, if he 
knew it, insist upon her being given 
up to him.” 

‘Oh yes, sir, I see all the points of 
the case. Of course you are aware 
that as we shall thus be prevented 
from advertising for Mrs. Gratton, 
it will greatly add to our difficulty in 
finding her, and also increase the 
expense. It is merely a question of 
cost. If you place no restrictions 
upon me as regards outlay, I am 
certain to discover the woman.” 

Now such words as expense, out- 
lay, cost, never fell agreeably on the 
Rector’s ears, and in the matter in 
hand he had no intention of going 
to any great expense ; for after all, 
his anxiety to find the child pro- 


_ ceeded from apprehensions which 


might, quite as likely as not, be 
baseless. Accordingly he informed 
Mr. White that he would not think 
of giving him carte blanche, as regards 
money, fifty pounds being the extreme 
limit of what he would expend. 
“Fifty pounds does not go very 
far in such matters as these, sir, was 
Mr. White’s observation, in a tone of 
disappointment. To use his own 
hraseology, on hearing Dr. Thorn- 
igh’s business, he thought he had 
got on toa right d—n good thing. 


“ But I will do my best with that sum, 
and hope before it is expended to 
find the woman. If not, you can 
then decide whether or not you 
will proceed in the search. I know 
this Mrs. Gratton ; for some years 
ago there was an inquiry concerning 
the death of an infant of which she 
had the charge, in which I was 
engaged. She escaped on that 
occasion byjthe skin of her teeth; 
but she may get into trouble again 
before long. I shall therefore com- 
municate with the different police. 
stations, requesting to be informed 
if she should come under the notice 
of any of them.” 

“Oi sincerely trust you will be 
successful,” returned the clergyman, 
desirous to make detective acquaint- 
ed with his view of the responsi- 
bilities of his sacred office ; “ for it is 
sad to dwell upon the state of awful 
darkness in which that dear child’s 
soul must be, living with such a wo- 
man, and in such a den of infamy as 
Cherub Court. The people there 
actually jeered at me; moy sacred 
calling was no protection ‘rom their 
insulting jokes. Oi was called names 
which Oi will not soil moy lips by 
repeating. But Oi was not deterred 
from my errand of charity. The 
desire to remove that dear child 
from that scene of vice and misery, 
and to secure the salvation of her 
immortal soul, so far as any humble 
efforts of mine can achieve it, 
enabled me to bear all their insults 
fearlessly, and even to pray Gawd to 
shed the light of his Gospel upon 
them.” 

This style of conversation was not 
at all in the ex-policeman’s way. 
He simply replied ; “ Yes, it’s rather 


a low neighbourhood, sir; and as’ 


our business is concluded, you will 
excuse my leaving you, as I have 
several engagements.” 

So Dr. Thornleigh took his de- 
parture, and the same day returned 
to Scratton. 
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BALLAD-SINGING. 


were formerly a 

flourishing body in England ; 
but their dignity being intertwined, 
as it were, with the illusory splen- 
dours of feudal institutions, declined 
proportionately to the advance of 
moral cultivation. In course of 
time they became little better than 
vulgar mountebanks, and, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, were sup- 
pressed as rogues and vagabonds. 
Their former occupation gone, and 
themselves banished from the streets 
and highways, they betook them- 
selves to alehouses, where they be- 
came pipers and fiddlers; so that 
the age of minstrelsy was, so to 
speak, dead in England. 

The only trace of the order left, 
towards the close of the last century, 
was a man from Derbyshire, who ap- 
peared in the streets of London with 
a canister and string, singing the 
fine old ballad of “Lord Thomas 
and Faire Eleanore.” 

From the earliest times, songs 
have been sung in our streets ; but 
before Elizabeth’s reign they were 
invariably accompanied by some 
musical instrument. The suppres- 
sion of the minstrels was followed 
by the appearance of the ballad- 
singers, who took for subjects many 
of the songs handed down by the 
former. The feats of “Sir Topaz 
‘Randle, of Chester,” and “‘ Clym of 
the Clough,” were again brought out 
in a new version. Robin . Hood's 
adventures lost nothing in having 
smouldered for awhile ; there were 
more heroes than ever to’ be inspired 
by the recital of his exploits. Dry- 
den alludes to them thus: 


‘* In this one spacious isle I think there is 
but one, 

But he hath heard some talk of him and 
Little John ; 

And to the end of time the tales shall ne’er 


be done 
Of Scarlock, George-a-Green, and Muck, 
the miller’s son.” 

The popular delight in ballads is 
well depicted in the “ Winter's 
Tale,” where the poet loses no 
opportunity of introducing them 
into the mouth of the Fool, the 
Clown, and the Pedlar ; and again, 
in “ Twelfth Night,” he describes 
them as “ old and plain,” sung by 


‘* The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their threads 
with bones.” 


However contemptible, in a lite- 
rary point of view, some of these 
songs of the people might have been, 
it is pretty evident they were sources 
of amusement to the masses. Many 
of the trades had each its own 
ballad, with a distinctive title ; such 
as “‘ The Carman’s Whistle,” “‘ Chop- 
ping-Knives,” “ Waskin’s Ale,” &c. ; 
and not a few of these compositions 
were remarkable for their simple 
imagery and natural beauty. 

The minstrels were wont to com- 
mence their songs with some such 
phrase as “ fair lordynges and ladies 
all;” but those days had passed, 
and the dallad-singers addressed 
themselves to the people : they were, 
in fact, members of a purely demo- 
cratic institution. They relied for 
success on the merits of their voices.. 
One of the most popular of ‘the: 
men was “Outroaring Dick,” who 
was well known throughout Essex, 
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and never failed to make hisappear- engravings which were then used to 


ance at the great fair -at Braintree. 
His rival was Will Wimbars. ‘The 
one had a taste for the’ humorous, 
the other for the doleful ditties. A 
man from the “North Countrie;” 
called Mat Nash, was the most 
esteemed singer of his day ; he sang 
the Border ballads with great pathos, 
but his great theme was the famous 
old ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” which 
was then called the “ Hunting of 
Cheviot.” Sir Philip Sidney said 
that the singing of it “‘moved ‘his 
heart more than a trumpet.” If, 
instead of the rough voice of the. 
“ Blind Crowder” by whom it was 
rendered, Sir Philip had heard Nash 
accompanying the words with the 
most touching dramatic represen- 
tations, cutting and thrusting about 
on all -sides, as if to realise 
the description of Witherington 
“fighting on his stumps,” it may 
easily be imagined the result would 
have been in favour of Nash, who, 
at a later period, so captivated the 
secretary, Cecil, by his singing, that 
he at once enabled him ‘to retire 
from his profession with a pension. 

A number of ballad-singers were 


furnished by the gipsies,.a race ‘that, . 


by the laws of the age, had been 
denounced. One, however, of the 
tribe, named Alice Boyce, came to 
London from Cumberland, and was 
appointed to sing “O the Broom” 
and “Lady Greenlaw” before the 
Queen. In the good old times of 
Elizabeth and James, ballad-singing 
met with no opposition. If the sub- 
ject happened to be one of “ pure 
love,” or of “good life,” it was 
generally accompanied by a wood- 
cut of “Good Queen Bess ;” and 
so fond were her loyal subjects of 
seeing these, that “it was not un- 
usual,” says a writer, to find “cuts 
evidently executed in the days of 
James I. worked by ballad-printers 
during the reign of Anne, so inde- 
‘structible were the coarse old wood- 


‘adorn’ the ‘doleful tragedies,’ of 
the Grub-street school of sentiment.” 

In Cromwell's time the govern- 
ment was alarmed at the influx of 
humble strangers into the metropolis, 
and the Protector, whilst he excom- 
municated minstrels and fiddlers, left 
the ballad-singers undisturbed. It 
was passing strange, too, for they did 
not fail tokeep the memory of olden 
times “green in the souls of men,” 
by singing of “bold cavaliers and 
ladies bright,” and after the Restora- 
tion the streets resounded with strains 
of thanksgivings for the return of 
the monarch, and ridicule of the 
fallen power. The taste of the pub- 


lic at that time seems to have been 


divided between political and love 


verses ; the circumstances of the age. 


elicited the first, the spirit that pro- 

duced the Rochesters and Ethe- 

ridges the last. 
Suddenly the popular songs, that 


had all been on the court ‘side, took- 


an opposite turn, when a licence 


was imposed on all ballad-singers; 


a proceeding that was no doubt ren- 
dered necessary from the freedom 
and licentiousness that were ‘per- 
mitted, and which might have been 
too ‘vividly portrayed had not this 
check been imposed. 
Lord Wharton the composer of a 
song, said that “he had rh 
King James out of his domains.” 
And Burnet tells us, “it made such 
an impression on the King’s army, 
that it cannot be imagined by those 
that saw it not. The whole army, 


_and at last the people, both in city 


and country, were singing it per- 
petually. And, perhaps never had 
so slight a thing so great an effect.” 

Another fertile subject for popular 
rhyming was the birth of the Prince 
of Wales (he who it was said was 
carried into the palace in a warming 
pan): it ran thus— 


**In Rome there is a most fearful rout, 
And what do you think it is about? 
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Because the birth of the babe’s come out. 
Sing lullaby baby, by, by, by.” 

Queen Anne avowed a preference 
for the simple ballads which had 
charmed her early years to the most 
elaborate compositions of distin- 
guished masters. 

From this period ballad-singing 
seems to have been looked upon as 
a sort of institution ; yearly festivals 
were held in St. Giles’, which were 
attended by all the wits of the day, 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, Steele. The 
first furnished them with humorous 
songs ; and Gay, who was said to have 
a “ happy strain of ballad-thinking,” 
supplied the pathetic ones ; whilst a 
number of amateur bands gave those 
of a miscellaneous character. It 
was from these gatherings that the 
yearly contingent of ballads was al- 
ways expected. Through’ this me- 
dium Swift gave to the world 
his severe satire on the Duke of 
Marlborough, which drew on him 
much public censure and the resent- 
ment of the Duchess, who never 
forgave him until the appearance 
of “Gulliver's Travels,” when she 
offered the author her friendship. 
Gay himself tells us that the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” was written to celebrate 
the marriage of James Chanter and 
Moll Lay. “The original singer of 
“Black Eyed Susan” (and one or 
two songs which were afterwards in- 


troduced into the “ Beggar’s Opera”) 
was a young girl amongst the ballad 
singers, called Clarinda, who was 
for many years the object of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s most enthusiastic af- 
fection. 

This nobleman having lost sight 
of her for some time, on seeing her 
again, addressed to her the following 
lines : 

Dear, thoughtless Clara, to my verse 
attend, 
Believe for once the lover and the friend.” 


And ended thus: 


** To virtue thus, and to thyself restored, 

By all admired, by one alone adored. 

Be to thy Harry ever kind and true, 

And live for him, who more than died for 
you.” 

Subsequently the ballad-singers 
gave a good deal of annoyance to 
government at times; and in 1716 
the Middlesex grand jury denounced 
“the singing of scandalous ballads 
about the streets as a common nul- 
sance, tending to alienate the minds 
of the people.” 

In 1763 two women were sent 
to Bridewell for singing political bal- 
lads before Lord Bute’s door, in 
South Audley Street ; and the his- 
tory of ballad-singing during the 
latter part of the last century has 
nothing worthy in its 
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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


~CHAPTER XXIII. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


M YR4S mission was to her old 
friend Mrs. Masters, the only 
person to whom she could apply for 
aid in her sore need. Gentle and 
forgiving as she knew the old lady 
to be, she was nevertheless filled 
with numberless fears and shames on 
nearing the cottage, whose covering 
of woodbine and honeysuckle. wafted 
an odour grateful to the passer-by, if 
over-powering to Myra’s sickened 
sense. She perceived a shadow flit 
across the parlour window, and to 
avoid encountering the servant, 
tapped gently with her knuckles 
against it. There was a startled 
rustling within, followed shortly by 
a feeble woman’s voice, asking who 
was there. 
ds Mrs Masters — — Myra 
Neville!” 

At this reply a wrinkled Sinn, that 
in its agitation looked doubly old, 
appeared at the casement, and the 
voice which had addressed Myra 
before in friendly accents repeated 
her name in dismay. 

Mrs. Masters, will you let me come 
in? I want so much to speak to 
you!” pleaded the girl. “I won't 
stay long, unless you wish it.” _ 

The bewildered lady, retreating 
from the window, in a minute opened 


“the door, when Myra in silence 


walked after her to the parlour. 
How many agreeable hours had she 


passed in it, playing and singing ! 
there stood the piano in its accus- 


tomed place; the small - book-case 
with its well-thumbed treasures; the 
chirping in its wire cage; all 
by their familiarity tending to. subdiie 
the; composure she had~ sought ° to 
fortify herself with: While memory, 
aided . by the numberless tokens 
around, was bringing back -various 
former conversations, Mrs. _Masters, 
scarcely more collected in “mind; 
scanned her pale-worn counteniatice 
with wondering pain...» 

“Where have you been : all this 
time ?” she demanded ‘at length, '‘try= 
ing to make her words: those ofa 
judge, rather than a 
friend. 

“Been?” was the echo, accom: 
panied by a quick start.. 

“Not with him,” resumed: 
lady, drawing herself-up with:regal 
dignity : “you would never dreanr of 
coming here if that were so.”~ 

Myra might, by simply stating the 
truth, have made Mrs.. Master's 
words sound cruelly unjust ; but she 
was not one to take the merit of a 
virtue undeservedly, so only lowered 
her head in humble deprecation. «= © 

“Why did you forsake your home ; 

you no care for her who 
cherished your infancy? - Myra, 
Myra, did you willingly leave your 
mother, brother, and sister?: I can 
barely believe it 
_ effort could prevent this: dink: 
ing tenderness in the breast of the 
speaker from betraying itself, nor 
could the hearer stifle a convulsive 
moan. She rose hastily, and tottering 
towards where the old lady stood, 
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took forcible hold of her hands, 
showering repentant kisses upon 
them. “I have been altogether 
wrong,” she gasped, “and in the 
beginning most. I ought on no 
account to have kept a secret from 
my mother; but oh, if you knew 
how deeply I have been punished !” 

“TI can guess it all,” returned 
Mrs, Masters, greatly moved. “Tell 
me, though,—are you living alone?” 

“I may answer either by a yes or 
no. I am living worse than: alone, 
amongst strangers and upon — 
charity.” The closing syllable was 
drawn out with difficulty, and as if 
in self-reproach of her pride, she 
resumed instantly, “ But for charity 
Iand my child might some time 
ago have been huddled into a parish 

ve.” 

“ Your child! ah, where is that ?” 

“In heaven.” 

There was nothing spoken for 
a while after this ; but Mrs. Masters 
released her withered hands from the 
girl’s frantic pressure, and laid them 
gently on her hair. ‘My poor 
Myra! my poor crushed flower !” 
she faltered ; “‘ you have indeed been 
chastened. I know what it is to 
lose a child—my only one. Let us, 
however, remember that God is 
pitying as well as just ; you can yet 
regain His countenance by returning 
to your forsaken duties and your 
home.” 

*T cannot, I cannot! The old 
routine would be worse than torture ; 
I must have excitement, labour. I 
shall die if there are no means open 
to me for forgetting ; don’t remon- 
strate ; to ward off madness, I must 
have change. I have done with 
hope, and expect no pleasure; let 
the path before me be ever so hard, 
I shall not be disappointed ; and 
should I sink beneath the toil of 
mind or body, there would be none 
to grieve or triumph over me.” 

“You talk wildly,” cried Mrs. 
Masters ; “ what-work can you do? 


Where will you find a field for the ex 
ercise of mental or mechanical skill ? 
Would you become a teacher, or a 
sempstress 

“No; either lot would be impossi- 
ble for me to persevere in. I can- 
not decide in a moment what I shall 
do. There are women clerks : I may 
be one, as I learned something of 
book-keeping from Paul.” 

“ Ah !” sighed her soberer friend, 
“who, supposing you were fully com- 
petent to perform the duties, would 
engage you ?” 

“Without character, you. would 
say, some might refuse, not all.” 

“ Truly, there are men who would 
even overlook your want of business 
capacity, and engage you simply for 
the sake of your beauty ; as a 
thought endurable ?” 

A vivid glow dyed Myra’s wan 
cheeks, nevertheless her reply was 
steady, almost lofty, in its scorn. 
“It would be nothing to me what 
might be the motive for employing 
me: I would make myself respected. 
What I want is work and food, and 
I must not be too particular how I 

in them.” 

“The girl is crazy,” thought 
shocked Mrs. Masters, dropping 
upon a chair behind her, while 
Myra, divining her reflection, con- 
tinued : “You mistake, my reason 
is sound still, though it would be no 
wonder if it were otherwise. What 
I mean is this: having chosen liberty 
of action, I must prepare myself to 
brave its penalties.” 

Her companion sighed heavier 
than before. A long life had shown 
her how difficult a thing it is fora 
young and attractive woman to keep 
aloof at once from guidance and 
from wrong. However pure in 
heart, however resolute of pur- 
pose, few can remain firm against 
the opposing forces of temptation 
and slander; what the evils of 
flattery cannot accomplish, inten- 
tional misunderstanding may effect. 
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“Give up these mad designs,” ” she 
said softly, ‘‘ and stay with me.” 

“Would you really let me?” ex- 
claimed Myra, with an electric thrill. 
“Would you, after what has hap- 
pened, hold out to me the hand of 
friendship ?” 

“T do in all sincerity; and to 
prove that the affection I entertained 
so long for you has never ceased, I 
must tell you that my will is un- 
altered.” 

“Oh! who else would have 
behaved thus ? but Iam undeserving 
your leniency.” 

“‘ My object,” interposed her friend 
more collectedly, “was to secure 
you a provision against the time 
when he deserted you ; for I knew 
it could not last, my poor deluded 
child. All love is spurious, unless it 
leads to the glory and good of its 
object.” 

Yes! Myra could acknowledge 
this now, when too late. “ I beseech 
you avoid all mention of the past,” 
said she; “it is more than I can 
bear. Some time the indifference I 
pray for may come. O Heaven, 
that it would quickly! then I might 
think of quietude—now my object is 
to drown remembrance by fresh 
cares.” 

Mrs. Masters moved uneasily in 
her seat, and drew Myra to the place 
beside her, before observing, “I 
fancied you seemed pleased at the 
prospect of living with me.’ 

“T was, my dear Mrs, Masters, 
more than pleased by the generosity 
that prempted the offer, but not by 
the offer itself. Why look so dis- 
-appointed ? only reflect ; could I 
remain near to my home and Spring- 
field? Again, on whose charitable 
feelings could I appeal as to yours ? 
No! I am determined to go far 
from here.” 

“As you will. I begin to fancy 
you are right. One thing, however, I 
must exact before you leave : that is, 
promise to communicate to me 


your every movement. You can 
make no objection to this.” 

“No!” Myra responded absently ; 
then recovering herself, she laid her 
position more openly before Mrs. 
Masters, preparatory to the request 
she had come to make, for the loan 
of money to pay the Locks, and her 
landlady at Liverpool. “It has 
grieved me very much,” she went on, 
“that I have been unable to write to 
Mrs. Morris, after telling her to ex- 
pect a remittance in a day or two.” 

“ And how was it you could not 
send?” inquired her auditor, heed- 
less that she was probing the yet 
bleeding wound. 

In a few rapid sentences the ex- 
planation was made, when the old 
lady, getting up to reach her desk, 
counted from it twenty pounds, and 
handed it to Myra, with the remark, 
‘“‘ Fortunately I received my divi- 
dend yesterday. Will this be 
enough ?” 

“More than enough ; take some 
back again: it will weigh upon my 
mind to be so greatly indebted.” 

“All I have will ultimately be 
yours,” returned her friend, in mild 
rebuke : “do not therefore talk about 
obligations and repayments, Lately 
I looked upon this money as the 
means merely—forgive my plain- 
ness —of saving you from lower 


degradation — now it may aid in - 


re-establishing your peace, if you will 
let it. My income is rather small, 
as you are aware; but,” she con- 
tinued with a half smile, “as I don’t 
intend dying for years to come, we 
must make it do for both.” 

“ No, no !” Myra eagerly, alm 
affrightedly, ejaculated. Thus 
I accept your bounty with fervent 
thanks, and thus: far only. If Iam 
prevented from being of use to any 
one, at least I won’t be a.continual 
burthen.” 

With a return to her former sadness 
Mrs. Masters asked where she pro- 
posed going ? 
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“To Liverpool,” was the answer, 
“though not to stay, unless I quickly 
gain occupation. London, perhaps, 
offers more room for self-exertion, 
and there I should be perfectly se- 
cure from the chance of recogni- 
tion.” 

If Mrs. Masters was prevented, by 
the placid tenor of her own career, 
from entering into the agitation 
which ‘filled Myra’s soul, she was 
willing to allow for the difference in 
their situations and temperaments, 
so did not oppose her resolution, 
even consenting to keep from Mrs. 
Neville the present interview. Myra 
learned that her mother had become 
more of an invalid in appearance, 
but less addicted to complain, while 
Jessie was progressing in prettiness 


and intelligence. 


“For all that,” sighed her in- 
formant, “she will never be any- 
thing like you in person or talent 
either ; and though I acknowledge 
her amiability, in trying to cheer me 
with her company, I cannot take 
the pleasure in it I did in yours.” 

There was gratification as well as 
pain in the reminiscences Mrs. 
Masters brought forward ; and Myra 
would have been glad to yield to 
her persuasions, and stay till morn- 
ing, but for the promise given to 
Mrs. Lock. She had suddenly con- 
ceived the intention to go that same 
day to Liverpool, so bade an early 
adieu to her friend ; and directly she 
reached the farm-house, revealed to 
its owners her planned journey. 

They were really distressed, and 
the wife, according to custom, 
showed Mathew what he was to 
do, by refusing to accept from Myra 
any return for their care. Whilst 
acutely sensible of their good-heart- 
edness, she would by no means 
allow her purpose to be overruled, 
and succeeded in pressing upon 
them a fourth part of Mrs. Masters’ 

i The doctor, she gratefully 
said, it would be impossible to repay 


fully, but they must compel him to 
take the worth of his wines and 
medicines; and, besides leaving 
money for this and various nominal 
tokens, she laid apart a sum to raise 
a more lasting memorial of her 
baby’s grave than the rose-tree. A 
small plain cross was what she 
wished, with the date of burial 
marked upon it—nothing more. 
Myra’s few arrangements thus com- 
pleted, without waiting to rest, she 
walked to the ferry, aided—need- 
fully too—by the support of Mrs. 
Lock, who would see her off, Brave- 
ly as Myra strove to forget the 
former occasions of crossing this 
same water, memory was not to be 
beaten back, and mocked her with 
the repetitions of the hopes formed 
only to be blasted. Every mile of 
the way from Bangor to Liverpool 
brought with it fresh recollections 
to swell the heavy train, and she 
was really glad when the end of her 
journey gave rise to new ideas. 

Free from the encumbrance of 
luggage—she had left behind the 
coloured garments worn before her 
child’s death—she quickly trans- 
ferred herself from the railway car- 
riage to a cab, which set her down 
in due time at the house of her 
landlady. Mrs. Morris’s delight at 
her lodger’s return was sadly less- 
ened at sight of her dismal attire, 
and very earnest was her com- 
miseration on ascertaining the cruel 
suddenness of Myra’s loss. 

“ Poor little dear! Well, I was 
afraid it would never thrive,” was 
her comment : “it wasn’t downright 
healthy from its birth.” 

Professedly Myra conceded to 
this opinion, saying to herself, with 
inconceivable bitterness, “A few 
shillings would have procured food 
_ shelter, and have saved her 

e.” 

“Tt is very fortunate now,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Morris, changing her 
sympathetic tone for the cheerful, 
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“that I have a niece visiting me to- 
day, else you might have to wait 
some time for your tea; as when I 
am by myself I don’t have a fire 
kept up. There is nobody beside 
coming, so perhaps,” she continued 
in a hesitating manner, “‘ you would 
not mind taking tea with us. Ma- 
tilda is a very nice girl.” 

She was prevented from farther 
eulogium upon her niece by Myra 
answering, “I want to be won from 
my thoughts, and should like to sit 
with you. I will join you after 
removing my bonnet.” 

On entering the parlour, Myra 
found niece Matilda seated near the 
window, eating, with childish relish, 
a huge piece of plum-cake from a 
plate on her lap ; yet she was beyond 
girlhood, and might be somewhere 
about thirty—to be too definite in 
point of a lady’s age is ever accounted 
unpolite. There was in her face 
the free joyousness that rung in her 
voice ; and though she was neither 
pretty nor refined, Myra’s hurried 
glance was decidedly a favourable 
one. The introduction made, with 
little formality, the merry-eyed Ma- 
tilda quietly betook, herself to the 
plum-cake. 

“Perhaps,” remarked she, with a 
familiarity rather piquant than dis- 
pleasing, “‘you are thinking how 
rude I am in not waiting for you; 
but I call this my dinner, and shall 
do full justice to the tea and bread 
and butter when it is ready.” 

“ Matilda is an actress,” I must 
tell you, Miss Neville,” interpolated 
the landlady, in explanation ; “ and 
as she. has engaged always to have 
one night a week for herself, she 
works hard at her part, or in altering 
her dresses, which prevents her 
having dinner at the regular hour.” 

Myra hardly knew how to reply, 
she felt so surprised. Hitherto she 
had regarded actors and actresses 
as beings of mystery, living in a 
sphere as much apart from the 


common as the traditionary garret 
of the poet, and was a shade dis- 
appointed at being informed that 
this plump and jovial—not to call 
her jolly—looking-woman, was _ the 
representative, of “Mrs. 
Haller’s remorse,” Miranda’s 
love.” 

The cause of the passing cloud 
on Myra’s brow was mistaken by 
Matilda, who abruptly exclaimed : 
“Many people possess what they 
term a conscientious dislike of the 
stage and its puppets; are you one 
of them ?” 

“T know positively nothing of 
either,” returned Myra, blandly ; 
“but in my opinion genius is as 
deserving of admiration in the actor 
as in authors or artists.” 

“ You don’t agree, then, with Dr. 
Johnson,” cried Matilda, highly de- 
lighted. “I am not much of a 
reader, or rather have little time for 
more than the study of my parts; 
but Boswell relates in his life fre- 
quent instances of the Doctor’s an 
tipathy to players: he likened them 
to dancing dogs; though, after all, 
he was no worse than others, in 
spite of his blindness to every talent 


except writing. In the opinion of _ 


our comic actress, there is nothing 
in the world worth aiming at besides 
creating laughter. Then there is 
the leader of the orchestra: every- 
thing is dross but his fiddle: he 
scarcely ever puts it out of his hand, 
and sneers at Miss Mountjoy’s en. 
thusiasm for comedy.” 

This was assuredly a random style 
of talk, but conveyed a tolerably 
accurate notion of the speaker, who 
was more open and natural than 
most country-bred girls. In less 


than an hour Myra was put in pos- 


session of the particulars of her 
history. Her mother, an actress of 
considerable talent, had married the 
brother of Mrs. Morris, a musician, 
doomed by the scourge—consump- 
tion—to an early grave. Matilda, 
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when less than two years of age, was 
fatherless, and, reared by her mother 
for the stage, had time only to make 
her debut before she was entirely or- 
phaned. Since that rather inglorious 
event, she had secured for herself a 
position at least of independence. 

“T see,” said she, with a blithe- 
some laugh, “ younger aspirants pass 
me by, but I don’t let that shadow 
my content. My head is no more 
fitted for the bay wreath than 
Sancho Panza’s for a mitre.” 

A half smile visited Myra’s sad 
face as she observed: “ You have 
not, it appears, wholly confined 
your reading to Shakspeare, as actors 
are declared to do.” 

“‘Shakspeare ! ah, there is no one 
to take his parts, now the great Kean 
is gone. Of course, I have never 
seen him. My mother sometimes 
played Desdemona and Ophelia to 


his Othello and Hamlet; and from. 


what she has told me, I am con- 
vinced ‘we shall never see his like 
again.’ ” 

Now Myra, being entirely igno- 
rant of theatrical matters, could say 
nothing either on one side or other ; ; 
und Mrs. Morris fancying that Ma- 
silda, notwithstanding her complaint 
of burly Dr. Johnson’s bookishness, 
was becoming a little stagey, soli- 
cited Myra very earnestly to sing to 
them. She so wished Matilda to 
hear her. 

It was an effort for her to comply, 
still she did, after pausing to choose 
an air least likely to affect her by 
its associations. 

“ Ah, you really can sing ” burst 
out Matilda, enthusiastically, when 
the enchanting murmur of the last 
note had completely vanished. 
“Such a voice would be the making 
of an actress.” 

A thrill went through Myra’s 
veins: the words were like an in- 
spiration. ‘Would it be the making 
of me as one?” she inquired with 
nervous trepidation. 


Her hearers were startled by her 


- manner, and the younger responded 


eagerly: “It could not fail; you 
have, indeed, everything to qualify 
you for success in the drama ;— 
beauty, wonderful variety of ex- 
pression, which, with study, you 
may control at will, and, I am sure 
—memory. If you seriously design 
fitting yourself for the profession, a 
brilliant prospect awaits you. For 
once the foreign singers will meet a 
rival in England.” 

A bright, hopeful flush tinted 
Myra’s complexion, and her eyes 
glowed with new fire. Was it pos- 
sible that the path of glory was 
opening to her? “ Begone, regret !” 
she mentally ejaculated; “what I 
have lost in love, let the world repay 
in adulation.” Then her buoyant 
spirits sunk again as the dimness of 
that future presented itself: there 
were many obstacles to be over- 
come. Granting her voice was so 
extraordinary, had she dramatic 
talent? had she confidence? and 
if so, who would put faith in them, 
and risk engaging her? She was 
relieved from this last and heaviest 
doubt by Miss-Morris saying— 

“If you will allow me to speak 
to Mr. Adams, the manager, he will 
see you at any time, but you must 
learn some part first, and I will give 
you instruction; for in operettas, 
you are aware, there is not more 
than half singing. What character 
should you prefer taking as a trial ? 
I am walking lady, and do anything 
from a queen to a chamber-maid ; 
your forte is undoubtedly tragedy.” 

Myra heaved a sigh, thinking 
there was enough of tragedy in her 
real life ; yet on short reflection, she 
decided for the part of Juliet, as 
she had the book by her; in truth, 
she was intimate with few plays 
besides those of our greatest dra- 
matist. 

“Rather difficult,” commented 
the actress; “it has taxed the 
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powers of more than one famous 
performer. How long will it take 
you to learn it? To-day is Wednes- 
day ; shall I come on Friday to hear 
you P” 

“To-morrow, if you will,” Myra 
replied. “I fear, though, my con- 
ception of Juliet’s character will be 
wide of the general.” 

“So much the better. It is to 
your advantage you have seen no 
acting ; if you have natural dramatic 
ability it will have untrammelled 
scope. There is nothing so ruinous 
to débutantes as imitation.” 

With conversation wholly relating 
to the point at issue, the remainder 
of the evening was consumed. Ma- 
tilda rose to depart soon after sup- 
per; and Myra, bidding the aunt 
and niece good night at the same 


time, shut herself up in her room. ’ 


The first thing she did was to seek 
for the odd volume of Shakspeare, 
and before referring to the play of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” she looked at 
the fly-leaf to which Fred Courtney 
had fastened the bank-note, in- 
wardly offering a prayer for him 
and the generous-minded Isa. 

It was long past midnight ere 
Myra laid aside the book to go to 
bed, for a thousand thoughts thrust 
themselves between her and the 
printed page,—thoughts called forth 
sometimes by the words of the 
text. What wild heart-burnings were 
occasioned by those beautiful lines, 
so familiar to all that it would be 
superfluous to repeat them here— 
“In truth, fair Montague,” &c. 
With the poet’s noble hero, reserve 
was needless, and the impassion- 
ed Juliet might, without fear of 
treachery, reveal the fulness of her 
regard. “But what man now,” 
murmured Myra, plaintively, “is to 
so trusted?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MYRA’S DEBUT. 


IT was near upon five o'clock the 
next day before Matilda Morris 
made her appearance ; and Myra, 
through dread of the approaching 
ordeal and the delay, felt exceed- 
ingly uneasy ; however, the restless- 
ness of her glances, and the excited 
flush of her cheeks, decidedly en- 
hanced her attractiveness, causing 
her new friend to exclaim in ecstasy, 
“‘ Were your acting the poorest ima- 
ginable, with your face, voice, and 
figure, you would still carry the 
hearts of the people by storm !” 

“ You are too sanguine,” returned 
Myra. “I cannot expect to create 
a sensation, and shall be satisfied if 
I am enabled to support myself, 
Your aunt may have told you that I 
am wholly dependent upon my own 
resources.” 

“Though you say you would be 
satisfied with a mere living,” replied 
the actress, briskly, ‘‘ Z shall not for 
you. You have promised me the 
honour of bringing you out, and un- 
less you become great, it will be a 
a terrible disappointment to me. 
There was a young girl—poor thing, 
completely friendless!—I was so 
happy as to introduce to the notice 
of the manager, and now she is a 
star. I shall never be one, but I 
don’t mind ; and so long as I can 
earn my four pounds a-week, I must 
consider myself very lucky.” 

“Four pounds,” murmured Myra, 
“and you have been upon the stage 
so many years! What shall I get?” 

“Oh, I don’t intend you to be 
an actress very long. The boards 
of the Shakspeare I regard merely 
as your stepping-stone to the posi- 
tion of prima donna of Her Majesty's 
Opera! You are not’ half ambitious 
enough !” 

What numberless times had her 
mother peevishly, and Mrs, Masters 
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playfully, accused her of aspirations 
too lofty ; and was ambition to ex- 
pire with joy? Might it not come 
to be, what love had been, the 
centre and aim of every thought? 
Yes, life without an object would be 
impossible ; let henceforth that ob- 
ject be fame. In learning the words 
of her part, Myra was fully impressed 
with the conviction that neither 
commonplace reading nor violent 
declaiming would do; and, with 
true artist-skill, had so embodied 
herself with the character, that to 
every varying phase of emotion she 
gavedueexpression. With herutterig- 
norance of stage training, she was ne- 
cessarily deficient in action, but her 
facial play—to borrow a term from 
stage critics—was throughout the re- 
hearsal faultless. Though Matilda, 
who prohibited her aunt’s presence, 
sat speechless, for fear of breaking 
the spell by which Myra seemed 
bound, there was in her features 
ample token of her astonishment. 
“Tt was more than a guess when 
I said you could act,” observed she, 
with some conceit, as Myra, ex- 
hausted and saddened, concluded. 
* You have determined, of course ?” 
Had she really? This query 
made Myra start, and with a dreamy 
air she answered, “I need a little 
reflection,” so went up-stairs to her 
chamber. Changes assume import- 
ance according to their nearness. 
Myra felt afraid to settle the matter 
at once, and tasked herself to range 
systematically all that could be urged 
for and against the scheme. In the 
first place existed the womanly re- 
pugnance to exhibition of all kind, 
though a short time, doubtless, 
would accustom her to the present 
rude notion of publicity. Then 
would not her mother and brother 
construe her act into a declared re- 
jection of their control? She might 
any day be recognised by the Court- 
neys, whom she was, for obvious 
reasons, anxious to avoid. These 


and lesser considerations were, how- 
ever, forced to give way before the 
weighty question of, “What other 
means of subsistence ‘is open to 
me?” Reflection, united to Mrs. 
Masters’ misgivings, manifested the 
impracticability of her gaining in- 
tellectual employment except as a 
governess, which she would do any- 
thing rather than be ; better be con- 
demned to the drudgery of house- 
work than the unceasing, arduous 
tax upon body, mind, and heart, 
endured by the professional trainer 
of youth; and to attempt eking 
out a living by needlework was as 
much beyond the pale of possibility 
for her. She was, in fact, suited for 
none of the few employments set 
apart for women ; and if, by following 
this single path to independence, 
she might beyond that win glory, 
did she well to hesitate? In the 
midst of her self-questionings, and 
whilst her spirit panted after the re- 
animated dream of renown, she 
took from her bosom the rose-bud 
gathered off her baby’s grave, and 
kissed it with lingering tenderness. 
Fortified by the blessed idea that 
her child—an angel now—watched 
over her, why should she dread 
being drawn too deeply into the 
whirlpool of excitement? What 
temptations in the untried course 
before her could ever cause her to 
forget her darling? She would look 
daily at the withered rose, the sole 
memorial of her lost treasure, wear 
it upon her heart, that it might 
prove an amulet against the ap 
proach of thoughts unfit to be asso- 
ciated with those of her sainted 
babe. After bestowing another kiss 
upon the flower, Myra went back to 
the parlour and firmly declared her 
choice, adding she should be greatly 
obliged by Miss Morris speaking to 
the theatrical manager with regard 
to a speedy interview. The walking 
lady was as delighted as if her 
salary had been raised half, reite- 
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rated her prophesy of success with 
even stronger spirit, and finally 
agreed to acquaint Myra, by note, 
next morning, of the result of her 
conference with Mr. Adams. 

Now she was convinced that the 
step was not merely justifiable, but 
really the fittest she could take, 
Myra was beset by apprehensions 
lest the manager should entertain 
an invincible objection to her as 
being a non-professional, or that he 
had a sufficient staff, in spite of Ma- 
tilda’s repeated assurance that he 
could always make room for a clever 
artiste. Her doubts, as it proved, 
were fruitless ; for at breakfast ar- 
rived, in place of the expected note, 
a verbal message from Miss De Ro- 
zenburg—this was Matilda Morris’s 
theatrical cognomen—to the effect 
that she should come at twelve to 
escort Miss Neville to the Shaks- 
peare Theatre. 

On their way, the actress be- 
guiled the time by a relation of Mr. 
Adams’s overweening love of punc- 
tuality and order. She drew an 
exact portrait of him—his sallow 
visage, sharp black eyes, slim form, 
and jerky tread ; bade Myra be col- 
lected, and, in the same breath, 
alarmed her by farther illustrations of 
the manager’s briskness, his spas- 
modic voice, his penetrating gaze, 
and the exactions levelled on the 
members. All were in awe of him, 
and not the least the dramatic 
authors, whose productions he so 
mercilessly hacked and distorted 
that they scarcely recognised their 
own bantlings after passing through 
his hands. 

In profound and uneasy silence 
Myra listened; and what with the 
dread of in some point offending the 
critical taste of the manager, and 
the deeper dread. that, success- 
ful in pleasing him, she still might 
fail to “take” with the public, she 
was in a pitiable tremor. Running 
over her part to ascertain that it had 


not slipped her memory, agitation 
led her into many a laughable mis- 
take. After the opening sentence, 
in answer to the Nurse’s “ How now ; 
who calls?” she was about to prefix 
Juliet’s soliloquy on taking the 
sleeping potion, and, on detecting 
the error, substituted a speech pro- 
perly belonging to Romeo. 

There were mysterious passages 
to traverse before the pair gained 
the private entrance of the Shaks- 
peare, emerging from which was the 
low comedian,—a man of sure the 
least comical countenance in the 
world ; and farther, as they were 
groping up numberless dark stairs, 
they passed a stout woman, who, 
Matilda informed her companion, 
was leading lady; and Myra’s 
glance having been somewhat indif- 
ferent, she so repented of her ne- 
glected opportunity as to commit 
the enormity of turning round, when, 
singular enough, she obtained a full- 
face view of the “ leading lady.” 

Outside the green-room door, Miss 
Morris, with an encouraging pres- 
sure of the arm, bade Myra banish 
her fears, as nobody would notice 
her. This was not, as it turned 
out, strictly correct; for the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Shakspeare, 
being endowed with an adequate 
amount of curiosity, there was a 
momentary lull in the Babel of 
sounds; and the nymphs of the 
ballet, pausing in the midst of a 
“pas” something, stared with all 
their might at the beautiful stranger ; 
while the actor rehearsing Claude 
Melnotte, his mouth open for the 
utterance of a flowery harangue, 
made the impetuous colour mount 
to Myra’s face with his bold eyes, 

“Mr. Adams is engaged at pre- 
sent,” exclaimed a pert-looking dam- 
sel who was rattling over the part of 
Pauline, “and as he is too far off-to 
hear, I warn you he is in an awful 
temper. He has been ordering that 
if any more plays are sent in by Mr. 
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Intheclouds, theyare to be burnt; and 
I heard him blowing up the scene- 
shifter a moment back. Have-you 
come to rehearse?” the butterfly crea- 
ture continued, as she approached, 
part in hand, for a nearer inspection 
of Myra’s very plain mourning. 

“No,” answered Maiilda, in a 
tone calculated to repress more 
questioning ; and soon the quick 
step of the manager hurried Pauline 
back to her place, and set the 
motionless ballet-girl flying again. 
Claude Melnotte, from genuine ad- 
miration of the fair intruder, re- 
turned to the detestable, because so 
impossible, love of Ais “ Lady of 
Lyons ;” and Myra, half bewildered 
and half afraid, advanced with her 
friend towards the formidable man- 
ager, whose features softened imper- 
ceptibly, as, bowing, he showed 
them into his private room. At a 
glance he took in the refinement of 
her bearing, as well as the palpable 
fact of her personal attractions, and, 
desirous of testing the compass of her 
speaking voice, he began by saying— 

“T’m rather deaf, so you must 
speak as loud as you can without 
straining. What parts have you 
been studying ?” 

Tremulously she explained that 
the idea of entering the profession 
had been so recent, she had time 
only to study one character. 

“ Humph !—ah!” muttered Mr. 
Adams, with a not over - gratified 
intonation. “You sing, Miss De 
Rozenberg tells me. Can you now ?” 

She answered, unhesitatingly, 
“Yes,” feeling on this point pretty 
confident of her powers, nor unjus- 
tifiably. It required a few minutes 


before she could conquer her shrink- . 


ing at the position she occupied, but 
no more; and while the seraphic 
melody swelled and died upon the 
air, the manager sat noiselessly tap- 
ping his fingers upon the table. 
“It’s very well—very well in- 
deed !” said he—which was wonder- 


ful praise from him; “a little in- 
struction merely is needed to perfect 
you in the control of your voice, 
which is really of marvellous sweet- 
ness. And now let me see how you 
can act; take it quietly, and fancy 
you are alone. The balcony scene 
will show what you are capable of.” 

Myra murmured an incoherent 
response ; then, at a signal from Mr. 
Adams, plunged into Juliet’s amor- 
ous sighs. There was too natural a 
pathos, too deep-souled a tenderness 
in her rendering of the part, to suit 
the rant loving multitude; but it was 
plainly manifest to the manager that 
she had good {stuff in her ; and to 
supply the deficiency in her stage 
training, he concluded that she 
should learn the part of a chamber- 
maid in the play then being per- 
formed, and come two days hence to 
rehearsal. The appropriated charac- 
ter, it is almost superfluous to state, 
was diametrically opposed to Myra’s 
taste, yet she contrived to smother 
all exhibition of her disappointment. 
Matilda, whose zealousness for her 
friend overcame her discretion, 
ventured to point out its unsuitable- 
ness, and farther begged to know 
what salary she might expect. 

“Salary !” echoed Mr. Adams, with 
apparent astonishment; the ques- 
tion had not presented itself to his 
imagination, and, he was sure, could 
not to Miss Neville’s ; for the first 
month, at least, she had to be taught 
everything. 

“But her singing!” again inter- 
posed Matilda, “ I thought—we both 
thought—that whatever defect there 
might be in her acting, from want of 
experience, her voice would make 
up for it.” 

“Yes, perhaps in an opera; 
though voice alone won’t do there. 
Well, I must see if some song can’t 
be grafted into Mr. Jarman’s new 
piece ; there is too much dialogue, I 
fancy. You will be here the day 
after to-morrow,” he said, as he 
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opened the door; “remember, twelve 
o‘clock is the hour! Miss De Rozen- 
burg will show you your part, and 
answer all questions.” 

The last sentence was caught by 
the occupants of the green-room, all 
of whom gave Myra the benefit ofa 
prolonged scrutiny as she left the 
theatre. 

“ Any way, you were engaged,” said 
Matilda, when they had fairly ex- 
tricated themselves from the laby- 
rinth of passages. 

Yes, she was, certainly; but there 
was small comfort in the prospect 
that, for a month she would have 
nothing to depend upon except her 
very, very small fund, and perhaps 
at the end of that time earn only 
half enough for support. Deaf to 
Miss De Rozenburg’s glowing repre- 
sentations as to the effect to be pro- 
duced upon the public by her enthral- 
ling voice and face, Myra thought 
she may have done better to seek 
the drudgery of teaching music at 
pupils’ own residences. But it was 
useless looking back ; the die was 
cast which separated her farther, if 
that could be, from the home and 
- loves ofher childhood. The continual 
ebb and flow of Myra’s regrets and 
hopes, about this period, must be 
guessed at, as it would be mere 
repetition to describe them. If she 
wearied not in drawing forth, while 
engaged in her new study, the faded 
fragments of the white rose, it might 
be wearisome for another to count 
the times; and as often as the 
mother’s heart revisited the baby’s 
grave, followed wild wishes for the 
happiness preceding the shame and 
sorrow of its birth—for that early 
time in her love story when she 
failed to comprehend the influence 
_ which enveloped her, tinging every 
thought and deed. Vainly she tried 
to hate Gerald ; he might be worse 
than hateful—contemptible ; still she 
could not divest his image of the 
halo of greatness it had from the 


first worn for her. She grossly 
magnified the remorse she believed. 
him to be suffering, and from pity-- 
ing herself came to pity him. But: 
for the counter excitement attendant 
upon her newly-opened career she 
must, in dwelling over the sad past, 
havebecome as crazy as she had often. 
felt before, when death seemed the 
sole panacea for her woes. 

If there was less staring by the: 
ladies and gentlemen at the Shaks- 
peare, on the day of Myra’s first re-- 
hearsal, there was an immense deal. 
of criticism, which, however it dif-. 
fered in the wording, took one form, 
and that a positive prediction of her 
incapacity for the stage. The low 
comedian, and he who on her pre- 
vious visit had been Claude Mel- 
notte, admitted there might be 
something made of her in time, if 
she was given a more appropriate: 
character ; but never would she do 
for a pert waiting woman, and in 
this they were right. 

When the dreaded night of her 
public appearance arrived, and Myra 
was, in a manner, pushed before the- 
scenes by the anxious Matilda, so 
overwhelming was her agitation that 
she was thoroughly convinced she 


must, @t any cost, retire without . 


opening her lips. But calling reason 
to her aid, she thought, “ My judges. 
are no more than men and women ;,. 
accustomed to failure in themselves, 
will they not therefore grant allow- 
ance for my inexperience?” and 
this well-timed calculation inspiring” 
her with confidence, she unhesita-. 


tingly delivered the speech allotted — 


her. Feeling out of place most 
part of the time, she necessarily 
looked it, and it was undeniable 
that the impertinences of the femme: 


de chambre were ineffectually por- — 


trayed ; though where the situation 
gave scope for.a display of high- 
minded integrity and devotion, it 
was impossible to mistake the true- 
born actress, Throughout the piece 
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she was greatly disturbed by the 


idea that the manager would pro- 
nounce her debut a failure ; conse- 
quently was agreeably surprised, at 
the close of the play, to be highly 
commended for her performance ; 
and what pleased her even more 
was, Mr. Adams’s promise that she 
should be put into a different part. 

Considering the momentousness 
of the trial, she acknowledged it to 
be well surmounted, and was quite 
ready to share in the warm ex- 
pressions of thankfulness Matilda 
showered forth during their walk 
home. That lady, imbued with 
contrary notions of merry-making to 
any Myra entertained, had secretly 
instructed her aunt to prepare a 
supper on their return, to which 
were invited two “lights” of the 
Shakspeare. Myra was not in her 
‘heart gratified by the mode chosen 
to do her honour; but fully con- 
scious of her friend’s kind intentions, 
did her best to be agreeable for an 
hour, when, under the plea of weari- 
ness, she contrived to slip away, 
deaving the party to convivialise in 
their own fashion. 


CHAPTER XXV.¢@ 
GAINING GROUND. 


Ir Matilda Morris, otherwise Miss 
De Rozenburg, was not precisely the 
person Myra would have chosen as 
-an intimate friend in times gone by, 
situated as she was, she permitted 
appreciation of her good-heartedness 
to make amends for the want of 
culture, and speedily formed a real 
liking for the unselfish, honest-spoken 
actress. Proud of her experience 
in the world and her seniority, she 
took upon herself the office of 
Myra’s protector and adviser. She 
alway called for her to go to re- 
-hearsal, and, in her self-constituted 
character of chaperone, instructed 
her how to temper civility with 


distancy towards her theatrical 
brethren, with whom Myra avoided, 
by tacit rather than open resistance, 
any unnecessary communion. 

Myra, indifferent to what name 
was given her, had been entitled 
Constance Villiers, whose history, 
according to Miss De Rozenburg, 
was briefly this. She was the sole 
heiress of a baronet in the south— 
the. auditor was left to choose the 
exact county at his pleasure—who 
had been long devoured by a passion 
for the drama ; and, after attempting 
in vain 10 overcome her father’s 
disgust for the stage, had, in des- 
peration, fled under a false name to 
Liverpool. What her real name 
was, all wanted to find out, being 
considerably impressed by the nar- 
rator’s manner; but this Matilda 
vowed she dare not reveal, even to 
the manager himself. If he failed 
to be imposed upon by the rather 
improbable story, he scrupled not 
to repeat it, as though supported by 
his fullest credence; and people, 
who had neglected to read the 
glowing account of Miss Constance 
Villiers’ “triumphal first appear- 
ance,” as chronicled by the paid 
organ of the Shakspeare, were stirred 
by the novelty of beholding a 
baronet’s daughter tread the boards, 
and determined to visit the theatre 
the next time her name figured on 
the bills. 

The unfortunate author of the 
play before alluded to was compelled 
to stand by, while at least a fourth 
of his most elaborate dialogue was 
ruthlessly scored out to make room 
for the insertion of songs for the 
heroine, who, being at once the 
essence of nobility and tenderness, 
might, it was decided, without any 
charge of inconsistency, give vent 
at different periods of the piece to 
feelings patriotic and sentimental. 

It was a week before the new 
scenery and dresses could be fin- 
ished; meanwhile Myra laboured 
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hard in her new character, which at 
each rehearsal gave increased satis- 
faction not merely to herself, but 
to Mr. Adams, who generously in- 
timated that, if she ‘{,took” on this 
her second and more adventurous 
essay, he would consider the proba- 
tionary month past, and engage her 
at a stated salary. 

Great was the flutter in Myra’s 
breast when, in the second scene of 
the play on the night, she had to face 
the audience, not upheld as before 
by the idea that she might pass 
almost unnoticed, for now she was 
alone. She advanced with a shy, 
fawn-like look, so natural as at once 
to make a favourable impression, 
independent of the admiration 
awarded to her radiant beauty ; and 
in opening the letter received from 
him who in secret had been made 
her husband, the startled survey she 
cast around the pretty drawing-room, 
the depth of passionate joy and 
devotion, which spoke in her glow- 
ing face and hushed tones as she 
repeated the sweet assurance of her 
sailor lover’s return, thrilled many a 
heart there. But what was the uni- 
versal delight when her irrepressible 
enthusiasm gushed forth in a sea 
song, to make room for which a 
conversation with the saucy, never- 
to-be-reformed waiting-woman, had 
been cut away. There was not a 
man present for that charmed ten 
minutes, and perhaps two after, but 
deemed himself equal to the sacrifice 
of life for his country and—Con- 
stance Villiers: not a woman who, 
for the time being, was willing to 
combat the theory that our army 
and navy are composed of the 
bravest and truest sons of Adam ; 
and how the jolly tars, quieted by 
the spell of Myra’s syren notes, 
compensated by their vociferous ap- 
plause for the short silence. 

All went on swimmingly after 


this, only, if anything, the people 


were impatient for the point where, 


as the play-bill informed them, there 
was another song by “ Lady Alice,” 
who. it was unanimously agreed, 
was a real lady, and no tricked-out 
barmaid. “None but a born and 
bred noble,” declared the discerning 
critics, “could act with such in- 
finite grace and ease.” For, con- 
fident of her quickly acquired power 
over the assembly, Myra’s fears sub- 
sided, and she threw her whole soul 
into the performance. She was. in 
excellent voice too, and if a carpi 
fault-finder did trouble himself to 
point out in his next day review an 
maccuracy in one stanza, nobody 
else observed it; and the soft im- 
petuosity of the love-song was all 
the more seductive from the un- 
dimmed remembrance of the stirring 
fervour in the one preceding. 

Each phase of the really clever 
play brought out some additional 
perfection in the new actress. Her 
ecstasy in the meeting with her hus- 
band, mingled with apprehension 
of her guardian’s wrath, and her 
amiable attempt to conceal the hard- 
ships it had exposed her to, were 
not mere representations of emotion, 
but realities; and the same start- 
ingly vivid truthfulness was revealed 
where, discarded from her home, 
she prostrates herself at the in- 
flexible guardian’s feet, imploring a 
single glance of kindness ere their 
parting. No shrinking was there at 
the sacrifice of the luxury she had 
ever lived in; it was with the bright 
faith of a zealot she followed him, 
whose affection she had bought by 
the relinquishment of everything 
hitherto he!d dear. Was it the like- 
ness to her own story that assisted 
the genius of the actress in thus 
scrupulously depicting feelings so 
profound and complex? Did she, 
as her hand in a fairy touch met 
that of her so-called husband, revert 
to the one who should have borne 
that title towards her? She did, 
but with the province of genius reso- 
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lutely turned these obstacles into 
aids of her triumph. She let wild 
fancy have its way, and, as she 
uttered the sentences learned by 
rote, seemed to behold, instead of 
her companions of the drama, Ge- 
rald—him only throughout. ‘“ 

She had come to hope that she 
was beginning to forget, and this 
revival of the old madness taught 
her how injurious mental stimulants 
were for her; that if she would 
indeed repent the past for its evil, 
instead of regretting it for its swiftly- 
dispelled illusions, she must fly ex- 
citement. “But how can I?” she 
inwardly demanded—“my lot is 
cast ;” so with this quietus to her 
disturbed spirit, she quaffed anew 
the intoxicating nectar of applause 
—drank with greedy relish the loud 

raises proceeding from all sides. 

Well she kept up the battle with 
her sinking energy to the conclusion ; 
fed the fever glow of pleasure until, 
in answer to repeated calls, she had 
a second time bowed to the en- 
raptured multitude ; then, once more 
free to return to her real self, the 
forced smile faded from her lips, 
the rouge on her cheeks seemed to 
pale, and the fire-darting eyes to 
lessen and dim. 

“What a life! what a life!” she 
muttered strangely, as she went to 
her dressing-room, where, in the 
feeble effort to disrobe, her taxed 
powers yielded, and she fainted. 

When, next day, Myra and her 
friend Matilda went to rehearsal, 
Mr. Adams allowed himself to be 
quite enthusiastic respecting last 
night’s brilliant performance, and 
entered into an agreement—made 
less easy for him through Miss 
Morris’s shrewd advice—for a month 
at a salary of four pounds a week. 

The highest encomiums upon her 
acting, and especially her singing, 
appeared in all the Liverpool news- 
papers, and many handsome pre- 
sents were delivered at the stage 


door for Miss Constance Villiers, 
With each there was sure to bea 
letter, for the most part teeming 
with extravagant flattery, and wind- 
ing up by an entreaty for an inter- 
view. All such compositions M 
very properly put into the fire, with- 
out bestowing a second thought on 
the writers; but those expressing 
honest admiration of her talents, 
and gratitude for the pleasure de- 
rived from her performance, she 
laid aside more carefully even than 
the bracelets, rings, and brooches. 
Amongst the batch of epistles, hu- 
miliating and complimentary, she 
received one that so mingled appre- 
ciation of the actress with reverential 
devotion to the woman, as to incline 
her to break through her rule by 
preserving it. “Though why should 
I separate the writer of this from the 
rest?” she thought, in bitter scorn 
of her own indecision. “ True, he 
makes no degrading proposition ; 
but does that prove the regard he 
professes to be pure? If he shows 
more refinement than they who 
make the innocent flowers vehicles 
of their vile petitions and promises, 
his seeming merit may be mere 
artifice. “‘ Oh, what a fool I am in 
supposing that I have no more cause 
to distrust myself now than a year 
and a half ago!” and with a vehe- 
mence of anger she tore up the 
letter, wishing, as she threw away 
the fragments, she could as easily 
get rid of the belief that she must 
ultimately become acquainted with 
the writer. 
How mysterious, yet how general, 
are beliefs of this sort, resting some- 
times on no stronger basis than a 
mutual glance in a crowd ! frequently 
the chance sound of an harmonious 
voice, or even the mention of a 
name,. hitherto unheard, will serve 
to produce an inexplicable feeling 
of sympathy for a stranger. We 
pass hundreds of people daily in our 
walks, and would as soon think of 
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singling out a blade of grass in a 
meadow as of individualising the 
human mass; but suddenly a face 
appears that for us, and us only, 
perhaps, differs.as much from others 
as a rose would contrast with clusters 
of field daisies, Another time we 
may find ourselves the object of 
notice to a person whose very glance 
produces a shudder, as of dread; 
and probably in both these instances 
the emotion of liking or distaste 
will be followed by an irrepressible 
‘conviction that we are destined to 
come into juxtaposition with the 
originators of our apparently un- 
reasonable admiration or aversion. 
Will the laws of attraction and re- 
pulsion between man and man ever 
be properly understood ? or in what 
way can the philosophers of the 
Chance school account for the con- 
tinual fulfilment of presentiments 
like those referred to? Although it 
is against the position I have en- 
deavoured to maintain, I must in 
honesty confess that "Myra’s pre- 
sentiment respecting her nameless 
correspondent came to nothing. 
Was the current of magnetism in 
her, or him, too weak to produce 
contact? Vouchsafe to answer, 
disciples of Mesmer. 

Although Myra’s faith in her own 
firmness was considerably shaken by 
the gust of womanly interest in the 
writer of the interesting letter, she 
was far from flying to the opposite 
extreme, and weakly thinking: “I 
seem fated to destruction; it is 
therefore useless to resist tempta- 
tion.” Not so; having gained in- 
sight into the disaffection of her 
heart, she prepared for defence, as 
much against its unruly craving for 
support and sympathy as for the 
siege from without. 

The month went by fast, and at 
its close Myra’s position, as prime 
favourite of the Liverpool play-goers, 
was proved beyond question. The 
house had been filled to overflowing 


from the opening of the new drama ; 


and Mr. Adams, when asked what’ 


terms he had to offer for her con 
tinuance, with little grumbling ac 


ceded to Matilda’s demand for fif- ~ 


teen pounds a week. Myra lay 
awake half the night after the new 
engagement, oppressed as much 
with the vastness of her future salary 
as though a discovery had been 
made which gave her a veritable 
baronet for a parent, and thousands 
of acres for her inheritance, Her 
first distinct thought was of her 
home, and how she might contrive 
that the dear forsaken ones should 
be participators in her good fortune. 
Not long hence, she promised her- 
self, Paul’s dearest wish should be 
fulfilled, and her father’s outstanding 
debts paid off. Of course it was 
requisite, for the sustainment of her 
dignity at the theatre, that she lived 
no longer in so unpretending a 
manner ; but could she lose sight of 
her kind landlady? A very em- 
phatic no answered this question. 
She would propose to Mrs. Morris 
the renting a larger residence, where 
Matilda could also become her 
lodger. It was almost necessary 
that, as Myra had to buy her stage 
dresses, she should have a maid to 
make and alter them ; and besides, 
it would be exceedingly convenient 
to have some one to walk home 
with her, for frequently Matilda was 
forced to stay till past twelve, while 
Myra, playing only in the chief 
piece, was free to leave a little after 
ten. But with all this extra outlay 
she would still have a great deal to 
spare, and calculated upon devoting 
five pounds weekly to the wants of 
her mother and brother, without 
leaving sickness unprovided for— 
Myra had learned providence in a 
hard school; and however brightly 


, the sun shone, was not blind to the 


possible darkness of the future. 
It is easy to plan how to apply 
money, it may be said, but less easy 
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to keep to a just resolve for its use ; 
nevertheless Myra faithfully carried 
out her intention of putting aside, 
as not belonging to her, five pounds 
every time she received her salary, 
at the same time paying liberally 
for good Mrs. Morris’s attendance, 
and nearly half the rent of the new 
house, in which they were quickly 
installed. With what a depth of 
gratification she purchased and de- 
spatched to their several addresses 
presents for Mrs. Masters and the 
farmer Locks, enclosing in each 
packet a letter of thanks, so sweet 
that it was deemed by the reci- 
pients far more valuable than what 
it accompanied. 

As maid, she hired a milliner’s 
apprentice, who spared her all 
trouble with her theatrical costume, 
and beside, turned out to be in- 
telligent and trustworthy. There 
was something pleasing, in spite of 
counter influences, to Myra’s rest- 
less mind, in having the privilege of 
acting and spending as she chose ; 
and during two or three months she 
had her own room converted into 
the prettiest of sitting parlours by 
taking another into it, for, as she 
said, she liked space to breathe 
freely in. On one side stood a 
grand piano—hired only—and on 
the other a handsome bookcase, 
which it was her pride to see be- 
coming gradually less bare. She 
had plenty to occupy her mind and 
prevent her wasting her energy in 
repinings ; and it must be stated to 


her credit that, whenever miserable 


reflections arose in the day time, 
she would drown them in the jing- 
ling of the piano keys, or lull them 
to rest with the melody of a poem ; 
but in the night, when her pretty 
maid Kitty was sleeping the sleep 
of the contented, when the giddy 
excitement of the evening’s triumph 
had faded,«and neither beauty of 
sight nor sound was present to be- 
guile her, would vengeful memory 


pour out its vials, taunting her with 
regardlessness of her home, and the 
infant transferred to heaven. 

“ Oh God !” she would cry out in 
her distress, “is it possible that I 
am grown indifferent to them all? 
and, yet worse, is my heart so har- 
dened that I have ceased to consider 
myself sinful ?” 

Her brief and glittering career 
upon the stage was at such seasons 
blotted out, or if referred to it was 
with shuddering disgust, instead of 
thrilling pride ; the sea of faces pre- 
sented from the foot-lights, every one 
beaming with admiration, the ex- 
tolling criticisms of the press, the 
compliments showered upon her in 
notes and speeches, were turned to 
bitterness. She was a Cinderella 
after the ball ; no longer a fairy prin- 
cess, surrounded by adulation and 
gaiety, but a being dispoiled and 
forlorn. What wasfame? what was 
money withoutlove? She hadthought 
how great the satisfaction would be 
to save for her mother, but the know- 
ledge that she must be denied wit- 
nessing the relief she wrought dimin- 
ished it incomparably. In one of 
her desponding moods tor- 
mented herself with the idea that 
Paul, supposing the money came 
from her, would try to find her for 
the sake of restoring it. The scenes 
of her childhood were mentally 
enacted each twenty-four hours, as 
were also later ones in which Gerald 


was the prominent figure, for she ° 


was far from forgetting her unhappy 
love. The moral atmosphere she 
dwelt in was indeed ill calculated to 
sober her impetuous blood, therather 
insidiously fostering the passion neg- 
lect had in a measure checked. But 
it was only, I repeat, in the dead 
loneliness of night, she suffered her 
mind to stray from its present duties ; 
and though she may have spent half 
the hours of rest ia feverish tossings 
and moanings, she wore always.a 
serene eras in the morning. - Mrs. 
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Morris's frequent declaration that 
Miss Neville had the disposition of 
an angel was generally echoed. She 
never was known to utter a waspish 
word to her attendant, nor a cold one 
to Matilda, though, as that good-na- 
tured creature observed, it was a 
miracle she was not made unbearable 
by such sudden elevation. The 
Shakspeare ladies called her a proud, 
conceited upstart, of course, and the 
gentlemen’s honied opinions were apt 
to be soured by the very distant 
courtesy the prima donna of the 
theatre awarded them ; but for these 
exceptions Myra’s amiability waslaud- 
ed equally with her talent. Scandal, 
who respects no living mortal, com- 
menced at one period a tolerably 
sharp attack upon Constance Vil- 
liers; perhaps the dragon was enticed 
from its prey by a daintier morsel ; for 
after a day or two’s skirmishing be- 
tween the partisans of the rising star, 
and the friends of some less-fa- 
voured actress, Myra’s private his- 
tory was left at rest. . 

She could certainly “sing the 
savageness out of a bear;” and those 
who espoused most lustily the im- 
mense superiority of Miss Corn- 
wallis, of the “Garrick,” came re- 
peatedly disguised to the pit to hear 
her. ‘Her genius for the drama 
was all humbug,” protested sturdy 
Jones, retainer of “ The Garrick,” 
and warmest supporter of Miss Corn- 
wallis ; “it was her voice that made 
her, and everybody knows there is 
no clerverness in singing. What 
simpleton would aitribute ability to 
the nightingale ? It was a scandalous 
shame that such heaps of gold should 
be showered on people utterly un- 
worthy of it, while real talent went 
unrewarded.” Jones, poor fellow! 
accustomed to cram his reports with 
laboured similies and the hardest of 
words, firmly believed himself a 
neglected genius, and was for ever 
lamenting the besotted ignorance of 
John Bull, who, in his glorious self- 


omplacency, dreams not how many 
geniuses of the Jones species there 
may be daily levelling their little 
arrows of satire against his judgment, 
and crying out at his jovial care- 
lessness. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TURNING THE TABLES, 


Myra’s dread of a recognition by 
young Courtney or Bella gradually 
gave place to a comfortable sense of 
security, that would have received 
confirmation if she had been able to 
view the great change wrought in 
their pleasure-seeking habits. Fred’s 
disappointment, which his father ac- 
cused him of nursing, arose less out 
of the cruel certainty that the heart 
he pined for was another’s prize, 
than from the unacknowledged sus- 
picion that the perfect being his ima- 
gination presented under the name 
of Myra was unlike her real self. 
Yet if love can survive not hope 
alone, but faith, Fred’s love did ; 
and each day the memory of his 
idol was firmer rooted in his soul. 
Bella, labouring under the delu- 
sion that his sadness was owing to 
her rejection, kept as much aloof 
from his society as possible ; by this 
intended kindness losing the oppor- 
tunity of enlightenment, and mean- 
while employed her seclusion in 
weaving the most improbable occur- 
rences, each resulting in a declara- 
tion from Paul Neville. He had 
returned to his old custom of coming 
in the evening to play cnbbage with 
Mr. Courtney, or chess with Fred, 
and in his quiet fashion did the 
agreeable to the fair arbitress, who 
sat always by her guardian or his 
son, ostensibly to watch the progress 
of the game, but really to study 
what was a million times more in- 
teresting to her, the grave, handsome 
face opposite. 


KK 


There was nothing ~ 
scornful, or in any way repelling, 
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the reserve of its expression ; no line 
of care so harsh that the occasional 
smile failed completely to remove. 
What a magical effect, thought Isa, 
his smile had upon the whole coun- 
tenance! its very infrequency exalted 
the charm. 

It was a wonder that in watching 
the eyes, whose light for her was as 
cheering as the sun’s, Isa was not 
reminded of Myra’s. To Fred they 
recalled them continually, and be- 
cause of the inexplicable affinity, he 
got to entertain a stronger regard for 
Paul thanever. Fred had quite for- 
gotten his half promise to Bell, to 
sound his friend’s feelings with re- 
spect to her,; and she, too proud to 
remind him, had for the past six 
months, plagued herself with consi- 
derable ingenuity, to expound the 
riddle unaided. In reviewing the 
ceremonious attentions Paul paid 
her, she was inclined to calculate too 
much upon his usual undemonstra- 
tive bearing. It must be that he was 
not indifferent. 

“Why must?” asked a wicked 
little sprite, Love’s unvarying fol- 
lower, whose business it is to bring 
forward subjects of doubt and jea- 
lousy: “ If you are pretty, there are 
many prettier ; and for you being a 
heiress and general favourite, that is 
decidedly against you with him.” 
She could not live much longer in 
this unsettled state of mind, she was 
convinced ; but how alter it, unless 
by presenting herself and her money- 
bags to Paul, begging him graciously 
to accept the gift. She dreaded the 
thought of being alone with him, 
lest her feelings should assert them- 
selves above discretion, and lead her 
to say what she might hereafter 
blush for; though with this fear there 
mingled a sweet fancy that, by a trifl- 
ing encouragement, he might be in- 
duced to speak. 

It was not often Mr. Courtney 
spent the after-dinner hours from his 
own fire-side ; but it so happened one 


winter evening that both he and Fred 
were out; therefore Bella, with her 
toes roasting on the fender, and her 
head leaning back upon her chair, 
gave up her solitude to musings, 
There was a rap at the door, which 
she totally disregarded, for the outer 
world was to her the shadowy, the 
inner one the real, whose images 
and voices alone occupied her sight 
and hearing. After a minute or two 
had elapsed, Bella raised her droop- 
ing lashes, not because she detected 
any sound, but that the subtle con- 
sciousness of love whispered her 
that he was near. She started vio- 
lently, though, at meeting Paul’s 
glance, and a rush of red dyed her 
brow and cheeks. 

He didn’tinquire about Mr. Court- 
ney, neither did she say what had 
taken him from home; and Paul 
drew a chair to the hearth and sat 
down, with the at-home-air he had 
fallen into at his employer’s. Bell’s 
feline pet, which had been lying at 
her feet, jumped upon her lap as 
soon as she was settled in her chair 
again, scorning the visitor’s words of 
enticement. Distinctly as cats may 
appear separated from Cupid, that 
wily god has, on occasion, used more 
insignificant mediums than gramal- 
kin for his purposes, and Isa’s served 
to bring Paul nearer. Puss conti- 
nued, however, inaccessible, making 
no greater sign of pleasure at being 
called Pretty kitty, than she would 
of disgust if termed a witch; she 
left it for her less-wise mistress to be 
beguiled by flattery. Any one watch- 
ing the young man pat the animal, as 
she rested on Bell’s knee, would 
have deemed his attention to be a 
lover’s harmless hypocrisy, yet, even 
while he conversed, his mind strayed 
from his companion. 

To trace the windings of our 
thoughts is often a curious and 
pleasing pastime, but, in the like 
manner, to note the different phases 
a discourse assumes, before it comes 
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to a particular point, would be te- 
dious ; so enough to say that after a 
good deal of talking, the name of a 
lady was mentioned, who, in making 
choice of a husband of worth and 
intellect, had descended from her 
high station. 

“Tt would have been presumption 
for him to address her,” remarked 
Bella, “unless she had given him to 
understand that his suit would be 
acceptable. Should you blame her 
as bold in taking the first step to- 
wards an engagement ?” 

“No,” emphaticallyreturned Paul ; 
“since she was convinced of his 
merits, and, though the pride of her 
relatives has been injured by the 
alliance, she will suffer in few esti- 
mations.” 

You think, then,” Isa pursued, 
her heart beginning to beat as it had 
done on his entrance, ‘that a wo- 
man is justified in displaying a pre- 
ference if, from any real or fancied 
superiority of birth or fortune on 
her side, the one she loves is de- 
terred from an avowal ?” 

““T repeat yes ; but she should be 
sure first that his silence arises from 
timidity, instead of indifference.” 

“How can she be sure?” Isa 
cried : ‘‘ what we wish we are always 
ready to believe.” She didn’t mean 
to utter anything like this ; the sen- 
tence broke from her quite unbid- 
den, and a sensation of actual terror 
caused her, on concluding, to droop 
her gaze and turn her head aside. 

The action and the vehemence 
of her tones, if not what they ex- 
pressed, would have let Paul into 
her secret, and coming upon him so 
suddenly, he felt positively stunned. 
The operations of the brain are 
marvellously quick, and in a second 
crowded upon him the consequences 
which would accrue if he availed 
himself of this hint. Her money 
would purchase a share in Mr. 
Courtney’s shipping business ; then 
he would have no more hours of 


hopeless calculation as to the means 
of paying his father’s dues—a mere 
mite out of the heiress’s wealth would 
cover all. What pride and joy it would 
yield his mother to see him so weli 
settled! how altered would be his 
little Jessie’s future ! and he had no 
slight to expect from Mr. Courtney, 
who, indeed, retained no longer con- 
trol over the choice of his ward. She 
was a woman he could respect, and 
even be fond of, intelligent, true, 
and affectionate—was she not pretty 
too? yes, more than pretty as she 
then sat, her profile shaded by the 
glowing shower of ringlets, her white 
hand nervously raised to her shy, 
blue eyes. That he didn’t love her 
was certain, but would that prevent 
him making her happy; besides, 
constant intercourse might fairly be 
expected to produce a warm senti- 
ment. The opportunity to rise above 
the difficulties of his position, to get 
rid for ever of poverty and servitude, 
might never be his again. He fore- 
saw this clearly, but declined to pur- 
chase ease at the price of sincerity ; 
better far to struggle on in pursuit of 
a small competence than, by grasping 


_at affluence, plant in his breast re- 


morse. ‘There was but one woman 
he could really love, and, though in 
his wildest visions he never dwelt on 
the idea that she might become his, 
it would be a crime to pledge his 
bare vows to another. A half sigh 
occasioned him to turn to Bella, and 
the suspense depicted on her face 
shot through him as a reproach, for 
had he not been thinking merely 
of himself, neglectful of the bitter 
doubts that agitated her. 

Though outwardly phlegmatic he 
was really full of generosity, and the 
sight of her distress tried him more 
than the fairest promises of self-ag- 
grandizement. “If,” began Paul, at 
length, “he, whom a lady honours 
by showing her heart ‘o, finds him- 
self unable to respond to her attach- 
ment, would it not be well that he 
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should answer in the same language 
she has used for the confession ? She 
would comprehend his grief and 
sympathy better than he could tell 
them.” 

“Yes,” articulated Bella, just 
above her breath ; then she added 
without venturing to look up. “ But 
his pity would partake of contempt ; 
he would think her unwomanly for 
the exposure ?” 

“ No—indeed, no ; her confidence 
would inspire him, on the contrary, 
with reverence and gratitude.” 

Bella was unequal to the task of 
replying ; and, the impatience of her 
spirit not allowing her to remain mo- 
tionless, she walked abstractedly to 
the closely-curtained window, only 
to return in a moment to Paul’s 
side. 

It was cruelty, perhaps, to wish 
her good-bye, worse cruelty to re- 
main; so, murmuring something 
about a forgotten appointment, he 
stretched out his hand. Her’s flew 
to meet the clasp, as a child rushes 
to its mother’s embrace ; and oh, 
how sweet, amidst her pain, was the 
gentle pressure, which convinced her 
of his compassion! She must, she 
imagined afterwards, have been di- 
vested of all reason, to let passion 
gain so. unlimited a sway; for, 
scarcely aware what she did in the 
extremity of her misery, she cast 
herself upon his breast and wept 
without restraint. 

Paul, knowingvery little of women, 
was ever strongly affected by their 
tears. “ Miss Stewart! Bella! dear 
Bella !” he exclaimed in accents of 
varying surprise, entreaty, and ten- 
derness. “you cannot think how it 
wounds me to behold you thus.” 

“Pray, don’t mind me,” faltered 
she, wishing to spare him ; “I shall 
be better directly.” 

It was only in gasps she could say 
this much, and every sob shook her 
as if in the last agony. No sooner 
was the storm of her emotion less- 


ened, then the abandonment of grief 
was replaced by the diffidence. of 
humiliation, and withdrawing from 
Paul’s support, she sunk into a 
chair, 

He bent over her, saying with a 
gentleness that had somewhat of 
authority in it too, ‘You must. 
learn to govern your feelings more ; 
for your own sake as well as for 
others. We are born for something 
nobler than self-indulgence—for ser- 
vice and endurance.” 

“ Of what use can I be in the 
world : teach me what I ought to 
do.” Where now was her proud 
spirit of independence, when she 
could thus sue for control? Oh, 
love, of all masters thou art the 
most tyrannical ! 

“IT cannot guide you as your own 
heart will,” he answered sadly ; 
“though in order to fit yourself for 
labour, you must immolate all per- 
sonal desires.” 

“That is so hard, so very hard !” 
she moaned, “We can look more 
complacently at the sacrifice of life 
than of a dream that mocks us with 
a prospéct of felicity. But oh!” 
she resumed with renewed energy, 
“forget this scene, or, if you cannot, 
at least try to judge me leniently.” 

“You trouble yourself vainly, 
Bella. Had my affections been 
fixed, as you suppose, your candour 
would have been the extreme of 
generosity, and is it less so because 
you are mistaken ? Though I have 
never aspired to your love, I do to 
your friendship—will you give me 
that ?” 

“Do you, in truth, care for it,” she 
cried, her tearful countenance assum- 
ing a quick brightness ; “If I can 
never be,—I mean would you like 
me to be your sister.” 

“ Sister !” and the word stirred up 
the old agony. “ Where is my sister 
row ?” he faltered unconsciously. ~ 

The broken tones’of woe caused 
her to thrill with delicious sympathy, 
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and for the first time, since she had 
so wildly given way to her tears, she 
gazed full into his face. ‘“ Have 
you lost a sister ?” she asked timidly. 

“T have; but not by death.” 

“Tell me of her!” she pursued 
with the same half eager, half re- 
luctant air. ‘“‘ Were you very fond 
of her ?” 

“T loved her more dearly than 
any living being,” he responded. 
“It was higher bliss for me to plan 
her future than my own ; but per- 
haps, I allowed her to underrate my 
love. Had I endeavoured to assure 
her of my feelings, she may have been 
more careful not to outrage them.’ 

“T have always,” interposed Isa, 
“believed it to be just as cruel to 
assume coldness as to entertain it. 
If people could only guess what 
strength and healing is conveyed ty 
words and looks of kindness, they 
would not be so niggardly of them. 
Was it that you considered it be- 
neath your dignity to show your 
sister how sincerely you prized her 
welfare ?” 

“Your suspicion wrongs me; I 
thought proof of my affection was 
uncalled for. You have asked to 
hear about her—you shall ; but Bella, 
my new-found sister, I would not 
confide to any one else what I am 
going to acquaint you with.” 

What absolute joy was diffused 
through Isa’s soul.by this speech ; 
she could have worshipped him for it. 

“‘ My sister,” commenced Paul, in 
melancholy strain, “‘ seemed formed 
by Heaven for a glorious destiny ; 
she had wonderful talent and beauty, 
such fire of spirit allied to dove-like 
mildness. Yes, I confess it now: 
Myra, your very virtues were your 


undoing ; your powers of reverence 


would not permit you to be satisfied 
with common excellencies, nor your 
trustfulness to believe in evil ;” 
and again he was lost to Bella’s 
presence, only to be aroused by 
her saying, almost in a scream: 


“Myra! was her name Myra?” and, 
even before he could answer, the 
conviction that the poor friendless 
one, who had received shelter there, 
was Paul Neville’s lost sister, be- 
cametoo firm to require confirmation. 
There was about five minutes spent 
in unintelligible exclamations, in- 
tended to serve as explanatory of 
what, to each, was wrapt in mystery ; 
but finally Paul was satisfied that 
Myra had actually been the guest of 
Mr. Courtney, and Isa, on her part, 
that it was alarm at the expectation 
of meeting her brother, which had 
driven her from their protection. 
How much more did she now yearn 
towards the isolated girl ! what con- 
solation there was in the reflection 
that her sympathy had served to 
soothe the wretchedness Ae so de- 
plored! She told him she knew 
Myra’s history, thus saving him its 
recapitulation. 

“‘T haven’t seen her once from the 
time I refused to wish her good 
night,” he groaned, “and shall never 
cease to blame myself for being so 
unrelenting. But for my anger she 
might not have left home ; and what 
has become of her since she parted 
from you, nearly nine months ago ?” 

Bell tried to comfort him, and 
succeeded, for two reasons ; firstly, 
that she was enabled to assure him 
Myra had broken off all intercourse 
with her lover ; secondly, that there 
was so manifest a desire on her part 
to administer ease to him. From 
the serene expression of their fea- 
tures, as they exchanged hopeful 
suppositions respecting Myra’ssafety, 
and her willingness to return to her 
mother’s roof, no one could have 
conceived what had preceded, and 
that Bella, after straining herself to 
the point of a confession of love, had 
met with.a repulse. It was no more 
than eight o’clock when Paul came 
in, and only by the evidence of the 
musical timepiece, with its swaying 
Cupid, could either be persuaded 
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that it was past ten as he rose to de- 


To have extracted a promise of 
secresy, or in any way recal the em- 
barrassing theme leading to the late 
talk, was what Isa dared not do; 
and, in her anxiety to conceal what 
was passing within her, she man- 
aged to summon a smile as he said, 
while standing upon the threshhold, 
“T shall not see you again for a day 
or two; I am going to Bencarn, to 


take my mother and Jessie to their. 


new home at Wigan. Good-bye, 
dear Bella !” 

“Good-bye, Paul!” And he was 
gone, when the cloud of sorrow, 
warded off by his presence, poured 
down upon her, shutting out all 
hope, stirring passion into fiercer 
activity. Why was he so worthy of 
regard if she must forget him? 
Common love balked turns to rage, 
which Bella’s love never could, for it 
was the high reverence that grows 
only in good soil, and is implanted, 
not by the survey of mere personal 
grace, nor even mental worth, bui 
by sincerity, generosity, and un- 
selfishness. 

It might be that Paul’s strong 
sense of right was tempered too 
little by charity ; that he was more 
a judge of his species than a pleader 
for their pardon ; but if he stigma- 
tised wickedness, he did not, at the 
same time, practise it. The worldly 
could in no point accuse him of 
falling short of their.standard : they 
hated him simply for holding up a 
more exalted one. We don’t want 
new expositions of the comprehen- 
sive and misapplied words, truth, 
justice, and mercy, however closely 
the expounder may in his life follow 
out his theory of their meaning ; but 
to him who will qualify matters to 
suit at once the depraved heart and 
saintly outside we shout welcomes 
and praises. Society turns not its 
back in looking upon the usurer, 
who chants anthems of thanks- 


giving for Heaven’s bounty. It is 
godly, in the world’s sight, for a 
well-born maiden to sell herself for 
a nobler position or name ; but to 
forfeit respectability for love is damn- 
able. While the wholesale mur- 
derer of an oppressed and inoffen- 
sive people is being eulogised by 
philosophers and divines for his 
“wisely repressive measures,” let 
the detected snarer of a rabbit 
attempt, if he dare, to set his foot 
within the sanctuary where, with 
well-preserved forms, Fashion’s fol- 
lowers liken themselves to “lost 
sheep.” Woe to the tattered child 
who, upon supposition of the equality 
confessed, at least, on the Sabbath, 
should be simple enough to enter a 
velvet-cushioned pew, there to kneel 
down in humble ignorance, and say, 
“Lord, teach me Thy will, and keep 
me stedfast to it.” Beadle-—man of 
terror to the infant poor—how could 
you let that lump of Nature’s clay 
approach the gilded toy of civilisa- 
tion ? 

Oh, the shams, the treacheries, 
perpetrated every moment on this 
fair earth! one might continue for 
ever chronicling them! To sin 
meanly is to be a fool; to injure 
numbers is to benamed great. The 
promoter of a bubble company, and 
impoverisher of a hundred families, 
in his province of local magistrate, 
sends a starving lad to jail for steal- 
ing a turnip. The false wife and 
negligent mother, designing to hide 
her guilt by an additional gloss of 
virtue, professes to regard all other 
women fallen. The man of sub- 
stance, who proudly upholds Eng- 
land’s freedom, concerts measures 
with his brother patriots to deny the 
rights of citizens to the founders of 
the state. Preach, self-styled mes- 
sengers of grace, the time-worn 
dogma that rule is by God appointed 
for one class, servitude for another ; 
the drama of life is brief; the stars 
andribbons, the spangles and jewelry, 
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must soon be shorn off, and then— 
but it is not the office of weak 
humanity to sit in judgment, It 
takes, moreover, a bold spirit to look 
forward to the world of shadows ; 
this, despite its falsities, is bright 
and merry; and, since evil cannot 
be purged away, it may be the cor- 
rect thing to hide its ugliness. By 
all means turn out such snarlers as 
would draw attention to the skele- 
tons of vice leering beneath their 
coverings of beauty—the Paul Ne- 
villes who are so absurd as to aim 
at paying without being obliged ; 
who reject the temptations of wealth 
because, forsooth, it agrees not with 
their delicate notions of integrity ; 
who, instead of boasting a conquest 
over an imprudent girl, would en- 
dure anything to restore her to con- 
tentment ;—turn him and all such 
out of our select company, and, 
when those gentlemen yonder have 
settled — after securing thousands 
of pounds on a certain horse—that 
is not to run; when that rubi- 
cund paterfamilias has flirted to his 
heart’s content with his friend’s wife, 
and the card-loving lady counted 
her—or, rather, her husband’s— 
losses, it will be full time to call in 
the domestics to prayers. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE MINE EXPLOSION. 


Mr. CLEVELAND had been buried 
ten months, yet Esther resisted 
Gerald’s entreaties that their ‘mar- 
riage should be solemnised before 
the twelfth was past. ‘What dis- 
respect,” asked he, “would she be 
showing her father by hastening the 
event he had planned? Did she 
think he would, as her husband, in- 
terpose between her and that dear 
memory? Would it not, then, be 
his privilege, more than now, to 
sympathise with every thought ?” 
Unwilling to trust to her reasoning 


powers against these persuasions, 
Esther merely smiled, and shook her 
head ; thus, for a time, he was 
quieted ; but how eagerly he wished 
for the close of the year’s mourning ! 
more eagerly, perhaps, than any ex- 
pectant bridegroom, who has not, 
like him, dreaded the coming to 
light of that which would separate 
him and his bride eternally. 

From the still, lovely night, when 
Esther’s soul, sounded to its depths, 
responded to her cousin’s ardent 
protestations, she had dwelt in a 
charmed circle. If the sun shone, 
how sweet to ride, drive, or walk 
with him ; if the sky was overcast, 
there were books, drawings, and 
music, to wile away the hours ; and, 
under love’s potent spell, there was 
poetry in the prosiest composition, 
beauty in the poorest sketch, melody 
in every air. But of all pleasures, 
and one which was a part of all, 
that of talking over the future was 
the greatest. What fulness of fe- 
licity they pictured in it; how the 
fond girl’s heart leapt and glowed in 
anticipating the honours Gerald was 
to win. His play was at length 
finished, and despatched to a man- 
ager of a Liverpool theatre, who was 
sure—guite sure—to accept it. And 
the path of literature was not the 
only one he would distinguish him- 
selfin. He had been solicited, by 
a deputation of the most influen- 
tial residents of Bencarn, to put 
up for member in tae general elec- 
tion of the approaching spring, and 
had, with pride, accepted the invita- 
tion. The present member, Sir Ro- 
bert Bradburn, feeling as secure of 
his position as if a seat in Parlia- 
ment was his hereditary right, was 
unprepared to have his sovereignty 
disputed, least of all by one who 
must be indebted to the ingenuity 
of Herald’s College for his armorial 
bearings. To be opposed by a Ca- 
vendish or a Stanley would provoke 
merely a pleasant rivalry; but the 
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haughty baronet of long descent 
deemed it a downright degradation 
that his place in the House should 
be contested by a man whose great- 
grandfather began life penniless, and 
who, moreover, advocated in his 
own person so perseveringly the 
principles of the great republic in 
which his aspiring youth had been 
begun. Indignant, yet in a manner 
terrified, Sir Robert held up Gerald 
as an incendiary, whose desire was 
to breed anarchy in the land. 

_ It may be thought that the invec- 
tives against the new or Radical 
candidate must at least have car- 
ried with them a personal sting, by 
convicting him, in his own sight, of 
hypocrisy. Thata man accustomed 
to turn the misfortunes and weak- 
nesses of others to his own selfish 
ends could be swayed by anything 
approaching to public spirit, may 
be rashly declared impossible. But 
the inconsistencies of human nature 
are endless: Gerald’s professions 
were not clap-trap, as they were 
contemptuously stigmatised by his 
opponents, Had ambition been 
-he sole motive which impelled him 
to enter the arena of politics, he 
would necessarily have followed the 
easiest method to be returned, and 
have come forward as a mild Liberal, 
instead of scaring the majority of the 
voters in the beginning by a declara- 
tion of his extreme views. While it 
must be conceded that he was con- 
siderably in earnest to act thus con- 
trary to his interest, it cannot be 
asserted that his cherished schemes 
of a government founded on the 
national will sprang purely from a 
love of justice. Opinions, even 
when obstinate, have no right to be 
called convictions. Gerald’s politics 
were not rooted in his soul; they 
derived support from various out- 
ward influences, rather than from 
one engrossing feeling. It is not 
permitted any one to destroy the 
original bent of his mind; and 


Gerald’s earliest ideas, it must be 


remembered, all tended to the illu- 
sory, and not the grovelling. In- 
stead, therefore, of offering a con- 
tradiction to the whole tenor of his 
life in his present scorn of compro- 
mise and expediency, he was, for 
once, giving himself the luxury of 
being sincere. He had always 
wished well to his fellow-beings in 
the mass, and a species of remorse 
for the wrongs he had inflicted on 
individuals created a real desire to 
benefit the community. Then the 
restless craving for distinction, and 
the spirit of combativeness, which 
was so strong in him, had no mean 
part in dictating his conduct. To 
have the declaration of his prin- 
ciples met with merely a faint dissent 
would have been as galling to him 
as the accusation of stealing a march 
on Sir Robert, and winning his con- 
stituents from him by means of a 
policy only a trifle less neutral. 
The struggle promised to be fierce 
enough to rouse all his energies ; 
the victory would be worthy of his 
pride. Whether, in gaining the po- 
sition he coveted, his ardour might 
not be nipped in the chill of a first 
session, it is hazardous to inquire. 
Men of Gerald’s stamp find it diffi- 
cult to remain true for life even to a 
flourishing cause ; how hard, then, 
must it be for them to keep to tie 
side that promises only distant re- 
ward. It needs the concentrated 
earnestness, the unquenchable per- 
severance of a Cobden, to ensure 
the spassing of great reforms; and, 
added to these qualities, the advo- 
cate must have the strongest inward 
reliance in the righteousness of what 
he pleads, or he would never be 
able to sustain the continual attacks 
of the prejudiced and factious, who 
frequently join in becoming his 
panegyrists when death, by shorten- 
ing the patriot’s iabours, has robbed 
their voices of the power to cheer or 
harass. 
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Although Gerald still retained his 
apartments away from Springfield, 
most of the day was spent there. 
He was as punctual in the morning 
as the letter-bag, which had come 
to havea terrible interest in Esther’s 
sight since the MS. drama had been 
sent off. 

It was just a week from the time 
that Gerald, during breakfast, ex- 
claimed, as his eye rested on an 
opened note in his hand, “ You are 
a true prophetess ; it is accepted !” 

She did not ask what the “it” 
was, but gave a start of joy that 
heightened the pleased glow in her 
informant’s face. 

** And must you attend the read 
ing?” said she, the instant her rap” 
ture was sobered enough to admit 
of her speaking. 

“Tt’s usual. I have, however, no 
wish for my name to appear at pre- 
sent, and shall decline. It may not 
please the public. I see by your 
eyes you believe that impossible ; 
but you aye a prejudiced critic ; 
and if the manager’s judgment 
should fail to be endorsed by popu- 
lar opinion, I should much regret 
being known as the author.” 

“T wouldn’t care who condemned 
it,” cried Esther, stoutly; “it is 
worthy of any writer !” 

He laughed at her warmth, an- 
swering, “What primitive notions 
you have, my dear Esther! Merit 
and success are by no means in- 
separable; and a man is less ashamed 
of committing a dishonesty, provided 
it be not called so in law, than he 
would be in making a ridiculous 
speech, or publishing an unsuccess- 
ful work.” 

“How soon can the play be put 
upon the stage ?” inquired his cousin, 
irrelevantly. 

“Tcan’tsay. Not fortwo months, 
possibly, as there will be new scenes 
to paint.” 

“T wish it could be to-night; 
how dearly I should like to go 


! 


But I am.convinced no actress can 
portray your Leonore’s jealousy and 
hate as they should be, though the 
gentle Milicent might find a just re- 

resentative. You should have sent 
it to London. Why didn’t you ?” 

“ Because there was less chance of 
its acceptance,” he replied. “ Have 
you never heard of authors difficul- 
ties in obtaining an audience ? Write 
a book of any kind, from philosophy 
to fiction,—that would teach you! 
I don’t intend parting with the 
copyright ; and if its reception is 
sufficient to warrant applying to a 
London manager about it, I will 
have it reproduced there.” 

“Leonore ought to be dark,” 
Esther observed, musingly; “you 
think dark people most passionate 
and resentful, don’t you ?” 

“They may be,” was the careless 
rejoinder. ‘Whether or not, the 
fair are the loveable.” 

“* Yes, I suppose Milicent will be 
the favourite,” she returned, with 


the faintest blush imaginable ; “ yet, © 


to me, Leonore, fiery, strong, daunt- 
less, is a thousand times more en- 
chanting. It is danger which fills 
us with delicious awe, while gazing 
upon the sea, when lashed into fury 
by the wind ; in hearkening to the 
roll of the thunder, or in viewing an 
immense building in a blaze, I 
love the flowered meadows and the 
calm, blue sky; but the admiration 
they excite is tame, compared to that 
produced by the terrible.” 

“And yet,” interposed Gerald, 
“the star-spangled heaven is sub- 
lime, and so, also, is a sunset, whose 
grandeur borrows nothing from 
dread. But, Esther, do you know 
that each day brings to light some 
fresh trait in your character? you, 
who were so placid as to appear cold, 
have become an enthusiast. What 
power has wrought the change ?” 

“The greatest that sways man- 
kind !” she answered, not without a 
touch of diffidence, for she seldom 
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allowed her love to declare itself in 
language. As a reward for her 
pretty speech, she received a dozen 
kisses ; and then, sedate and com- 
posed, they resumed their discussion 
of breakfast and the play. 

To see Gerald at home—for home 
Springfield was in name and truth— 
nobody could have guessed that 
there were dark episodes in his life, 
or have found in his behaviour a 
clue, for instance, to poor Willie’s 
destruction, Myra’s desertion, the 
forged will, or—but these things, 
surely, were enough to press on a 
man’s conscience, one would sup- 
pose. Gracious Heaven ! what was 
groaning Christian’s burthen to that 
carried by some people, who bear 
themselves as uprightly as though 
there was not a straw’s weight on 
their backs ? 

During all her waking hours, 
Esther’s mind fed upon the play ; 
she talked of little besides, dreamed 
about it, and beguiled her solitary 
hours in fancying what style of 
dress would be best suited for the 
different actors. Leonore, the most 
prominent amongst them, ought, in 
virtue of her queenly nature, to be 
attired in ermine and purple, with a 
circlet of jewels on her brow ; while 
Millicent, who must be fair, should 
be all blue and white, like a summer 
sky. But how useless was it to ar- 
range what they should wear, when, 
perhaps, they would perform their 
parts ill! In her secret soul, Esther 
believed there was not an actress on 
England’s stage capable of doing 
justice to Gerald’s chief creation. 
There were some, doubtless, who 
could portray the wild ambition and 
fevered remorse of Lady Macbeth ; 
but that was altogether a different 
thing. What comparison couldShaks- 
peare bear to Gerald? Clearly none. 

If her cousin laughed at her 
earnestness about the play, he was 
considerably flattered by the high 
estimation in which she held it. 


The obliging manager agreed to 
dispense with the author’s presence 
at the reading, and undertook be- 
sides, on Gerald’s offer to pay half 
the cost of putting it on the stage, 
to have the scenes, dresses, &c., of 
the best description, and complete 
within a month. 

Rapidly the days passed by, and on 
each Esther would say, “ There are 
only so many now before your play 
will appear. At last the day so 
pregnant with event arrived, and 
Esther, kept sleepless with expecta- 
tion, was up long before her usual 
hour. The breakfast was not pre- 
-pared, nor had Gerald appeared, so 
she pleased herself by skimming 
over a line or two of various books 
lying about, To settle down to 
reading was, however, incompatible 
with her restless condition ; and, 
tired of playing at it, she called 
Jupiter to go with her to meet Ge- 
rald, though snow was lightly fall- 
ing, and the ground was crusted 
with frost. The dog had not re- 
newed his trust in his new master, 
but nevertheless withheld all signs 
of hostility, and, cheered by Esther’s 
invitation, bounded forward with 
right goodwill, 

“There he is, Jupiter!” cried 
Esther, clapping her hands, as she 
distinguished Gerald’s head above 
the tall hedges; and it was pretty 
to mark how the calm eyes bright- 
ened, and the pale cheeks flushed 
with joy. 

He walked towards her hastily, 
without heeding her courier, who 
was shaking the white flakes from 
his silky coat ; and there was a dis- 
order in his manner which struck 
her at once. . 

“Something ill has occurred! 
What is it, Gerald ?” 

He purposely rejected so-called 
preparation, and replied, unhesi- 
tatingly— 

“There has been a terrible explo- 
sion at the mine.” 
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“ Are any killed ?” she constrained 
herself to ask, much as the news 
chilled her sensitive heart. 

“It is feared there must be at 
least eighty killed and injured ; the 
report is necessarily indistinct, as it 
took place only four hours ago. 
The telegram came in just as I was 
leaving.” 

“ How dreadful! how dreadful !” 
moaned Esther, to whose imagina- 
tion was presented the crowd of dis- 
pairing wives and children, mothers 
and sisters. 

*“‘T cannot stay with you a moment, 
love ; I must go to ascertain what 
can be done for the wretched sur- 
vivors of this calamity, and the 
families of the dead. But do you 
return to the house, or you will take 
cold.” 

“No, no!” and she impatiently 
shook her head. “Let me go too; 
I can give better aid to the women 
than you. I was to have gone with 
you to Liverpool.” 

“Yes, but we intended returning 
to-morrow, whereas I shall probably 
stay at Welchpool some days.” 

“ Then I am determined Gerald. 
Am I not your cousin ?” 

“And my promised wife,” he 
murmured with a fleeting look of 
tenderness ; “ be it as you wish ; your 
presence may administer comfort to 
the mourners, and I shall be all the 
easier to know you are not pining at 
home. As you don’t appear to mind 
the weather, it will be better to walk 
to the ferry than to wait for the get- 
ting ready of luggage and the carri- 
age: we should, indeed, delay for 
nothing, as Clark and your maid can 
follow with what is wanted.” 

Esther assented in a few hurried 
words, and ran into the house for a 
travelling cloak, in exchange for the 
damp shawl she wore. Though 
neither of the cousins had break- 
fasted, it was not a time to think of 
that when tens of groaning, writhing 
sufferers lay maimed and helpless in 


the bowels of the earth. Ina few 
moments Esther, equipped with an 
extra wrapper and a muff, was out 
again upon the crisp lawn, where 
Gerald stood engrossed in troubled 
reflection. She bent down to givea 
farewell pat to Jupiter, who, mystified 
by the strangeness of the commotion, 
sharply barked his surprise, and was 
with difficulty driven back from fol- 
lowing his mistress out of the park 
gates. ‘They were soon at the ferry, 
and as Gerald handed Esther into 
the boat, recollection flashed across 
him so vividly as to make him fancy 
he beheld Myra instead. How 
troublesome was this memory that 
would come so unseasonably ; what 
was Myra now to him, the acknow- 
ledged heir of Springfield and the 
betrothed of its beautiful tenant. 

From their getting into the train 
until they alighted at Welchpool, no 
word relative to aught besides the 
explosion was uttered by ‘either ; 
but Esther could not help, in thought, 
contrasting the happiness she had 
promised herself on this day with the 
present shock, 

An agonised crowd of women and 
children were standing round the 
mouth of the pit when the cousins 


_ reached its vicinity ; the men being 


chiefly below, exploring amidst the 
wreck for their relatives. There was 
an instant’s cessation of sobbing and 
lamenting as Gerald and Esther 
were spied approaching the scene of - 
woe; many crying out, “It’s the 
young master !” and a glimmering of 
hope came into the faces of those 
whose dead had not been brought 
to light ; for they expected his arrival 
would animate the searchers to 
double exertion. 

The list of killed was shorter than 
had been apprehended ; there were 
only nine wives widowed, though 
there were two mothers,. dependant 
on their sons, bereaved; and one 
sickly girl, under fifteen, left friend-* 
less by the double death of a father 
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and brother. It was small comfort covered and fixed upon; and in 


any—save God—could give to those 
crushed hearts; yet Esther’s pity 
was welcome, and it was also some- 
thing to be assured they would not 
want for the bread their friends 
perished in seeking. The unsightly 
bodies, laid side by side in an out- 
house, were to be buried at Gerald’s 
expense: the costs likewise of 
doctoring and nursing the invalided 
‘were defrayed by him; and when 
he and Esther conversed that even- 
ing concerning the catastrophe, they 
settled upon pensioning such of the 
very old or young as were made 
destitute by their losses. 

“You must,” said Gerald, “ en- 
deavour, with me, to ascertain the 
position of the abler mourners, and 
how we can best put them in a way 
of helping themselves; for I hold 
that to keep people paupers is not 
true benevolence.” 

“No,” returned Esther, fervently, 
“if the same money swallowed in 
finely- built prisons, workhouses, 
asylums, and hospitals, were given 
to promote knowledge, and used in 
the purchase of land to lot out to 
the poor, we should have few in- 
digent, depraved, or sick. I was 
thinking this morning what could be 
done to better the condition of the 
colliers’ ignorant children. Will 
you give me liberty for whatever I 
please ?” 

“Yes, to build a church, if you 
wish; money brings joy only asa 
means of benefitting others.” 

Esther’s soft eyes brightened with 
fond admiration as she murmured, 
“You will be as worthy of power 
as of wealth.” 

Miss Cleveland, having set her 
mind upon the formation of schools 
for the young and classes for the 
adults, walked about next day with 
Gerald to seek a proper site for the 
An open, dry space, 
large enough to afford a good re- 
creation-ground, was at length dis- 


leaving the spot Esther exclaimed : 
“Gerald, have you forgotten the 
play? J have positively, till this 
moment. Let us return to the hotel 
to see the Liverpool papers; I 
wonder what they will say about it ?” 

On arriving at the hotel, where 
they had put up the previous night, 
Esther could not wait to take off 
her bonnet ; but pushing the Courier 
into Gerald’s hand, reserved the 
Mercury for herself. He was some- 
what slow in finding the notice of 
the particular performance, so Esther 
stopped him in his examination by 
crying out, “Listen, here it is! 
‘The Shakspeare. Last evening 
Mr. Adams, the enterprising man- 
ager of this charming theatre, brought 
before the public a new play bya 
new author.’” Then it went on to 
speak of the plot and characters in 
a manner so laudatory that the 
reader’s and hearer’s face burned 
with excitement. The success was tri- 
umphant—complete — unparalleled 
—all that Esther had reiterated it 
would be. “And now for the dra- 
matis persone,” she resumed, after 
giving expression to her delight. 
“‘Leonore first, of course, played by 
Constance Villiers. You remember, 
Gerald,” she broke off to remark, 


“when she made her first appear- — 


ance, about six months ago, the 
Mercury and Courier both pro- 
nounced her a real genius, and they 
have been saying ever since how 
much she is improved by study. I 
hoped, on her account, it would be 
accepted by the Shakspeare man- 
ager: she really seems the best 
tragedian we have.” 

To convey an idea of what the 
Mercury declared, in commendation 
of Myra’s acting throughout the 
piece would be a difficult task: the 
writer, lost in sincerest admiration, 
was at a loss for words to express 
his feelings. ‘The account, as far as 
she was concerned, was but a link- 
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ing of enthusiastic bursts, which 
Esther revelled in as’ being solely 
meant for the creator of Leonore, 
not for her who vivified the figure 
with the passion of nature, freezing 
and thrilling her audience at will. 
If Esther’s ecstasy was boundless, 
Gerald’s was fully as much, though 
it was less demonstrative. Together 
they read the Courier report, which 
was as glowing as the other, both in 
respect to the play and the acting, 
and afterwards perused the papers 
over again to be sure they had 
missed no line. 

Neither Esther nor Gerald would 
entertain the notion of leaving 
Welchpool until the dead were in- 
terred, and something like system 
established in the mode of relieving 
the survivors. But on the sixth day, 
when the colliers had returned to 
their work, after following their com- 
rades to the grave, the cousins set 
off early for Liverpool, with the valet 
and maid in attendance. If Esther 
felt rather sad at first, from the re- 
membrance of the gloom left behind, 
as they neared the great seaport, 
her curiosity became awakened, and 
she had something to remark upon 
everything they saw. They walked 
about a little on their arrival, and 
ascertained by means of a “ Shake- 
speare” playbill, that Constance Vil- 
liers’ benefit fell on that night, and 
then repaired to the hotel where 
the servants had been sent to order 
dinner, nor during the meal moved 
from the dear topic of the play. By 
a quarter to seven the hired carriage 
was at the door, and Esther fully 
prepared. As Geraid was stepping 
in after her, a passer-by stooped to 
pick up a lace handkerchief lying at 
his feet, which he presented to Ger- 
ald, saying: “I believe your lady 
let this fall.” 

Esther, trying not to be confused, 
stretched out her hand for it, smiling 
her thanks, and immediately the door 
was shut to. 


A very trifle will sometimes change 
the current of our thoughts, and 
bring gloom in place of sunshine ; 
so it was now with Gerald, to whom 
the idea arose, as it had frequently 
before, that , Esther was too indiffer- 
ent to enter into his impatience for 
their union. 


“I wish,” said he, more pettishly 


it seemed, than tenderly; “you 
were what that man supposed—my 
wife.” 

She smiled rather faintly, for she 
fancied hewas irritated, and returned 
gently: “I shall be soon.” 

“ It is your thinking two months 
soon that makes the delay more pro- 
voking.” 

“ But, dear Gerald,” remonstrated: 
she, “we are nearly always together. 
Do you imagine I should not miss 
your society? I assure you rather 
than be a week apart I would have 
the marriage put off another year.” 

Her intention, which was to re- 
assure him of her fondness, was far 
from being secured by this speech ; 
her companion, recollecting, how- 
ever, that a display of temper was 
premature, and considering the occa- 
sion particularly unamiable, softened 
his manner instantly, and prepara- 
tory to a conciliatory address, gave 
an ardent pressure to the gloved- 
hand resting on the cushion near 
him. 

“Tf IT appear unkind, my darling 
Esther,” said he, “ your gentleness 
will make excuses for me. There is 
nothing so difficult to support with 
patience as the suspicion that one’s 
devotion is not fully responded to. 
Your looks speak reproach, but is it 
wonderful I should sometimes enter- 
tain doubts when I reflect that for so 
long you remain unmoved by the 
knowledge of my deep love? Tell 
me,” he added, with yet more melt- 
ing softness, as he perceived she was 
growing discomposed, ‘“‘were you 


bent on driving me mad by feigning 


coldness, or was it real?” ~ 
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“T am puzzled what to answer ; 
for though certainly innocent of the 
design of tormenting you, I cannot 
believe now there ever was a time 
when I didn’t care for you. My 
conduct was, I think, if you will con- 
sider it fairly, in conformity to my 
disposition and circumstances. I am 
very slow to feel anything, especially 
affection; then poor Willie’s loss, 
coming before I had learned much 
about you, so distracted me that I 
could dwell on nothing else ; and as 
this sorrow lessened, and I began to 
fancy you were becoming too dear, I 
tried to harden my heart, on my 
father’s account.” 

“You fancied, then, he would be 
opposed to your love,” put in Gerald, 
with a smile of bitterness ; “had he 
been so, would you still have pledged 
yourself to me?” 

“T could never have disobeyed his 


wishes, much less his commands,” 
she replied, firmly ; “ and if, in dy- 
ing, he had advised me against be- 
coming your wife, I should have 
nee single—most likely for 

“agg 

“T did well,” reflected Gerald ; 
“not to trust to what the old man’s 
will contained. And would,” he 
continued to Esther, “ your sense of 
duty have carried you thus far ?” 

“Certainly; nor ought you to chide 
me for being too much under his 
influence, since the submission 
awarded him will be transferred to 
you.” The sweet confidence of her 
glance, as she concluded, utterly 
subdued Gerald’s inclination for dis- 
satisfaction, and he was seeking to 
embody his appreciation of her 
worth and his own felicity when the 
carriage set them down at the box- 
door of the “Shakespeare.” 


FATMA ZAIDA’S KORAN 


(FROM MAHOMET’S MS., STILL PRESERVED IN MECCA.) 


‘THERE | is in Lisbon a_typo- 

graphic Franco-Portugais so- 
ciety, which has published a new 
translation, in French, of the d/koran 
or Koran. It is the work of a pious 
Mussulman, Fatma Zaida. His ob- 
ject, he tells, is to correct the serious 
errors which have got abroad, from 
the little respect Christians have for 
that precept, put forth in the holy 
book, “Do not speak without 
knowing that which you speak 
about.” Neglecting this, it has been 
untruly reported that Mahomet “per- 
formed miracles, and even cut the 
moon in halves with his finger.” His 
important work Zaida dedicates to 
Méhémet Abel, a memorable and 
honoured chief or dervise of Con- 
stantinople. He takes upon himself 
to repel the calumnies which have 
been directed against Islamism, to 
confound falsehood, and demonstrate 
the truth, 

Before undertaking this task he 
had carefully examined French, Ita- 
lian, and other translations, and 
found they were not only not con- 
formable to the original, but were 
actually at variance with each other. 
He guarantees the correctness of 
what he offers. Fatma Zaida wishes 
it to be distinctly understood the 
Koran is not the book of Mahomet. 
A copy of it in. his handwriting is 
preserved in a mosque at Mecca, 
but it is composed of revelations 
made to him by Allah—the Most 
High. ‘The Persians,” he adds, 
“have a Koran, said to have been 
written by Aly, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet ; but that is proved to be 
false, for as Aly often wrote under 


the direction of Mahomet, he could 
not have composed a book which in 
parts contradicts the revelations set 
forth in some of the sourates dic- 
tated to his father-in-law. 

Zaida complains, in his dedica- 
tion, that it had been reported in 
France, Mussulmans cursed, or 
deemed cursed, all who were not of 
their religion. Thisis most untrue ; 
they never despise the virtuous, to 
whatever sect they may belong. In 
the very first sourate, or chapter, 
however, they are taught to pray 
that they “may not become Chris- 
tians, adorers of fire, or worshippers 
of the sun.” 

The prophet, having fallen asleep 
in a grotto, we read, “a celestial per- 
sonage appears to him, who tells 
that he is the angel Namous or Ga- 
briel, and that he, Mahomet, is the 
chosen prophet of God, of the 
master of the rising and setting sun, 
of summer and winter. In a sub- 
sequent sousate the Deity himself 
speaks ; and in answer to the awful 
question “‘ What is God?” tells: “I 
am a Divine essence which has not 
been created. That is a mystery, 
which every one is bound to accept, 
though unable to comprehend it; 
that is the only mystery ; the great, 
the true miracle. I have created 
everything, nothing has created me. 
Prostrate yourself before me and 
adore.” 

Many passages borrowed from the 
Bible are correctly rendered, but 
some are strangely varied. Of Da- 
vid, Allah is made to tell :—“ He 
prayed and hoped in me, I con- 
firmed his empire, and gave him 
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wisdom and power. He covetted 


the odalisk or handmaid of Uriah. 
I sent two angels to him in the form 
of pleaders, or disputants. They 
appeared before him; David was 
filled with terror: ‘ Fear not,’ they 
said, ‘we are adversaries ; hear us 
and decide between us which has 
right on his side.’ One of them 
proceeded to say:—“This is my 
brother, he has ninety-nine sheep, 
I have but one; he has taken my 
sheep from me. Do justice, O 
King !” David replied: “He has 
committed an outrage in taking 
your sheep to add to the number 
of his own.” The angels then said 
to him—“ Thy harem contains a 
thousand slaves; Uriah had but 
one.” David understood the parallel ; 
he prostrated himself before the 
angels, and repented. 

Very precise directions are given 
as to the treatment of women. A 
father must only kiss a daughter on 
the forehead. A brother must only 
kiss a sister’s hand. No other re- 
lations may kiss a woman : they may 
only press her hand. A woman 
may only kiss her father’s hand, and 
press that of her brother. She is 
not to press that of any other rela- 
tion or stranger. Sons must be ac- 
customed to treat females with re- 
spect. Allah pronounces them to 
be his most beautiful work, and tells 
that in heaven women are twenty 
times more numerous than men. 

The children of believers, if in- 
fidels, will not rejoin their parents 
in heaven. Abraham said he would 
pray to Allah for his father. Allah 
told him he was permitted to im- 
plore mercy for his father up to the 
moment of his death; but if the 
parent died an infidel, a prayer for 
him would be of no avail. ‘“ When 
Abraham appeared before my tribu- 
nal,” Allah proceeds, “ he wished 
again to open his mouth in prayer 
for his father. Just then, a hideous 
lizard approached him. He gave it 


a kick, and it fell into La Gehenna, 
the place of punishment. That 
lizard was Abraham’s father meta- 
morphosed. Thus Abraham had 
accomplished the decrees of the 
Eternal, and had not failed in 
filial piety. O believers! say, 
Lord, we confide in Thee ; we are 
Thine !” 

The good Mussulman may have 
many wives, but he must honour- 
ably purchase them. Paying too 
little for a wife shows little regard 
for her. Passionately sought in the 
first instance, she is not to be subse- 
quently disdained. Then follows 
the solemn admonition—‘“O be- 
lievers ! who contract marriages with 
strangers, be careful to teach them 
the true faith ; and when they have 
embraced it, endow them from your 
means as largely as possible. I 
have said, beware of insulting a 
woman by paying too little for her.” 

The awful consequences of taking 
women without purchase is then set 
forth : 

“Karoun was possessed of im- 
mense wealth. The gates of his 
palace were formed of massive gold, 
His white mule was covered with 
cloth of gold, bordered with jewelry. 
He had always in his train four 
thousand men, splendidly mounted 
and magnificently dressed. He 
caused Israelitish females to be 
seized; he possessed himself ot 
them unlawfully, for he would not 
buy them. ‘Then I ordered an 
earthquake to swallow up him and 
his riches. This was witnessed. 
The dome of his palace may be seen 
breaking through the ground.” 

Of Jesus, the Almighty is sup- 
posed to tell Mahomet—“ To thee 
I will reveal what up to this time 
remains unknown ; for his disciples 
have dealt with the Scriptures as it 
pleased them. Listen and repeat. 
There were twenty-five suitors for 
the hand of Mary. ‘They resolved 
to end their differences by lot ; and 
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with that view they threw twenty-five 
reeds into the waters of Jordan, 
each distinguished by an inscription 
taken from the tables of the law and 
the Pentateuch. The reed of Joseph 
was the only one that swam : that 
gave him Mary. Mary gave Jesus 
to the world. I blessed that infant, 
according to my promise, and gave 
him powers to conquer science. 
When he became man, I said to 
him, ‘Remember my words, keep- 
ing laws, confirm the Pentateuch, and 
alter nothing. Promise celestial re- 
compenses to those who do good, 
and chastisements to those who do 
evil. Tell not what are the enjoy- 
ments, nor what are the torments. 
Thou only knowest that both are re- 
served, the former for the virtuous, 
the latter for the wicked. Thou 
wouldst utter falsehoods describing 
them, thou who knowest them not. 
A prophet shall come after thee, 
who will confirm the books up to 
his time. To him I will show para- 
dise in an inspired dream; I will 
give him to see the various enjoy- 


ments and tortures. That prophet 
shall be the first of prophets—the 
first who shall be enabled to give 
the secrets of the future life ; and 
he shall be the last, for no prophet 
shall come after him. To make 
himself appear greater in the eyes 
of the people, Jesus claimed Divine 
power, to give sight and hearing to 
the blind and deaf, and to relieve 
the lame from their infirmity. I 
made known my wrath if he per- 
sisted in telling he was my equal 
in power. I said, I alone am the 
Lord the Creator. To me alone be- 
longs the powers which you untruly 
intimate are yours, thus leading 
those who believe to perdition.” 

This is further told in indignant 
language ; and, it is added, Hazreti 
(Jesus) was, for his ambitious aspir-~ 
ings, given unto the Jewish perse- 
cutors. His sufferings expiated the 
errors into which he had been be- 
trayed by his sinful disciples. Mary 
is mentioned as dying from grief 
at witnessing the sorrows of her. 
son. 
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THE OLD ROSE-TREE. 


My fancy sees in blossom now 
As ’twas in days of yore, 
That tree within the little green, 
Before the old church-door ; 
’Twas there I told my weeping love 
That “I must go away ;” 
And always as on it I look, 
I think upon that day. 


Ah me! how dearly do I prize 
Each blossom it doth bear’! 

And where her fingers plucked a rose 
A kiss I printed there : 

And gazing, cannot fail to think 
Of her, now cold and dead ; 

But though her form’s for ever gone, 
Her memory ne’er has fled. 


For recollection keeps alive 
Each well-remembered grace, 
The kindness of her loving heart, 

The beauty of her face ; 
And safely kept in sorrow’s cell, 
Her image lies enshrined— 
The brightest of the memories 
That crowd my anxious mind. 


The dear old tree shall live again 
Where I have placed a bough, 

Above that spot where rests in peace 
That form so lifeless now. 

A lesson it will serve to teach 
That cynics must not scorn, 

We dare not hope on earth to gain 
“‘ A rose without its thorn.” 
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POLTHANGER GRANGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BODY IN THE WOOD. 


(,00D bye, Old fellow ! God 

bless you ! and don’t forget to 
write ; another all right, old boy! 
love to Annie !” and the 10.30 night 
train steamed from the platform at 
Euston Square with an unearthly 
yell, leaving me alone. 

In those days I was a medical 
student. George Meredith, a student 
also like myself, was in all other re- 
spects my antipodes, and the strange 
fate that seems to rule such matters 
made us very fast friends. Acci- 
dental contact at hospital lectures, 
ripened soon into a true friend- 
ship, the result of which was 
his betrothal to a dear girl, my sister, 
the above-mentioned Annie. 

We had both been reading hard 
for our “ preliminary,” and he deter- 
mined to have relaxation (as he said, 
to brace his nerves for the forth- 
coming ordeal), He was confident 
of success ; I more doubtful, and re- 
fusing all his earnest endeavours to 
“force” me with him, I left him on 
a fine December night to the tender 
mercies of an express train, on his 
way to Cornwall 

Three weeks passed ; on the com- 
mencement of the fourth, I received 
the following strange and startling 
epistle : 

—17th —— 18— 
Polthanger Grange, 
Corn 

Dear Tom,—Come down here as 
soon as possible, I am very ill, and 
shattered, body and nerves, I cannot 


leave here ; and if I don’t have relief 
I shall go mad : I dare not say more 
in a letter; keep this from Annie 
and every one. Get the enclosed 
analysed—Old B—— will do it in a 
few hours, and bring it back with 
you. I shall expect you on Thurs- 
day, at the latest, and shall send the 
cart to meet you at Holmesdale ; the 
last train arrives at 10.45 PM. 
Come, for God’s sake, my dear fel- 
low !—Yours, as ever, 
GEORGE. 


“ Hastily finishing my breakfast, I 
went straight to the dissection 
theatre of the hospital, where I 
found old B—— in the middle of an 
animated discussion with our demon- 
strator. I motioned to him, and he 
followed me out. He could make 
no more of the letter than myself. 
I gave him the enclosure, a paper 
containing a small quantity of light- 
coloured powder, and agreed to meet 
him that evening. I felt too dispirited 
for the badinage of my merry friends, 
and so slipped away. We only knew 
George Meredith’s father to be (from 
his report) a strange, lonely, eccen- 
tric old man, who lived in a solitary 
mansion, which had belonged to the 
family for years, perched high up 
among a perfect wilderness of rocks 
on the Cornwall coast. The old 
gentleman sent us a most happy and 
congratulatory letter on George’s en- 
gagement to my sister, containing a 
pressing invitation for my mother to 
spend some of the ensuing months 
at Polthanger. 

The morning followed the night, 
and as the grey dawn came struggling 
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into lifethrough murky clouds, B—— 
and myself hastily finished our task. 
On applying various tests to the pre- 
paration sent, and after incessant 
and vigilant care, we found it con- 
tained a minimum quantity of the 
active principle of aconite, though 
quite enough to destroy life ; and 
here we rested. I had a natural 
idea, from Meredith’s letter, that, in 
some ‘shape or form, he suspected 
foul play ; if so, our end was gained 
in the discovery of the aconite. I 
thought it right, under such circum- 
stances, to say nothing to my sister 
or mother as to our proceedings. 
After a hurried leave-taking, I jolted 
in a cab to the railway-station, a 
strange, wistful look of uncertainty 
and anguish in my sister’s eyes, 
hunting me like a bad dream. 

It was a horribly chilly evening, 
too, and the dying daylight struggled 
- feebly with the lighted lamps of the 
station. Save by a few shivering 
passengers like myself, and two or 
three sulky officials, the platform was 
deserted. The mist lay thickly on 
the flats, when, wearied out, I fell 
asleep ; when I awoke, the moon 
was shining brightly, and a chill, 
biting frost had dissipated the lower- 
ing, dismal clouds, and the wind was 
rising to a perfect hurricane. This 
sombre weather in my excited state 
was intolerable ; I seemed stifling, 
between the horrors which were 
growing around me, and the funeral 
wailing of the wind outside, that 
dashed the withered leaves against 
the window of the carriage, as we 
passed an autumn-tinted wood. 

Portents of evil seemed sounding 
in that strange, weird mourning of 
the telegraph wires, we hear when 
the wind rises ; and as I stepped on 
to the little platform of the isolated 
station of Homesdale, I heard the 
roaring of the distant sea. 

I see that station now, after the 
lapse of years; I hear that distant 
sea ; and I feel that biting wind, -as 


clearly and defined as though some 
outlines of this homely room took 
their tangible form as I write. They 
were destined to be too clearly im- 
pressed upon my memory ever to be 
effaced. 

After the long train had whirled 
away, with its last red light gleaming 
like an angry eye; finding a “trap” 
to meet me as I anticipated, I re- 
ceived ample directions from an 
official, and started for Polthanger. 
The mist by this time had clearly 
vanished, and the moon shone bril- 
liantly in a cloudless sky; the frozen 
snow, too, was crisp under my feet, 
and the straight road stretched out 
plainly before me. At a given point 
I diverged from the main road, and 
crossing a rustic stile, saw a dense 
wood, whose interlacing boughs the 
moon’s rays hardly could penetrate ; 
with a shudder that I can easily ex- 
plain naw, I turned one last look 
upon the bright road, and entered 
its gloomy vistas, extending far away 
and deepening into darkness. The 
frost seemed to have had little effect 
upon the darkness here, and the 
slime and withered vegetable matter 
lying deeply on the ground, clung in 
a sickly manner to my feet. Perhaps 
I may have travelled thus a mile or 
more—for I had no count of time 
that night, until, through a space 
which lay clear of trees, I saw the 
moonbeams glimmer on a mansion 
which, I knew from description, was 
Polthanger Grange. The roar of 
the sea had been gradually increasing 
as I walked, and now to the right 
I could see the sea-board, dotted 
with white sails. I was just re- 
entering the dense foliage which 
formed the woods as some distant 
turret clock chimed twelve, when I 
perceived a dark, indefinable mass 
lying in the deepest shadow of the 
trees. God knows, it was no impulse 
of my own that drew me to that spot, 
but the strange and inscrutable 
workings of that Divine will which 
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brings all dark and hidden crimes to 
light. 

Deep, deep down, half buried in 
the soft green grass, lay the form of 
him I had loved so well. As a 
mass of clouds passed from over the 
moon, its flood of silver light fell 
caressingly on the motionless figure 
of George Meredith. Stiff, stark, 
and dead. Death, in the poor white 
face ; death, in the half-opened eyes 
that glared so horribly through the 
interlacing boughs, straight into the 
ghastly sky. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE TRACK. 


A SICKLY sun struggled feebly in the 
sky, as I ascended the winding-path 
to Polthanger Grange. No traces of 
confusion were ‘visible about the 
well-appointed house. As I neared 
the gates all was very quiet ; and as 
I rang the bell, the handle of which 
was a huge iron ring, its echoes re- 
verberated through the courtyard, 
and was quickly answered by a 
liveried domestic. It was evident 
no idea was in the minds of its in- 
mates as to the awful catastrophe, 
tidings of which I was the most un- 
happy bearer. I waited for old Mere- 
dith in an octagonal room overlook- 
ing the beach, and it was with no 
enviable feelings that I anticipated 
his coming./ It had been such a 
totally-unlooked-for event, and I had 
been hurried so blindly to the awful 
end, that I had no thought for any- 
thing but the horror which paralysed 
me. Now that the body was lying 
tranquilly at the little inn where I 
had caused it to be conveyed, all 
hope was gone that it might have 
been a hideous dream ; and anxious 
to be at home, lest the tidings should 
reach Annie before me, I chafed 
impatiently, with the wintry sun 


thawing the frosted panes, and the 


sea, almost at my feet, keeping up 
its everlasting murmur. 

Hearing a door open, I turned 
quickly, to see on its threshold the 
form of a girl. Had a sleep-walker, 
under the influence of some mid- 
night horror, suddenly confronted 
me, I could not have been more 
startled than at the features and 
contour of this woman. Ina strange, 
low voice, that seemed to leave an 
echo in the air, she spoke: “ My 
presence needs an explanation, sir. 
I am sorry my uncle is too indis- 
posed to see you; if I could be the 
bearer of your business to him, I 
should be happy.” 

I bowed and answered, “ Unfor- 
tunately, my business is of a painful 
and imperative nature. Being a rela- 
tive, you may know my name,” hand- 
ing her my card. - 

She merely said, “I have not the 
honour ; pardon me for a moment, 
and allow me to ring for refresh- 
ments ; you must have been travel- 
ling all night. I will acquaint my 
uncle of your arrival.” She waited 
until the servant had brought in 
breakfast, and then glided out as 
noiselessly as a ghost. 

I am not versed in portraiture: I 
only know I love or hate instinctive- 
ly, and seek or avoid the objects of 
either. I disliked this woman—in- 
decision and fear I saw in her every 
movement ; the restless eyes, which 
never dwelt on an object, but rather 
scanned it; the quivering of the 
facial muscles, which even the small 
mouth, tightly drawn, could not hide 
from my sight, professionally acute. 
That strange pallor of the face, too, 
and the toneless voice ; the prema- 
turely silvered hair, and the constant 
sense of fear that had worn into her 
lineaments, evidently were the in- 
delible imprints of some deep sor- 


row or of guilt. Herform, features, — 


and whole bearing, were those of a 
girl made old by some sudden whirl- 
wind of passion and remorse. This 
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impulse of dislike prompted me to 
see George’s father alone. I did 
not hear the catch turn, or the 
hinges of the door, but I fé/¢ she was 
in the room long before she spoke. 

“ As any sudden excitement would 
be fatal to my uncle, may I suggest, 
if you have any evil tidings to com- 
municate, you would pause before 
you endanger his life? We have had 
too much sorrow here lately.” There 
was no sorrow in er voice, but the 
same dull, passionless tones, un- 
broken by a woman’s tear or sob. We 
were sitting as we spoke, with the 
light of the large folding window full 
in her blanched face, my own being 
in shadow. She only raised it once, 
as though waiting my answer, with 
the same wild look of entreaty in her 
eyes I had noticed before. 

“T would to God, madam, my er- 
rand here was of a different nature— 
it concerns one who was dear to us 
all!” I stopped—for she shrank as 
if stricken by a heavy blow, cower- 
ing to the ground, murmuring— 

“Not dead—not dead! O God! 
not dead ?” 

God forgive me if I felt not pity 
for the crouching woman at my feet, 
so abject in her abandonment. With- 
out rising, and with her face hidden 
in her hands, she continued : 

“Go on, sir; let me know the 
worst—is he ill—is he dead ?” 

She rocked herself monotonously 
to and fro, as I detailed the finding 
of my friend’s body in the wood, but 
carefully abstained from giving her 
the knowledge of the letter which 
prompted the journey. I could see 
her shrink at every sentence. As I 
ceased, she staggered up, and with 
a low, wails g cry I shall never for- 
get, fell pros rate at my feet. I car- 
ried her to a sofa which was in the 
room, and rang the bell violently. 
Close to where she had fallen, I saw 
something white, lying—it was a let- 
ter. I was placing it carelessly on 
the table, when the superscription 


caught my eye. God! it was the 
handwriting of George Meredith, 
and addressed thus: “Miss Flo- 
rence Caxton, G. Meredith’s, Esq., 
Polthanger Grange, Cornwall.” To 
examine the office-stamps was the 
work of a second—only two; the 
one, that of a sub-office seven miles 
west of Polthanger ; and the other, 
that of the postal town of D . 
The date was fourteen days old, and 
the envelope frayed and discoloured, 
as though by frequent handling. Un- 
der no other circumstances should 
I have read a letter not mine own, 
the same hand that, so far, had led 
me blindly on, brought me to this 
end. I read it, as the domestics 
busied themselves around the insen- 
sible woman. Its contents had no 
date, neither was it headed with the 
name of any town or village, and 
commenced abruptly, thus: — “I 
have left the house fora week. For 
the sake of your dead brother, and 
my father’s name, I spare you any 
exposure. [I shall expect you gone 
on my return; what is your own I 
will see that you have. I make no 
terms with him who has caused the 
change in you, and the misery and 
crime that followed it, but will hunt 
him down to the ends of the earth. 
No pois——” Here there had been 
another leaf evidently, which had 
been torn away from the commence- 
ment of the letter, and so it ended. 
I risked the chance of her knowing 
I had it, and placed it carefully in 
one compartment of my pocket- 
book. Florence Caxton’s syncope 
was of very long duration, and the 
housemaid had ran down to the vil- 
lage for the surgeon who attended 
the family. She returned breathless, 
closely followed by that gentleman’s 
assistant, Dr. Judson himself being 
from home. A pale, studious face, 
and well-formed, intellectual ‘head, 
with a quiet, admirable self-posses- 
sion in the administration of the 
usual remedies in such simple cases, 
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Prepossessed me much in his favour. 
He had her carried to her apart- 
ment, and previous to following, he 
looked at my travel-stained garments, 
and said : “I fear, sir, you have been 
the bearer of some evil tidings which 
have caused this; may I hope it is 
- no great calamity?” ‘There was no 
impertinence in his manner, but ra- 
ther the anxiety of one attached to 
the family. Why, the whole village 
was ringing with the news of my poor 
Jriend’s death, and yet this man knew 
nothing of it? ‘Is it possible that 
you have not heard of the death of 
Mr. Meredith’s son?” His horror 
was evidently unfeigned, and he hur- 
riedly explained that he had, only 
ten minutes before the housemaid 
called, returned from a case at which 
he had been some hours, and had 
seen none of the villagers ; his em- 
ployer being also some miles away 
on his usual round of visits. I 
thought I saw here a chance of 
knowing when George had left the 
Grange, and said— 

“Did you see him on his iast 
visit here ?” 

He answered, ‘with his face paler, 
and his whole manner subdued— 

“The last time I saw him was 
about a fortnight ago. He was din- 
ing alone, and begged of me to share 
his meal. He was much depressed, 
and very different in his whole man- 
ner from his usual demeanour. He 
questioned me closely about his fa- 
ther’s state, and said he was leaving 
that night for Bule Bay. I promised 
to write him daily, which I did ; but 
he never acknowledged the receipt 
of my letters. When I paid my 
usual visit, next morning, he was 
gone ?” 

That was excellent proof the letter 
to Florence was written on the night 
of leaving Polthanger, or on the next 
morning, as the dates on the enve- 
lopes exactly corresponded with the 
time Mr. James (the assistant) had 
‘seen him last. 


“Had he any enemies here, do 
you think, Mr. James ?” 

He seemed much surprised at the 
question, but promptly answered— 

“There never was a man more 
universally beloved by all classes !” 
He paused, as if in hesitation, but 
continued: “He was very much 
changed the last time he was down ; 
but I attributed that to his anxiety 
for his father (poor old man! how 
will he bear the news?). Are you a 
friend: of the family? Pardon the 
question, but am I doing right by 
talking thus to a stranger?” 

I took his hand in mine, and said, 
“Tf I could, by laying down all I 
hold dear on earth, recal the life that 
has been taken, I would do it. That 
he has been murdered we cannot 
doubt ; but the cause of his death 
is so hidden that retribution on his 
slayer seems very far away. I was 
his dearest friend? Help me in this, 
by keeping even the most improba- 
ble suspicion a secret until we are 
on the track.” I spoke earnestly. 

He answered, solemnly, “ If some 
invisible hand has brought us toge- 
ther, I believe it is for good; one 
dead, and the other dying mysteri- 
ously. Why may not the same in- 
terest that killed the son, desire the 
death of the father ?” 

_ My breath came quick and short ; 
the last few words had been half 
muttered by James, like some in- 
tense horror that must find vent in 
words. I determined to say no 
more until I knew him better ; buit 
resolving not to lose sight of him, as 
one clue to the vast labyrinth of sus- 
picion, doubt, crime, and sorrow, 
into which I was only just entering, 
I bade him farewell; and leaving a 
message to say I would see Miss 
Caxton on the morrow, I left the 
cursed house. Ivy encircled it, and 
a cold, bitter wind, stirred the som- 
bre-coloured leaves, and seemed to 
whisper dreadful secrets to the shud. 
dering air. Thecheerless sun shone 
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angrily on thedistant trees of the wood 
which I had entered, gloomy and sad, 
never to be happy again, until my 
dear friend’s murder was avenged. 
Is it true, that love has in- 
stincts so acute that the heart will 
collapse, and the flesh tremble in 
horror, at the approach of an anta- 
gonistic element to the loved one, 
though they lie dead, and their me- 
mory only remains? I am no judge, 
but as I opened the smaller wicket, 
which divided the house from the 
winding path, I heard the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs, and shuddered until 
the frail wicket trembled in my grasp, 
as, with straining eyes I looked to- 
wards the main road. A stranger 
soon came in sight, leading a horse 
up the steep hill towards the house. 
The path was narrow—I stepped 
aside—our eyes met—our bodies al- 
most touched—our first meeting— 
never to be forgotten by either. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE NET. 


I Pass over, with sorrowful and 
reverent hand, the grief of a dear 
sister, chastened by something bet- 
ter than earthly ties, who sits by me 
as I write. An mquest was held on 
the body, at which an “open” ver- 
dict was returned. No marks of 
violence, no distortion of features 
denoting agony, no signs of strug- 
gling about the spot where he fell. 
The mystery that enveloped his 
death, to all eyes but mine and 
James’ S, appeared to rest with him 


in his grave, never to be divulged 
til the last day. 


I saw him buried, and I engaged 
rooms, from the windows of which I 
could see his grave. I became a 
constant visitor at the Grange, and 
link by link I forged the chain 
which brought me to the end. 

On the day following my strange 
interview with James, I a my 


promise. When I reached the 
house, I saw Florence Caxton, per- 
fectly recovered from her attack— 
but not alone. Sitting by her side, 
in familiar conversation, was the 
stranger I had passed on the pre- 
vious day. In a few words, al- 
most gay in their tone, she gave 
me a formal introduction to “ Dr. 
Judson, poor uncle’s medical at- 
tendant.” 

The change in this woman was 
astonishing since I had left her yes- 
terday. Her eyes had a brilliant 
phosphoric light, and her pale 
cheeks were suffused with a rich 
crimson, the effect of excitement or 
passion. She received me cordially, 
and pressed me strongly to stay un- 
til the unhappy news had been told 
her uncle. I irresistibly associated 
this change in her demeanour to 
some influence more powerful than 
a own; and when I looked at 

Judson, I thought I never 
te power more indelibly written 
on any human face. He was of 
medium height, with hands and feet 
delicately small; the latter were 
encased in patent leather riding- 
boots, without a crease ; the former 


glistened with rings of much value. 


An inch or two of spotless-white 
breeches, showed beneath the skirt 
of a black coat, which was closely 
buttoned to the chin, leaving just a 
glimpse of a small collar, fastened 
by a topaz stud; a black necker- 
chief, with loose, floating ends, 
completed this costume, which 
suited admirably the head and face 
that surmounted it. A riding-coat, 
whip, and hat lay on the dining- 
table. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of his face was its pallidity ; not 
an unhealthy hue, but as though it 
had been bleached, one startling, 
unvarying white; eyes that were 
seldom seen beneath long, drooping 
lids, but when visible, showed 
immensely-dilated pupils, perfectly 
black, in which were concentrated 
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all the baleful fascination of the ser- 
pent; an immense angular lower 
jaw, whose contour was hidden by 
well-trimmed whiskers; a small, 
perfectly-formed mouth, with an 
habitual, nervous twitching of the 
thin lips, which seemed only a red 
line drawn on the white background 
of his face ; and a low, very broad 
forehead (redeemed by premature 
baldness, which gave it an artificial 
height), surrounded by black hair 
closely cut—completed a picture 
that had in it a repulsiveness I 
at once associated with something 
cruel and bad. 

“Perhaps it would be as well if 
you saw my uncle with the Doc- 
tor.” 

The voice came from Florence ; 
and the Doctor rose, as I bowed, 
and followed. I saw he walked 
with a scarcely perceptible limp, 
and that his one hip was slightly 
raised, as though by some former 
accident, 

“T see that you are looking at 
my misfortune,” he said, with a low, 
musical laugh. 

I started involuntarily, for I was 
behind him when he spoke. 

“TI dislocated my hip, once in 
conquering a horse as stubborn as 
myself—no easy thing to find, I can 
tell you ; but I think it was worth 
the riskk—I’m not a ing man 
—and he stands at the gate now, 
as quiet as a lamb and the wonder 
of the whole country ; so much for 
brute force versus reason !” he con- 
cluded with a sneer. 

He stopped at a long window which 
reached to the floor, and with his 
hand pointed downward to attract 
my attention. It was, indeed, a 
strange, wild sight—sea and sky 
were one unvarying colour, save 
when the breakers dashed, in a long 
white line of foam, along a bleak 
and rugged coast. The huge waves 
came rolling in with a long, heavy 
swell, and there was’ an oppression 


in the air almost to be felt. Two 
large East Indiamen were in the 
offing, and the tapering masts of a 
rakish little schooner lay under the 
lee of a huge rock, while hundreds 
of sea-gulls flew or rested, scream- 
ing. 
“Our friends in the offing had 
better keep clear. Our coast is a 
cruel one, and we shall have ‘ great 
guns’ blowing shortly. Ifyou have 
never seen a storm, stand here when 
it comes and you will have a grand 
sight ; the sea plaving with three- 
deckers like boys, is not to be for- 
gotten ; but come, we are forgetting 
my patient !” 

Another flight of stairs, and we 
stood ata door so seldom seen out of 
ancient houses, built out of polished 
oak, and solid enough to stand a 
siege. With his hand on the door, 
Judson said to me, in a_ husky 
whisper :— 

“You had better break to the 
old man the sad news of—of— 
(something seemed to choke him) 
his son’s death.” 

I replied : ‘(It would be madness 
on my part: he has never seen me: 
this shock would be less severe 
coming from you, and—” 

He stopped me with an impatient 
movement of anger. 

“T tell you, sir, I cannot break it 
to him! It must come from you, 
and now ; or this suspense at not 
seeing his son will as effectually kill 
him as any bad news would.” 

He turned his eyes fully on me, 
and my own, in spite of myself, 
dropped. I hurriedly signified as- 
sent, and we entered. The doctor 
advanced to the bed, to break my 
coming gently ; and as I stood in 
the shadow, I heard the remains of 
a once jolly voice, but very sad now 
say :— 

Well, Doctor, I think you 
come to find me much better ; 
although I have missed you, and 
the last week without you has 
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passed very slowly. Bad news, bad 
news, Judson! Where’s that lad of 
mine? It’s cruel! They pretend 
he has gone nobody knows where ! 
I tell you I should get well if I 
could only see him ; and I must—I 
must !” 

The poor hands sank into a 
tremor, and beat upon the counter- 
pane in feeble. and querulous des- 
pair. In answer to some questions, 
I heard his voice again. 

“It’s burn, burn, burn, Doctor ! 
and your physic makes it worse. I 
tell you it’s like devils knawing at 
my heart with teeth of fire !” 

It was a very lofty room, with a 
faded, melancholy look about its 
well-worn carpet, and its heavy me- 
rino curtains to the dim windows, 
once scarlet, but now almost colour. 
less from age. The bed was very 
lofty, and of immense size, covered 
in, like a hearse with heavy plumes, 
and long, trailing hangings which 
tustled ghostlike when the door was 
opened. A huge fire-place, with 
some few live embers in it, stood 
opposite the door; the foot of the 
bed faced the two windows; and 
thus the light fell fully on the sick 
man as I stepped from the shadow 
of the bed-head. 

“ Be careful: a sudden shock will 
kill him !” said Judson, in a whis- 


per. 
And I shall believe to my dying 
day, that there was a fiendish joy in 
his face as he spoke. 
Lying on his back, with fearfully 
sunken cheeks, and the skin hang- 
ing like parchment to his bones, 


with unnaturally-brilliant eyes, and 


hectic cheeks, I first saw the father 
of my dead friend. Our memories, 
happy days spent with George, my 
sister's ish—never entirely to 
be obliterated—all these things, and 
Many more, came crowding upon 
and almost overwhelming me. For 
the first time since that awful night, 
I could have cried bitterly. 


“Do you bring me news of my 
boy? God bless you, sir !” he said, 
brokenly. “Judson says you are 
his best friend. I’m an old man, 
and my time is very nearly finished ; 
I’m decaying with the old house 
that saw me born—there are few of 
us left— only my boy—my boy left ! 
He was like his mother, sir,—like 
his mother——” He stopped, ex- 
hausted, and Judson poured a few 
drops of cordial into a glass of 
water. The old man drank it, and 
soon revived. When I saw sufficient 
intelligence in his eye, I whispered : 

“T wish to see you alone ; a mes- 
sage from George.” 

He nodded with an astonishing 
amount of strength for his state, and 
said, with an attempt at vigour : 

“Doctor, will you leave us for 
five minutes? My friend has a little 
family matter to speak on.” 

He scowled, and replied : 

* Certainly ; ; I will send Miss 
Florence up.’ 

I advanced to him and said, very 
coldly : 

“T manage this matter my own 
way, or notat all: I will be alone— 
choose.” 

Saying briefly, “‘ Be it so,” he left 
the room. 

Cautioning Meredith not to be 
alarmed at my movements, I first 
carefully locked the door, and then 
drew the old hangings of the bed 
round the four posts. I thus hada 
full view of the whole room. I had 
decided on my plan of action, and 
began it thus : 

“« My dear old friend, be patient 
with me; I am going to ask you 
questions of importance to you, but, 
of more to another dear to us both.” 

I couldn't, for the life of me, say 
George—it stuck in my throat. 

“Who is Florence Caxton ?” 

The old man’s interest seemed 
fully roused, and he answered me 
rang and to the point. 

“A brother’s daughter, who died 
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in India when she was but a child. 
He bequeathed her to me as a 
dying legacy; and ever since she 
has lived here.” 

“‘ Has she ever had any great sor- 
Tow ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, sadly; “‘ poor 
child ! she was deceived by a villain. 
A medical student,visiting Bule Bay, 
some six years ago —she was almost 
a child then—met her, and broke 
her heart by leaving her. She has 
a very passionate nature ; and has 
been, as you see, here ever since.” 

“Carry your mind to six years 
ago. Do you see in Dr, Judson 
any resemblance to the medical 
student of then ?” 

He started, sat upright in bed, 
and looked long and piercingly at 
me. Something of the old, grand 
intellect flashed on his haggard face, 
and shone from the brilliant eyes. 
He answered : 

“I cannot have an idea of your 
motive for this question ; but before 
I was prostrate, almost beyond 
thought, on this wretched bed of 
sickness, I have wondered at a 
strange fancy that has possessed me, 
in spite of myself, that, somewhere, 
I had seen him before. I know it 
all now : he ts the same man !” 

He said this with perfect firmness, 
as though he had at once found the 
clue to all his doubts. 

I continued :— 

“One question more: who is the 
next heir to your estates after 
George ?” 

“Florence Caxton.” 

As he spoke, I looked towards 
the door, and saw the handle noise- 
lessly turned. Saying sharply, “Who's 
there?” I opened it quickly; but 
the passage was empty. I had roused 
the apathy that was eating his life 
away: how would he bear the next 
shock? God forgive me if I only 
saw one way to save him !—that of 
awakening his vengeance on his 
son’s murderer. I made a careful 


examination of his symptoms. The 
heart’s action was very low and 
feeble, but not sufficiently so to 
cause the utter prostration he ex- 
hibited. What, then, was the myste- 
rious malady that James had spoken 
of? I shuddered when I thought 
what it might be. I took his poor, 
wasted hand in mine, half broken- 
hearted, and began my solemn 
duty ; breaking to a sick father the 
murder of his son. 

“You have been lain on this bed 
for months, and the world has been 
slipping from you during’ this time : 
has it taught you endurance ?” 

His face grew ghastly white ; and 
with his outstretched hand he stop- 

me. 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t 
preach! Tell me the worst at 
once! This battered old body of 
mine lingers in tooemuch pain not 
to look on death asa relief. What 
of George? The only thing that 
binds me to such a life is my son. 
You are his friend. Don’t torture 
me! Do you know that this sus- 
pense is killing me? Speak, man— 
speak !” 


The wind outside -had increased — 


to a hurricane, and howled round 
the house ; it scattered the spray 
far above the rocks ; it dashed hail- 
stones and dead leaves against the 
window ; but it did not equal the 
tempest in my own heart as I said— 
He is dead !” 

The hand that held my own re 
laxed its grasp ; one moaning gasp 
came from that frail body; but he 
could not die. His son lay mur- 
dered in his grave, and he was un- 
avenged ! 

I know not how long’I lay listen- 
ing to his awful sobs, with my head 
buried in the counterpane ; I only 
know the sun had not set when I 
laid it down, and when I raised 
it, the moon was high up in the 
heavens, and the storm was hushed 
to rest. The old man’s hand sought 
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mine again: the worst was over. 
Then I cautiously told him all the 
horrid details. As I anticipated, 
vengeance is almost as powerful as 
love ; it saved his life. I dared not 
tell him the awful suspicion that 
possessed me,—that he was being 
slowly poisoned ! 1 thought it better 
to hide that from every living soul. 
I entreated him to let Judson con- 
tinue his attendance. In the mean- 
time I became necessary to his 
daily life, and carefully changed all 
the remedies that were prescribed for 
harmless and proper ones. He 
daily grew better and stronger ; and 
Judson, baffled, grew more irritable, 
and lost much of the smoothness 
which had at first distinguished him. 
One day the villain left the room— 
and I saw, with the determination 
of playing the last winning card in 
this horrid game of life and death ! 
I saw that my time was coming, and 
was heartily glad, for this sickening 
round of acting began to tell too 
heavily upon me; and, at times, 
when the smooth villain stood over 
his supposed victim’s bed, I felt in- 
clined to strangle him. 

Florence Caxton loved this man— 
had perilled her soul for him—ay, 
perhaps lost it! All the medicines 
that had been prescribed by Jud- 
son I at once sent, carefully seal- 
ed, in trusty hands, to London, 
and received the following letter, in 
due course :— 


“ London, 17th 18— 
“Dear Sir,—We have carefully 
analysed the mixtures sent, and find 
each bottle to contain a sufficient 
quantity of the active principle of 
aconite to destroy human life. If 
‘taken in small doses, the symptoms 
would be those of pulmonary phthisis 
and gradual decay. 
“We are,” &c., &c. 


On receipt of this, I took James 
into counsel, and he told me that 


his horrid suspicions were now con- 
firmed, promising carefully to watch 
Judson, and report tome. Leaving 
him in the sick chamber that night, 
I went out for a long solitary ramble. 
My way lay through the hall, and I 
turned into the dining-room as I 
passed. Itwasempty. One of the 
servants passing, I asked for Miss 
Florence. 

“She has gone out with the Doc- 
tor for something for master, sir. I 
offered to go, but she said she 
wanted a walk, and would go her- 
self.” 

_ “Which road did they take ?” 

“Round by the old mine, sir; 
straight for the cliff.” 

The rugged roads were softened 
by the moonlight, the ocean mur- 
mured gently as a mother’s lullaby, 
and the silent stars lay mirrored in 
its \depths. It was a night more 
fitted for a honeymoon than such 
thoughts as mine. Circumstances, 
as they change all men, had changed 
me ; and I wondered, on that quiet 
night, if I should always be the stern 
man the past few weeks had made 
me. I little knew how near the end 
was ; I little dreamed that the Hand 
which had led me, a blind instru- 
ment, over the path which I had 
travelled, would avenge without my 
aid. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“IN TIME,” 


I WANDERED on, carelessly enough, 
drinking-in the beauty of the scene, 
as only those can who had suffered 
as I had done for months past. In 
sight of the shore lay some fishing- 
boats, and the wind mellowed the 
sound of their crews’ voices, ss 
some old Cornish melody. 

knows how I envied them their 
quiet happiness ! I had approached 
unconsciously a strangely romantic 
spot,—a shelving path, bordered on 
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either side by different-coloured 
mosses and wild fern, between two 
precipitous rocks, washed on one 
side by the sea, and bordered on 
the other by the disused works of a 
tin mine, whose iron girders had 
oxydised years ago, and whose 
wooden framework stood clearly de- 
fined in the moonlight, like gigantic 
gibbets. The unmistakable perfume 
of a cigar stole upon my senses as I 
stood there and then I heard the 
low murmur of voices break the 
stillness. As I listened, the distant 
turret-clock of the Grange chimed 
ten ; and almost ere it ceased, as it 
were, close to my feet, I heard Flo- 
rence Caxton’s voice sound hollow 
in the valley beneath. 

“Let me go, Lawrence! 
be missed.” 

“No no, ma belle /” a deep voice 
answered ; “the devil governs his 
own to-night, and I must talk—talk, 
girl! Iam baffled! The cunning 
that has never failed me yet seems 
to have done so when I most need 
it. The old man is too tough. 
The son went easily enough, but 
poison seems powerless against the 
father ; but for your cursed scruples, 
all would have been over now, and 
the inheritance our own! I tell 
you we must despatch ; time presses. 
In a month I shall be disgraced 

and a beggar.” 

- “Why not fly, Lawrence,” she 
answered, “without more crime? 
he has been a father to me since I 
was left alone. I dare not meet his 
eye. I feel sometimes as though I 
must throw myself at his feet, con- 
fess all, and die !—but for you—but 
for you !” 

“ And why not do it, and let us 
both finish our eventful lives before 
an edified populace in the front of a 
gaol. Your soul is stained with the 
murder of your cousin ; why, then, 
hesitate at the life of an old man, 
the only one who stands between 
you and affluence? You are only 


I shall 


forestalling nature by a few years. 
He has nothing left to live for, and 
we step in and only end a few years 
of misery !” 

I had crept in the shadow, and, 
hidden by the walls of a ruined shed, 
I had them full in view. He stood 
carelessly leaning against a project- 
ing rock, with a cigar in his mouth, 
and she sat on a boulder at his feet. 
The moonbeams fell upon his pro- 
file; his head rested against the 
slate-coloured rock, and was as 
clearly-defined in its pallor as statu- 

They also fell on the up- 
turned face of the woman, giving it 
an almost unearthly beauty. He 
continued :— 

“In this lies what we all seek— 
rest. A few drops, and he sleeps 
calmly, and without pain solves the 
great riddle. He dies in peace. 
We, who live, have youth, health, 
and pleasure. Is it not a just ex- 
change? Of what use to him would 
be all the wealth that accumulates 
only to be enjoyed? Far away lie 
climes where gorgeous flowers kiss 
the sun, where life glides away like 
a summer-dream; where one soft 
and sensuous hour of love is worth a 
year of life like this ! Come, Florence, 
think of the old, happy hours, before 
cruel circumstances parted us, when 
life had all joy for you in my 
arms !” 

He raised the weeping woman up, 
his arms encircled her, and her head 
lay on his breast. 

“Come! . The past cannot be 
undone. But one more bold stroke, 
and fortune is our own !” 

“Lawrence,” she answered, “I 
have waded through crime, and sin, 
and sorrow, for you; can I trust 
you now?” 

The cruel eyes looked: into hers, 
and the wicked lips kissed hers, I 
am glad now that these were her last 
words ; I hope that her great love 
will weigh against her crime in the 
last mighty balance. 
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They spoke no more. Just then, 
the moon bust from out a mass of 
clouds, and in its flood of light they 
passed out of my sight. Their re- 
treating footsteps had almost ceased 
to sound before I recovered from 
the stupor I had fallen into from 
this sudden and awful confirmation 
of all my worst suspicions. To-night 
—perhaps before I reached the 
house—the deed would be done! 
I dashed madly up the slope, where 
nothing was visible of any human 
life. I had wandered farther than I 
had ever done before, and the 
trees only of the old Grange were 
just visible from where I stood. I 
left the beaten road, and clearing 
every obstacle, found myself on the 
beach, below the hill on which stood 
the house. A few steps lay between 
me and the sight of it. I reached 
the summit. The dining-room win- 
dow was dark. Was I in time? 
Heavy work lay before me, and, 
thoroughly wearied with my exer- 
tions, I threw myself on the soft 
turf that lined either side of the 
avenue. The solitary window of the 
sick room only was lighted ; the rest 
were dark and shadowless. All 
was so silent that I plainly heard 
the footsteps, and then the “‘ Good- 
night,” of Judson, at the outer gate. 
The next moment, a light step came 
quickly up the gravel; a light- 
coloured dress fluttered past me; 
the door opened, and closed upon 
the figure of Florence Caxton. 


CHAPTER V. 
“ NEMESIS.” 


I was in time. I waited for the 
light to appear in the dining-room, 
and in a few moments stood face to 
face with the murderess. Since our 
first meeting, her features and whole 
bearing had seemed to assume daily 
more the manner of the evil in- 
fluence of her life. Hard, rigid 


lines were drawn round the mouth, 
and deep furrows had seamed the 
forehead, which never left it. She 
was attenuated in a remarkable de- 
gree. As I entered, she was en- 
gaged with some endless needlework, 
which I had scarcely ever seen her 
without in the house. In her almost 
white hair and bowed figure remorse 
had left its traces ; but it was not so 
strong as her guilty love, the memory 
of which, even now, gave a haggard 
brilliancy to her face, and stifled 
the better impulses that lay in her 
heart. 

“The fineness of the evening 
tempted you out, Mr. » as it 
did me?” she said, without raising 
her head. 

“Yes; I have been to George 
Meredith’s grave, Miss Caxton ; and 
it seems that the curse which took 
away his young life lingers over it, 
for nothing grows there; the very 
grass is withered.” 

She raised her head with a startled 
look, which slowly gave way to one 
of pain, as she said— 

“Do think the murdered ever 


rest like those who die in their: 


beds ?” 

“T believe they never die, in the 
conscience of their murderers, till 
the very life they carry goads them 
into repentance and expiation? Do 
not you find it so, Florence Cax- 
ton? Is the accusing face of George 
Meredith ever absent from you—at 
bed or board, sleeping or waking ?” 

I rose as I spoke, aad secured the 
door. Her work dropped from the 
nerveless hands, and the blanched 
lips tried in vain to articulate. I 
gave her no time to think, but con- 
tinued-— 

“T have watched you for months 
for any gleam of penitence for the 
past crime—for any relenting in your 
purpose from the one which was to 
have been finished to-night. I have 
seen neither. The old man who 
has been a father to you, you would 
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have sent to that eternity you have 
sent theson! Did you never think 
God’s lightnings would strike you 
dead? Base, cruel, and unnatural ! 
Y our guilty love for a damnable 
villain has left you no womanhood 
that is not stained by the guilt of 
murder—and that of your nearest 
relative !” 

She lay back in the chair like a 
carved image of stone ; not a motion 
told she was a living creature. De- 
spair in her soul, and black horror 
in her face, she Lived a worse death 
than all the graves the moon was 
shining on could show! 

I continued :—“ Not hurried into 
the deed by passion or impulse, but 
hourly and daily you led your victim 
down to ,he abyss that ends in 
yonder grave. His kindness and 
forbearance were the last links that 
did him to death. His last letter of 
kindness to you was his death- 
warrant! It was ordained that I, 
his dearest friend, should find him 
dead, It was ordained that I should 
solve the mystery that lay hidden in 
the wood. No torture that the 
world can give, or human ingenuity 
invent, can be sufficient to wring the 
heart of the author of this deed, of 
which you were the execrable instru- 
ment.” 

A sudden movement of the quiet 
head, a defiant stare in the large 
black eyes, a set determination in 
the whole rigid face, and, standing 
up, with one hand pressed upon the 
table, she poured out a torrent of 
words which seem to ring in my 
ears now. 

“JT am glad this hascome. If 
such as I could pray, I should have 
prayed for it. I loved my cousin 
George ; Ilove my uncle. I was an 
accomplice in the murder of the one ; 
I should have been the actual instru- 
ment in the murder of the other. 
The man who has been the one 
friend of my life I should have killed. 
I loved with an intensity that was 


a curse. I loved in my purity, and 
the crime which I have done leaves 
me that—stronger than remorse, 
stronger than human woe—stronger 
than death !” 

She put her hand into the bosom 
of her dress ; in it wasavial; before 
I could interpose she crushed it 
with the main strength of her grasp, 
and its fluid mingled with the blood 
of her hand which the bottle had 
cut. “I am ready now: it’s to a better 
purpose, thank God—toa better pur- 
pose,” she murmured ; and all the 
dread, suspense, and horror of the 
past months passed from her face 
like the dropping away of a mask, 
and left behind only intense weari- 
ness. The weather, as though in 
unison, was changing rapidly. Large 
heavy drops of rain fell at intervals, 
and the wind commenced rising 
with a low, gentle wail, soft at first, 
but swelling out into a howl of 
anguish. ‘The night grew hazy, and 
the stars were dying out. Vivid 


lightning flashed at intervals. Ah! 


was it fancy? or didI see against a 
tall elm, a muffled figure? The 
night by this time, had become 
pitchy dark, and the rain came 
down like a sluice. Another flash— 
it was no fancy—a figure was there, 
and my instinct told me whose. 
Did he think his work was done so 
soon, or did his unholy conscience 
refuse to sleep? The dying out of 
a heavy roll of thunder, a more 
vivid flash of lightning ; and by the 
latter’s light I saw Judson advance 
from the tree towards the front door. 
To rush across the hall, and be there 
to receive him, was, to me, the work 
of a moment. First, the handle was 
tried, and then three low, gentle 
raps, succeeded. I undid the fast- 
nings of the door, and let in, with 
the driving tempest of rain, sleet, and 
wind, the drenched figure, more cruel 
than the loudest blast of the ele- 
ments. 

“ A fearful night, Doctor, for your 
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visit! we hardly expected you,” I 
said, pretending not to perceive his 
evident agitation and confusion. 
* Walk in and remove your cloak ; 
you are soaked to the skin.” The 
candles were flaring and guttering 
in a strong breeze, as we entered the 
dining room ; the window was open, 
and the beating rain saturated the 
carpet—Florence Caxton was gone 
—the room was empty—blood stains 
were on the window-sill, where her 
bleeding hand had rested. These 
two, so leagued together in guilt, 
thus strangely, at the last, foiled each 
other in the evil deed they had 
planned. Had Judson’s unquiet 
spirit rested at home, Florence Cax- 
ton would not have fled in vain to 
warn him of the fatal discovery of 
all their plans. Had she but stayed 
until Judson had entered that room, 
she may have lived to penitence, 
and not have died in the full gla- 
mour of a guilty passion. See pass- 
ed out into the dark night never to 
return again alive. I closed the 
window, and stood, at last, face to 
face with the murderer of my dead 
friend. His drenched cloak lay on 
the carpet, the fantastic adornments 
of the man seemed to have fallen 
with it. His clothes hung slovenly ; 
his dress, usually neat, had been a 
parcel of himself; but, with damp 
hair, and a ghastly, frightened face, 
its disorder seemed to suit him as 
he stood there. 

“We had not anticipated your 
visit this evening, Mr. Judson,” I 
said. His firm voice trembled, and 
the eyes, which once had fearless 
effrontery in all their changing hues, 
sought the ground as he interrupted 
me. 

“Nor did I—Nor did I! You 
may laugh, Mr. ——, but I had a 
strange, bad dream. I could zot 
rest until I had run down here to 
see that all was right with our friend. 
There may be something in presen- 
timents, after all, Have you seen 


any change? Where is Flor—— 
Miss Caxton ; I presume, as usual, 
at her post. I must forbid this ; she 
must take more care of her health.” 

He talked on with a strange un- 
certainty in his speech and action, 
the more remarkable in one who 
was usually so calm. Did the sha- 
dows of detection and death draw 
round him as he spoke? I cannot 
say ; but his face, wan and hopeless 
when he entered, grew sterner in its 
gaunt despair as he spoke, and when 
he ended, his ears seemed listening 
for the sounds of coming doom. 

“ Do you know what brought me 
here to-night ?” he said, abruptly. 

I answered, “The question is 
needless ; apprehending, I presume, 
a change of some character in the 
disorder of Meredith, you deemed 
it necessary to visit him this even- 

ing ?” 

The storm had ceased again, and 
his eyes were fixed on the window, 
through which dark, heavy masses of 


clouds were shifting i in the heavens, 


not retaining shape or substance for 
an instant, but rolling like long 
waves, now in darkness, now in full 
light ofthe rising moon. 

“Did you ever commit any act, 
that at certain times the remorse of 
it would goad you on, to cry aloud, 
in very madness, to the travelling 
winds, the burden of a dreadful se- 
cret? Did you ever feel, that never 
more would be for you "the simple 
fragrance of a flower, or the ringing 
laugh of a child, until the expiation 
loosened its bonds, and made you 
free again from its hideous curse? 
Did you ever feel the leading of an 
invisible hand that foiled you? But 
where is Florence Caxton ?” 

“She stood, an hour ago, where 
you stand.” 

“ And now is——” 

“Out, I know not where.” 

“Then, 1 am in time; you loved 
the dead son—act for the living 
father. The sleeping draught he 
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would take to-night is poisoned. 
It is for you to see to that ; my work 
is done. Is there something stronger 
than the finite ?. Perhaps—perhaps, I 
would have killed him, but have 
come to save him.” All this was 
not addressed to me, but simply 
spoken in one unbroken monotone, 
as though he was hurrying through a 
disagreeable task. I approached the 
window to close it, as a low, wailing, 
awful cry of agony, came borne into 
the room—pain, fear, entreaty, and 
yet but one scream, ‘“‘Lawrence, Law- 
rence,” once, twice, many times, now 
faint, now loud it came. My heart 
grew sick, and my nerveless hands 
dropped powerless. 

Judson had enveloped himself in 
his cloak again, and stood close to 
my side at the open casement. 

“T told you it had come,” he said. 
“ Rest, my girl,” as the wail, but now 
much fainter, came again. 

“ Judson—murderer—miscreant ! 
at last we are face to face, alone, 
with no bar between myself and your 
dreadful secret.” 

“ Well, well—be quick !” he said ; 
“what would you have, that I did 
murder, George Meredith? true.— 
But he did not die in his bed ; I am 
not guilty of that. He was ’ killed 
in the wood, where your officious 
hands found ‘him, curse you! He 
must have fallen’ there, and died, 
from too strong a dose on an enfee- 
bled frame, administered by his cou- 
sin ; at my instigation, if you will. 
Why? because he stood between me 
and a little affair I wished to gain, 
of his father’s, merely his fortune. 
Why do I tell you this? because I 
must talk, firstly, and secondly, be- 
cause I intend to sail ’ere morning, 
far from the reach of justice.” He 
had lost all now but his usual cyni- 
cism. To seize and grapple with 
him, was the work of a moment ; 
the next, I was hurled through the 
window, and he stepped lightly over 

my body. I arose, half stunned, 


but madly followed his retreating 
figure. 
The night after the storm was 
starlit, but no moon was in the sky. 
He ran swiftly, and I, with some dif- 
ficulty, kept him in sight. No time 
was to be lost—if I once wavered, 
he would escape me. To my aston- 
ishment, instead of proceeding to 
the seashore, he slackened his pace, 
and diverged, making for the old 
church, under whose shadow George 
lay buried. When I thought of who 
lay there, I redoubled my efforts, 
and my caution too. He evidently 
thought I must have been rendered 
insensible by the heavy blow I had 
received ; for he stood at the little 
wicket and called, “Florence,” three 
times, first softly,f{and then loud. No 
answer came, and I heard the mut- 
tered curses of the villain, as he 
looked vainly round: until something 
white and fluttering seemed to at- 
tract his attention as well as mine ; 
for he advanced towards it, and I 
followed with a strangely beating 
heart. O God, how inscrutable 
are Thy ways ! upon the very sod of 
turf, where lay my murdered friend, 
the heart of Judson’s poor dupe | 
broken at last. She must hat 
missed her way, and stumbled here, 
to die upon the very grave of her 


victim. The arch priest of the devil, | 


who had caused all this, turned from 
the sight of his own work, to find 
my eyes on his, with such a light in 
them that made him quail. The 
last shock seemed to sink the man- 
hood out of him, and, with a yell, 
he turned, and fled again. Through 
the silent village, down by the 
murmuring sea, past gigantic boul- 
ders that cast fantastic shadows on. 
our path, we went, nothing human, 


near us ; no human sounds but the.. 


panting of our heavy breathing, as.. 
we toiled more slowly up the hill 
leading to the old deserted: mine, - 
that loomed very near us. I had" 
kept him well in sight, but could not. 
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gain afoot onhis rapid pace. I saw 
him heading for the ruined hut; if I 
could reach it first, I could forestal 
him if there were weapons there ; I 
might secure them. Guided by the 
light of huge ironstone stacks, which 
were gleaming like monster beacons, 
I left the beaten track of the valley 
and reached the other side—in time 
to see him making for the hut, 
where he would have to pass me. 
I awaited him breathless ; I was in 
a ledge of rocks which divided the 
two valleys. Far beneath me, to 
the left, were heaps of redhot metal 
stacks burning, whose flames leaped 


up awfully, as if to tempt you to 
the extreme edge of the cliff, where 
they would swallow you up. He 
came nearer; I sprang forward to 
intercept him. He tottered, hesitated, 
seemed paralysed with fear, and 
turned, running to the left. O 
God, I held my breath ; would he 
see the smoke? No! Yes! he 
steadied himself, but toolate. One 
more step, and down, fifty feet, he 
plunges into a living, boiling, seeth- 
ing body of liquid flame. One 
wild shriek, and they leapt up ex- 
ultingly. George Meredith was fear- 
fully avenged. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON : 
HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


BY JOHN FULLERTON, 


ALFRED TENNYSON was born 

at Somersby, Lincolnshire, some- 
time in the year 1810. He was 
the third of a large family, several 
of whom inherited with him the 
genius that has made him so famous 
to-day. His parents being ina good 
position sent him to Trinity College, 
where, while yet a lad, he gained the 
gold medal for a poem in blank 
verse, entitled, “'Timbuctoo.” In 


1827, he along with a brother, pub- - 


lished a small volume of poems, 
which did not, however, bring him 
much fame. It was not till 1830 
that he may be said to have entered 
on his literary career. In 1842, he 
published a. book of poems, which 
did much to raise him to his present 


- position in the world of letters. In 
1847, appeared “The Princess—a 


Medley ;” in 1850, “ In Memoriam ;” 


in 1855, “Maud, and other Poems ;” 


in 1859, the “ Idylls of the King ;” 
and, in 1864, “Enoch Arden.” 
These several works for their many 
beautiful passages and delicious 
lyrics were most favourably received, 
and editions of them are being now 
and again issued by his publishers. 
Our only regret is that there is no 
working men’s edition of his writings, 
He was married in 1862, and since 


then has lived in quiet in his beauti- 


ful mansion in the Isle of Wight. 
His life, it will be seen, is a most 
uneventual one, literary men living 
but in their works. May the day be 
far distant when his life in its en- 
tirety has to be given to the world ! 


may his sweet voice sing to us, a 
rapt and listening audience, for many 
years to come ! 

It is said that when the gods had 
distributed the world—given this part 
to one and that to the other, the 
poet all the while stood dreamily 
gazing into their faces, forgetful, as 
it were, of all that was passing, until 
roused by a voice demanding where 
he had been, that he had not come 
to have his share of creation por- 


tioned out to him. All was divided; ~~ 


there was no spot left the poet could 
call his own ; so the gods in pity took 
him to themselves, and gave him li- 
berty to roam wheresoever he listed. 
The poet has thus a range wide as 
earth’s dominions ; and though in 
the race for wealth and the noise and 
bustle of commerce his voice may, 
at times fail to be heard, still he 
sings—sings until our hearts feel 
happier, holier, better for his sing- 
ing ; sings until we gladly crown him 
with the amaranth of fame. 

What is it of earlier lessons cling, 
to us in our after-years? Is it the 
dry sketches of the prose-writer, or 
the simple, touching strains of the 
poet? All our history, geography,, 
and biography are nigh forgotten, 
the cares and sorrows. and strivings 
in the world. have all but rubbed 
them out of the memory ; but deep 
down in the inmost. recesses of the 
heart, Wordsworth’s .“ Lucy Gray,” 


Mrs. Heman’s “ Graves of a House- ~ 


hold,” or “The Better.Land,” are 
still to be found fresh as ever, often- 
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times tecalled in the hours of sick- 
ness and sorrow to cheer and soothe 
the heart. 

O poet! whoever you are, sing 
on, preach on, and make us poor 
mortals happier and better by your 
singing. The world with ail its 
commerce will one day come to an 
end, but your vocation shall never 

Tennyson, like all true poets, has 
a heart-love for nature. His pic- 
tures of English scenery are the 
truest we have read, so truthful that 
one fancies he can hear the rook’s 
call in Spring from the windy elm- 
tree, or feel the summer air blow 
across the dark, dry wold. 

In a line or two he very often 
gives us what it takes others whole 
stanzas to express. For example 
we take the following, where we have 
the features of three seasons in all 
their truthfulness :-— 


‘*Summer on the streaming floods, 
And that swells the narrow 


Aed Autumn with a noise of rooks, 
That gather in the waning woods.” 


Throughout all his writings the 
flow of rhythm is remarkable. Ideas 
are conveyed to us in a measure 
that fall upon the ear like the ca- 
dence of some sweet, plaintive melo- 
dy ; and while we read the secret 
chambers of the emotions are un- 
locked. 

His “In Memoriam,” a series of 
poems written at various intervals, 
was composed on the death of a 
sister's betrothed. Young Hallam 
died in 1833, and it was not until 
1850 that the poet made the world 
a sharer in his heart’s sorrow. Dur- 
ing that long period the poem had 
been touched and re-touched, until 
it came to us in all the freshness of 
a yesterday's grief, and took us by 
the heart’s strings. In this poem, 
above all others, the poet becomes 
a preacher more than a singer, and 
we feel the full force of his immortal 


truths. In his company death is 
robbed of half its terror ; it is but a 
sweet sleep, a passing into the next 
room, a going on a little before. If 
we have left loved friends without in 
the cold, the poet speaks to us as 
one who knows our sorrow, and has 
wept our tears ; and we feel as though 
our dear ones were not lost, but 
present still to whisper hope ; beside 
us in the darkened room. At times 
he may have his doubts and fears, 
but anon the clouds are driven be- 
fore the winds, and'the sky breaks 
overhead, clearand sunny. He feels 
that it is only when the heart is at 
peace with God and man that com- 
munion can be had with the de- 
parted—that the keen vision can be- 
hold them once more in the vacant 
seat: 

‘** They haunt the silence of the breast, 

Imaginations calm and fair, 


The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest. 


** But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates 

And hear the household jar within.” 


How unbounded, too, his faith in. 


God’s goodness! It may be weak, 
but still it is faith, a faith that looks 
into the deep things of immortality : 
‘“ We have but faith, we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 


And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness; let it grow. 


‘* Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair ; ; 
I trust he lives in Thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved.” 
Throughout the poem there runs 

a stream of hopes, sombre and sor- 
rowful at first, but again bright and 
happy, as it leaves behind it the 
shadows, and widens out into the 
more quiet channel. The sunlight 
breaks through the changing clouds, 
a joyous strain of love, superior to 
death and change, throbs the poet’s 
heart, until he sings of the happy 
recognition in the world of spirits 
between parted friends :— 
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** Tn faith as as all unsweet 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 


Only those who have felt some- 
what of the poet’s sorrow can in a 
measure realise the deep things of 
the poem, and from the perusal of 
thought and feeling, beautifully ex- 
pressed, will rise refreshed in heart 
and soul. With him they may truly 
say :— 

**’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all ;” 


or in their loneliness sigh for that 
“good time coming,” which the 
poet feels is not so very far off, and 
for which all true hearts cannot help 
praying, when the joyous bells, peal- 
ing out in the frosty air, shall ring 
out all the sin and sorrow and false 
creeds—everything false—leaving us 
only the true and beautiful and good 
instead :— 
flying cloud, the frosty light” 
e clou 
The d in the 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
ing out the.old, ring in the new, 
happy the snow; 
The year is going, let him go— 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

ing in the valiant man and free, 

e larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

In the “ May Queen” we have 
everything that constitutes a true 
poem—simplicity, style, finish, and 
pathos. The merest child cannot 
fail to grasp its meaning, so simple 
is it; the style original and attrac- 
tive, the finish all but perfection, its 
tenderness reaching deep down into 
the heart. 

In Part First we are introduced to 
a fair maiden in all the gladsome- 
ness.of life’s sunny pride. Care sits 
not on the open brow, the bloom of 
health mantles the rosy cheek, and 
the light of life is in the merry 


eye. 


She is the fairest, sweetest flower 
of all the many fair sweet flowers in 
the little hamlet ; the shepherd lads 
are all in love with her, and this year 
she is to receive the homage of all 
as the Queen 0’ the May. With 
what wild glee she sings as she 
busies herself the day before at her 
household duties! Her heart is 
merry as a marriage-bell, as she 
thinks of the flowers that must be 
gathered by the brookside to weave 
the chaplet that shall bind her brow. 
So, on retiring to rest, being afraid 
she will oversleep herself, tenderly 
does she implore her mother to call 
her at day’s dawn :— 

“You must wake and call me early, call 
me early, mother dear; 
To-morrow'll be the happiest time of all 
the glad New Year— 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the 
maddest, merriest day, 


For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother ! 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May !” 


She has her rivals—lovely maid- 
ens, all of them—but not one of 
them possesses a tithe of the beauty 
that has won for her many a lover, 


“‘There’s many a black, black eye, the 

say, but none so bright as mine; 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate 
and Caroline; 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the 
land, they say— 

So I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother ! 

I’m to be Queen o’ the May !” 


Her bright blue eyes will not close 
in sleep until her mother’s promise 
is given, that at day-break she will 
waken her from night’s slumbers :— 


“3% aa sound all night, mother, that I 
Ss never wake, 
If you do not call me loud when the day 
begins to break; 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and 
buds and garlands gay— 
.For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother ! 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May !” 


Tenderly now she asks a blessing 


on her loved parents, and on little 
Effie, whose smiles will cheer her 


young heart as with trembling : step 


| 

| 

| | 
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she goes forth on the morrow to be 
crowned as Queen, and thereafter 
drops quietly asleep with high hopes 
throbbing her bosom : — 
“The night-winds come and go, mother, 
the meadow grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to 
hia as they pass 
1 not bea inp ot of rain the whole 
es the livelong day— 
And I’m to be Queen 0’ the May, mother ! 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May !” 

The glad summer has passed 
away; the leaves are brown and 
sere, and lie in heaps in the hollows 
of the wood ; the flowers have shed 
their blossoms, winter's snows keep- 
ing them warm till the south winds 
blow upon them and kiss them back 
to life again. Soon Winter’s reign 
will be over, and Spring with its 
shine and showers, will then come 
and dally with the tender opening 
buds, but the once glad heart of the 
fair Alice has lost its gladsomeness ; 
her life is ebbing away. How truth- 
fully the poet pictures to us the lan- 
guor of the drooping maiden in Part 
Second. The joyous spirit with 
which the poem is opened is now 
crushed ; life is lacking, and instead 
we have a tender resignation that 
well accords with the maiden’s near 
approach to the silent tomb. No 
opportunity now, only— 

“If you’re waking. call me early, call me 
early, mother dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the 
d New Year,— 

It is ~~ ge New Year that I shall ever 


Then pe me low in the mould, and think 
no more of me.’ 


With sadness in her tone of voice 
the little Alice looks back upon the 
merry May-day that has passed never 
to come again :— 


“Last May we made a crown of flowers : 
we had a merry day; 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green they 
made me Queen 0” Mar 

And we danced about the May-pole, and 
in the hazel copse, 

Till Charles's wain came out above the 
tall white chimney-tops.” 


Her heart’s one wish now is to 
live till the Spring’s early ‘blossoms 
—the snowdrop and the violet—are 
in the fields again :— 

“ There’s not a flower on all the hills, the 


frost is on the pane ; 
I rs to live till the snowdrops come 


I wish the’ the snow would melt, and the sun 
come out on high: 

I long to see a flower s0, before the day I 
die.” 


Somehow, she believes that when 
she is dead and gone she will still 
be near her mother, watching her 
every step and listening to all they 
say of her around the cottage fire :— 
“T shall not forget you, mother; I shall 

hear you when you pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long 
and pleasant grass. 


If I can, I'll come in, mother, from 
out my resting-place ; 
Though you’ll not see me, mother, I shall 
look upon your face : 
— I cannot speak a word, I shall 
earken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you 
think me far away.” 


The snowdrops had come and 
gone, and the violets blush by the 
rivers brink, and now the happy 
Alice, still more resigned, wonders 
she has been so long spared to see 
the blossoms bloom again. She has 
been tried—gently tried--made 
meet for a better home, and it is 
hers now to comfort her mother 
and little Effie ; to tell them of hea- 
ven’s loveliness, to lift their hearts 
above their sorrows :— 


“O sweet and strange it seems to me that 

voice that now is ma 
beyond the sun— x 

For ever and for ever with those just 
souls and true ; 

And what is life that we should moan? 
why make we such ado? 


Mei: and for ever, all in a blesséd 


ome, 
Adi tate $8 wait a little while till you 
and Effie come— 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie 
upon your breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
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Such a poem is beyond all criti- 
cism; its tenderness goes right to 
the heart at once ; and had Tenny- 
son left us nothing else, the poet’s 
fadeless wreath he deserved ; and 
we ought to feel grateful that 
we have living amongst us so sweet 
a singer and so eloquent a preacher. 

In the midst of a great sorrow 
how often do we find in nature a 
ministry for consolation. The moan- 
ings of the mighty deep, as it breaks 
along the peebly beach or against 
the frowning rocks seem in unison 
with the inward feelings of the soul 
as memories of the departed bring 
the lost ones back to sight. 


‘Break, break, break 
On thy cold, gray stones, O sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
Oh, well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
Oh, well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 
And the stately ships go on 
To their the hill ; 
But oh, for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 
Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea ! 


But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


A verse or two taken at random 


from the beautiful and touching poem 
entitled ‘“‘Grandmother’s Apology,” 


will, we think, be acceptable. 


A letter has come to the old 


lady, bringing the sad news of the 
death of her eldest born. A grand- 
child, a maiden of sixteen summers, 
reads the widowed wife’s sorrowful 
missive ; but granny has not ear for 
the loss of “the flower of the flock,’’ 
as she used to call her Willie ; she 
feels her own time so near at hand. 

As she thinks of all those who 
have gone before, there flashes back 
on her memory, with all yesterday’s 
brightness, a little scene of her 
courting days which she very feel- 
ingly relates to her youthful lis- 
tener :— 
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‘‘T remember a quarrel I had with your 
father, my 5 


All for a slanderous story that cost me 


many a tear ; 

I mean your dfather, Annie, it cost 
me a world of woe— 

Seventy years ago, my’ darling, seventy 
years ago. 

For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the 
place, and I knew right well 

That Jenny had tript in her time; I 
knew but I would not tell ; 

And she to be coming and slandering me, 
the base little liar ! 

But the tongue is a fire, as you know, 
my dear, the tongue is a fire. 

And the parson made it his text that 
week, and he said likewise 

That a lie which is half a truth is ever 
the blackest of lies ; 

That a lie whieh is all a lie may be met 
and fought with outright, 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder 
matter to fight.” 


On a sweet May night, with the 
moon rising like a rick on fire over 
the dale, she meets the two, Jenny 
and Willie, arm-in-arm, and so 
happy seemingly, that she wonders 
if she will have the courage to face 
them. Face them she did, how- 
ever; and then follows a scene 
which the poet very beautifully de- ~ 
scribes :— 
** Willie stood up like a man, and look’d 

the thing he meant ; 

Jenny, the viper, made me a mocking 

courtsey and went ; 

And I said, ‘ Let ba ap in a hundred 

years it'll all be the same— 

You cannot love me at all if you love 

not my good name.’” 


Willie feels that he had wronged 
her; that it was foolish of him to 
listen to the oily tongue of the slan- 
derer ; and bidding her forget and 
forgive, asks her to marry him out of 
hand, for they two could be happy 
still. 
‘*So Willie and I were wedded: I wore a 

lilac gown, 

And the ringers rang with a will; and he 

we ve the ringers a crown ; 


e first that ever I bare was dead 
before he was born— 

Shadow and shine is life. litthe Arie, 

flower and thorn.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Happily they lived together fo 
many long years, sharing each other’s 
joys and sorrows. At Willie’s death 
the wife could but shed few tears, 
her own time seemed so near; but 
that was ten years ago, and now all 
are gone—Harry and Charlie, and 
Willie and Annie, and her sweetest 
remembrances of them are in the 
sound of their little feet pattering 
over the boards :— 


**They come and sit by my chair, they 
hover about my bed— 
I am not always certain if they be alive 
or dead. 
So Willie has gone, my beauty, my 
eldest-born, my: flower ; 
But how can I weep for Willie—he has 
but gone for an hour— 
‘Gone for a minute, my son, from this 
room into the next ; 
I, too, shall go in a minute, what time 
have I to be vext ?” 
“Enoch Arden,” the only other 
poem I shall comment on, is full of 
the tenderest feeling ; so that with 
breathless interest we follow the poet 
throughout'as he describes to us the 
‘sufferings of the poor cast-away, who 
returned home long after all hope of 
him had died out in the bosoms of 
his nearest and dearest. 
The poem opens simply enough. 
A little seaport town, a narrow wharf, 
.a round church, a tall towered mill, 
and in the background a gray down 
and a hazlewood, are pictured in the 
fewest words possible. In this little 
town lived, among others, those fa- 
-milies to whose offspring we are thus 
introduced :— 
“* Here, on this beach a hundred years ago 
Three children, of three houses, Annie 


Lee, 
The prettiest little damsel in the port, 
And Philip Ray, the miller’s only so 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad, 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, 
la 


played 
Among the waste and lumber of the 
shore.” 
Those three youthful lovers wan- 


dered often by the seashore, building 
castles of dissolving sand, or playing 


at keeping house, in which Annie 
would be mistress, Enoch host one 
day, and Philip the next. Enoch, the 
stronger of the two, would be master 
oftenest ; and sometimes the youths 
would quarrel as to whose wife the 
little maiden would be. At this 
juncture Annie would weep and im- 
plore them, in her sweetest, of tones, 
to be friends, as 


** She would be little wife to both.” 


Years passed away, and while 
Philip loved in silence, Enoch, the 
bolder, spake his affection, and at 
at last won the heart of the dear 
maiden :— 


**So these were wed, and merrily rang the 
bells, 


And merrily ran the years, seven happy 
years, 

Seven happy years of health and com- 
petence, 

And mutual life and honourable toil 

With children.” 


Enoch is about to set sail for fo- 
reign parts ; the parting farewell be- 
tween husband and wife being very 
touchingly given :— 

“* Annie, this voyage, by the grace of God, 


Will bring fair weather yet to all of us ; 
Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire for 


me, 
For I'll be back, my girl, before you 


know it, 
Enoch rose, 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping 
wife. 


Aud kissed his wonder-stricken little ones.’’ 


Somehow, when Enoch was gone 
everything went wrong with Annie ; 
the sickly babe, Enoch’s darling boy, 
pined away, and after lingering a 
little while, 


“Like the caged bird, escaping suddenly, 


The little innocent soul flitted away.” 


_ Ten years, long weary years, had 
come and gone ; and as never tidings 
of the missing ship in which Enoch 
sailed reached the hamlet, Philip, 
whose love for his first and only 
sweet-heart still burned the same, 
sought Annie to behis wife:— 
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‘*Then answered Annie, tenderly she 


spoke, 

You have been as God’s good angel in 
our house, 

God bless you for it! God reward you 
for it 

Philip, with something happier than my- 
self ! 


Can one love twice? Can you be ever 


loved 
As Enoch was? What is it that you 
ask ? 
* x * 


So these were wed, and merrily rang the 
bells 

Merrily rang the bells, and they were 
wed. 


But never merrily beat Annie’s heart. 
A footstep seem’d to fall beside her 


ath, 
She a not whence ; a whisper on her 
ear, 
She knew not what; nor loved she to 
be left 


Alone at home.” 

This mysterious fear, a dread per- 
haps of Enoch’s return, left her, 
however, on the birth of a child :— 

“ But when the child was born, 
Then her new child was as herself renewed, 
Then the new mother came about her h 
Then her good Philip was her all in all.” 

During this time Enoch, the ship- 
wrecked sailor, sat on a lonely island, 
waiting for a sail. I here pass over 
the description of this island, its 
loneliness, its beauty, its fertility, all 
of which are given us as in a little 
painting, touched and retouched by 
the master hand. 

Here days and months and years 
crept round until the eyes ached and 
grew weary, looking on the same 
scenes—the trees, the shrubs, the 

sea, the sun—until—but his faith 
in God never left him. Without 
this 

*¢ Surely the man had died of solitude.” 

At last a ship, driven out of her 
course, sights the island, and, being 
short of water, sends a boat ashore, 
where they find Enoch. 


‘© The long-haired solitary, strangely clad.” 

He is taken aboard ; his strange 
_ tale opens every heart towards him ; 
and after many long weary days, 


Enoch finds himself in the harbour © 

from whence he sailed so long ago. 

His interview with Miriam Lane, 
the kind hostess, after he had visited 
his once happy, but now deserted, 
home, is very beautifully told, and 
so tenderly given as to bedew the 
eyes with tears. The scene in which 
the poet describes Enoch looking 
upon the warm fireside of Philip is 
one full of pathos, and shows how 
deep an insight into the human 
heart the true poet ever has. His 
wild prayer upon the waste is the 
very essence of emotion. 

A little year has passed and the 
once strong man feels his strength 
and powers going ; but before he de- 
parts he reveals his secret to Miriam. 
We give this interview all but en- 
tire 

‘** Woman, I have a secret-—only swear 
Not to reveal it till you see me dead. 
Did you know Enoch Arden of this 

town ?’ 


*Know him? she said; ‘I knew him 
far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the 
street ; 
Held his head high, and cared for no 
man, he.’ 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answered her, 
— is low, and no man cares for 
im. 
I = I have not three days more to 
ve, 
I am the man !’ * * * 


‘You Arden—you! Nay! Sure He 
was a foot 
Higher than you be.’ Enoch said 


‘My Cod tas bow’d me down to what I 


am 
My grief and solitude have broken me ; 
Nevertheless, know you that I am he 
Who married—but that name has twice 
been changed— 
I married her who married Philip Ray.’ ” 
At the recital of the story Miriam’s 
tears all but blinded her, so fast they 
flowed, and fain would she have 
rushed abroad to reveal all, only 
she felt herself bound by her pro- 
mise. 
We are tempted to give the closing 


scene of the poem, so tenderly is it 
written :— 


— 
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ong you now, | 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her,— 
Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter, Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was — in blessing her and praying for 

er. 


And tell my son that I died blessing him. 

And say to Philip that I blessed him too ; 

He never meant us anything but good. 

But if children care to see me dead, 

Who hardly knew me living, let them 
come,— 

I am their father. Butshe must not come; 

For a * dead face would vex her after- 

e. 

And now there is but one of all my blood 

Who will embrace me in the world to be. 

This hair is hers ; she cut it off and gave 


it: 

And I have borne it with me all these 
ough 

And thought to bear it with me to the 
grave ; 

But now aga is changed, for I shall 
see him, 

My babe, in bliss. Wherefore, when I am 
gone, 

all me her this—for it may comfort 

er ; 


It will, moreover, be a token to her 
That I am he.’” 


Three nights after thus unburden- 
ing his heart of its life sorrow, he 
closed his eyes and gently fell 
asleep :— 

‘*There came so loud a calling of the 


sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms 


abroad, 

Crying — a loud voice, ‘A sail! a 
sail ! 

I am saved!’ and so fell back and 
died.” 


We have now finished our dip 
into the writings of the Poet Laureate 
—writings which demand the medi- 
tative study of silent reading, and 
which cannot fail to exercise a 
mighty influence for good wherever 
they are read. Of Tennyson, who 
is but in the prime of life, we expect 
greater things yet, and only wish the 
day at hand when his works shall be 
found, not only in the gorgeous 
drawing-rooms of the titled and the 
rich, but in the lowly homes of each 
working-man throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 
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OFF THE SCENT. 


BY ARNOLD HEATH, | 
AUTHOR OF “A THORN IN HIS SIDE,” “EDITH’S MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HAROLD SOMERS IN SEARCH OF 
HEALTH. 


"THE result proved that Harold 

Somers had not over-estimated 
his capacities ; for, two months after 
his conversation with his father, he 
satisfactorily passed his examina- 
tions, and, if he thought proper to 
do so, could write M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 
after his name without any breach 
of the law. 

His next object was to obtain the 
appointment of surgeon toa ship; 
and seeing that he had stated the 
recruiting of his health to be the 
end of his proposed voyage, it 
appearéd strange that he should 
make it indispensable that the ship 
of whose seamen he was to be. 
the hygienic guardian, should be 
bound for some port in the Brazils,, 
and, if possible, that. the particular 
port should be that of San Juan. 

He succeeded in getting an intro- 
duction to the owners ofa line. of. 
vessels trading between San Juan 
and London, and in a few. weeks. 
obtained the desired appointment, - 

Nothing worthy of being chro- 
nicled occurred during the voyage. 
His professional services were 
seldom called into. requisition ; 
and a month after leaving England 
he landed at San Juan, when his 
first visit was to the gold mines in 
which old Mr. Thornleigh had so 
largely invested. They were distant 
about five miles from the town. 

The statement of the discovery of 


a new. lode, which was to realise 


such enormous profits for the ad- 
venturers (I believe that is the term, 
and yery ‘correctly too, applied to 


shareholders in minés), to test the. 


veracity of which had been Mr. 
Thornleigh’s object in visiting San 
Juan, contrary to. what is the usual re- 
sult of the golden visions of directors, 
proved, on meee to bé cor- 
rect, even exceeding their most 
sanguine: expectations, so that the 
San Juan Mines continued to flourish, 
and were in very active operation at 
the time of Harold Somers’ visit. 

The entire proprietary of the San 
Juan Gold Mining Association being 
Englishmen, it was likely that the 
captain of the mjnes.would be’also 
an Englishman ; and when I say that 
his: name was. John Smith, I -neéd 
add nothing further to prove his 
nationality. 
provided himself with. this informa- 
tion before quitting London. 

After introducing himself to Cap- 
tain John Smith, the young medico 
proceeded to state the nature of his 


_. “Ihave come all the way from 


England to make inquiry concerning 
the death of a gentleman who was 
once at these mines, between eight 
and nine years ago. A Mr. Edward 
Thornleigh — an old gentleman — 
do you recollect his visit here ?” 

“T recollect him perfectly well, 
sir,” replied Captain Smith. “He was 
a fine old gentleman, though some- 
what proud; I thought. 
quite suddenly, of yellow fever.” 


Harold Somers” ‘had. 


He died 


| | 
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Captain Smith had good reason to 
remember Mr. Thornleigh, for the 
old gentleman had treated him with 
great liberality in the matter of 
douceurs, 

*“‘ And did he die here ?” inquired 
Harold. 

“No! he died at his hotel in the 
town—‘ The Imperatore.’” 

“ May I ask, were you with him 
at the time ?” 

“TI was not. Moreover I did not 
hear of his death until a fortnight 
after its occurrence, being taken ill 
myself. Hehad taken leave ofme, and 
had intended to return to England.” 

“Can you tell me the day of his 
death? I should state that my 
family is connected with his, and 
that it is a matter of great import- 
ance to know precisely when he 
died.” 

After a moment’s thought, Cap- 
tain Smith replied, “It was some 
time in June, 1848 ; but I can’t say 
exactly.” 

“Have you any papers or docu- 
ments which would assist your 
memory ?” 

“No; my diary would enable me 
to say on what days he came here, 
but nothing more. I have an im- 
pression that he died on the 15th of 
June. But your best plan will be 
to inquire at ‘The Imperatore;’ they 
will be able to give you the informa- 
tion you desire. The same man 
keeps the hotel, at the present time, 
who had it when’ Mr. Thornleigh 
was here.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion ; 
but, unfortunately, I cannot speak 
the language. Should I be taxing 
your kindness too far in asking you 


to accompany me there, when you. 
have leisure, and act as interpreter ?”. 


“TI shall be most happy to do so, 
and can accompany you at once, if 
you like. Any service I can render 
Mr. Thornleigh’s family I shall be 
pleased to perform.” 

So Harold Somers returned, in 


the company of the captain of the 
gold mines, to San Juan. 

The landlord of “The Imperatore” 
hotel avowed his willingness to give 
them all the information in his 
power; but on testing its extent it 
was found to be of little value. It 
was some time before he could 
recollect that such a person as Mr. 
Thornleigh had stayed at his hotel ; 
and it was only by consulting a 
waiter, who had been in his service 
for many years, that the fact was 
recalled to his mind. The man, 
who appeared to have a far better 
memory than his master, stated 
that he perfectly recollected Mr. 
Thornleigh, and that he was at 
the hotel for a fortnight, awaiting a 
ship to take him back to England, 
when he was attacked with yellow 
fever, and died in the course of a 
few hours. Being asked the date 
of his death, he stated that he felt 
strongly confident it occurred on the 
15th June 1848. The landlord, on 
being reminded that his books ought 
to enable them to fix the date with 
accuracy, stated that those in use at 
the time of Mr. Thornleigh’s stay 
had been destroyed twelve months 
since. This was a source of morti- 
fication to the young doctor, for they 
would have placed beyond ques- 
tion the date of the old gentleman’s 
decease. 

The waiter was then further in- 
terrogated. 

“Was there no public register for 
deaths and burials kept at San Juan, 
which would enable them to discover 
what they wanted ?” 

“No, there was not—their autho- 


_rities did not concern themselves 


about those who died. They had 
trouble enough with the living.” 

““Was he with Mr. Thornleigh 
when that gentleman died ?” 

he was not.” 

“Was there anyone in the house, 
who had been with him at the 
time ?” 
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“ No, there was not.” 

“Who had attended to him ?” 

“ An old nurse.” 

“Where was this old woman ?” 

“It was very doubtful where she 
was—probably she had not yet 
been released from purgatory, see- 
ing she had only been dead three 
years.” 

“But what doctor had attended 
him? Of course he had had a doc- 
tor P” 

“Yes, he had been attended by a 
doctor—an Englishman—who left 
for England almost immediately 
after Mr. Thornleigh’s death.” 

“ What was this doctor’s name ?” 

The reply to this question Cap- 
tain Smith interpreted “ Harrison.” 

“ And was this Mr. Harrison with 
Mr. Thornleigh at the moment of 
the latter’s death ?” 

“ Yes, he was.” 

“ Anyone else ?” 

“ Had some faint recollection that 
a man had come to fetch the doctor, 
and had remained in the sick man’s 
room until death had ensued ; but 
he might be altogether mistaken.” 

“ Was Mr. Harrison a resident at 
San Juan ?” 

“No ; he was merely a visitor.” 

“ There was no mistake about the 
name of Harrison ?” 

“No,” the waiter thought not. 

“ And, at about what time of the 
day was it the man’s impression Mr. 
Thornleigh had died ?” 

“Well, it was dark—probably 
about nine o’clock—at any rate, not 
previous to that hour.” 

“And how had the intelligence 
been communicated to Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s friends ?” 

Could not say; they had not 
written to England on the subject. 
Mr. Thornleigh’s effects, by Mr. 
Harrison’s directions, had been 
placed on board the ship in which 
he was about to sail for England. 
Remembered that perfectly well, be- 
cause there was a great deal of hurry 


to get them on board. The ship, he 
believed, had delayed starting for an 
hour or two because Mr. Harrison 
was on shore; and directly Mr. 
Thornleigh was dead the doctor had 
ordered his things to be placed on 
board. Probably he, or the Captain 
of the ship, had informed Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s friends of his decease. 

“ Did he happen to recollect the 
name of the captain or ship ?” 

“No, he did not.” 

Captain Smith had previously in- 
formed Harold Somers that, on be- 
coming aware of Mr. Thornleigh’s 
death, he had communicated the 


fact to the Secretary of the Company 


in London, in a letter, in which he 
‘had mentioned the day, though not 
the hour, of the old gentleman’s 
decease ; and that, though he had 
no copy of the letter, no doubt the 
secretary would allow him to see the 
original, if Harold thought it worth 
his while to do so. 

Harold was disappointed at the 
very meagre information resulting 
from his voyage. He had fully an- 
ticipated returning to England with 
affidavits made by competent wit- 
nesses, containing the exact hour of 
Mr. Thornleigh’s decease. Still the 
little intelligence he had gained was 
not unsatisfactory, and furnished him 
with a clue by which to push his in- 
quiries. He had learned that Mr. 
Thornleigh had died in the evening, 
probably late at night, and he had 
also acquired the name of the medical 
man who had attended him, and 
who, he was very sanguine, would 
be enabled to fix with accuracy the 
hour of the death. He ought to 
find little difficulty, he thought, in 
discovering Mr. Harrison, since there 
could not be so very many of the 
same name in the medical pro- 
fession. 

The “Darien” remained one month 
at San Juan, when she returned to 
England, taking her surgeon with 
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Previously to starting on his return 
voyage, Harold Somers embodied in 
a statement the little information he 
had gleaned from the landlord and 
waiter of “ The Imperatore” hotel, to 
which they affixed their signatures 
in the presence of witnesses. He 
attached little value to this docu- 
ment, leaving, as it did, untouched 
the point about which he was so 
anxious, namely, the exact hour of 
Mr. Thornleigh’s death, but thought 
it might possibly be of some service 
as corroborative evidence. 

The first visit paid by Harold 
Somers, on landing at London, was 
to the office of the San Juan Gold 
Mining Association. On explaining 
his errand and preferring the request 
to be allowed to see the letter which 
the captain of the mines had written 
shortly after Mr. Thornleigh’s death, 
he found the secretary quite ready 
to assist him. After a short search 
the letter was found ; and, amongst 
other news, it stated that the writer 
had learned that Mr. Thornleigh had 


died a fortnight previously, namely, — 


on the night of the 15th June. This 
was satisfactory so far as it went, 
showing that the death took place 
on the night of the 15th June. Har- 
old had always understood that to 
be the day of Mr. Thornleigh’s 
decease ; but it was the particular 
hour of that day that he was so 
anxious to ascertain, and the later it 
should prove to be, the better he 
would be pleased. Of course, this 
letter was useless, taken alone, as 
evidence ; but it increased his hope 
that, when found, Mr. Harrison 
would fix the time of the death at 
some late hour of the night of the 
14th of June. 

Shortly after quitting the office of 
the San Juan Gold-Mining Associa- 
tion, he sought his friend, Walter 
Murrell. 

“Ah, Harold, old fellow!” ex- 
claimed the latter, shaking him cor- 
dially by the hand; “glad to see 


you! How long have you been 
back in this country ?” 

“T only landed this morning ; and 
miserably cold and raw it was.” 

“Let’s see—where have you been? 
somewhere in Brazil, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes; San Juan. I went as 
ship’s surgeon. I thought a voyage 
would set me up before I com- 
menced practice for myself.” 

“Rather a queer place to go to, 
wasn’t it? Ran a good chance of 
taking yellow fever and ague there, 
I should think. I wonder you did 
not choose some healthier quarter, 
if all you desired was a sea voyage.” 

“Ah, but suppose that was not 
all I desired.” 

“Oh, that alters the case, of 
course. Well, and how many did 
you kill on the voyage ?” 

“Seldom had occasion to open 
my poison-box, either out or at 
home.” 

“Then your post was what might 
be called a sinecure ?” 

“Yes; pretty much.” 

“ And pray what was your object 
in running to such an uninteresting 
place as San Juan, if I’m not too 
inquisitive? I never heard its 
name before you mentioned it.” 

“Well, it was a family matter, 
which I can’t explain at present. 
I'll tell you thus much : but for your 
astronomical lecture at Scratton, I 
should not have gone. Don’t you 
recollect my saying, after the lec- 
ture, that you had given me an idea 
which might develop into something 
of great importance ?” 

“To be sure I do! Has it done 
so? I hope it has answered your 
expectations.” 

“Tt has resulted in nothing, so 
far, though I am more sanguine 
than I then was that things will 
turn out as I hope.” 

“I’m glad you haven’t been on a 
wild-goose chase. Any chance of 


your making a haul out of the mys- 


terious idea?” 
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“Not the slightest; but some 
one else may.” 

“Dear me! how disinterested to 
incur the danger, and inconvenience, 
and expense of a voyage to San 
Juan on an idea that could not 
in any way conduce to your advan- 
tage,—quite refreshing in these 
days, when everybody preys on his 
neighbour’s vitals, and ‘cares only 
for number one?” 

“Not particularly disinterested— 
you forget, so far from its costing 
me anything, I was paid for my 
time, and had nothing to do. And 
I really enjoyed the change. But, 
banter apart, Murrell, you can do 
me a service with: very little trouble 
to yourself, or all your astronomical 
knowledge is not worth much, and 
I shall vote you a humbug !” 

“ Nothing very abstruse, I hope, 
or—albeit, I do profess to tell the 
“ Great Unwashed” something of 
astronomy—I shall be of little as- 
sistance to you, for I have merely 
a smattering of the science.” 

“ As you have of every other 
science under the sun! Why don’t 
you give up bothering with every 
science, except that which you like 
best, and go into that deeply, and 
become one of the great guns of 
science—F.R.S,, and all that sort of 
thing? If I had your abilities, I'd 
do so.” 

“T have no decided partiality for 
any particular science; sometimes 
I like one best, and sometimes 
another. It’s well to know something 
of everything ; and I am afraid I have 
not sufficient perseverance to stick 
long enough at any once science to 
master 

“You're candid, at any rate,—it’s 
something to kmow one’s-self. But 
what I want to know is the exact 
difference between San Juan time 
and Greenwich time.” 

“Ts this she idea? How myste- 
rious! But you could have. gained 
this information from the captain of 


the ship; or you might have ‘set 
your watch by Greenwich time be- 
fore starting, and compared it with 
San Juan time on your arrival.” 

“T did not think of it ; and I dare- 
say my watch is not sufficiently ac- 
curate.” 

*‘T’ll soon tell you what you want 
to know. Is San Juan marked on 
the map ?” 

“Yes. I want the difference cal- 
culated with the greatest nicety—to 
a second! <A few seconds may be 
of the utmost importance.” 

“ Pray say no more, or I shalt be 
too nervous to make the calcula- 
tion. It isn’t a matter of life and 
death, I presume ?” 

And Murrell laughed at Harold’s 
anxious earnestness, which he fancied 
out of all proportion to the subject. 
He was surprised, however, at his 
friend’s reply : 

“It’s a matter of a good lump 
of money—somewhere between ten 
and twenty thousand per annum !” 

“Ye gods! the very mention of 
so much money makes one’s mouth 
water! But when do you return to 
Scratton ?” 

“T can’t say exactly—perhaps to- 
morrow ; but, at any rate, you 
better send your calculation down 
to me there, as soon as you have 
made it,—and do be careful about 

“T’ll give you the difference to 
the millionth part of a second. 
Roughly speaking, there is about 
three hours’ difference between the 
two places.” 

Not more ?” 

“Well, perhaps four ; I can’t say 
positively, not knowing the exact 
position of San Juan on the map.” 

“ Oh, by-the-bye:!” exclaimed Ha- 
rold, as Walter Murrell was on the 


point of quitting him; “there's . 


another matter in which, I daresay, 
you can give me assistance. Do 
you know any Harrisons of our 
craft ?” 
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“Ts this still he idea? Yes? 
Well, let me think; there’s Dr. 
Harrison, in Silver Square, and 
Matthew Harrison, in Buckingham 
Square ; then there’s old William 
Harrison, of King’s—you know him ; 
and Samuel Harrison, the great lung 
man. I don’t know that I can 
recal any others of that name; 
there’s a vet., by-the-bye,—is he 
anything in your way ?” 

“No; I think not. Do you 
know if any of those you have men- 
tioned have been abroad ?” 

“T fancy not. Old Samuel Har- 
rison fa/ks about having been abroad ; 
but I believe he never got any 
farther than Ireland.” 

“Well, will you ask all your Har- 
rison friends whether they have 
been to San Juan? I want to meet 
with a medical man of that name 
who was there in 1848.” 

“Why, the man you want may 
be dead. It’s nine years ago.” 

“It’s possible ; but I shall take 
the medical list of ’48, and, should 
I find that any of the Harrisons 
contained in it are dead, shall put 
myself into communication with 
their friends, who will, at any rate, 
be able to answer my question. 
There cannot be so many of them 
dead, I should think.” 

“Very well; I’ll call on the four 
I mentioned, and let you know the 
result. And now, by the-bye, I have 
to meet a fellow, and shall be late, 
as it is.” 

The first thing Harold did, on 
parting from his friend, was to ob 
tain the medical list for 1848, from 
which he copied the names and 
addresses of all the Harrisons in it. 
He then proceeded to call on those 
practising in London, excluding 
those whom Walter Murrell had un- 
dertaken to see; but, in every in- 
stance, without success. He next 
wrote to all the medical and surgical 
Harrisons re iding in the provinces, 
asking for the information he re- 


quired, and explaining that a matter 
of great importance depended on 
their answers, and directing them 
to forward their replies to him at 
Scratton. 

He was thus employed during 
the remainder of that day and the 
whole of the following, and, early on 
the third morning after his arrival in 
England, returned to Scratton. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SOMERS AND SON IN CONSULTA- 
TION. 


“WELL, my boy, I am glad to see 


you back safe and sound,” was Mr. 
Somers’ greeting to his son, on the 
latter’s return to Scratton ; “have 
you enjoyed your voyage ?” 

“Very much, sir, and I have no 
doubt the change has done me 
good, after the confinement of Lon- 

on.” 

“Then I presume you are pre- 
pared to buckle to your profession 
at once. I expect you will soon 
run away with Hodson’s and James’s 
practice. In fact, I think poor old 
Hodson will quit the field, as soon 
as you take it. I fancy he would 
have done so ere this had we 
been better supplied with medical 
men.” 

“Yes, I shall make a start in a 
few days.” 

“T have bought the house next 
door,’’ resumed the elder Somers. 
“ Tt was in the market, and I thought 
would do well for you. The two 
rooms on the ground floor will make 
alcapital surgeryand consulting-room, 
and you can live here as you do now ; 
we'll have a hole knocked through 
the wall between the two houses.” 

“ That willdo famously. I could 
not have desired anything better.” 

A clerk here entered Mr, Somers’ 
room to say that a client wished to 
see him. 

“T shall have to turn you out for 
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a few minutes, Harold,” said the 
lawyer, turning to his son ; “but, I 
suppose, I shall not be detained 
long—do not go away.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the 
young man. “ By-the-bye, are there 
any letters for me ?” 

“VYes—I had forgotten them— 
Ashford will give them you.” 

Half a dozen letters were handed 
to him. Five were from surgeons of 
the name of Harrison, in answer to 
his inquiries ; they afforded him no 
assistance, however, in the matter 
engaging his attention, each letter 
stating that the writer had never set 
foot in Brazil. The sixth was from 
his friend, Murrell, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Dear HaROLD,—From inquiries 
of a nautical friend, and an appeal 
to the map, I have been able to fix 
the exact position of San Juan. It 
is in South Latitude 30° and West 
Longitude 50°. If you had had 
any mous you would have found this 
out for yourself, when I could, at 
once, have told you the difference 
between San Juan and Greenwich 
time. Now, as every degree of 
longitude, starting from Greenwich, 
causes a difference of four minutes 
in the time faster or slower than the 
hour at Greenwich, as you go east- 
wards or westwards, it follows that, 
as San Juan is 50 degrees of longi- 
tude west of Greenwich, the time 
there is three hours and twenty 
minutes behind ours. For instance 
when it is 4.20 P.M. at Greenwich, 
it is 1 P.M. at San Juan. 

“T hope I have given you the in- 
formation you require, and that it 
will enable you to work out s/he idea 
to a successful termination. 

“T called on the four Harrisons, 
according to promise, but none of 
them has ever set foot out of the 
United Kingdom ; so they will not 
serve your purpose. 


“Ts there anything else I can do 
for you to forward the idea? 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“WALTER MURRELL.” 


‘Three hours and twenty minutes,” 
mused Harold, when he had digested 
this letter. ‘I wasin hopes the dif- 
ference would have been greater ; 
still there is a fair chance that the idea, 
as Murrell calls it, may lead to some- 
thing.” 

Just then the door of Mr. Somers’ 
office was opened, and the client, 
who had been closeted with him, 
emerged from it. So Harold re- 
joined his father. 

“‘ Are you very busy, sir?’ he in- 
quired, closing the door behind him ; 
“for, if so, I will not disturb you.” 

“Not at all; I can devote what 
baa you like to you,” replied the 

r. 
“Well, then, I’ve come as a client. 
What is the charge per minute for a 
consultation? I must know some- 
thing of the costs I am about to in- 
cur, before I begin,” he added with 
a laugh. 

Mr. Somers regarded his son in 
some surprise not altogether devoid 
of uneasiness. He half feared that 
the desired consultation foreboded 
some unpleasantness, though Harold 
was such a grave, steady-going fellow, 
and had never given him the slightest 
cause for anxiety. However, he re- 
plied lightly : 

“Oh, ours is piecework—you can 
sit with me as long as you like for 
six-and-eightpence ; but, if you only 
leave the room for a moment, and 
re-enter it, I shall book another in- 
terview against you.” Then, assum- 
ing a more serious tone, he added ; 
“but what is it, my boy? yow are in 
no difficulty, I hope.” 

“No, nothing of the sort,” re- 
turned Harold, with a laugh, that at 
once placed his father at his ease. 
“Tt is not my own business, on 
which I want to see you, though I 
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have been meddling in it. First, 
can you say exactly when Mr. John 
Thornleigh died ?” 

“Certainly ; I think it was on 
the sixteenth of June, in the year 
1848 ; but I can ascertain positively 
in a few minutes.—Ashford !” he 
exclaimed. 

The clerk entered the office, and 
Mr. Somers continued : 

“Bnng me the letter I received 
from Dr. Thornleigh, announcing the 
death of his father. I fancy the 
date ofit is the 17th or 18th of June 
1848.” 

The clerk disappeared, and, in a 
few minutes, re-entered the room 
with the letter. 

“Ves, it’s as I said,” remarked 
Mr. Somers, after glancing at the 
letter—here it is. “It is with deep 
pain, my dear friend, that I have 
to announce that my dear father 
quitted this world of toil and trouble 
at exactly a quarter to one this morn- 
ing. He was so weak for hours be- 
fore his death, that we feared he 
would never live till midnight. He 
died most peacefully, in the pre- 
sence of those dearest to him, and 
of the doctor, who has paid him, 
throughout his tedious illness, the 
most unremitting attention.” And 
then follow some remarks from the 
reverend Doctor, with which I need 
not trouble you. 

“Pray keep that letter, Sir —it 
may be of great value some day,” 


_ exclaimed Harold, in a tone of the 


utmost excitement. 

“Why, what is the boy driving 
at ?” said Mr. Somers, regarding his 
son with wonder depicted on every 
feature. “I cannot see how this 
letter can be of much importance ; 
but as I have kept it for nine years, 
it is not very likely that I shall de- 
stroy it now.” , 

“But do not leave it in the cus- 
tody of your clerks—lock it up in 
your safe, and let no one have ac- 
cess to it. I repeat, it may turn out 


of great value. I presume we could 
ascertain what doctor attended Mr, 
John Thornleigh.” 

Mr. Somers opened his eyes to 
their fullest extent, and fixed them 
on his son. He was beginning to 
think that Harold was losing his head. 

“‘ Why, you surely don’t doubt that 
John Thornleigh is dead, do you? 
or have you seen his ghost? why 
are you so anxious to prove his 
death ?” he asked. 

“No, Ido not for an instant doubt 
his death,” answered Harold, “I 
will explain my object in making 
these inquiries presently.” 

“I certainly shall be glad to have 
your explanation, for I cannot see 
how it can affect you in the slightest 
degree, whether Mr. Thornleigh is 
dead or living. About the doctor 
who attended him, Leverton is not 
a large place, and should he be alive 
there will be no difficulty in discover- 
ing him.” 

“ He must be found, and the ex- 
act hour of Mr. Thornleigh’s death 
ascertained from him. If Mr. Ed- 
ward Thornleigh had died after his 
brother, instead of before him, would 
it have made any difference in the 
disposition of the Thornleigh estates? 

The elder Somers mused a mo- 
ment, and replied—“ Unquestion- 
ably it would have made a vast dif- 
ference. Young Edward would have 
inherited the property, instead of 
Dr. Thornleigh.” 

“So I imagined.” 

“You ‘see, by his will, Mr. Ed- 
ward Thornleigh bequeathed every- 
thing to his brother absolutely, and 
made no provision for the possi- 
bility of his dying before him ; so 
that, if it should be found that John 
Thornleigh died first, the will will 
not liave disposed of the estate, the 
person to whom it was devised not 
being in existence, and it should 
as if Mr. Edward Thornleigh had 
died intestate ; that is to say, his 
heir-at-law would inherit it.” 
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“But how do we know that Mr. 
Edward Thornleigh did die before 
his brother ?” inquired Harold. 

Mr. Somers regarded his son with 
mingled amusement and commisera- 
tion, as though to say, ‘‘ Don’t teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs,” as 
he replied— 

“ Ah, Harold, I see you’re chasing 
a will-o’-the-wisp. I begin to com- 
prehend you now. But this very 
question was looked into when Mr. 
Edward Thornleigh died. Your 
Aunt Atkins wrote to me on the 
subject, and I found, on inquiry, 
that Mr. Edward died on the 15th 
June, and that his brother just lived 
into the following day. I wish the 
elder brother had only lived another 
day,—that poor young man would 
probably have been alive at this 
moment.” 

“T am afraid, sir,” said Harold, 
with a smile, “that you did not in- 
vestigate the matter with your usual 
acumen. Now, for what purpose 
do you suppose I took that voyage 
to San Juan ?” * 

“You surely never went all that 
way to find out when Mr. Thorn- 
leigh died ?” 

“ But I did ; and what is more, I 
expect it will lead to the Thornleigh 
estates’ changing hands. At any 
rate, it is as likely as not. Ah, Isee 
you shaking your head ; but wait 
till I have finished, Has it ever 
occurred to you that there is a diffe- 
rence in time at San Juan and Green- 
wich ?” 

“Of course I know it is so, now 
you remind me of it ; but it had not 
occurred to me,” replied Mr. Somers, 
in a tone of greater interest than he 
had hitherto shown, at the same 
time drawing his chair an inch or 
two nearer to his son. 

“ There is a difference of exactly 
three hours and twenty minutes in 
_ the time of the two places,” resumed 
Harold. “Now we know that Mr. 
John Thornleigh died on the 16th 


June, 1848, at 12.45 A.M. ; so that 
if Mr. Edward died a2 moment after 
9.25 P.M. on the 15, he outlived his 
brother.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Somers, 
rising from his seat, somewhat ex- 
cited. 

“ Well, I have found out that Mr. 
Edward died during the evening, 
after dark, on the 15th, though I 
have not yet discovered the exact 
hour. The chances are, therefore, 
that he outlived his brother. At 
any rate, they must have died very 
nearly simultaneously.” 

Mr. Somers seemed about to in- 
terrupt him, in his excitement, but 
Harold said, laughing— 

“Let me finish what I have to 
say, sir. I inquired who had at- 
tended him, and was informed that 
it was a Mr. Harrison, an English 
doctor, and that he left San Juan 
for England immediately after see- 
ing the breath. out of Mr. Thorn- 
leigh’s body. There is also a ques- 
tion whether some other man, who 
had been sent for Mr. Harrison, was 
not present at the time of Mr. 
Thornleigh’s death. On my arrival 
in London, I called on all the medi- 
cal men of the name of Harrison 
practising there, and also wrote to 
each of the medical Harrisons in 
the country. I have not yet, how- 
ever, discovered the man who at- 
tended Mr. Thornleigh. To be sure 
I have not, up to the present time, 
had many replies, so that the man I 
want may yet be found.” 

“You cunning dog, to have done 
all this without saying a word to 
me !” said Mr. Somers, shaking’ his 
head at his son, his eyes twinkling 
with admiration at Harold’s acute- 
ness and perseverance. ‘1 wish I 
had not given way to you in the. 
choice of a profession. You ought 
to have been brought up to the 
law. Iam afraid it is too late to 
think of it now. It is certainly quite 
possible that Mr. Thornleigh out- 
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lived his brother. If you have not 
been misinformed, it seems probable 
that he did. This difference in 
time ought to have occurred to me 
when the deaths took place. It 
would have been so easy to investi- 
gate the matter then.” 

“What we have to do is to find 
this Harrison,” observed Harold ; 
“and should his statement be what 
we hope, to discover the where- 
abouts of Ellen’s child. By-the-bye, 
she is interested in the matter, is 
she not ?” 

“ Certainly she is.” 

“Well, now, let us suppose that 
Mr. Edward Thornleigh died after 
his brother ; young Edward died in- 
testate, so who would be entitled to 
the property ?” 

“ Annie Thornleigh would be en- 
titled to two-thirds of the personalty, 
which was sworn under a hundred 
and forty thousand pounds, and her 
mother to the remainder. With re- 
gard to the estate, it would belong 
to the child; but Mrs. Winter 
would take her dower during her 
life, amounting to one-third of the 
income arising from it.” 

“Well, if this were the existing 
state of things, and the child were 
to die before her marriage, or with- 
out making a will, would Mrs. Win- 
ter gain by her death 2” 

“Yes ; she would take the whole 
of the personalty. 

“Then it would make no differ- 
ence as regards the estate ?” 

“No; she would continue to re- 
ceive her dower out of it, but it 
would go to Dr. Thornleigh.” 

“Then, before taking any steps 
to dispossess Dr. Thornleigh, sup- 
posing Mr. Harrison’s evidence to 
prove that he is not entitled to the 
property, we ought to know where 
the child is; for I fully believe, if 
she were not well taken care of, 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter are equal to 
putting her out of the way.’ 

“Yes, if Mr. Harrison can state 


positively that Mr. Edward Thorm- 
leigh outlived his brother, I will do 
my utmost to find the child, though 
I doubt not we shall have some 
trouble. You look after this Harri- 
son, and, in the meantime, I will 
make inquiries, at Leverton, who 
attended John Thornleigh, and 
learn from him the exact hour of his 
death. I cannot overcome my sur- 
prise, Harold, that this point should 
have occurred to you.” 

“It was that lecture of Murrell’s 
that gave me the idea, sir,” replied 
Harold. “I cannot, therefore, lay 
claim to much originality.” 

Mr. Somers thought there was so 
much in his son’s idea that, at any 
rate, it was worth following up, 
though personally he could derive 
no benefit from any change in the 
ownership of Thornleigh. Accord- 
ingly, on the following day he dis- 
patched a clerk to Leverton, to trace 
out the medical man who had at- 
tended Mr. John Thornleigh in his 
last illness. He proved to be a 
Mr. Joyce. This gentleman had no 
difficulty in recalling the circum- 
stances attending the death in ques- 
tion. His account of the time of 
its occurrence tallied exactly with 
that contained in Dr. Thornleigh’s 
letter. 

On the night of the death of Dr. 
Thornleigh’s father, Mr. Joyce had 
an engagement which compelled 
him to proceed to York by the train 
leaving the Leverton station at 
1.15 AM. Mr. John Thornleigh’s 
house was a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from the station, and he had 
succeeded in catching the train, 
quitting the house a few minutes 
after Mr. John Thornleigh’s death. 

Immediately after that event, he 
had consulted his watch, to see what 
time he had to spare, and it was 
thus he had informed Dr. Thorn- 
leigh of the hour of his father’s de- 
cease. Mr. Somers’ clerk embodied 
these particulars in a statement, 
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which Mr. Joyce very willingly 
signed. The exact hour of Mr. 
John Thornleigh’s death was thus 
settled beyond dispute, from the 
mouths of two eye-witnesses. 

A week elapsed, and Harold had 
received replies from almost all the 
medical Harrisons, or their friends, 
and, in each instance, the answer 
to his inquiries was unfavourable. 
There now remained but two from 
whom he had not heard; and at 
length the replies from those two 
arrived by the same post. One of 
these contained the usual answer, 
and it was almost with despair that 
he broke the seal of the other. 

The writer of this, however, stated 
that he had been all over the world, 
and, amongst other places, at San 
Juan. He did not, however, mention 
in what year his visit there had oc- 
curred ; but Harold felt confident 
that.he must be the man he wanted, 
and decided upon having an inter- 
view with him without delay. 

“T think I have found my man 
at last, sir,” he said, entering 
his father’s office with the open 
letter in his hand. “TI shall see him 
to-morrow. He lives in rather an 
out-of-the-way place,—but that mat- 
ters little,—Trepollyn, near Fal- 
mouth.” 

“A very out-of-the-way place, 
certainly,” replied Mr. Somers, peer- 
ing at his son over the top of a deed 
he was perusing ; “‘ but in these days 
the railroad has made every place 
moderately accessible. Well, I’m 
glad you’ve found the man, at any 
rate. I should think he will turn 
out to be the Harrison you want, as 
he has been at San Juan. Reduce 
into writing all that he may say, and 
get him to sign it, if he was with 
Mr. Thornleigh at the time of his 
death.” 

“‘ Oh, I’ll make a statement of all 
he says, sir, and get it signed before 
a witness, I shall not be likely to 
forget to do so, after taking down 


the little the San Juan folks could 


tell me.” 

“Well, I hope you'll be lucky, 
boy. If your little cousin become 
mistress of Thornleigh, the whole 
credit of having placed her there 
will be yours,” concluded the elder 
Somers, as he turned his attention 
once more to the document in his 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MR. HARRISON. 


On the following day Harold Somers 
started for Trepollyn, full of hope 
as to his approaching interview 
with Mr. Charles Harrison. Find- 
ing he could not travel the whole 
distance in one day, without arriving 
late at night at Trepollyn, he broke 
his journey at Bristol, where he 
passed the night, and early on the 
following morning continued his 
travelling, reaching Falmouth at 
eleven. Here he learned that Tre- 
pollyn was a small mining village 
five miles west of Falmouth, and 
that it was not accessible by rail. 
He therefore engaged a trap, and, 
soon after twelve, drew up at the 
gate of Mr. Harrison’s garden. The 
plate attached to this gate, announc- 
ing the surgeon’snameand profession, 
was the largest Harold Somers had 
ever seen, m ing no less than 
four feet long by a yard in width. 
It was so striking as to call forth a 
remark from the young medico, who 
exclaimed, as he alighted from the 
vehicle, “‘ Well, Mr. Harrison seems 
resolved that there shall be no diffi- 
culty in discovering his name and 
occupation.” 

After directing the driver to await 
his return, either in front of Mr. 
Harrison’s house or at an inn close 
by, he advanced to the door of the 
house. A very respectable-looking, 
middle-aged man, having the appear- 
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ance of a butler, responded to his 
summons for admission. 

“Ts Mr. Harrison at home?” 
inquired Harold. 

“Well—yes, sir!” replied the 
man rather dubiously “Is it any- 
t — 

“Oh! do you wish to see me, 
sir? My name his Harrison,” ex- 
claimed a voice in the background. 

Casting his eye in the direction 
whence those words proceeded, Ha- 
rold observed standing in the hall, a 
few yards behind the man-servant, 
a little stout middle-aged man with 
a [perfectly bald head and round, 
staring eyes. He wore no beard or 
whiskers, but a thick grey moustache, 
which somewhat detracted from the 
benevolent expression of his face. 

“If you please,” replied Harold, 
“T should be glad to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with you.” 

“ Pray come this way, sir.—Open 
the surgery door. Coppin.” 

The man proceeded to open the 
door of a room having the appear- 
ance of a library ; the walls were, on 
the two sides of it, lined with book- 
cases, the other two walls being 
hung with maps. 

That will do, Coppin,” said Mr. 
Harrison, addressing the man. who 
seemed disposed to linger in the 
room. “TI will ring for you, if I 
require your assistance.—Pray be 
seated, sir.” This was to Harold. 

Harold accepted the invitation ; 
and as soon as Coppin had quitted 
the room, began to address the doc- 
tor. 


“ My name is Harold Somers, Mr. 
Harrison. I wrote to you about a 
fortnight ago, and had the pleasure 
of receiving a letter from you on 
Tuesday.’ 

He caameeis speaking, for Mr. 
Harrison appeared not to be paying 
the slightest attention to what he 
was saying. He was moving about 
the room, looking into different 
cupboards. Presently he seemed to 


have found what he wanted, for he 
placed on the table a large basin 
and a case of surgical instruments. 
While so engaged, he had said, I am 
sorry to keep you waiting, sir, but I 
shall be ready for you in a minute.” 

It was evident to Harold Somers 
that his host was very deaf, and he 
was preparing to repeat what he had 
already said by way of introduction, 
in his loudest voice, when Mr. 
Harrison approached him, with an 
open lancet in one hand, and a basin 
in the other. 

“Now, sir, I am sill for you— 
will you be good enough to take off 
your coat?” 

Harold Somers gazed at him in 
amazement. 

“Why! What on earth do you 
propose to do?” he bawled out. 

“‘T am not deaf, sir,” returned Mr. 
Harrison, quietly. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Harold ; 
“T fancied you were. But I think 
you must have misunderstood me. 
You have probably mistaken me for 
some patient whom you are expect- 
ing ?” 

“Have you not come here to be 
phlebotomised, sir,” asked Mr. 
Harrison. 

“IT! Good God, no!” exclaimed 
Harold. “I’ve no blood to 
Bled, indeed! no, Ishould think not. " 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—some 
mistake.” 

And Mr. Harrison proceeded to 
replace the basin and case of in- 
struments in. the cupboard from 


which he had taken them. As he 


closed the door upon them, he again 
said, “ You are quite sure you did 
not come here to be bled ?” 

- Harold Somers could not repress 
a smile at his companion’s perti- 
nacity, as he replied, “No indeed, 
nothing is further from my inten- 
tion.” He -was seriously 
to doubt whether he would not find 


himself being bled in spite of him- 


self. . 
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“Then what can I do for you, 
sir?” asked Mr. Harrison, -seating 
himself opposite his visitor. 

‘*My name is Somers. Do you 
recollect receiving a letter from me 
about a fortnight ago ?” 

“To be sure! I remember the 
circumstance perfectly. You live at 
Scratton, I think ; and, if I am not 
mistaken you mentioned that you 
were in the same profession’ as 
myself. 

“T did, though I have not yet 
had much experience in it. I——” 

“Ah, Iam delighted to see you, 
Mr. Somers! I should like to have 
your opinion as to the merits of 
cupping as compared with the use 
of the lancet. I take the greatest 
interest in the subject, and have 
written a book upon it. Doubtless 
you are acquainted with it—“ Har- 
rison on Phlebotomy.” 

“T can’t say that I am, sir,” 
returned Harold, somewhat curtly. 
He was burning to commence the 
topic which had brought him to 
Trepollyn. “I prefer cupping, my- 
self, where the circumstances permit 
the employment of that form of 
blood-letting; but in some cases 
the use of the lancet is indispen- 
sable. In my letter to you, you 
will remember I inquired whether 
you had ever been at San Juan, in 
Brazil. You stated, m reply, that 
you had, though you omitted to 
mention the date. My question 
was prompted by a matter of great 
importance, on which, I am in 
hopes you will be able to throw 
some light.” 

“ Any assistance I can give you, 
Mr. Somers, you are most welcome 


_ to,” replied the older medical man. 
» “Thave travelled all over the world ; 


there are few places, indeed, with 
which Iam not acquainted. My 
first_ journey was, when I’ was very 
young, to St. Petersburg—I was 
surgeon to the British Ambassador 
there. Thence I went to Calcutta, 


where I saved a man’s life in a 
severe attack of apoplexy by bleed- 
ing him copiously; unfortunately, 
however, he remained an idiot for 
ever afterwards. I afterwards set 
up in practice at Melbourne, but 
remained there only a year, and 
then returned to England. My next 
voyage was to New York, but this 
was merely for pleasure. I have 
been in every kingdom in Europe, 
sir, and in most of the countries of 
importance in Asia. I went to 
Brazil, expecting to make my for- 
tune there out of a gold mine, and, 
of course, lost it—yes, sir, lost it— 
every penny of it; and, had it not 
been for saving the life of a wealthy 
merchant there by cupping ‘him, 
and who, in consequence, gave me 
the means of returning to England, 
I should have died out there. I 
found Brazil so hot that, determining 


to try the other extreme, I proceeded 
to Iceland, where I subsisted for 


two months entirely on blubber. 
Yes, sir, on blubber—the blubber of 
the whale. You are aware that one 
can eat those oily substances in cold 
countries, whereas they would upset 
one’s stomach terribly here. It was 
in Iceland that the greatest mis- 
fortune—professional misfortune— 
of my life happened. I bled a poor 
fellow in the arm. The cold was 
so great that it was only by keeping 
the limb in hot water that the blood 
would flow. Well, when I had 
taken sufficient from him, the arm 
was removed from the water, the 
bleeding ceased, and the incision 
froze up. I therefore thought it 
unnecessary to put any bandages 
round the wound. Would you be- 
lieve it, sir, the fools. placed him in 
a warm room, and ‘wrapped him up 
in flannels, when, of course, the 
bleeding re-commenced. I:had left 
the place, and, before they could 


\ 
summon me, the poor fellow was : 
dead.” 
“ Indeed ; it was a very unfortu- a 
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nate circumstance,” observed Harold, 
his tone betraying the little interest 
the narration of Mr. Harrison’s ex- 
periences aroused within him. In- 
deed, he was becoming heartily tired 
of Mr. Harrison’s garrulity and 
egotism. ‘ But can you tell ‘me 
what year it was you were in Brazil ?” 
he asked. 

Unheeding his question, his com- 
panion continued — 

“‘ Ah, there are few in our profes- 
sion—in fact, none—who have seen 
so much of the world as I have.” 
Apparently it suddenly struck him 
that he was monopolising the whole 
of the conversation, inasmuch as he 
continued, much to his hearer’s re- 
lief, “ But I am tiring you with talk- 
ing so much of myself. You wish 
to know when I was at San Juan? 
Let me see; I ought to have no 
difficulty in fixing the date ; but, do 
you know, dates are my weak point— 
I never can recollect them. Now, 
if you could——” 

“Was it in 1848?” asked Harold 
Somers, with impatience. 

“Let me go back a little. This 
is 57; ’55—yes, to be sure, Bom- 
bay; ’54, Vienna; ’52, Iceland ;— 
yes, four years in this country—that 
brings us to ’48. Yes, I was at San 
Juan in ’48.” 

Harold Somers breathed more 
freely. He felt his hopes con- 
firmed. 

“Have you any recollection of 
having attended, while there, an old 
gentleman—an Eng’ shman—named 
Thornleigh, during’ the middle of 
June?” 

“Thornleigh? Of course I do— 
perfectly well— yellow fever — of 
course! I have an idea that I bled 
him, and that the disease terminated 
fatally, in spite of it.” 

“You bled him, sir!” exclaimed 
Harold, interrogatively, his ‘ voice 
denoting thesurprise his companion’s 
statement had excited, at the same 
time half-rising from his seat. 


“ Most unquestionably I did, sir !” 
returned Mr. Harrison, in a tone 
that implied that there could not be 
two opinions on the propriety of his 
treatment. 

Harold made no further observa- 
tion on the course of treatment Mr. 
Thornleigh had received; but he 
thought that, in all probability, Mr. 
Harrison was responsible for his 
death. 

“Were you with him when he 
died ?” he inquired. 

“JT was. I remained with him 
until the breath was out of his body, 
—fellow-countryman, you know, in 
a strange country.” 

All doubts were now removed 
from Harold’s mind as to the iden- 
tity of Mr. Harrison with the doctor 
who had attended Mr. Thornleigh 
in his last’ illness. 

“T assure you I am very glad I 
have met with you, Mr. Harrison,” 
he said. ‘“ Any particulars you can 
give me of Mr. Thornleigh’s death 
may be of great importance. I un- 
derstand he died on the night of the 
15th of June, in the year 1848. 
Now, it is very important to know 
the exact time of his death. Are 
you in a position to state positively 
at what hour he died ?” 

“Tt happens, fortunately, that I 
am. As you say, he died during 
the night of the r5th. It was ex- 
actly ten o’clock when he breathed 
his last.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Harold Somers 
with a sigh of relief. ‘And was it 
ten o'clock by the time of that 
country ?” 

“To be sure it was! I always 
keep my watch by the time of the 
country in which I happen to be.” 

“ And you could swear to this in 
a court of justice ?” 

“ Certainly I could, if it were re- 
quired of me.” 

“You have no idea the relief you 
have given me, Mr. Harrison,” said 
the younger doctor. “ If Mr. Thorn- 
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leigh had died half an hour sooner, 
it'would have made a difference of 
ten thousand a-year to certain per- 
sons-” 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Somers !” 
exclaimed Mr. Harrison. “ Well, 
I’m very glad to have been of ser- 
vice to you. Is there anything else 
I can tell you ?” 

“Well, I was informed at the 
Imperatore Hotel, where Mr. Thorn- 
leigh died, that they were under the 
impression that some one besides 
the nurse and yourself was present at 
the time oftheold gentleman’s death. 
Can you say how this is? If we could 
obtain additional evidence, it would, 
of course, be very desirable.” 

“No, as far as I can recollect, 
none but myself and the nurse 
were present; but would not the 
nurse——” 

“The nurse is, unfortunately, 
dead, or her evidence would doubt- 
less have been valuable as corrobo- 
rating yours ” 

“Ah! I didn’t like the woman, 
I know; she made some deprecia- 
tory remarks about my course of 
treatment,—she objected to the 
bleeding. Ignorance — prejudice ! 
I’m not so sorry to hear she is 

ne ! p? 

As Harold Somers coincided with 
the nurse, and was desirous to say 
nothing that could offend Mr. Har- 
rison, he took no notice of his last 
remark, but said— 

“T have made a few notes of this 
most valuable information which you 
have given me, Mr. Harrison, and 
which I propose to embody in a 
statement ; perhaps you will not ob- 
ject to sign it?” 

“ Not in the least, my dear sir ; 
I shall be delighted to be of any ser- 
vice to you !” 

“‘T cannot sufficiently thank you, 
Iam sure. I will get the statement 
properly drawn up at Falmouth, 
this afternoon, and will return with 


it to-morrow for your signature ?” 


Mr. Harrison was quite ready to 
fall in with any arrangement pro- 
posed by Harold Somers. ‘“Cer- 
tainly I will do as you wish,” he re- 
plied ; “but the statement you re- 
quire will not take long to prepare. 
I will accompany you now, if you 
like. You have a trap here, I 
think ?” 

To this proposal Harold was no- 
thing loath. He realised the im- 


portance of striking whilst the iron 


was hot. 

“Yes; and I shall only be too 
glad if you will return with me now,” 
he at once replied. “I did not like 
to trespass on your kindness so far 
without warning ; but, as you are so 
good as to propose it, I shall only 
be too glad to get the matter settled 

to-day.’ 

“‘Pray say no more, sir! I shall 
be delighted to have the drive, for I 
don’t often go into Falmouth. [il 
= my man to bring my coat and 

And he rang the bell. The re- 
spectable-looking man, already men- 
tioned, made his appearance, and 
Mr. Harrison addressed him in a 
somewhat nervous, hesitating man- 
ner. 

“Oh, Coppin!” he said; “be 
good enough to bring me my over- 
coat and hat—and you'd better 
bring my comforter also—the wind 
is very keen, J am going to accom- 
pany this gentleman to Falmouth. 
Tell Mrs. Harrison I shall probably 
be away for a few hours, but shall 
return before dark. Is your trap at 
the door; sir? You can go, Coppin.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, on whose 
countenance much surprise was de- 
picted as he left the room. 

“ The gig will be at the inn,” said 
Harold, in reply to Mr. Harrison’s 
inquiry. 
rather longer than I anticipated, and 
the driver would doubtless take it 
there to be out of the cold.” 

The man-servant now re-entered 


“T have remained here. 
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the room with Mr. Harrison’s coat 
and hat. As he passed Harold 
Somers he said in alow tone :— 

“If you please, sir, Mrs. Har- 
rison wishes to see you.” 

“Me?” asked the young man in a 
tone of surprise. 

“Yes, sir, you will find her in the 
passage.” 

“ Oh, very well,” replied Harold, 
preparing to go. 

“Eh? What's that?” asked Mr. 
Harrison. “What does Mrs. Har- 
rison want with Mr. Somers? She 
knows nothing of this matter.” 

“ Mr. Somers will be back in a 
minute, sir,” said the man firmly but 
very respectfully. ‘‘ You had better 
allow me to help you on with your 
coat that you may not keep him 
waiting.” 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure! You won’t 
be long, Mr. Somers. And I’d rather 
you said nothing about our con- 
versation to Mrs. Harrison.” 

“Very well, sir,” returned Harold, 
as he quitted the room. Outside 
the door he met a handsome, rather 
sad-looking, middle-aged lady, who, 
at once addressed him :— 

“Would you allow me a few words 
with you, sir?” And she led the way 
into a room on the other side of the 
passage. Having closed the door, 
she continued: “ You will think it 
Strange my seeking this interview, 
until I have explained. Would you 
kindly inform me the nature of your 
business with Mr. Harrison ?” 

This question was somewhat of a 
poser to Harold, after the promise 
he had so recently made to the lady’s 
husband. 

“Hm!” he said. “ Personally I 
have not the slightest objection, 
madam ; but Mr. Harrison, I don’t 
know why, requested me not to do 
so.” 

Mrs. Harrison smiled, rather a sad 
smile, and resumed, “‘ Did you ob- 
serve any peculiarity about my hus- 
band ?” 


“ A little eccentric, certainly,” re- 
plied the young man. 

“ Let me inquire,” continued the 
lady, “did Mr. Harrison show any 
desire to bleed you when you en- 
tered the room ?” 

Harold Somers started in surprise, 
and a most unpleasant suspicion be- 
gan to take possession of him. It 
was the very thing Mr. Harrison had 
done. 

“He certainly did,” he replied ; 
“ and it surprised me, but I thought 
he mistook me for some patient he 
was expecting at the time of my 
visit.” 


practice for some years. It is a pain- 
ful subject, but the fact is, his mind 
is affected. I am surprised that you 
did not discover it, particularly as, I 
understand from the man-servant, 
you are a medical man. You are the 
Mr. Somers who wrote to Mr. Har- 
rison about a fortnight ago, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes, my name is Somers.” 

“ T donot know the object of your 
visit, for I did not see your letter, or 
I should have replied to it. Mr. 
Harrison told me he had heard from 
you, but gave me no further informa- 
tion, nor could I find your letter. 
But nothing he says can be relied 
upon.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked 
Harold in a tone almost of alarm, 
“that all he has been telling me 
about attending a gentleman at San 
Juan, in Brazil, is untrue ?” 

“ Quite untrue, if that is what he 
has told you. He has never been 
in Brazil In fact, the only foreign 
country he has visited is India. He 
was a surgeon in the army there. He 
had an attack of coup de soleil while 
there, which has affected: his brain 
ever since. Previous to this he had 
occasion to bleed a soldier, and the 
bandage which was afterwards at- 
tached to the. man’s arm slipped, 
through no fault of my husband’s, 
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but the unfortunate patient bled to seized. Well, my journey of three 
death. This circumstance preyed hundred miles ends i in nothing, that’s 


greatly on Mr. Harrison’s mind, and, 
ever since the sunstroke, he has had 
a monomania on the subject of bleed- 
ing. Except on this point, and that 
he has an idea he has travelled all 
over the world, he is a sane 
enough.” 

All this was terribly depeetting to 
Harold Somers, whose heart had so 
recently been so elated at the valu- 
able information he believed he had 
received from Mr. Harrison; and the 
words of sympathy he addressed to 
Mrs. Harrison lacked the warmth 
with which they would have been 
uttered, had not her intelligence af- 
fected his plans so vitally. 

“I am very sorry to hear all this,” 
he said. “I assure you, Mrs. Har- 
rison, I sympathise with you entirely. 
Poor fellow! He was about to ac- 
company me to Falmouth to sign a 
declaration of what he has been tell- 
ing me.” Then, loth to think that 
his journey had been entirely fruit- 
less, he continued, “But surely he 
must have been at San Juan, though 
his evidence may not be altogether 
trustworthy. I assure you, Mrs. Har- 
rison, he gave me the circumstances 
attending the death of a gentleman, 
that I came to iniquire about, in such 
a manner that I believed him im- 
plicitly. There must be something 
in what he said. He stated even 
the hour of the man’s death. If what 
he stated was not altogether the 
truth, it must have been very near it.” 

“No; he certainly never set foot 
in San Juan. Probably you gave 
him most of the information your- 
self ; so that, in fact, he had only to 
assent to your inquiries.” 

Harold remembered, that in his 
‘for information, he had 
done so. “‘ Now you remind me, it 
was so,” he said. “In my anxiety 
to refresh his memory, as IL ieee, 
which: seemed at fault, I made seve- 
ral suggestions, which he, at once, 


. favour,” 


all.” 

Mrs. Harrison was distressed at : 
his disappointment, which was so 
plainly manifest, and replied, “ I am 
very sorry that you should have had 
all this unnecessary trouble, Mr. 
Somers. How Mr. Harrison con- 
trived to write to you 1 do not under- 
stand. He must have been watching 
for an opportunity ever since he re- 
ceived your letter. He writes a great 
number of letters, but we always in- 
tercept them ; he has no money in 
his pocket, and the postage-stamps 
are kept carefully locked up. It is 
a fortunate thing that he never posts 
an unstamped letter—he regards it 
as dishonest—and where he obtained 
the stamp for your letter I cannot 
tell. He usually hands his letters 
to me for stamping, and, of course, 
I take care they are not posted. I 
can only express my regret that this 
should have occurred,” 

“ Pray, madam, do not apologise,” 
said Harold, seeing the lady’s evi- 
dent distress ; “such things will 
occur occasionally ; ; but it is a great 
disappointment, for, had the infor- 
mation given me by Mr. Harrison 
been correct, it would have had a 
most important effect—a favourable 
one—on a relative of mine. By-the- 
bye, do you think it safe to allow 
Mr. Harrison to have access to his 
surgical instruments ?”” 

“Oh, yes; he is quite harmless 
both as regards himself and others— 

a dear, affectionate creature—and 
they afford him amusement, 
poor, dear fellow !” 

And here the poor lady shed a few 
tears. It was evident that she greatly 
loved her husband, and keenly felt 
the heavy misfortune with which he 
was afflicted. 

“ And now may. I-ask you as a 
she resumed, “so. that he 
may not feel slighted, to return to 
the library, and make some excuse 
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for not taking him with you to-day 
to Falmouth. You might say you 
will come for him to-morrow, and he 
will have forgotten all about it when 
to-morrow comes. He will be so 
disappointed, now that he has put 
on his coat and hat, if he finds that 
he is not to go at all; whereas if 
the drive be only postponed until 
to-morrow, he will not feel it.” 

Harold Somers was touched with 
Mrs. Harrison’s love and considera- 
tion for her afflicted, though happy, 
husband, and, of course, promised 
to do as she wished. So, taking 
leave of her, he rejoined Mr. Har- 
rison, whom he found equipped for 
his expected journey. 

“ Ah, so you've finished your con- 

versation with Mrs. Harrison, Mr. 
Somers,” said the author of “‘ Harri- 
son on Phlebotomy,” (a mythical 
work, by the way, which only ex- 
isted in the author’s brain.) “ What 
she could want to talk to you about 
I can’t imagine ; but women are so 
inquisitive. I hope you told her 
nothing though.” And the poor fel- 
low bestowed on his hearer a look 
_ sufficiently knowing to imply that 
he and Harold had a secret between 
them of world-wide importance. “I 
am quite ready to start, if you 
are.’ 
“Do you know, Mr. Harrison,” 
rejoined the younger man, “I am 
afraid I shall have to defer the plea- 
sure of your company to Falmouth 
until to-morrow. I find it is later 
than I expected, and I shall have 
scarcely time for what I want to do 
this afternoon. So I will call for 
you in good time in the morning, if 
you will be so kind as to accompany 
me.” 

A momentary shade of disap- 
pointment clouded Mr. Harrison’s 
good-natured face at this announce- 
ment; but he replied, “Oh, any 
time will suit me, Mr. Somers—only 
I think you would have time for 
what you want this afternoon. How- 


ever, you know your own affairs 
best, and I will not presume to in- 
terfere with them. At any rate, then, 
you will be sure to come to-morrow 
morning. Perhaps in the meantime 
I shall be able to think of some fur- 
ther particulars bearing upon the 
subject of our conversation!” 

Harold smiled as he replied : “Oh 
yes, I'll be in good time in the 
morning—I am very much obliged 
for what you have told me ; and now 
I will wish you good-bye.” 

And he shook hands with Mr. 
Harrison, who replied : “‘ Oh, don’t 
mention it, my dear sir—I am de- 


lighted to have been of any service — 


to you.” Then, assuming a most 
beseeching look, he exclaimed: 
“But I say now, Mr. Somers, don’t 
you think you're just a little too 
full-blooded ? half a-pint now?” 

“‘Couldn’t spare a drop, sir,” re- 
joined Harold, laughing; “but I 
really must go—good-bye !” 

And before Mr. Harrison could 
reply he was out of the room. 

“All this long journey for no- 
thing !” he soliloquised, as he walked 
to the inn at which the driver of the 
trap from Falmouth had put up his 
horse. “And I ought to have seen 
the poor fellows madness. His 
large, rolling eyes dnd constant re- 
currence to blood-letting ought to 
have disclosed it. And yet I was 
gravely noting down all that he said 
about San Juan. Ah, well! I'll try 
not to think of it, but its very dis- 
appointing ; I’ve exhausted all the 
Harrisons and have not found my 
man. Either the people at San 
Juan gave me the wrong name, or 
one of these Harrisons has told me 
an untruth.” 

He remained in this discontented 
frame of mind, during the whole of 
his return journey to Scratton, and 
arrived there wearied and dis- 
couraged. 

** Well, Harold! whatluck ?” asked 
Mr. Somers on his son’s return. 
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Off the Scent 


“ Luck, Sir,” returned Harold, in 
a tone of disgust ; “why the man’s 
as mad as a hatter—never been to 
San Juan at all—told me a long 
story about attendingMr. Thornleigh, 
and mentioned the time of the old 
gentleman’s death,—1o o'clock, P.M. 
by San Juan time—just halfan hour 
after John Thornleigh. I was de- 
lighted, of course, and was on the 
point of taking him to Falmouth to 
sign a properly prepared statement, 
when his wife took me aside and 
dashed my hopes to the ground by 
informing me that her husband had 
had a sunstroke in India, and had 
been mad ever since. I never was 
so disappointed and annoyed in my 
life ; I’m sorry for him too, poor fel- 
low! he’s an amiable, good-natured 
man.” 

“ Provoking truly,” said his father. 
“I don’t see what more can be done 
now; you had better try to forget 
the whole business, and stick to your 

ipots.”. 

“T can’t forget it, and my present 
disappointment makes me the more 
determined to sift the matter to the 


‘bottom ; perhaps I have been mis- 


informed as to the name of the doc- 

tor ; if advertisements were inserted 
in leading papers, for any doctor 
who was at San Juan in 1848, it 
might lead to something.” 

“ But to advertise in this way pro- 
perly, would be very expensive ; and 
if you found the doctor, he might 
not be able to answer your question, 
or he might answer it unfavourably. 
Besides, there is the child to find. 
Mr. Winter, of course, knows where 
to lay his hand upon her, but we 
ought not to move a step without 
having secured her safety ; all this 
would be very speculative. Now, I 
have made it a maxim never to spend 
a penny on such cases ; all we can 
do at present is to wait and watch, 
keeping eyes and earsopen. When 
you have made some money, you 
can spend it as you like—in adver- 


for the doctor and hunting for’ 


the child—but I cannot consent to 
find the means for doing so. You 
must not think me mercenary or un- 
feeling, Harold, for it is not so; I 
would do my utmost for the child 
if there were any certainty about her 
right to the property, for nothing 
even—but I am not so sanguine as 
you, my boy—increasing years make 
a wonderful difference in tempera- 
ment in that respect.” 

“JT think you are over-cautious, 
sir; but it is not for me to dispute 
your decision. As soon as I have 
something to spare I will do all I 
can to work the matter to a conclu- 
sion.” 

So, for the present, Harold Somers 
let the matter sleep, and busied 
himself with his practice, which bid 
fair, before long, to be an extensive 
one. 

It may be asked, why did not 
Dr. Thornleigh institute the very 
inquiries Harold Somers had made, 
before endeavouring to gain posses- 
sion of Annie Thornleigh, since his, 
anxiety to find her proceeded from ~ 
the same cause which had influenced 
Harold Somers’ trip to San Juan? 
Because he was afraid to | the 
truth. He had sufficient cgnscience 


position. 
preferred leaving the 
state of doubt. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
DR. THORNLEIGH ON THE BENCH. 


A YEAR had elapsed since the de- 
livery of the lecture at Scratto 
but Dr. Thornleigh had received 0 
tidings of Annie Thornleigh. .. 

Mr. Joseph White, of the ara 


Inquiry Office, had written to him — 


some months previously, stating that 


. the, fifty pounds had been exhausted, 
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closed. 


tion of the 


ner in which it had been disbursed. 


He 
further 


Thornleigh was disposed to go to any 
expense, at the same time ex- 
pressing his belief—for the ex-detec- 


_ tive was a fair man—that time would 


bring Mrs: Gratton and her charge 


ight Dr. Thornieigh had there- 


fore’ decided to suspend further 
seatch for the present, and had 
written to Mr. White to that effect; 
their comesponiience ‘isd 


Dr. 
judicial bench, between two brother 
magistrates, his countenance w 


He was the chairman, and certainly, 
if regular attendance at the court 


gave’ him any titleto that distinction 


he merited it, for never once, since 
he had been placed upon the com- 
mission of ‘the panes; he been 
absent. 

His: brother enajistrates, on this 


. occasion, were two jolly, good-na- 


ured squires, who seldom: dis- 
charged any rial duties, and, 

on the senile of their doing so, 
were disposed to take a lenient view 


of the cases. brought under ‘their « 


The ‘majesty of the law had been 


vindicated’ on the persons of several 


minor «sinners, when a repulsive- 
looking ywoman, with red, watery 


sves, dbout'sixty years of age,.ap-~ 


“tly, was placed at the bar. 
.er offénce was, what is usually 
as a venial one. She was 
a custody for Being “drunk and 
The “disorderly” por- 
, however, seemed 


for form’s sake, 


itt the road, insensibly 


charge stated: that, late on Sunday 
night, he shaddiscovered her 


not’ 


— been rum over by some passing | 
Knitted. his brow, 


Dr. Thornleigh 
and looked sternly at ‘the culprit: 


“What is your name,'woman?” 


inquired in his most ‘severely magis- 
terial tone. an advocate for 


total abstinence, he had.no-sympathy 


\ 


with those of his weaker 


and sisters who overstepped: . the 
bounds of sobriety, i 


In the present instancehe! 


_Wasin good hopes, judging from the 


earing woman's wretched, ragged» appear- 
its usual expression of cold severity. 


ance that she would not have it in‘her 


ing their offence with: the: utmest 


power to pay the customary five-shil: 


ling fine, and that he would, con- 
sequently, be able to make. an 


jail for a week, 
“Which. :/it's Phebe Gratton, 


please your honour’s washup,” the 


woman croaked in answér ‘to: ‘his 


question. Then she 


matically. 


leigh!” From that -moment,. 


2 the heinouShess, of her 
offence in ‘his. eyes, he determined 


to discharge her with a caution. He 


with a-view: to an interview 

purposed: holding: with her on ran 

quitting the court He: thought he 

would thus be able to make:an easier 

bargain with her for the child in her 
Before again 


Mr. Gratton, Dt. Th cast 


age of Annie‘Thorn- 


a. child’ of the 


ment, owing to his friendly mode 
Mrs. Gratton. 


Dr. = 
edasth- 
Dr. Thornleigh caught at the 
name instantly. “Why,” thought 
he “this must be the very woman: 4 
notice. 
“Well, moy. good woman” Dr | |), 
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